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CHAPTER  I. 

"  Now,  nr,  a  chapter  from  the  History  of  England." 

Sck^olmatUr, 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  period  in  the 
history  of  any  country,  in  which  opinions  and 
consciences  were  such  dangerous  possessions  as 
in  England  in  the  latter  portion  of  our  eighth 
Henry's  reign ;  when  men  found  themselves  under 
the  sway  of  the  most  despotic  and  absolute  prince 
who  ever  held  a  sceptre,  and  one  who  claimed — 
ay,  and  exercised  too — unlimited  control,  not  only 
over  the  lives,  liberties,  and  property,  but  over 
the  yery  thoughts  and  souls,  of  his  subjects. 

Had  Henry  been  a  Catholic,  or  a  Protestant, 
or  any  thing  fixed  and  determinate,  matters  would 
have  been  much  more  easily  arranged,  and  one 
portion,  at  least,   of  the  kingdom  would  have 
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jogged  on  comfortably  in  this  royal  track,  while 
the  other  might  have  been  banished,  burned,  or 
beggared  into  peaceful  extermination.  But  as, 
by  the  royal  will,  all  the  souls  in  the  kingdom 
must  be  shipped  on  board  the  Great  Harry,  which 
alone  was  judged  capable  of  bearing  them  safely 
to  port ;  and,  as  no  man  could  guess  by  looking 
at  the  yane  to-day  in  what  direction  it  would 
turn  to-morrow,  or  form  the  slightest  calculation, 
whether,  being  a  good  Catholic  this  week,  he 
might  not  find  it  necessary  to  be  an  equally  good 
Protestant  the  next,  and  some  yet  uninvented 
amalgamation  of  the  two  the  week  after ;  so  those 
who  desired  a  quiet  possession  of  such  good 
things  as  they  now  enjoyed  gave  up  all  idea  of 
controlling  their  own  course,  and  followed  unre- 
sistingly wherever  their  self-elected  pilot  should 
guide  ;  making  only  a  mental  reservation,  that, 
in  case  of  miscarriage,  he  alone  should  be  answer- 
able for  the  consequences. 

To  strive  against  so  overwhelming  a  power  as 
that  of  the  King,  would  have  demanded  an  energy 
and  moral  daring  few  could  be  supposed  to  pos- 
sess, while  all  the  result  must  be  assured  and 
absolute  defeat.  To  what  purpose  struggle  with 
one  whose  iron  hand  played  with  the  mighty  and 
complicated  wheels  of  theological  and  civil  go- 
vernment, as  though  the  vast  machine  had  been 
but  a  model  for  his  experiments,  and  not  the 
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tremendous  engine  whose  lightest  toach  had 
crashed  and  orerwhelmed  so  many  former  poten- 
tates? 

But,  like  a  bold  rider  on  an  unroly  horse, 
Henry's  very  daring  achieved  the  conquest  which 
would  have  been  denied  to  more  sober  efforts. 
With  a  fearless  hand  he  seized  the  levers  of  the 
mighty  engine — he  urged  its  motion  till  all  but 
himself  grew  dizzy — then  in  a  moment  checked 
its  course — shifted  the  wheels  —  reversed  their 
action — again  urged  them  madly  forward,  com- 
bining contrarieties  that  set  at  defiance  all  the 
received  laws  of  mechanics.  Yet  he  stood  un- 
harmed amidst  the  astounding  whirl ;  and  if  at 
his  retirement,  master  to  the  last,  he  left  the 
machinery  in  some  slight  confusion,  he  but  be- 
queathed to  his  more  plodding  successors  a  little 
occupation  in  its  disentanglement. 

In  the  contemplation  of  such  marvellous 
daring,  and  spell-bound  by  such  unexampled 
power,  what  could  the  profane  vulgar  do  but 
gaze  and  wonder?  They  had  seen  him,  arrayed 
in  scholastic  armour,  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 
attack  the  doughty  Luther  himself  in  his  own 
arena,  knock  down  disputants  with  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, and  present  the  Pope  with  a  book  of  his 
own  writing,  receiying  in  return  the  chivalric 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith;  and  they  had 
then  beheld  him  at  a  blow  crush  the  whole  Papal 
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power  (fithiu  his  realm,  beliead  a  cardinal,  and 
declare  it  higli  treason  for  any  one  to  hold  the 
Pope  for  more  than  a  simple  bishop !  Yet  at  the 
eame  time  so  zealous  was  he  for  the  Catholic 
dogmas,  that  heretics  were  brought  to  the  stake 
without  mercy,  and  the  purity  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine  rigidly  maintained. 

This,  to  simple-minded  men,  appeared  odd 
enough ;  but,  lest  the  conflict  of  the  two  creeds 
should  not  afford  sufficient  occupation,  he  intro- 
duced a  new  element  of  discord  by  setting  himself 
up  as  a  pope  in  a  small  way  in  his  own  domi- 
nions :  and  his  supremacy  was  as  rigidly  insisted 
on  as  the  most  vital  articles  offaith,  aud  its  denial 
punished  with  the  same  aeverity- 

In  the  meantime  his  domestic  arrangements 
were  of  an  equally  eccentric  and  puzzling  compli- 
catioD.  He  sturdily  repudiated  his  Catholic  wife, 
the  sister  of  perhaps  the  most  powerful  sovei-elgn 
in  Europe,  and  bastardised  her  child,  to  marry  a 
Protestant,  the  legitimacy  of  whose  daughter  it 
was  declared  treaaon  to  doubl.  In  a  short  time 
it  was  declared  etiualty  treasonable  to  assert  that 
daughter's  legitimacy,  bis  Majesty  having  rid 
himself  of  her  mother  by  the  axe  (as  the  best 
mode  of  avoiding  adultery  with  her  successor), 
and  begotten  to  himself  a  long-desired  son  by 
a  tliird  wife. 

As  this  child  was  declared  to  iie  really  legiti- 
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mate,  and  the  King  bad  proved  hU  impartiality 
by  bastardbing  one  Catholic  and  one  Protestant 
daughter,  domestic  affairs  began  to  look  smooth 
enongh,  and  left  him  leisure  for  the  embroilment 
of  theology.  Here  he  began  to  shew  evident 
symptoms  of  a  growing  tendency  towards  the 
Protestant  creed,  and,  having  made  a  few  steps 
on  the  road,  he  considered  the  subject  too  im- 
portant to  be  left  under  the  shadow  of  any  doubt* 
So  he  called  a  Convocation  to  settle  a  creed  under 
his  guidance,  which  should,  like  the  bed  of  Pro- 
crustes, be  applied  to  every  conscience  in  the 
kingdom,  and  these  were  to  be  stretched  or 
lopped,  as  need  might  be,  till  they  conformed 
to  the  standard. 

No  one  remonstrated  —  the  Convocation  set 
to  work,  and,  having  fathomed  the  royal  will, 
each  party  gave  up  some  half  score  of  essentials 
to  retain  the  rest ;  till^  they  ended  by  producing 
a  strange  piece  of  patchwork,  which  represented 
the  faith  of  no  man  living,  except  Henry  himself. 
Yet  to  doubt  on  any  point  of  this  was  heresy,  and 
to  be  punished  accordingly ;  until  some  further 
enlightenment  of  the  royal  mind  should  lead  to 
its  correction,  and  make  it  criminal  to  assert  that 
which  it  was  now  criminal  to  deny ;  when  all 
good  subjects  were  expected,  like  weathercocks, 
to  veer  at  once  obedient  to  the  breath  of  the 
sovereign  wind  directing  them. 
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It  was  truly  beautiful  to  find  in  a  monarch 
such  a  paternal  solicitude  for  the  highest  interests 
of  his  subjects  :  and  such  was  his  love  of  truth 
(or  of  argument),  that  he  would  occasionally  send 
for  an  imprisoned  heretic,  that  be  might,  in  his 
own  royal  person,  confute  his  errors ;  for  which 
purpose  he  would  calmly  plunge  into  most  length- 
ened and  abstruse  disputations,  to  the  wonder  of 
the  listeners,  and  the  delight  of  the  surrounding 
courtiers.  If  his  opponent  continued  obstinately 
contumacious,  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should 
refer  him  to  the  last  and  unanswerable  argu- 
ment of  the  stake ;  which,  if  he  had  not  before 
deserved  for  his  false  opinions,  he  assuredly 
well  merited  now  for  his  want  of  courtesy  and 
loyalty. 

As  for  the  subsequent  vagaries  of  this  amiable 
prince,  being  matters  well  known  to  general  his- 
tory, and  not  affecting  the  course  of  this  our 
particular  one,  we  leave  them  untouched. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  be  serious,  for  the 
subject  is  indeed  little  suited  for  mirth,  unless  the 
savage  laugh  of  a  Democritus  over  the  arrogant 
presumption  of  one  bloated  tyrant,  and  the  abject 
fawning  of  the  grovelling  millions  who  so  unre- 
sistingly yielded  up  their  very  souls  to  his  im- 
perious will.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  assert,  that  at  no  period  of  our  history  was  the 
very  existence  of  religion  so  dangerously  threat- 
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eoed  as  under  this  theological  Defender  of  the 
Faith. 

When  a  mler  persists  in  doing  violence  to  the 
consciences  of  an  enlightened  people,  the  nation 
vindicates  itself  by  casting  the  oppressor    off: 
when  a  sect  is  the  object  of  persecution,  the  bold 
front  of  its  Spartan  phalanx,  who  will  die  in  their 
armour  rather  than  quit  the  field,  begets  a  gene- 
rous sympathy  in  honest  hearts,  and  wins  respect, 
at  least,  for  those  tenets  that  are  prized  so  highly 
as  to  be  esteemed  above  life  itself.    But  when 
a  people,  sunk  in  that  mental  sloth  which  must 
necessarily  result  from  the   practice  of  for  ages 
yielding  implicitly  to  the  care  of  others  the  souls 
intrusted   to  their  own   charge, —  when  such   a 
people  see  from  the  high  places  an  attack  made 
on  all  that  they  have  been  taught  to  consider 
most  sacred,  and  their  spiritual  guides,  the  guar- 
dians of  the  sanctuary,  in  place  of  manfully  de- 
fending their  trust,  truckle  to  the  aggressor, — 
when  they  behold  also  those  new  instructors,  who 
boast  a  higher  rule  of  conduct  and  a  purer  source 
of  light,  crouch  equally  at  the  feet  of  the  earthly 
despot,  and  by  their  time-serving  compliances, 
prove  that  they  fear  more  the  anger  of  the  King 
than  the  displeasure  of  the  King  of  Kings, — what 
else  can  be  expected  from  a  people  so  circum- 
stanced, than  that,  first  puzzled,  then  reckless, 
they  should  conclude  the  whole  business  to  be  a 
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mere  trick  of  worldly  policy ;  and  should  first 
doubt,  and  then  reject,  all  they  had  learned  from 
such  inconsistent  teachers  ? 

True,  there  were  a  few  men  of  nobler  mould 
who  preferred  martyrdom  itself  to  a  dereliction 
of  their  principles;  but  these,  belonging  indiffer- 
ently to  both  parties,  seemed  only  to  prove  the 
honour  of  the  man,  and  not  the  truth  of  bis 
creed ;  while  the  severity  of  the  punieibment  but 
fixed  in  wavering  minds  a  stronger  terror  of  the 
earthly  scoui^  before  whom  all  consciences  and 
all  creeds  appeared  doomed  alike  to  bow. 

But  as  the  end  is  frequently  necessary  for  the 
understanding  of  the  beginning,  so  wc  in  this 
day  can  trace,  even  in  these  unpromising  cir- 
cumstances, a  proof  of  the  manner  jn  which  the 
wisdom  of  God  can  force  the  very  evil  of  man 
to  work  out  the  purposes  of  his  own  providence. 
Had  the  small  body  of  the  Reformers  been  set  to 
their  work  in  an  undisturbed,  unlettered  Catholic 
land,  how  fearful  had  been  the  odds  agriinst  them ! 
The  very  name  of  heretic  (for  names  go  far  with 
unthinking  men)  would  have  closed  all  doors  and 
all  hearts  against  them.  But  in  the  miscellancoua 
reign  of  Henry,  the  title  became  "  familiar  as 
household  words,"  and  lost  all  its  power;  since 
he  who  was  a  Christian  of  the  royal  creed  to-day, 
mi^t,  without  any  change  of  principles,  be 
branded  u  a  heretic  to-morrow:  and  the  word 
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was  soon  nnclerstood  to  mean  no  more  than  one 
who  diflR^red  from  the  royal  confession  of  faith. 

Religion  was  in  the  roaltitade  as  the  metal  is 
in  the  ore,  concealed  in  the  alloy  of  dross  and 
earthy  matter,  and  not  to  be  made  evideot  till 
the  gross  mass  had  been  shattered  and  shaken 
from  its  mst  of  ages.  The  ground  that  had 
lain  so  long  nntilled  must,  to  be  rendered  fmit- 
fol,  be  broken  up  by  the  unsparing  plough; 
which,  though  all  seems  barren  in  its  track, 
prepares  the  soil  for  the  future  harvest. 

This  appears  to  have  been  Henry's  task ;  and, 
by  the  aid  of  printing  and  translations  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  good  seed  was  sown  fast  in  the 
furrows.  Edward's  short  reign  was  a  bright 
spring-time  in  which  its  roots  shot  forth  and 
took  firm  hold ;  Mary's,  an  awful  weeding,  or 
rather  thinning,  of  the  plants ;  but  its  only  effect 
was  to  cause  a  more  vigorous  and  healthful 
growth  in  those  which  remained;  and,  lastly,  the 
long  reign  of  Elizabeth  came  like  a  genial 
summer  to  root  the  struggling  crop  firmly  in 
the  soil,  where,  with  God's  blessing,  it  shall 
flourish  for  ever. 

All  this,  however,  is  a  digression  rather 
foreign  to  our  subject,  as  well  as  more  serious 
than  we  had  anticipated  at  starting.  We  must 
return,  therefore,  for  a  moment  to  the  bluff 
Harry,  who,  at  the  period  in  which   our  tale 

b2 
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commences,  continned  to  hold  the  balance  of  the 
conflicting  parties  in  his  own  hand,  with  on 
absoluteness  of  power  for  which  the  most  wily 
politician  wonld  have  striven  in  vain. 

All  appeared  to  feel  the  folly  and  hopeless- 
ness of  spinning  the  delicate  web  of  policy  and 
intrigue  to  catch  the  self-willed  monster,  one 
shake  of  whose  leviathan  sides  would  have  scat- 
tered their  airy  network  to  the  winds ;  bat  each 
faction  hoped  to  win  him  to  its  side  by  pampering 
his  despotic  appetite  with  the  most  abject  and 
unqualified  submission. 

Yet,  however  rational  and  well  suited  to  the 
precincts  of  the  court  this  course  of  proceeding 
might  be,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
it  should  be  equally  approved  throughout  the 
country.  A  restless  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
began  to  shew  itself,  though  without  proceeding 
f.0  any  overt  act.  But  when  at  length  the 
Protestant  Cromwell's  commission,  on  the  one 
hand,  dipped  deeply  into  the  ecclesiastical  cofiPers, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  closed  many  of  the 
channels  which  had  helped  to  fill  them ;  and  on 
the  other,  robbed  the  people  of  many  of  their 
ancient  holydays;  then,  indeed,  the  limits  of 
endurance  were  felt  to  be  past,  and  something 
vigorous  must  be  done.  Whereupon  the  good 
Prior  of  Barlings  got  together  twenty  thousand 
men  in  Lincolnshire,  who,  when  they  looked  at 
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their  own  noinbera,  tremUed  to  think  how  angrj 
the  King  woald  be  with  them  for  banding  them- 
seWes  together  in  soch  force;  and  tent  him  a 
Terj  humble  message,  expressire  of  their  devoted 
loyalty,  yet  gently  hinting  that  they  thought  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  country  might  be  better 
managed. 

But  the  spleen  of  the  royal  lion  was  not  to  be 
moTed  by  such  swine  as  these;  and  he  only 
shewed  his  tusks,  and,  grimly  smiling,  told  them 
to  go  about  their  business,  and  he  would  forgire 
them.  Whereupon  they  took  his  advice  and  bis 
pardon  together,  and  left  their  leaders  to  be 
executed,  or  to  try  their  fortunes  further  north, 
where  a  new  insurrection  was  brewing. 

This  proved  a  more  serious  affair.  There 
was  considerable  fighting,  —  Hull,  York,  and 
Pomfret  Castle,  were  all  taken  by  the  rebels,  and 
the  court  began  to  look  grave.  Henry,  however, 
was  never  at  a  loss.  As  the  insurgents  belonged 
to  the  Catholic  party,  he  acted  on  homoeopathical 
principles,  and  appointed  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  leader  of  the  Catholics  at  court,  his  general 
against  them.  This  proved  to  demonstration 
that  religion  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  quarrel ; 
for  the  duke  performed  his  duty  honestly  and 
manfully,  though  he  found  his  task  no  easy.one. 

However,  by  dint  of  delays,  good  policy,  and 
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heavy  rains,  he  succeeded  at  last  in  wearing  oot 
the  patience  of  the  rebels;  when,  finding  them 
inclined  to  break  op  and  go  home,  he  stimulated 
their  movements  with  the  same  weapons  which 
had  proved  so  successful  in  Lincolnshire :  he 
gave  them  a  good  scolding,  and  offered  them  a 
pardon ;  both  of  which  they  received  with  a 
tolerable  grace,  and  all  was  quiet  again. 

But  when  people  once  get  a  taste  for  rebel- 
lion, it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  cure  them.  A 
new  rising  soon  followed,  and  an  attack  was 
made  on  Carlisle ;  but  the  rebels  were  beaten 
back,  and  having  the  ill  luck  to  fSsdl  in  with 
Norfolk  in  their  flighty  he  scattered  them  like 
chaff;  and,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  little  severity, 
executed  about  seventy  of  their  leaders.  Yet 
even  this  would  not  do,  for  new  outbreakings  in 
all  quarters  kept  the  vigilance  and  activity  of 
the  king's  generals  for  ever  on  the  stretch. 

Now  patience  is  a  most  commendable  virtue, 
but  that  of  even  a  much  less  choleric  man  than 
Henry  must  end  somewhere — and  so,  at  last,  did 
his.  Being  &irly  roused,  he  got  into  a  real 
passion,  and,  scattering  his  former  pardons  to 
the  winds,  he  struck  right  and  left,  and  not  very 
cautiously  whether  his  blows  fell  on  the  inno- 
cent or  the  guilty ;  till  the  leaders  of  the  disaf- 
fection   all    either    paid    the    penalty   of   their 
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treasons  on  the  scaflToId,  or  fled  to  any  part  of 
the  world  which  seemed  to  promise  them  a 
shelter  from  the  storm. 

And  this  brings  us  fairly  to  the  commence- 
ment of  our  tale ;  wherein,  O  reader,  if  by  this 
historical  introduction  thou  hast  been  led  to 
expect  an  historical  narrative,  and  to  revel  for 
a  few  brief  hours  among  those  whose  names 
are  bright  on  the  tablets  of  thy  youth's  memory, 
we  sincerely  pity  thy  disappointment,  for  such 
is  not  our  design  in  this  effort  for  thy  recreation. 
We  deal  with  humbler  names  aud  humbler 
themes. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


"  But  Bratas  is  an  bonourable  man." — JuHui  Cesar, 


At  the  period  we  bare  attempted  to  describe  in 
tbe  preceding  chapter,  there  lived  in  the  good 
town  of  Hull  a  thriving  merchant,  Richard 
Waring  by  name.  He  bad  acquired  a  triple 
reputation  for  great  wealth,  great  probity,  and 
great  discretion. 

For  the  first, — although  small  evidence  of 
riches  was  to  be  found  in  his  homely  and  unpre- 
tending establishment,  still  he  was  known  to 
realise  large  gains,  and  to  sustain  heavy  losses, 
without  the  one  event  exciting  a  single  smile  of 
triumph,  or  the  other  eliciting  one  peevish  word 
or  gloomy  look ;  and  men  judged  that  the  chest 
to  which  it  was  so  indifierent  whether  the  gold 
flowed  in  or  out,  must  be  indeed  a  full  and  a 
capacious  one.  With  the  conviction  of  his  wealth, 
his  credit,  of  course,  kept  equal  pace,  and  never 
did  any  one,  who  had  unquestionable  security  to 
offer,  leave  the  house  of  Master  Richard  Waring 
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with  empty  hands.  Thus  his  repatation  for 
riches  increased  his  credit,  and  his  credit  in- 
creased his  repatation  for  riches  with  a  mutual 
action  at  once  pleasant  and  profitable. 

His  character  for  probity  stood  on  as  broad 
and  satisfactory  a  foundation ;  for  he  had  never 
been  known  to  deny  a  debt  of  which  the  proof 
was  indisputable ;  to  refuse  a  compensation  to 
which  he  saw  he  should  be  eventually  con- 
demned ;  or  to  delay  a  payment  when  the  creditor 
by  any  small  present  sacrifice  shewed  the  sin- 
cerity  of  his  wish  for  a  speedy  settlement.  Nay, 
occasional  instances  were  related  of  a  liberality 
unexampled  in  the  trading  world ;  as  for  example, 
when  once  to  a  debtor,  a  man  of  high  chival- 
rous honour,  who  bad  been  reduced  to  insolvency 
by  a  sudden  and  unavoidable  misfortune,  proved 
to  him  to  a  demonstration,  that  he  had  not  the 
means  of  paying  him  a  single  groat,  and  that  all 
process  against  him  would  be  but  increasing  the 
loss ;  Richard,  instead  of  flying  into  a  passion, 
and  casting  the  wretch  into  prison  for  pure  spite, 
as  many  less  noble-minded  men  would  have  done, 
promptly  furnished  him  with  funds  to  begin  the 
world  anew.  He  directed  and  assisted  him  in 
the  road  to  wealth ;  and,  as  exalted  benevolence 
should  ever  have  its  reward,  he  had  soon  the 
gratification  of  receiving  back  both  the  original 
debt  and  the  subsequent  loan,  accompanied  with 
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wUck,  ■wiMiiiil  1>T  the 
roles  of  bniiiif  iutaid  of  Ae  aict Bowings  of 
m  gratefiil  hetrt,  nu^kl  Imtc  powfJ  lor  osorr. 
The  illiberal  fmiled,  and  remarked  tkat  Ridiard 
liad  plajed  bis  game  admiraUj,  and  counted  well 
upon  bis  man;  but  these  remarks  aflected  not 
the  pbilanthrDpist's  qniet.  He  knew  well  that 
extraordinary  rirtnes  are  erer  defiuned  by  those 
who  want  the  coamge  to  imitate  them. 

Bnt  Richard  Waring^s  discretion  was,  perhaps, 
the  least  questioned  of  all  his  great  qualities. 
And  who,  indeed,  could  doubt  the  prudence  and 
self-control  of  the  man  to  whom  yon  might  relate 
the  most  startling  tale  of  weal  or  of  wo,  yet  by 
the  closest  obsenration  could  neyer  glean  from 
his  grave,  unmoved  features,  or  calm,  sonorous 
voice,  whether  the  intelligence  you  communicated 
made  or  mined  his  fortunes? 

Endued  with  qualities  like  these,  Richard 
Waring  passed  through  that  disputatious  age 
without  once  giving  utterance  to  an  opinion.  In 
externals  he  conformed  rigidly  with  whatever  was 
required  by  the  royal  ordinance  of  the  day; 
while  to  the  Catholic,  the  faint  shadow  of  a 
mournful  smile  might  serve  to  convey  an  appeal 
for  pity  on  his  degrading  compliances ;  or  to  the 
Protestant,  the  unflinching  serenity  with  which 
he  listened  to  the  most  rancorous  invectives 
against  the  sins  of  their  rivals,  might  imply  how 
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e  be  a7iiipathi8ed  at  heart  with  the  aacleat 
n.    Sncli  wsa  the  position  of  Richard  W&ring 
I  lib  the  working-day  world. 

Bui  behind  the  outward  visible  character  of 
mrv  Riaj>,  there  lies  a  Eecret  luental  history, 
*liicli,  however  it  may  be  hid  from  the  eye, 
)«ars  the  same  relation  to  his  actions  that  the 
wil  frDm  which  the  roots  draw  their  nourish- 
ineni  dges  to  the  vegetation  that  corera  aud 
eoaetMh  H. 

Early  in  life  Richard  Waring  bad  determined, 
>  his  own  satisfaction,  that  all  religious  creeds, 
teTcr  form  they  took,  were  but  varieties  of 
SAxae  scheme,  by  which  the  few  sought  to 
le  the  many ;  that  heaven  and  hell  were 
the  chimeras  of  weak  or  of  designing 
b;  and  that  the  soul  (if  soul  there  were), 
^mortal  with  the  body  in  which  it  found  itself, 
I  bat  the  tenant  of  a  house  where  the  lease 
the  occupant  would  espire  together;  and 
coDMqaently,  the  sole  care  of  the  latter 
I  be  to  make  big  habitation  as  comfortable 
ft  poflsible,  so  long  as  be  possessed  it. 

Well   pleased   at   this  discovery,   which   left 

bis    vigorous    miud    the    nnahackled   use   of  its 

powers,  he  laughed  at  all  minor  restraiots.     For 

BWbat    was    virtue — what    honour — except    the 

I  of  men,  if  no  eye  but  man's  could  see  ? 

I  contriTed  to  gain  men's  good  opinion,  there- 
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fore  he  was  Tirtaons — he  was  honourable.  He 
thought  of  Conscience,  and  smiled.  If  neither 
from  God  nor  man,  what  could  conscience  be 
but  himself?  and  he  and  himself  had  no  fear 
of  disagreeing  upon  any  actions  unknown  to  all 
besides. 

With  this  freedom  from  every  moral  restraint 
he  entered  on  the  world,  bringing  with  him,  not 
high,  —  that  word  would  be  misapplied  —  but 
strong  mental  powers,  and  a  delicacy  of  tact, 
that  felt  at  once  the  proper  moment  to  yield 
or  to  resist ;  and  his  success  was  proportionately 
great.  Yet  so  much  of  this  was  owing  to  the 
quick  perception,  the  readiness  of  resource,  and 
the  firmness  of  nerve,  of  the  individual,  that  we 
cannot  conscientiously  recommend  his  example 
to  others  as  certain  of  securing  the  same  re- 
sults. 

His  domestic  story  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  words.  At  the  ripe  age  of  forty,  falling 
a  victim  to  a  stray  shaft  of  the  universal  archer, 
he  united  himself,  as  very  prudent,  worldly  men 
will  sometimes  do,  to  a  lovely  penniless  bride. 
Here  his  character  for  the  rest  of  his  life  wavered 
a  short  time  in  the  balance;  for  beneath  the 
influence  of  her  buoyant,  innocent  gaiety,  and 
untiring,  girlish  mirth,  the  iron  man  would  yield 
and  soften  till  even  the  despised  and  well-known 
outer  world    appeared   to   take  a  warmer  and 
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kindlier  glow  from  the  beams  of  that  domestic 
sun. 

But  after  two  short  happy  years  she  was 
removed  from  him ;  and,  as  the  steel  once 
heated,  receives,  under  a  sudden  chill,  but  a 
new  and  harder  grain,  so  his  kindling  heart, 
thus  suddenly  steeped  in  the  cold  waters  of 
affliction,  closed  its  every  pore  impenetrable  for 
ever  to  all  future  influences. 

Yet  as  even  the  intractable  steel  owns  still 
one  power  to  which  it  yields  obedience,  so  there 
was  yet  one  magnet  to  which  the  adamantine 
heart  of  Richard  Waring  still  turned  with  a 
devotion  that  trembled  as  it  worshipped.  His 
child — their  child!  His  love  for  this  boy,  a 
fine  sprightly  urchin  of  five  years  old  at  the 
commencement  of  our  story,  was  a  passion  as 
intense  as  it  was  solitary — for  this  formed  now 
the  one  vent  for  all  of  human  affection  that  re- 
mained in  the  breast  of  the  father;  and  as  the 
eagle  ravages  hill  and  vale  to  bear  home  food  to 
its  nestled  young,  so  Richard  Waring,  with  this 
one  instinct  of  savage  affection,  viewed  the  world 
but  as  a  wide  hunting-ground  on  which  he  might 
freely  forage  for  his  darling  boy. 

Without  connecting  himself  with  any  party, 
or  compromising  himself  with  any  individual, 
few  men  knew  better  the  extent  of  the  popular 
disafiection-  or  the  probable  direction  of  its  course, 
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than  Master  Waring.  He  only  listened  where 
others  talked,  he  only  watched  where  others 
moved ;  bat  he  drew  his  conclusions  with  a  sa- 
gacity that  never  deceived  him. 

At  this  period  he  excited  much  surprise  and 
conversation  among  his  fellow -traders  by  the 
purchase  of  a  small  retired  house  out  of  the 
town,  across  and  to  the  east  of  the  Hull,  to 
which  he  removed  his  son  with  two  old  attached 
domestics. 

We  say  this  proceeding  excited  much  re- 
mark ;  for  that  a  trader  should  live  apart  from 
the  hallowed  home  of  his  wealth  was  a  violation 
of  the  household  gods  of  which  our  forefathers 
never  entertained  an  idea. 

Kichard,  however,  who  always  knew  the 
value  of  volunteering  an  explanation  when  si- 
lence would  lead  to  a  dozen,  not  half  so  good, 
being  firamed  by  others,  said  that  his  child's  health 
was  too  delicate  for  him  to  sleep  amid  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  town,  and  that  his  own  affection 
could  not  endure  a  separation  from  the  boy. 
True,  when  men  looked  at  the  healthy,  rosy 
cheeks  of  the  child,  which  belied  this  assertion, 
they  laughed  at  the  doting  father's  over  anxiety, 
and  remarked  that  the  wisest  heads  had  their 
weak  points  ;  nodding  thereupon  their  own,  with 
a  self-complacent  smile  that  seemed  to  defy  the 
detection  of  any  weakness  there.     But  Richard 
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wiUingly  suffered  them  to  enjoy  their  saperiority ; 
content  to  be  in  possession  of  m  home  either 
within  or  witlioat  the  walls  of  the  town,  as  eir» 
camstances  might  render  most  adyantageoos. 
Again,  he  thought  should  he  require — we  cannot 
say  to  talk  with  a  friend,  but — to  suffisr  a  friend 
to  talk  to  him,  the  priyacy  desiraUa  oa  sodi 
occasions  would  be  much  more  easily  aecttfad 
in  this  retirement  than  amid  the  bustle  and  under 
the  eyes  of  the  town. 

The  Lincolnshire  rising  now  gare  the  first 
indication  of  the  approaching  storm  ;  and  though 
that  flash  passed  harmless,  still  it  shewed  that 
lightning  was  in  the  air.  But  Richard  only 
devoted  himself  more  strictly  to  his  lawful  pur- 
suits, and  no  word  escaped  him  either  of  approval 
or  censure  of  the  insolent  demonstration. 

However,  though  Richard  would  not  talk,  his 
friends  would ;  and  one  of  these,  a  wealthy, 
prudent  man,  and  yet  so  fondly  devoted  to  bis 
Church  as  to  be  deeply  involved  in  the  plans  of 
the  malcontents,  took  occasion  to  inveigh  bitterly 
against  the  cowardice  and  treachery  of  the  mul- 
titude, who  had  left  their  leaders  to  the  royal 
vengeance. 

Richard,  fixing  his  calm  grey  eyes  full  on  the 
face  of  the  speaker,  replied,  **  Their  leaders  have 
been  themselves  guilty  of  a  desertion  far  more  base.** 

The  listener  started.     The  voice  from  Friar 
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Bacon's  brazen  lieaJ  could  scarcely  liave  excited 
more  surprise,  Uian  did  so  clear  and  uacompro- 
mising;  a  declaration  from  such  a  quarter.  Yet 
tlie  words,  though  oracular,  were  ambiguous  too  : 
but  Richard  had  an  object,  and  continued  : 

"  They  have  deserted  no  chief  elected  by 
themselves  for  the  purposes  of  a  day,  but  they 
have  betrayed  those  whom  the  laws  of  nature 
ami  the  assignment  of  Heaven  had  committed 
to  their  guardianship.  Where  are  now  their 
desolule  widows — where  their  beggared  children  ? 
What  provision  did  Ihey  make  for  these  before 
venturing  ou  such  a  tempestuous  scaT  Where 
shall  these  helpless  ones  look  for  the  bread  of 
to-morrow — for  that  of  tlie  next  week — of  the 
next  year — of  all  the  long  and  wretched  years 
that  may  yet  separate  them  from  the  envied 
grave,  and  through  every  hour  of  which  will  be 
ri»ing  in  their  hearts  a  curse  upon  the  reckless 
selHvhnew  of  those  who  should  have  been  their 
providers?" 

The  eye  of  the  listener  fell.  He  had  a  dearly 
loved  wife  and  six  young  children,  and  Uiis  the 
merchant  knew. 

"  1  Seldom  presume,"  Richard  continued,  "  (o 
censure  the  actions  of  any  man  ;  yet  1  cannot 
but  remcmlMir  that  I  have  been  a  husband,  that 
I  am  &  father,  and  feel  that,  should  my  courage 
lead  me  to  follow   the  example   of  these  men's 
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public  yirtae,  my  aflfection  slioald  first  proyide 
for  the  secarity  of  those  precious  claimants  on 
my  care  who  might  be  left  in  helpless  widowhood 
at  home." 

"  But  how  could  this  be  accomplished  ? " 
asked  the  other,  with  interest. 

"  To  real  desires  nothing  is  difficult/'  replied 
the  merchant:  '*  anxiety  begets  reflection,  and 
reflection  neyer  fails  to  find  means.  But  this 
is  idle  talk/'  he  added,  turning  away  as  if  to  end 
the  conyersation. 

"  Not  so,"  exclaimed  his  friend,  eagerly,  **  not 
so.  Shew  me  the  means — the  possibility  —  for 
in  the  event  of  our  failure  the  royal  despot  would 
seize  on  all." 

Without  at  all  noticing  the  little  "  our  " 
which  had  slipped  unawares  from  his  excited 
companion,  Richard  replied  calmly  : 

^'  Lands  may  be  forfeited,  houses  may  be 
burnt,  chattels  may  be  destroyed,  but  gold  and 
jewels  have  some  value ;  and  these  need  not  be 
left^  either  on  the  land,  or  in  the  houses,  or 
among  the  goods." 

"  Yet  where  could  these  be  bestowed  in 
safety?" 

^'  What  man,"  said  the  merchant,  carelessly, 
''  could  lack  some  well-tried  and  unsuspecting 
friend  who  would  take  these  in  charge?" 
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'^  But  how  should  such  be  trusted?"  asked 
the  other,  anxiously. 

*^  When  men  go  on  that  longest  and  most 
fatal  journey  from  which  they  can  never  return, 
do  they  not  always  bestow  a  similar  trust?" 
replied  the  other,  coldly.  '*  The  executor  of  a 
living  man  would  be  bound  to  fidelity  by  fear 
as  well  as  by  conscience." 

His  friend  appeared  satisfied;  and  Richard, 
convinced  that  he  had  shot  his  bolt  safely  to 
the  mark,  closed  the  interview  abruptly  with  a 
pretence  of  business  that  needed  his  presence. 

Two  days  afterwards  the  same  visitor  reap- 
peared, and  drawing  from  under  his  cloak  a 
heavy  and  not  very  small  box,  he  laid  it  on  the 
table,  saying,  "  Master  Waring,  I  have  thought 
much  over  our  conversation  when  last  we  met. 
You  well  know  the  dangers  of  the  undertaking 
to  which  I  am  pledged." 

**  Hold  ! "  whispered  Richard,  hastily  and 
almost  sternly,  **  I  know  naught  of  your  under- 
takings, nor  can  my  dulness  guess  to  what  you 
allude.  If  you  need  my  services  in  any  afiair 
in  which  a  simple  but  loyal  trader  may  render 
them,  speak — as  you  would  if  those  walls  had 
ears, — perhaps  they  have." 

His  companion  readily  took  the  hint  and  con- 
tinued softly,  "You  mistake  me.  Master  Waring, 
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if  you  imagiDe  I  would  employ  so  loyal  a  subject 
as  yourself  in  any  business  which  your  conscience 
might  not  fully  sanction.  I  have  a  dear  friend 
about  to  undertake  a  voyage  which  may  be  long 
and  perilous.  lie  has  commissioned  roe  to  find 
an  honest  man  with  whom  he  may  bestow  this 
gold,  as  a  provision  for  his  deserted  family,  should 
he,  by  misadventure,  be  lost  upon  his  journey.*' 

The  merchant  paused  a  minute  as  if  in  hesi- 
tation, and  then  replied,  '*  I  will  accept  the  trust. 
Your  friend's  name  is " 

*'  Giles  Armistead.** 

"  Nay,  that  is  your  own." 

"True,"  said  the  visitor,  with  some  confusion. 
"  We  are  of  near  kin,  and  our  names  agree." 

**  Well,  well,  no  matter,"  muttered  the  mer- 
chant, as  though  thinking  aloud.  "  Names  are 
but  air,  and  we  will  trust  nothing  to  tell-tale 
writing."  Then  turning  to  Armistead,  he  con- 
tinued, '^  I  will  accept  this  trust,  and  take  you  as 
your  friend's  surety." 

This  sounded  rather  oddly  to  the  depositor,  as 
the  security  might  fairly  have  been  expected  from 
the  other  side  ;  but  now  Richard  had  forestalled 
any  such  application,  and  the  other,  feeling  the  de- 
licacy of  the  circumstances,  and  that  a  confidence 
which  had  gone  so  far  had  better  be  perfect,  pre- 
pared to  take  his  departure ;  but  not  without  a 
VOL.  I.  c 
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wistful  glance  at  the  box  containiDg  that  treasure 
of  which  he  had  so  unreseryedly  yielded  the  con* 
trol.  Richard  stood  aside  that  he  might  not 
obstruct  his  view ;  nay,  as  the  other  paused,  he 
even  pushed  the  box  towards  him  as  though  to 
invite  him  to  its  re-possession.  This  completed  his 
conquest.  Armistead  grasped  bis  hand,  wrung 
it  affectionately,  and,  without  uttering  another 
word,  hurried  from  the  house. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  describing  these 
interviews  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  by  what 
steps  our  ingenious  merchant  prepared  to  open 
for  himself  a  new  branch  of  commerce,  from 
which  he  thought  it  possible  a  very  pretty  profit 
might  be  obtained.  He  now  set  himself  calmly 
to  watch  the  course  of  events. 

The  rising  known  as  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace 
soon  followed,  and  Hull — his  beloved  Hull — was 
surprised  and  taken  by  the  rebels.  But  the 
placid  Richard  Waring  shed  no  tear  over  her 
fate.  He  saw  Hallam  with  his  motley  associates 
parade  the  streets,  singing  their  Te  Deum;  he 
saw  them  reinstate  the  dispossessed  monks  in 
their  houses,  in  direct  violation  of  the  royal 
edicts ;  and  his  quiet  smile  met  the  holy  Fathers 
as  they  again  entered  their  accustomed  doors 
with  an  unmeaning  amenity,  that  might  be  un- 
derstood either  as  an  expression  of  sincere  but 
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sSent  sympathy  in  their  joy,  or  of  eontemptoous 
compassion  for  the  short-lired  triamph  he  pre- 
dicted them. 

He  met  Giles  Armistead,  flashed  with  saccess, 
and  with  diflicnlty  presented  the  warm-hearted 
insurgent  from  clasping  him  to  his  breast.  Bat 
Richard  calmly  reminded  him  that  one  bright 
day  does  not  make  sammer ; — a  truth  which  Giles 
admitted  with  some  reluctance  at  the  time,  but 
of  which  he  was  perfectly  conrinced  when,  a 
little  while  afterwards,  the  Mayor  and  a  party  of 
loyalbts  seized  poor  Hallam  with  many  of  the 
ringleaders,  dispersed  tlieir  party,  and  delivered 
the  town.  Armistead  made  his  escape,  and 
carried  with  him  a  high  opinion  of  his  friend's 
discretion. 

Richard  saw,  with  some  envy,  the  Mayor 
honoured  for  his  achievement  with  a  knight- 
hood; and  could  not  help  thinking  that  Sir 
Richard  Waring  would  have  sounded  every  whit 
as  well  as  Sir  William  Rogers,  had  his  cautious 
policy  permitted  him  to  take  so  decided  a  step  as 
that  which  had  ennobled  his  fellow-townsman. 
But  his  regret  was  much  alleviated  when,  the 
following  year,  a  stratagem  again  placed  Hull  in 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  and  he  saw  the 
knightly  Mayor's  property  given  up  to  plunder, 
while  hb  own  remained  untouched  and  secure. 
And  when,  a  short   time  after,   fickle   fortune 
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again  changed  sides,  and  he  beheld  Sir  Robert 
Constable,  the  rebel  goyernor,  swinging  in  chains 
over  Beverley  Gate,  he  decided  that  honours, 
to  be  purchased  at  such  risk,  were  not  those  for 
which  prudent  men  should  strive  ;  and  that,  after 
all,  his  own  quiet,  double-sided  plan,  if  not  the 
most  brilliant,  was  by  far  the  safest,  and  therefore 
the  best ;  and  to  it  he  resolved  to  adhere. 

On  this  second  occupation  of  the  town,  how- 
ever, when  the  power  of  the  insurgents  appeared 
to  sanguine  minds  firmly  established, — when  they 
saw  their  self-elected  governor,  the  aforesaid  Sir 
Robert,  acting  with  all  the  powers  of  a  legitimate 
prince,  imprisoning  the  enemies  of  his  cause, 
storing  his  magazines  with  an  ample  supply  of 
food  and  ammunition,  and  even  sending  ships  to 
bring  reinforcements  from  foreign  states,  the 
eager  Armistead  would  no  longer  admit  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  reverse,  but  made  a  formal  demand 
to  his  friend  for  the  restoration  of  his  effects. 

This,  considering  the  present  position  of  the 
parties,  was  a  thing  not  to  be  demurred  to  ;  and 
the  kind-hearted  merchant  yielded  up  the  deposit 
untouched,  with  the  best  grace  in  the  world,  and 
with  many  warm,  and,  no  doubt,  sincere  con- 
gratulations ;  submitting,  however,  to  receive  in 
return  a  gratification  which  might  have  made 
any  moderate  man  well  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  his  experiment. 
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Still  his  ingenious  idea  seemed  to  have 
ended  in  little  better  than  an  abortion.  But 
Richard  was  a  patient  as  well  as  a  prudent  man  ; 
and  seeing  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  still  kept  his 
army  afoot,  he  judged  that  the  end  was  not  yet 


He,  therefore,  fireelj  tendered  a  renewal  of  his 
services  to  his  friend  should  they  ever  again  be 
needed;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  a 
similar  accommodation  to  any  one  in  a  like  stnut, 
for  whose  welfare  that  friend  was  interested,  and 
whose  prudence  and  secrecy  he  would  guarantee. 

The  bait  took  well ;  and  in  the  subsequent 
troubles,  it  was  truly  surprising  how  many  enter- 
prising travellers,  on  the  point  of  undertaking 
long  journeys,  prayed  the  loyal  Master  Waring 
to  act  as  banker  to  their  heirs;  and  with  what 
large  sums  the  kind-hearted  man  encumbered 
himself  for  the  benefit  of  strangers ! 

The  fate  of  these  deposits  was  various.  Those 
which  were  claimed  by  his  clients  in  their  proper 
persons,  and  under  circumstances  which  lefl  no 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  their  restitution,  were 
immediately  yielded,  with  a  willingness  that 
raised  the  temporary  trustee's  character  for 
honour  and  probity  to  the  highest  pitch.  But 
all  eases  were  not  of  this  simple  character. 
Many  grew  to  such  a  pitch  of  complication  as  to 
render  the   decisions  of  the  anxious  merchant 
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as  slow  and  difficult  as  those  of  the  Courts  of 
Equity  themselyes.  Some  of  bis  clients  died  and 
made  no  sign;  when,  as  his  delicate  position 
preyented  him  firom  advertising  their  effects,  he 
was  compelled  unwillingly  to  retain  the  harden* 
some  deposits  still  in  his  own  hands.  In  other 
cases  the  claims  were  made  by  surviyors  who  had 
no  exact  information  ;  and  the  tenderness  of  the 
good  man*s  conscience  made  him  shudder  at  Ae 
thought  of  betraying  his  sacred  trust  on  doubd^l 
evidence;  though  sometimes  he  was  compelled 
to  this,  in  part  at  leasts  for  he  never  risked  the 
whole,  by  the  pertinacity  or  violence  of  claim- 
ants who,  if  not  humoured,  might  endanger  the 
system  altogether.  Thus  was  the  benevolent 
man  surrounded  by  difficulties;  yet,  on  the 
whole,  the  thing  worked  well,  and  his  virtuous 
stru^les  found  a  reward. 

By  this  time  the  repeated  breakings  out  and 
quellings  of  insurrections  had  completely  ez< 
asperated  the  king  and  his  general,  who,  with 
the  royal  banner  displayed,  and  martial  law  pro- 
claimed, was,  by  rapid  and  continued  executions, 
atoning  for  his  former  lenity.  Hull  hiid  again,  as 
we  before  remarked,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Boyalists,  and  its  governor  and  garrison  either 
mounted  the  scaffold,  or  fled  for  their  lives  : 
when,  as  Richard  Waring  sat  one  night  in  his 
lone  house  without  the  walls,  with  the  accus- 
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tomed  private  signal  of  his  presence  displayed 
(for  the  extent  of  his  business  had  compelled  him 
to  redace  it  to  a  system,  and  a  caotioos  one  too), 
waiting  for  such  fugitives  as  chance  migt  thhrow 
into  his  net;  a  loud  and  honied  tap  at  the  case 
ment  made  him  start  from  his  seat  He  opened 
the  window  cantionsly,  when  a  well-remembered 
box  was  thrust  in,  and  a  familiar  but  breathless 
Toice  cried,  '*  I  am  pursued — remember  your 
promise — my  wife — my  little  ones." 

The  speaker  hurried  away ;  and  Richard  ex- 
tingnishing  the  light,  placed  the  box  in  safety, 
and  watched  through  the  remainder  of  the  night 
in  silence  and  darkness. 

In  the  morning  he  kissed  and  blessed  his  son, 
and  hastened  to  the  town.  Here  he  met  a  troop 
of  soldiers  conducting  a  prisoner  to  trial.  It  was 
Giles  Armistead.  The  unfortunate  man  cast  a 
meaning  glance  at  his  friend,  which  the  other 
returned,  though  it  might  have  passed  for  a  look 
of  recognition  only  ;  and  they  separated,  the 
one  to  meet  his  rigid  judges,  the  other  to  post  up 
his  ledgers,  which  he  performed  with  as  little  ex- 
ternal sign  of  discomposure,  as  though  his  heart 
had  not  been  on  the  rack  for  the  fate  of  his  early 
friend. 

The  afternoon  brought  the  intelligence  of 
Arniistead's  condemnation  and  execution.  He 
died    without    uttering   a  word  ;    and   Richard 
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Waring  hastened  to  bis  country-house,  and  draw- 
ing the  box  from  its  concealment,  sat  lost  in  a 
maze  of  inextricable  perplexity.  There  was  no 
name,  no  mark,  no  paper — whose  could  it  be? 
True  it  was  very  like  the  first  box  that  had  been 
intrusted  to  his  care ;  but  then,  many  boxes  are 
very  like  each  other.  The  voice,  too,  which  had 
addressed  him  through  the  window,  sounded  like 
Giles  Armistead's ;  but  he  had  not  seen  his  face, 
and  the  mere  resemblance  of  a  voice  would  not 
justify  him  in  the  perhaps  erroneous  disposal  of 
so  large  a  sum  as  he  found  there.  Whose  could 
it  be  ?  And  not  being  able  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion to  his  satisfaction,  he  resolved  to  leave  it  to 
futui'ity  to  unriddle  ;  contenting  himself  with 
lamenting  to  his  other  clients  that  his  old  friend 
had  not  renewed  his  confidence  in  him  ;  and 
pointing  to  the  ruins  of  his  house,  and  the  deso- 
lation of  his  family,  as  the  most  unanswerable 
evidence  of  his  imprudence,  and  the  most  valu- 
able warning  to  others. 

Whereupon,  lamenting  the  misfortune  of  his 
friend's  children,  he  again  kissed  and  blessed  his 
own,  and  retired  to  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Dmrttd  !•  ■  j  owa  food  biU, 

Its  bevtli  ii  deiolftto ; 
Wild  weeds  are  gatberiDg  on  the  will ; 

Mj  dog  kowk  mt  tke  gat^"— CAOrff  fTorsV. 


Ih  ft  dirtj,  dustj,  little  room,  in  a  dirty,  muddy, 
Kttle  lane  in  the  ancient  town  of  Hull,  lietween 
the  High  Street  and  the  river,  but  conveniently 
close  to  both,  sat  the  indefatigable  Richard 
Waring,  intent  on  columns  in  which  debtors  and 
creditors  stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  battle 
array  ;  while  three  threadbare,  hard-working 
clerks  plied  their  restless  pens  in  that  solemn 
silence  which  attends  the  mysteries  of  the  worship 
of  Mammon. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  without;  but  what 
was  the  sun  to  them,  more  than  a  gratuitous  lamp 
that  cost  nothing  for  oil  ?  The  wealth  which  they 
spent  their  drudging  lives  in  accumulating  for 
another  shed  little  of  its  abundance  on  their  own 
heads.  They  were  rather  like  the  bags  which 
conveyed  the  broad  pieces  to  the  house, —  coarse 
and  necessary  implements  of  trade,  which  shewed 
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no  sign  of  their  golden  occupation  beyond  tbe 
wear  and  tear  it  produced  in  them  ;  leaving  tbem 
at  last,  tattered,  and  nnfit  for  further  employment, 
to  be  flung  aside  into  some  dark  comer,  and 
swept  away^  with  other  rubbish. 

The  four  heads  were  all  bowed  in  silent 
adoration  over  the  altars  of  the  golden  god, 
when  a  stranger  entered  the  apartment.  He  was 
young — perhaps  scarce  five-and-twenty — manly 
and  handsome,  but  a  heavy  cloud  of  care  seemed 
to  weigh  on  his  open  brow  ;  his  deportment  had 
much  of  the  self-confident  ease  of  the  soldier, 
though  his  dress  was  that  of  a  small  trader  of 
the  period,  but  so  ilUmade,  or  so  ill-worn,  that 
it  appeared  as  likely  to  be  the  property  of  any 
other  individual.  The  quick  eye  of  Richard  was 
on  him  in.  a  moment,  as  with  some  hesitation  he 
said,  "  Master  Waring,  I  am  come—" 

"  I  see  you  are,"  interrupted  the  merchant, 
abruptly  ;  '*  but  the  oil  I  told  you  of  is  not  here, 
it  is  at  Alderman  Blubber's." 

Then  seeing  that  his  senior  clerk,  John  Fer- 
ret, was  watching  with  interest  the  astonishment 
depicted  on  the  face  of  the  intruder,  he  added, 
*'  Tou  look  surprised,  but  mine  will  not  suit  you, 
so  you  must  dead  with  him  or  find  another  market 
for  yourself.  Tbe  Alderman's  house  lies  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town  ;  turn  to  the  left  when  you 
leave  this  door,   then   pass  through   the  alley 


opposite,  croiB  the  coart  between  tbe  two  white 
houses,  then  incline  a  little  to  the  right,  end 
fiuring  a  red  brick  house,  there  is  a  kae,  halfway 
up  which " 

**  Master  Waring,"  cried  the  other^  impatiently, 
"  I  pray  you " 

**  True,"  said  the  merchant,  again  interrupting 
him,  '*  a  siere-head  like  thine  will  nerer  hold  it 
all.  Ferret  write  down  the  address." 

*'  Shall  I  shew  him  the  way  7'*  said  the 
obsequious  dependant,  leaping  from  his  stool. 

**  Had  I  wished  you  to  do  so,  I  should  have 
bade  you,"  said  the  master,  drily;  ''and  now  in 
the  time  yon  have  wasted  I  have  done  it  myself. 
There,"  he  added,  thrusting  a  small  slip  of  paper 
into  tbe  stranger*8  hand,  ''  you  must  find  the  way 
as  you  can.'' 

The  other  hesitated  a  moment,  but  there  was 
something  in  the  merchant's  look  that  decided 
him  ;  and  taking  the  paper  with  a  cold  expres- 
sion of  thanks,  he  withdrew. 

*'  I  think  Alderman  Blubber*8  oil  is  all  sold,'* 
said  John  Ferret. 

**  Then  let  him  go  elsewhere,"  was  the  un- 
gracious rejoinder. 

*'  We  have  ourselves  much  in  the  cellar," 
pursued  the  pertinacious  clerk. 

Richard  looked  up  for  a  moment,  and  said 
gravely,  **  He  wants  it  on  credit,  and  has  no 
security  to  offer." 
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This  unanswerable  argument  put  a  stop  to  all 
further  discussion,  as  it  was  intended  to  do,  and 
fully  accounted  to  the  clerk  for  his  master*s  kind 
recommendation  of  his  rival  in  trade :  so  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  proceeded  as  earnestly  as  before 
the  interruption. 

Now  the  closest  observer  of  Richard  Waring*8 
face  could  never  have  guessed  that  he  had  at  that 
moment  had  an  interview  with  the  man  whom  of 
all  others  he  most  desired  to  see,  and  to  see  on 
the  errand  which  he  was  certain  had  then  brought 
him  there. 

He  had  immediately  recognised  the  stranger 
as  Sir  Edward  Waring,  the  sole  representative  of 
the  wealthy  elder  branch  of  his  family,  as  he  was 
himself  that  of  the  younger.  The  cousins  had 
rarely  met,  but  Richard  kept  a  steady  watch  over 
the  one  individual,  who  stood  between  himself  and 
the  remaining  possessions  of  his  family.  He  knew 
him  to  have  been  deeply  compromised  in  the 
recent  insurrections, — he  knew  him  to  have  been 
one  of  the  few  excepted  from  the  general  pardon 
just  issued  to  all  the  other  insurgents, — and  he 
waited,  in  the  silent  hope  that  he  would  follow  the 
steps  of  so  many  worthy  men,  in  making  himself 
the  depositary  of  his  portable  wealth. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  this  subject  of  his 
waking  and  sleeping  thoughts  would  have  thrown 
a  less  cautious  man  offhis  guard,  or,  at  least,  have 
puzzled  him  in  the  disposal  of  him  in  such  a 


manner  as  to  &Toid  the  •nspicion  of  anderlbgs, 
and  to  sare  the  first  sacred  ootpovringB  of  aA 
feetioii  firom  die  profiumtion  of  the  rolgar  gaze. 

Bat  Richard  was  a  roan  of  ezbaottlets  ex* 
pedienlB :  he  had  at  once  hit  opon  a  plot  to  meet 
the  circumatances  of  the  case ;  had  reeeiTcd  the 
disgnised  knight  as  an  expected  porchaser  of  oil ; 
and,  in  what  professed  to  be  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Blabber,  had,  in  &ct,  giren  him  an  ap> 
pointment  for  an  interriew :  and  this  he  had  ac- 
complished in  soch  a  manner,  as  to  deceive  even 
the  lynx-eyed  curiosity  of  his  clerk. 

In  the  meantime,  he  continued  his  business 
with  the  same  phlegm,  as  though  his  visitor  had 
indeed  been  no  more  than  he  had  made  him  ap> 
pear  ;  left  his  stool  at  his  accustomed  minute,  and 
proceeded  at  his  usual  deliberate  pace  to  his  house 
without  the  walls. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  that  since  Master 
Waring  bad  turned  his  attention  to  the  allevia- 
tion of  the  distresses  of  his  fellow-creatures,  he  had 
given  up  his  leisure,  with  singular  regularity,  to 
the  sport  of  angling. 

On  the  bank  of  the  river  Hull,  at  about  a  mile 
distant  firom  the  town,  was  Richard's  favourite 
station.  Not  that  the  spot  was  by  any  means 
&mous  as  a  resort  of  the  finny  tribe,  but  that  he 
always  found  his  best  angling,  whether  for  fishes 
or  for  men,  in  waters  where  his  operations  were 
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neither  liable  to  be  forestalled  nor  disturbed  hj 
others  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit.  The  placft, 
too,  had  little  of  picturesque  beauty  to  recommend 
it;  for  it  was,  in  tact^  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  of  low, 
marshy  land,  without  a  tree  or  bush  to  interrupt 
the  prospect  for  miles  round.  But  it  was  singularly 
well  adapted  for  such  as  might  desire  to  meet  a 
private  friend  without  the  possibility  of  any 
sudden  interruption,  or  of  any  secret  espionnage. 
No  intruder  could  approach  the  spot,  but  bis 
form  must  be  yisible  in  the  flat  expanse  long 
before  bis  proximity  could  be  dangerous. 

Here,  in  the  calm  evening  of  a  lovely  summer 
day,  sat  Richard  Waring,  surrounded  by  the  im- 
plements of  his  gentle  craft.  Yet  his  eye  rested 
not  on  the  water,  but  roved  unquietly  around  the 
horizon  as  if  in  search  of  some  expected  object  A 
small  speck  in  the  distance  was,  at  last,  seen  ap- 
proaching, and  as  be  carefully  watched  its  advance, 
gradually  resolved  itself  into  the  form  of  his  vi- 
sitor of  the  morning.  Satisfied  of  this,  he  turned 
himself  again  to  the  river  and  appeared  lost  in  his 
sport;  yet  his  eye  occasionally  reverted  to  the 
approaching  figure,  as  if  impatient  of  the  delay. 

The  stranger,  at  last  reaching  the  spot  where  he 
stood,  saluted  him  half  petulantly  with  —  '*  Thou 
artan  uncourteous  knave,  Master  Richard  Waring." 

"  Thou  art  a  thoughtless  fool.  Sir  Edward  War- 
ing,'* replied  the  other,  with  a  grave  calmnees  that 
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nade  bim  appear  as  only  enunciating  an  admitted 
fact,  not  offering  an  insult  to  his  friend's  wisdom. 

'*  What  a  plague,  man,  made  thee  take  me 
for  a  dealer  in  filthy  oil  V* 

''And  what  a  thousand  plagues  made  thee 
thrust  thy  proscribed  body  into  the  presence  of 
my  clerks  ?  Think  you  they  would  all  feel  as  ten- 
derly for  you  as  your  foolish  kinsman  does?  I 
was  obliged  to  convert  you  into  whatever  would 
get  yon  out  again  unsuspected.  '*  _ 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Sir  Edward,  laughing,  "I 
found  Alderman  Blubbers  address,"  pointing  to 
the  paper  on  which  Richard  had  directed  him  to 
the  present  place  of  rendezvous  under  pretence 
of  writing  down  his  brother-trader's  abode. 

"And,  now,  what  seek  you?"  demanded  the 
merchant. 

**  Many  things.  First,  personal  safety,  — 
which  you  cannot  afford  me." 

"True,"  said  his  friend,  calmly. 

**  But  that,"  continued  the  oiher,  **  I  have  pro- 
vided for  myself,  if  no  mischance  befall  between 
this  and  to-morrow.  Within  twelve  hours  the 
good  ship.  Adventure,  will  sail  for  Scotland  and 
bear  me  with  her.  If  all  go  well,  you  shall  see 
a  kerchief  hang  over  her  stem  as  the  signal  of 
my  safety.  But,"  and  his  brow  grew  gloomy, 
"my  fortunes  are  not  now  all  wrapped  up  in 
my  own  person.    I  married " 
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Richard  started, — a  phenomenon  never  wit- 
nessed before.  But  there  it  was,  a  genuine,  un- 
disguised start  of  real  feeling.  The  intelligence 
took  him  by  surprise;  and  the  news  overturned 
so  many  dreams  of  hereditary  greatness,  that  tbe 
shock  was  felt  through  his  whole  moral  system. 

"Three  years  since,**  continued  Sir  Edward, 
"  I  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Overton.*' 

"  And  his  heiress,'*  said  the  merchant,  with  a 
forced  smile. 

**I  knew  not — I  thought  not  of  wealth**  (a 
slight  sneer  passed  over  Richard's  lips),  **  I  but 
saw — I  but  loved  her  blessed  self." 

"  Strange,  that  I  never  heard  of  this  mar- 
riage ! 

*'  It  was  private;  and  our  secret  was  never 
divulged."  Richard  listened  eagerly.  "  Her 
parents  denied  her  to  my  entreaties,  for  an  un- 
happy lawsuit  had  made  me  regarded  as  an 
enemy.  Finding,  however,  that  I  was  not  to  be 
repelled,  they  removed  her  secretly  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  country.  But  I  traced  her  retreat  — 
I  followed  her.  She  loved  me,  and  the  old  couple 
to  whose  charge  she  was  confided  became  our 
iriends.  To  be  brief,  we  wedded  in  private. 
We  were  so  happy,  we  dared  not  endanger  our 
bliss  by  communicating  our  union  to  Sir  Thomas, 
whose  ungovernable  temper  we  dreaded ;  and  our 
secret  was  yet  untold,  when,  on  the  birth  of  our 
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second  daughter.  Heaven  reclaimed  what  it  had 
lent,  and  I  remained  wretched  and  alone,  with 
those  two  helpless  infants.*' 

^*She  died?"  said  Richard,  with  a  softened 
Yoice. 

His  companion  did  not  answer,  but  the  strug- 
gling of  his  compressed  lip  gave  a  plainer  reply 
than  words. 

The  hard  man  of  the  world  grew  for  a  moment 
soft  as  childhood.  That  tale  of  domestic  deso- 
lation touched  the  one  human  chord  that  still 
vibrated  in  his  bosom,  and,  with  a  look  of  genuine 
and  heartfelt  sympathy,  he  extended  his  hand  to 
the  mourner,  who,  grasping  it  convulsively  and 
turning  aside  his  face,  continued  rapidly, — 

"Those  precious  ones  must  not  be  left  desolate. 
Their  mother  is  gone  —  their  father,  too,  must  leave 
them,  for  how  can  they  accompany  my  perilous 
and  uncertain  flight?  Richard  !  "  and  he  grasped 
bis  relative's  hand  more  closely,  **  preserve  and 
guard  my  babes.  My  houses — my  lands— all  are 
gone;  but  here  is  still  that  which  shall  keep  them 
above  want, —  which  shall,  at  least,  secure  com- 
petence to  those  who  should  have  been  wealthy. 
Judge  it  not  by  its  weight  alone,  jewels  of  much 
value  are  also  there."  He  placed  in  the  mer- 
chant's hands  a  large  and  weighty  leathern  bag, 
on  which  Richard's  eyes  had  been  expectingly  fixed 
from  the  beginning  of  their  interview.     "  I  know 
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you  have  risked  as  much  for  strangers,  yoa  can- 
not —  you  will  not  refuse  your  kinsman ! " 

How  capricious,  how  unstable,  how  yillanous 
a  thing  is  the  heart  of  man  !  A  minute  ago,  that 
of  Richard  Waring  was  soft  with  the  gentlest  feel- 
ings of  humanity;  and  now,  at  the  name  -*>at  the 
touch — of  the  worshipped  gold,  the  idol  Mammon 
in  a  moment  remounted  his  throne,  resumed  his 
sceptre,  and  swayed  the  whole  man  with  a  des- 
potism as  absolute  and  as  entire  as  ever.  While 
his  straining  hand  grasped  the  treasure,  he  lost  all 
sense  of  the  surrounding  scene;  his  busy  fancy 
fluttered  far  away — it  calculated  the  chances  of  his 
kinsman's  death  —  it  saw  the  forfeiture  of  his 
estates  reversed  in  favour  of  his  loyal  self — it 
suggested  the  extreme  youth  of  the  children,  and 
the  number  of  chances  that  might  intervene  be- 
fore they  would  be  of  an  age  to  claim  their  in- 
heritance,—  and  it  even  glanced  at  the  power 
which  his  sex,  his  age,  his  wealth,  and  his  in- 
fluence as  their  guardian  and  their  instructor, 
would  give  him  over  them  should  he  eventually 
think  fit  to  deprive  them  of  it  altogether. 

Yet  this  was  no  slow  and  lengthened  calcu- 
lation, it  was  the  work  of  a  moment  only,  and 
consisted  but  of  those  wandering  flashes  of 
thought  which  so  often  start  uncalled  into  exist- 
ence, and  gleam  across  the  soul  with  hitherto 
unimagined  suggestions. 
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The  merchant  appeared  merelj  lost  in  a 
moment's  reflection  as  he  accepted  the  proffered 
tmst;  while  his  companion  continued  : 

''  They  are  so  young,  I  fear  they  will  be  a 
bnrdensome  charge  to  a  man  of  your  habits  ;— 
yet  let  the  plea  of  then*  blood  speak  for 
them.  There  are  few  now,  Richard,  in  whose 
Teins  oar  blood  is  to  be  found  ;  think  of 
them  as  your  nearest— almost  your  only  kindred. 
I  will  relieve  you,  also,  from  much  of  the  care 
oith&T  nurture,  for  I  have  yet  another  legacy  to 
bequeath  you,  —  a  worthy  priest " 

•*  Hold,  kinsman ! "  cried  the  merchant.  **  Two 
babies  and  a  priest !  Forgive  me,  but  this  is  more 
than  I  can  undertake.*' 

"Yet  you  must,"  said  the  knight,  firmly, 
*•  Father  Lawrence  was  the  instructor  of  my  Katha- 
rine— her  confessor — her  guide — and,  by  tenderer 
and  more  watchful  cares  than  her  real  parents  ever 
bestowed,  was  indeed  her  father.  Ours  was  his 
home,  and  to  my  dying  wife  I  promised  that  his  it 
should  be  ever;  and  that  her  children  should  be 
blessed  with  the  same  instructions  she  had  prized 
aomnch.  On  this  point  I  am  resolved:  refuse  it, 
and  our  compact  ends  at  once;  and  I  will  either 
seek  for  them  another  home,  or,  even  thus  encum- 
bered, they  shall  share  with  me  all  the  dangers  and 
privations  of  an  exile's  and  a  fngitive*s  life.'* 

Whether  in  this  pertinacious  determination  Sir 
Edward  was  influenced  solely  by  his  love  of  the 
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good  priest,  and  bis  desire  to  secure  to  his  off- 
spring a  sound  Catholic  education ;  or  whether, 
knowing  but  little  of  the  kinsman  to  whom  he 
confided  so  much,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  retain 
some  check  upon  him,  however  little  the  simple* 
minded  Father  Lawrence  was  fitted  for  that  pur> 
pose,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  But  the 
threat  of  withdrawing  the  valuable  trust  produced 
its  effect;  and  Richard  yielded,though  with  rather 
an  ill  grace,  remarking,— 

**  No  doubt  the  Father  was  a  witness  of  your 
secret  marriage/' 

"  Not  so,"  said  Sir  Edward.  "  We  knew  the 
single-minded  man  would  use  his  utmost  endea- 
vours to  prevent  an  act  with  which  his  duty  to 
his  patron  forbade  his  acquiescence ;  and  he  was 
not  admitted  to  our  confidence  until  all  opposi- 
tion was  vain." 

"Were  your  only  witnesses,  then,  the  old 
couple  you  spoke  of?"  asked  the  merchant,  with 
a  carelessness  of  accent  he  found  it  more  difficult 
than  usual  to  assume. 

"  They  alone,"  replied  his  friend. 

"  They  will  be  anxious  to  hear  of  the  children's 
welfare,"  continued  the  other.  "  Where  shall  I 
find  them?** 

"  In  the  grave,"  said  Sir  Edward,  with  a  sigh. 
"  Three  years  are  to  old  age  more  than  thirty  are 
to  youth. — Both  are  gone." 

"And  Sir  Thomas  was  never  informed  of  his 
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daaghters  marriage?  *'  continued  the  interrogator, 
io  a  tone  that  grew  earnest  in  spite  of  himself. 

^^  He  knew  bot  of  her  death/'  was  the  reply. 
**  While  she  lived,  I  feared  for  her  sake  to  make 
the  commnnication ;  and  when  she  was  departed, 
I  dared  not  reveal  that  which  might  have  made 
him  corse  her  memory.  My  pride,  too,  now 
shrinks  firom  the  task  of  presenting  to  a  deceived 
&ther  the  children  of  a  rained  man." 

'*  And  has  your  marriage,  then,  never  been 
divulged  ?  Can  yon  have  been  so  imprudent  as 
to  leave  it  quite  without  witnesses?"  demanded 
the  merchant,  in  a  voice  that  trembled  with  eager- 
ness, notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to  control  it. 

**  You  school  me  well/*  replied  the  father. 
^^  No,  I  have  here  the  attested  proof,  which  I  will 
leave  in  your  hands ;  for  it  may  be  needed  when 
distance  or  death  may  hold  me  far  removed  from 
nay  dearest  interests.  Here!"  —  and  he  drew 
from  his  bosom  a  paper,  which  he  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  merchant,  who  read  it  through  with 
care. 

'^  It  is  quite  in  form,"  he  remarked,  when  he 
bad  ended;  **  but,*'  pausing,  and  repeating  the 
name  of  the  subscribing  priest  who  had  officiated, 
^*  John  Gastigny !  Was  not  one  of  that  name 
executed  after  Mackrel's  attempt?" 

"It  was  the  same,"  replied  Sir  Edward. 
**  A    melancholy    fate    has    followed   all    who 
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assisted  at  that  ill-fated  union.  I  am  kft  the 
last ;  and  now  my  place,  too,  must  know  me  no 
more." 

There  was  an  unhallowed  sparkle  in  the  eye 
of  the  listener ;  but  the  speaker,  perceiving  it  not, 
continued.  "  And  now,  Richard  Waring,  I  have 
reposed  in  you  the  fullest  confidence  man  can 
bestow  on  man.  Be  not  ofiended  then,  if  a 
father*s  anxiety  requires  one  pledge  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  your  trust.  You  shall  give  me  your 
oath." 

*' Propose  it!"  said  the  other,  cheerfully,  as 
if  relieved  that  no  more  tangible  security  was 
demanded. 

Sir  Edward  drew  from  his  breast  a  golden 
crucifix,  and,  pondering  over  it  for  a  moment 
with  a  glistening  eye,  pressed  it  fervently  to  his 
lips.  It  had  been  his  lost  wife's.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  propose  an  oath  so  solemn,  so  awful, 
that  it  may  not  be  recorded  in  this  light  page ; 
and  by  it  the  merchant  swore,  with  an  eye  that 
never  for  a  moment  quailed  before  the  severe 
gaze  that  was  fixed  upon  it,  and  a  voice  that 
never  faltered  in  a  syllable  of  the  fearful  words 
it  uttered. 

The  confiding  father  was  satisfied.  He  grasped 
the  hand  of  his  friend  with  warm  affection,  and 
a  tear  that  fell  on  the  united  clasp  seemed  to  set 
a  seal  to  their  bond. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


« 


Mj  MoUmt."— -  Nmnerjf  Song. 


Thb  same  sun  that  shone  on  the  lonely  fisherman, 
by  the  side  of  the  sparkling  Hull,  gave  also,  out 
of  its  abundance,  a  few  spare  beams  to  light 
a  narrow  and  close  chamber  in  an  old,  dilapi- 
dated house,  in  the  poorest  district  of  the  town 
of  the  same  name.  And,  as  the  meagre  supply 
was  doled  through  the  narrow  and  half-chokcd-up 
casement,  it  looked  a  not  unapt  illustration  of  the 
charity  of  this  world.  Just  so  a  free  flood  of 
wealth  is  poured  unsparingly  over  what  is  already 
laughing  in  brightness  ;  and  so  we  think  it  much 
if  a  few  scattered  beams,  from  the  same  source, 
find  their  way  to  the  abode  of  misery,  to  preserve 
it  from  ufter  gloom. 

Within  that  chamber  a  mother,  not  yet  past 
the  prime  of  life  —  and  what  should  have  been  of 
joy  —  knelt  in  silent  prayer  by  a  bed  on  which  her 
two  youngest  orphans  lay  stretched,  side  by  side, 
in  **the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking.*'    Three 
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more,  a  little  older,  had  crept  together  to  the  re- 
motest comer  of  the  narrow  room,  as  there,  with 
swollen  eyes  and  sobbing  breath,  they  shrank  in 
fear  from  the  remains  of  those  who  had  once  been 
their  joyous  playmates ;  while  half  way  between 
the  two  groups,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  bed, 
stood  the  eldest  of  the  family,  a  fine,  intelligent^ 
looking  boy,  of  about  twelve  years  old. 

His  hand  grasped  the  back  of  a  chair  that  sup* 
ported  him ;  his  eyes  were  red,  but  their  tears  had 
ceased,  and  his  contracted  brow,  compressed  lips, 
flushed  cheeks,  and  hard  drawn  breath,  betrayed 
a  stru^le  of  passion,  fiercer  than  is  often  found 
in  so  young  a  heart.  But  in  childhood,  as  in 
more  advanced  life,  we  grow  not  by  years  alone, 
but  by  events ;  and  Walter  Armistead,  left  by  his 
father's  death  as  the  feeble  representative  of  the 
strong  man,  had  already  acquired  something  of 
character  beyond  the  helplessness  of  tenderly 
guarded  childhood. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  protector  for  his 
younger  sisters,  he  felt,  or  fancied  an  importance 
of  station  that  he  took  pride  to  justify ;  —  the 
counsellor  of  his  mother  (for  who  can  struggle 
with  their  lot  without  making  some  one,  even 
though  but  a  child,  the  sharer  of  their  hopes  and 
anxieties?),  he  learned  to  think,  to  hope,  to  fear; 
—  surrounded  by  perils,  caution  was  a  part  of 
existence  itself;  —  straitened  for  daily  bread,  acti- 
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Yity  and  address  were  in  constant  requisition  to 
sapply  the  wants  of  the  hour.  Was  it,  then, 
strange,  that  in  so  bitter  a  school,  a  naturally 
ardent  temperament  and  quick  intelligence  should 
excite  his  mental  growth  to  overshoot  his  years, 
and  make  the  boy,  in  thought  and  feelings  —  we 
might  almost  have  said  passions  —  approach  the 
man? 

The  anxious  mother  trembled  at  this  early 
developement  of  character,  —  trembled  lest  the 
worldly  weeds  should  clog  and  choke  the  fair 
shoots  of  noble  promise  she  so  loved  to  trace  in 
her  darling  first-bom ;  and,  had  it  been  {K>8sible, 

she  would  willingly  have  descended  to  even  a 
lower  depth  of  poverty  to  save  his  young  mind 
from  the  action,  at  its  very  source,  of  those  selfish 
cares  and  worldly  calculations  which  too  often, 
like  petrifying  springs,  wash  away,  particle   by 

particle,  the  heart  of  flesh,  and  leave  a  heart  of 
stone  in  its  place.  But  to  so  young  a  soul  how 
should  she  preach  endurance,  wliile  she  wept 
with  suffering,  —  how  generosity,  while  they 
starved  on  crusts,  —  how  honour,  while  they 
lived  but  by  shifts,  —  how  religion,  while  they 
appeared  deserted  by  Heaven  ? 

The  boy  stood,  as  we  have  said,  his  glowing 
eyes  fixed  on  his  kneeling  mother,  and  the  two 
emaciated  forms  that  had  so  lately  been  his  merry 

VOL.  I.  i> 
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little  brothers;  and  the  pent-up  passion  within 
him  at  last  burst  forth  with  — 

"  Curse  hun!** 

'*  Walter!*'  cried  the  mother,  starting  from 
her  knees. 

*^  Yesy  curse  him,  I  say!"  repeated  the  boy, 
trembling  with  rage.  *^  Has  not  he  killed  them? 
Look  at  them,  mother!  Poor  Charles, — ^my  little 
Edward !     Has  not  he  killed  them  both  ?" 

**  No,  no,  my  child,  not  he." 

"  He  has !  When  they  were  sick  before,  we 
had  money,  and  got  help,  and  they  were  cared ; 
but  now  —  now !"  and  the  tears  again  found  thdr 
way,  and  he  clung  round  his  mother's  neck  in- 
capable of  another  word. 

'*  Walter,  come  and  sit  down  by  me,"  said  his 
mother,  calmly.  **  Do  you  remember  where  it 
is  said,  *  Bless,  and  curse  not!"'  He  blushed, 
but  evaded  an  answer,  crying, — 

'*  But  why — why  is  this  wicked  man  allowed 
to  succeed  while  we  are  so  miserable  7  You  are 
starving  while  Richard  Waring  has  our  money, 
and  stands  quietly  by  to  see  my  father  hung  like 
a  dog,  and  us  starve  worse  than  dogs  —  for  they 
at  least  may  steal  the  food  they  need  without  a 

crime,  but  we Mother,  I  saved  my  father's 

sword ;  I  will  keep  it,  I  will  learn  to  use  it ;  and 
when  I  am  a  man  —  oh,  mother,  how  long  it 
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will  be  before  I  am  a  man !  — Will  he,  —  do  yoa 
think  he  will  live  till  I  am  a  man?" 

**  Walter,  yoa  grieve — yoa  alarm  me,  with 
these  violent — these  wicked  passions  1"  cried  the 
widow,  with  a  trembling  voice.  The  boy*s  arms 
were  again  round  her  neck,  as  he  said :  — 

''Forgive  me,  mother. — There,  it  is  orer 
now,  I  will  do  any  thing  yon  wish. — There  — 
there  —  I  forgive  him  —  carse  him  !"  he  added, 
as  if  nncoDSciously. 

*<  My  son,  I,  too,  saved  something  from  the 
wreck  of  our  home  —  that  Volume  —  bring  it 
me,"  pointing  to  the  recently  introduced  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures,  by  Tindal,  which  lay  in 
sight.  '^  The  priests  tell  as  we  should  not  read 
it,  at  least  not  without  their  assistance.  I  doubt 
not  they  mean  rightly ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  He  who  gave  to  man  so  ezhaustless  a  treasury 
of  counsel,  of  guidance,  and  of  consolation,  should 
have  intended  it  to  be  shut  from  his  view,  or 
seen  only  through  the  eyes  of  another.  Oh,  my 
child ! "  she  added,  laying  her  hand  on  the  book, 
*'  believe  the  word  of  one  not  inexperienced  in 
affliction:  never  is  sorrow  without  its  balm,  never 
is  the  sting  of  grief  without  its  cure,  never  can 
distress  sink  to  despair,  while  the  words  of  that 
glorioas  Volume  are  in  the  heart,  and  its  hopes  in 
thesoal!" 

''  I  believe  you,  mother,  I  do  believe  you/' 
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Walter  cried,  flinging  bis  arms  fondly  round  her; 
'^  and  if  ever,  hereafter,  I  should  feel  inclined  to 
doubt  those  truths^  I  will  remember  my  mother 
said  she  had  found  them  so,  and  then  I  shall 
doubt  no  longer." 

'^  My  dear  child/'  said  the  mother,  fondly, 
"  you  must  learn  to  take  a  higher  and  purer 
ground  of  &ith ;  and,  as  you  now  would  willingly 
receive  all  because  your  mother  says  it,  so  yea 
must  then  receive  all,  because  you  find  it  said  by 
that  word  which  cannot  err ;  and  to  which  your 
weak  mother's  voice  is  but  as  the  whisper  of  an 
echo  to  the  roar  of  the  live  thunder." 

"  But  is  it  not  strange,"  continued  the  boy, 
pertinaciously,  "  that  the  wretch  who  has  robbed 
U3  should  be  so  prosperous  with  his  ill-got 
wealth  ?  It  makes  me  mad  to  hear  men  cry  up 
the  wortliy — the  honest  Master  Waring!  I  can- 
not, mother — I  feel  I  cannot  forgive  him !" 

''  To  hate  the  sin,  Walter,  and  yet  to  pardon 
the  binner  is,  indeed,  a  hard  lesson,  and,  like  all 
hard  lessons,  takes  long  in  the  learning.  But, 
with  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  it  is  not  imprac* 
ticablc,  and  wc  shall  acquire  it  at  last.  Adver* 
sity  is  a  bitter,  but  a  precious  medicine.  In 
our  prosperity  we  feel  too  independent  of  God. 
When  we  walk  by  daylight,  wc  think  little  of  the 
sun  tliat  gives  it.  It  is  when  we  stumble  in  dark 
and  diiHcult  ways,  beneath  starless  skies,  that  we 
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jfeel  and  acknowledge  the  blessings  of  light.  lie 
wbo  sails  over  smooth  waters  g^res  not  a  thought 
to  the  pilot  who  is  standing  unmarked  at  the 
helm ;  bat,  when  the  storm  rages,  and  the  seas 
are  rough,  how  anxiously,  how  thankfully,  does 
he  then  recognise  the  hand  whose  care  guides 
him  in  safety  past  the  threatening  rock,  and 
lands  him  securely  in  the  unexpected  haven! 
Omr  sorrows,  too,  my  son,  teach  us  not  only  the 
worse,  but  sometimes  also  the  better  qualities 
of  our  fellows ;  and  many,  who  in  our  days  of 
wealth  we  deemed  but  heartless  churls,  have  in 
our  distress  shewn  themselves  friends." 

"Friends!"  echoed  the  boy,  with  a  bitter 
laugh:  and  truly  it  appeared  as  though  their 
friends  had  not  done  very  much  for  them. 

'*  I  fear,  Walter,"  continued  the  mother, 
**when  we  were  rich  we  did  not  support  tliose 
whose  wants  we  pitied ;  but  considered  a  triflin": 
temporary  relief  of  their  distress  a  sufficient  dis- 
charge of  our  charitable  duties,  and  entitling  us 
even  to  their  permanent  gratitude.  You  blush, 
my  child,  — you  see  how  different  a  standard  we 
adopt  for  the  actions  of  others  from  that  by  which 
we  measure  our  own.  Oh,  how  much  m«)re 
charitable  would  our  judgments  be,  would  wr 
but,  ere  we  censure,  for  a  moment  reverse  the 
picture,  and  candidly  admit  how  we,  in  their 
position,  would  act  to  them  in  ours.     Perhaps, 
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the  wretched  man,  to  whom  I  cannot  think  we 
err  in  attributing  our  ruin,  did  bat  yield  to  some 
strong  temptation  which  might  hare  equally 
oyercome  ourselres." 

**The  wretched  man!  —  Can  yon  then  pity 
him  ?•• 

**  I  always  pity  the  wicked,  my  child ;  none 
want  compassion  so  much.  Bat  tell  me,  Walter, 
would  you  now,  had  you  the  power,  exchange 
with  him  for  whom  you  think  pity  sonnds  so 
strangely?  Would  yon  for  a  moment  cease  to 
be  the  poor  but  honest  orphan,  Walter  Armis- 
tead,  to  become  the  rich,  but,  however  well 
esteemed  by  the  world,  the  guilty  Richard 
Waring?" 

"Would  I?*'  said  the  boy,  and  his  face 
flushed  to  the  brows,  — "  not  for  all  his  wealth 
a  million  times  told  over!  No!  rather  would  I 
be  the  mangled  dc^  that  dies  in  the  ditch  — 
rather  the  filthy  sow  that  wallows  in  the  mire  — 
than  such  a  heartless  scoundrel  !*'• 

*'  Too  warm — too  warm  still,  poor  boy,"  said 
the  mother,  with  a  mournful  smile.  "  But  see,  the 
Volume  lies  still  unopened.  Read  to  me,  Walter ; 
there  we  shall  find  all  that  we  need  for  guidance 
or  for  consolation.  I  need  not  tell  you  where  ;  — 
the  pages  will  open  of  themselves ;  the  same 
passages  have  so  long  and  so  often  been  the  lights 
that  cheered  my  solitary  hours." 
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He  took  the  book ;  the  pages,  blistered  with 
many  a  tear-drop,  seemed  to  spread  themselves 
spontaneously  before  him,  and,  with  a  trembling 
Toice,  he  b^an  to  read.  But  as  he  proceeded, 
the  flush  passed  from  his  cheek,  his  tone  became 
more  calm,  the  words  of  **  the  widow  and  the 
fiitherless  "  drew  him  closer  to  her  side ;  silently 
he  took  her  hand  in  his,  and,  as  he  ended,  his 
eyes,  bright  with  the  dew  of  painless  tears,  met 
hers,  and  he  was  folded  to  her  heart  in  the  close 
embrace  of  holy,  and,  for  the  moment,  unalloyed) 
domestic  love. 

*^  I  do  forgive  him,"  said  the  boy;  and  this 
time  the  carse  did  not  rise  to  his  lips. 

"  And  now,  Walter,"  said  the  widow,  **  it  is 
near  the  hour  at  which  the  good  Miller  Hudson 
bade  us  send  for  bread.  A  walk  through  the 
fresh  fields  and  by  the  river's  side  will  refresh 
thee ;  and  truly,  my  poor  boy,"  she  added,  with  a 
sigh,  "  thy  cheek  is  very  pale." 

With  another  kiss  to  his  mother,  and  some 
cautions  to  his  young  sisters,  who,  so  lately 
weeping,  were  now — Oh  thoughtless  childhood ! — 
playing  together  in  the  same  corner, — he  pre- 
pared to  depart.  As  he  passed  the  bed  he 
paused:  again  his  brow  knit — again  the  strug- 
gle arose  within  him,  and  all  bis  virtuous  resolves 
seemed  taking  flight ;  but  with  a  violent  cSbrt 
he  swallowed   his   rising  passion,  and,  resolved 
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to  be  tempted  no  further,  strode  manfully  from 
the  house. 

We  have  dwelt  long  on  this  little  scene, — 
Ipnger,  perhaps,  than  many  may  approve.  Yet 
how  often  is  it  by  such  that  the  character  is 
formed  for  life  !  How  many  can  trace  back  the 
principles  that  guide  them  through  their  mature 
career  to  the  lessons  so  instilled  by  the  fond 
mother  of  their  childhood.  A  father  may  train 
a  son  for  the  paths  of  glory  and  distinction,  and 
may  fit  him  for  a  brilliant  station  in  the  eyes  of 
an  admiring  world  ;  but  for  the  peace  of  that 
still  small  voice  that  speaks  within, —  for  the 
solace  of  sickness,  of  sorrow,  and  neglect, — and 
for  the  light  that  shall  pierce  the  gloom  of  that 
last  mortal  hour  of  strife — blessed,  oh  thrice 
blessed,  is  he  who  has  owned  a  Christian  mother! 
There,  no  toil  can  weary  ;  there,  no  disappoint- 
ment can  subdue ;  there,  no  false  shame  can 
silence.  Duty  directs  affection ;  she  sows  the 
good  seed,  and  waits  in  faith  and  in  patience  for 
the  former  and  the  latter  rain.  She  has  trained 
up  her  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  though 
the  mists  of  the  world  may  for  a  time  appear 
to  obscure  the  mid-day  orb,  still  at  eventide  it 
shall  be  light ;  the  same  brightness  that  accom- 
panied his  rising  shall  attend  his  setting  sun  ; 
when  he  is  old  he  shall  not  depart  from  it. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


"  Iniects  hsTe  made  the  lion  mad  ere  now." — Buron, 


jREVEyoss  a  nos  moutons!  We  find  Sir  Edward 
and  Master  Richard  Waring  where  we  left  tliera, 
by  the  lonely  river's  side,  still  occupied  in  their 
confidential  arrangements. 

"  My  poor  babes  will  be  with  you  to-night," 
said  the  former ;  "  for  I  have  had  them  brought 
here,  in  fiiU  confidence  of  the  result  of  this 
interview.  You  see  I  calculated  justly  on  my 
kinsman's  love." 

Richard  uttered  a  murmur,  which  was  in- 
tended as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  compliment ; 
but  his  soaring  fancy  sank  many  degrees  at  being 
thus  nidely  called  back  to  the  incumbrances  with 
which  his  trust  was  burdened.  Restoring  his 
composure,  however,  by  a  gentle  pressure  of  the 
precious  bag,  where  his  fingers  indistinctly  felt 
the  forms  of  some  of  the  jewels  within,  he  replied, 
with  perfect  sang  froid,   that   they   should    be 

d2 
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welcome ;  then,  with  something  of  interest  he 
added, — 

^'And  yoarself?  have  you  yet  marked  out 
any  definitire  plan  for  your  course?" 

''  No/*  said  the  other,  with  an  effort  to  as- 
sume a  carelessness  of  manner.  *'  I  am  now  a 
free  man,  unburdened  by  any  tie ;  a  mere  straw, 
severed  from  its  root,  its  grains  of  com  threshed 
out,  and  ready  to  be  whirled — I  know  not  whither 
— by  the  first  breeze  that  may  think  me  worth 
conveyance.  To-morrow,  I  hope  to  sail,  as  I  told 
you,  for  Scotland,  whence  I  shall  pass,  I  know 
not  where,  —  probably  to  Spain  or  to  the  Empe- 
ror's German  dominions ;  any  where  for  active 
employment.  I  have  been  bred  a  soldier,  and,  in 
truth,  there  is  something  within  me  that  cannot 
bear  the  monotony  of  an  inactive  life.  There  are 
still  feelings  and  thoughts  that  I  cannot  eradicate, 
but  that  I  may  perhaps  drown  in  the  din  of  war 
and  the  bustle  of  occupation." 

"  Spain — Germany  !"  cried  Richard,  with  af- 
fected surprise.  "What!  place  yourself  in  the 
hands  of  the  faithless  and  politic  Charles,  who 
may  to-morrow  find  it  his  interest  to  become 
King  Henry's  closest  friend,  and  who  would  then 
not  hesitate  to  give  up  to  his  vengeance  any 
victim  the  tyrant  might  demand  ?" 

Richard  seemed  startled  at  the  sound  of  so 
strong  a  word  from  his  own  lips,   and  looked 
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stealthily  roond  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  was 
heard  by  none  bnt  the  proscribed  man,  whose 
evidence  he  feared  not.  But  all  was  silent  and 
lonely.  Yet  his  eye  rested  a  few  moments  where 
a  moving  speck  in  the  direction  of  the  town 
seemed  to  give  evidence  of  a  stranger  s  approach. 
As,  however,  the  object  was  yet  too  dbtant  for 
examination,  he  contented  himself  with  fumbling 
nneasily  about  the  precious  bag,  and  from  time 
to  time  casting  furtive  glances  over  his  shoulder, 
as  he  continued, — 

**  But  why  Spain  —  why  Germany  —  why 
even  Europe  ?  where  by  every  event  your  safety 
may  be  compromised  —  where  the  long  and 
powerful  arm  of  your  foe  may  still  reach  you — 
where  the  jar  of  conflicting  creeds  shall  still  ring 
in  your  ears — where,  shackled  and  braided  with 
the  proscription  of  your  own  land,  the  path  of 
advancement  and  of  usefulness  shall  be  for  ever 
barred  against  the  foreign  fugitive  !*' 

**  Where  should  I  go  then?"  demanded  the 
Ibtener,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Turn  your  eyes  westward  ;  there  a  new 
world  is  laid  open  to  the  adventurous  and  the 
brave.  There  the  heresies  of  depraved  Europe 
have  not  reached — there  the  cries  of  butchered 
Englishmen  call  to  their  countrymen  for  aid 
against  the  bloody  and  oppressing  Spaniard  — 
there  wealth  is  to  be  achieved  beyond  the  miser's 
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dreams  (and  what  may  not  wealth  hereafter  affect 
in  paving  the  road  that  shall  lead  back  to  your 
home  ?) — nay,  there,  with  your  talents,  your  youth, 
your  energy,  you  might  oven  found  a  home  that 
should  laugh  that  of  your  more  humble  fathers 
to  scorn — a  princedom — a  monarchy!  Nothing 
in  a  new  world  is  too  much  for  the  able  and  the 
enterprising  to  attempt." 

He  paused  to  give  this  flight  of  eloquence  its 
full  effect ;  and  strangely  enough  did  this  long, 
enthusiastic,  and  daring  speech  sound  from  the 
lips  of  the  silent  and  cautious  merchant.  But 
his  ardour  was  as  calculating  as  his  caution 
itself.  He  was  testing  his  man,  and  sounding 
his  various  chords.  He  had  here  tried  in  suc- 
cession romance,  courage,  religion,  humanity, 
avarice,  and  ambition,  and  had  carefully  noted 
the  vibrations  of  each  ;  and  he  spoke  freely 
because  there  was  none  to  listen  but  one  who 
could  not  betray.  He  was  playing  also  for  a 
high  stake ;  and  he  saw  so  many  advantages 
in  such  a  distant  and  perilous  settlement  for  the 
father  of  his  little  wards  and  the  owner  of  his 
great  treasure,  that  he  felt  it  imperative  on  him 
to  set  forth  all  its  charms. 

His  words  took  a  strong  hold  upon  Sir 
Edward's  fancy  ;  for  his  character  had  indeed 
much  of  all  the  feelings  his  crafty  companion 
had  sought  to  awaken. 
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Bacon  says  with  truth,  that  "  lie  who 
and  children  hath  given  hostages  to  for- 
is  shackled  iu  his  movements  accord- 
in^y;  but  he  might  have  added,  that  by  those 
domestic  ties  the  mind  itself  is  drawn  away  from 
the  highroad  of  life,  and  the  man  has  as  little 
ioclination  as  freedom  for  what  are  called  great 
actions.  Sir  Edward  Waring  had  found  this 
when  his  young  wife  and  children  enriched  and 
sanctified  hiB  household  hearth.  But  noiv  that 
the  ODe  was  lost  and  the  others  must  be  left — 
perhaps  tor  years — he  could  not  but  ieel  the 
iDoamful  truili  of  his  own  escpression,  that  he 
was  a  free  man :  and  with  the  sense  of  freedom, 
however  unwillingly  obtained,  the  inborn  pas- 
sions, which  circumstancea  only  had  repressed, 
!oon  felt  that  the  controlling  power  was  removed, 
and  stru^led  to  regain  iheir  ascendancy.  Thus, 
at  llio  image!!  of  wealth  and  greatness  his  suhtle 
companion  had  conjured  up,  his  ardent  imagin- 
ttion  took  wing,  and  soared  among  ro>iy  clouds, 
&Dm  wliiuh  he  looked  down  on  all  the  possible 
■t  the  already  accompli^thed. 

While  he  stood  absorbed  and  lost  in  these 
Ti*ions  of  glory,  his  eye  was  arrested  by  a  soft, 
catlike  movement  of  the  merchant,  who,  gently 
depositing  the  bag  upon  the  ground,  silently 
pushed  it  with  his  foot  to  the  river's  edge,  where 
its  goodly  round  form  rolling  over,  it  plunged 
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plashing  into  the  deep  waters,  and  in  a  moment 
sank  from  sight ! 

The  poor  glass-vender  of  the  Arabian  tale, 
when,  in  the  height  of  exultation  in  his  fancied 
sultanship,  he  kicked  over  his  basket  of  brittle 
ware,  was  not  more  rudely  wakened  from  his 
dream  of  greatness  than  was  the  unfortunate  Sir 
Edward  Waring  by  that  sudden  disappearance 
of  his  tangible  wealth  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  had  just  succeeded  in  establishing  an  airy 
monarchy  among  the  West  India  Islands.  For 
an  instant  he  gazed  stupified  on  the  spreading 
circles  which  widened  across  the  river,  having 
for  their  common  centre  that  vacant  spot  where 
what  he  "loved  and  lost"  had  disappeared; 
then,  with  sudden  fury,  he  sprang  at  the  throat 
of  the  placid  Richard,  who  stood  unmoved  by 
his  side. 

"  Wretch  —  madman  —  traitor ! "  he  cried, 
gasping  with  passion. 

"  Sir  Edward,"  said  the  merchant,  calmly, 
but  at  the  same  time  grasping  his  wrist  with 
a  vicelike  strength  that  made  the  young  man 
flinch,  "  remove  your  hand  or  you  will  compel 
me  to  injure  you :  you  hurt  me."  His  steady 
grey  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  assailant  with  such 
quiet  determination  and  unmoved  self-possession, 
that  he  unconsciously  quitted  his  hold.  "  Fool- 
ish boy,"  he  continued,  •*  would  you  betray  us 
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both?'*  and  picking  up  the  fishing-rod  which 
had  been  lying  idle  on  the  grass  daring  their 
conversationy  he  deliberately  cast  the  line  into 
the  water  and  stood  apparently  absorbed  in  the 
sport.  Sir  Edward  looked  on  in  unmitigated 
astonishment,  as  his  friend,  his  eye  still  fixed  on 
the  stream,  added, — 

**  It  is  safe,  quite  safe — do  not  fear.  Look 
at  that  tuft  of  floating  rushes ;  it  will  stop  anon.** 
And  as  he  spoke,  the  small  green  patch  which 
had  been  slowly  sailing  down  the  stream  paused, 
as  if  obedient  to  his  command.  The  knight 
looked  perplexed  ;  but  the  merchant  said  smil- 

"  That  is  the  buoy  by  which  we  may  fish 
up  the  anchor  when  we  will.  The  string  that 
holds  them  is  fastened  by  its  other  end  to  your 
bag.  Try  it,"  he  added,  as  with  a  dexterous 
cast  of  his  line  he  struck  the  hook  into  the  knot 
of  rushes  and  drew  them  gently  to  the  shore. 
"  Stoop  down ;  you  will  only  appear  to  be  land- 
ing  a  fish." 

The  other  complied  and  found  attached  to 
the  weeds  a  strong  string,  on  gently  drawing 
which,  the  heavy  but  movable  burden  at  the 
other  end  was  clearly  perceptible.  Much  re- 
lieved, and  somewhat  amused  at  the  dexterity 
with  which  the  merchant  had  made,  unperceived 
by  him,  this  ingenious  arrangement  for  sinking 
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the  treasure^  but  still  incapable  of  divining  his 
object,  he  inquired  — 

"  But  why  have  you  done  this?  What 
cause " 

•'Are  you  blind?"  interrupted  the  other, 
drily.  ''  Do  you  not  see  he  is  almost  upon  us  ? 
Talking  with  you  I  had  forgotten  him." 

"  He!— who?"  demanded  Sir  Edward,  look- 
ing anxiously  round,  and  seeing  nothing  but  the 
slim  figure  of  a  boy  advancing,  he  repeated  the 
question. 

"  That  boy,"  said  Richard,  softly. 

"  That  boy!  that  child!  Why  I  thought  it 
had  been  at  least  a  troop  of  horse!"  And  struck 
with  the  absurd  disproportion  between  the  inno- 
cent attack  and  the  complicated  system  of  defence, 
the  knight  gave  vent  to  a  peal  of  loud  and  irre- 
pressible laughter ; — a  common  relief  of  a  highly 
excited  and  suddenly  unburdened  heart,  "  half 
epileptical  and  half  hysterical." 

"  That  is  admirable,"  remarked  the  merchant, 
gravely.  "  If  he  saw  your  late  violence,  that 
laugh  will  quite  disarm  his  suspicions." 

"  His,  again!"  exclaimed  Sir  Edward.  "Would 
you  persuade  me,  seriously,  that  all  these  pre- 
cautions have  been  taken  merely  on  account  of 
that  child?" 

"  I  never  yet  lost  any  thing  by  caution,"  said 
Richard,  quietly;  **  and  I  know  many  who  have 
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lost  much  by  the  want  of  it.  And  for  *  that  child/ 
you  do  not  know  him  ; — I  do !  A  young  limb  of 
the  devil, — artful,  obsenranty  and  mischievous  far 
beyond  his  years.  Had  he  seen  me  with  that  bag 
and  in  conversation  with  you,  a  stranger,  he 
would  have  guessed  our  business  at  once.  He 
may  even  be  acquainted  with  your  person,  for  the 
young  imp  knows  much ;  and  then  an  informa- 
tion of  what  he  had  seen  would  have  secured  a 
handsome  reward  to  himself,  the  loss  of  your  pro- 
perty to  yon,  and  perhaps  ruin  to  me — and,"  he 
added  after  a  pause,  ''  to  those  who  have  trusted 
me. 

"  Absurd ! — the  very  insanity  of  caution." 

**  As  you  will,"  said  the  merchant,  coldly. 
"  You  manage  your  affairs  in  your  own  fashion, 
and  I  my  business  in  mine.  Which  go  the  most 
prosperously,"  he  added,  with  a  sneer,  **  I  have, 
of  course,  no  means  of  determining." 

Any  further  remark  was  preventeil  by  the 
near  approach  of  the  subject  of  their  conversation, 
whom,  no  doubt,  the  reader,  as  well  as  the  sen- 
sitive merchant,  has  already  recognised  as  the 
son  of  the  ill-fated  Giles  Annistead.  As  his  path 
lay  by  the  river's  side,  the  cousins  stood  directly 
in  his  road,  which  he  shewed  no  inclination  of 
leaving  to  avoid  them. 

Richard  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  vacantly  on 
the  stream;    thinking  within  himself  how  satis- 
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factory  it  would  be  if  the  youthful  intruder  lay 
quiet  at  the  bottom,  by  the  side  of  the  sunken 
treasure,  but  without  any  line  by  which  to  draw 
him  out  again.  As  he  passed,  Richard  could  fttl 
that  the  boy's  look  was  on  his  face,  as  for  a  mo- 
ment he  paused,  and  then  with  a  slight  but 
courteous  salute  to  Sir  Edward,  pursued  his  way. 
The  latter,  however,  feeling  some  curiosity  to  talk 
with  so  desperate  a  young  villain,  stopped  him, 

saying,— 

<'  My  lad,  have  you  far  to  go?    This  is  but  a 

dreary  road  for  one  so  young,  and  alone." 

The  boy  turned,  and,  at  the  rarely  heard 
words  of  kindness  and  sympathy,  his  face  lit  up 
with  a  look  of  animated  intelligence  that  prepos- 
sessed the  knight  in  his  favour.  Master  Waring, 
however,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  an  explanation 
between  the  two  might  at  the  present  juncture 
be  inconvenient,  turned  suddenly  round,  and  with 
a  well-feigned  look  of  surprise,  as  if  but  just 
aware  of  his  presence,  exclaimed, — 

"Ah,  Walter! — is  it  you?  How  are  all  at 
home  ?" 

The  inquiry  was  intended  to  be  gracious,  but 
it  was  unfortunate  ;  it  touched  the  most  jarring 
string  of  all.  The  animation — the  brightness  fled 
at  once  from  the  boy's  face,  as  throwing  back  his 
head,  and  fixing  his  eyes  full  on  those  of  the 
merchant,  he  replied  with  a  cold,  steady  voice, — 
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**  Some  dead — the  rest  starring!'' 

**  Upon  my  life,  a  concise  relation  of  a  horrible 
tale  !"  said  Sir  Edward,  startled. 

We  have  before  remarked  that  Richard  Wa- 
ring was  not  a  man  easily  to  lose  bis  balance,  but 
on  the  present  occasion  he  was  completely  thrown 
aback.  His  equanimity  had  been  disturbed  by 
the  inopportune  arrival  of  the  son  of  his  former 
friend ;  and  now  the  threatened  exposure  of  his 
perfidy  to  one  client,  at  the  moment  he  was  re- 
eeiring  the  confidence  of  another,  was  certainly 
embarrassing  enough.  The  words,  too,  '^some 
dead,"  struck  an  awful  chill  through  his  heart, 
which,  though  hardened  enough  for  the  ordinary 
wear  of  life,  was  not  yet  prepared  for  the  last  and 
nnretractable  steps  of  guilt.  He  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment perplexed  and  silent:  then,  bethinking  him- 
self of  what  he  esteemed  the  universal  panacea, 
he  drew  forth  a  crown-piece,  and  muttering,  "  I 
am  sorry,  very  sorry ;  perhaps  this  may  assist 
them,**  thrust  it  into  the  boy's  hand. 

Without  removing  his  eyes  from  the  mer- 
chant's face,  but  with  a  look  of  supreme  contempt, 
the  ungrateful  urchin  flung  it  into  the  river. 

There  are  certain  bounds  beyond  which  the 
most  exemplary  patience  cannot  go.  To  find 
himself  thus  scorned  to  his  very  beard,  and  to  see 
his  good  coin  literally  employed  to  make  ducks 
and  drakes  with,  was  more  than  Richard's  powers 
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of  endurance  could  bear.  He  considered  it  a  de- 
claration of  war  to  the  knife.  His  cheek  grew 
ashy  pale — his  eye  glared — and  his  clenched  hand 
was  raised,  we  honestly  believe  with  the  intention 
of  by  one  blow  securing  himself  from  further  insult 
or  betrayal,  when  his  arm  was  arrested  by  the 
good-humoured  Sir  Edward,  who  cried, — 

"  Tush,  man,  never  let  a  child  anger  you  like 
this."  Then  seizing  the  boy  by  the  arm,  and  turn- 
ing him  round,  he  exclaimed  :  **  Come  here,  my 
young  spark ;  you  are  an  odd  fellow  to  be  starv- 
ing, and  yet  throw  good  coin  into  the  river.  I 
suspect  you  have  been  telling  us  a  lie ! " 

With  flushing  cheeks  Walter  answered,  "Come 
home  with  me  and  see !  But,"  he  added,  pas- 
sionately, **  I  had  rather  we  all  starved — all  died, 
than  receive  charity  from  him!"  and  twisting 
himself  out  of  Sir  Edward's  grasp,  he  turned  his 
back  on  them,  and  leisurely  pursued  his  way. 

"  A  strange  boy,  indeed  !"  said  the  knight, 
looking  to  the  merchant  for  an  explanation  ;  but 
Richard  stood  fixed,  the  livid  image  of  concen- 
trated malice.  A  word  was  hovering  on  his  lips, 
which  would  have  been  a  very  ill -sounding  word 
from  so  grave  a  citizen  ;  but  in  a  moment  aware 
that  his  companion  was  watching  him,  he  re- 
strained himself,  merely  remarking  through  his 
closed  teeth,  "  Did  1  not  tell  you  so  ?" 

*'  But  what  did  he  mean  by  the  hatred  with 
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which  he  spoke  of  yoa  ?**  demanded  Sir  Edward, 
uneasily. 

'*  A  trick/'  said  the  merchant,  now  re-esta- 
blished in  his  self-possession, — **  part  of  a  clumsy 
plot,  by  which  that  family  are  endeavouring  to 
plunder  me.  But  they  will  not  succeed.  His 
father  was  a  gentleman  who  took  up  arms  in 
your  unfortunate  cause " 

'^  Indeed!"  said  Sir  Edward,  his  interest  in 
the  boy  reviving. 

**  Yes :  and  just  before  the  attack  on  Hull, 
he,  with  a  prudence  similar  to  your  own,  and 
that  of  some  others,  confided  to  my  charge  some 
valuables  to  secure  his  family  from  want,  in  the 
event  of  his  miscarriage.  But  he  was  successful. 
York  and  Hull  were  taken,  and  fancying  for- 
tune was  never  to  desert  him,  he  reclaimed  the 
pledge.  I  need  not  say  it  was  returned  to  him. 
I  will  shew  you  the  acquittance  that  he  gave  me. 
The  subsequent  reverses  you  are  well  acquainted 
with.  He  was  made  prisoner  and  executed,  his 
effects  seized,  his  estates  confiscated,  and  his 
family,  as  you  have  heard,  reduced  to  beggary. 
And  now  these  people  would  pretend  that  I  am 
still  in  possession  of  the  property,  for  which,  as  I 
have  said,  you  shall  see  his  grateful  discharge ; 
and  they  seek  by  public  defamation  to  force  me 
to  buy  their  silence.  But,  fortunately,  my  cha- 
racter is  fixed  beyond  the  reach  of  slander." 
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This  was  a  long  explanation ;  but,  as  we  haye 
already  said,  Richard  could  give  snch  when  he 
wished  to  save  others  the  trouble  of  making  or 
telling  a  story  of  their  own.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion he  had  seen  the  strong  likelihood  of  Sir 
Edward's  learning  something  of  Giles  Armistead's 
story,  and  he  deemed  it  prudent,  therefore,  to 
tell  it  himself;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  did 
with  exemplary  accuracy.  Indeed,  it  was  so  com- 
pletely the  truth,  that  it  seems  quite  a  pity  one 
trifling  particular  should  have  been  omitted,  which 
alone  was  wanting  to  make  it  the  whole  truth. 
But  people  will  tell  stories  their  own  way; 
and  if  he  forgot  to  mention  poor  Armistead's 
second  deposit  of  his  treasure,  it  was  no  doubt 
that  he  considered  that  foreign  to  the  purpose 
of  his  communication.  Besides,  Richard  had 
learned  from  long  experience,  that  it  is  impolitic 
unnecessarily  to  adventure  absolute  falsehood; 
there  is  always  so  much  liability  to  detection,  and 
that  spoils  a  character  for  the  future.  He  found 
it  much  safer  to  omit  or  to  colour  a  truth,  than 
to  forge  a  lie. 

Sir  Edward  listened  to  the  tale  with  deep 
attention  ;  a  little  more  gravely  indeed  than  the 
merchant  would  have  desired.  Yet  the  manner 
of  the  relater  was  so  calm,  so  frank,  so  perfectly 
unembarrassed,  he  could  not  choose  but  believe*. 
The  very  circumstance  of  his  volunteering  the 
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explanation  gave  a  strong  presamption  of  his 
honesty ;  while  the  absence  of  all  protestation  of 
innocence  shewed  that  the  possibility  of  suspicion 
nerer  crossed  his  mind.  Sir  Edward  would  in* 
deed  have  preferred  that  no  shadow  of  a  doubt 
should  hare  rested  on  the  man  he  trusted  so 
deeply;  but  where  shall  he  be  found  against 
whom  no  shaft  of  calumny  has  ever  been  di- 
rected? or  where  could  the  proscribed  fugitire 
look  for  better  aid,  should  he  reject  that  now 
offered  to  him  ?  Determined,  therefore,  to  belieye 
what  he  wished  to  be  true,  he  frankly  accepted 
the  proffered  explanation;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  he  felt  his  interest  still  increase  for  the 
fine,  high-spirited  boy,  whom  he  grieved  to  see 
driven  by  an  unprincipled  parent  into  the  paths 
of  fraud  and  falsehood. 

Yet  why  should  he,  with  a  heart  so  heavily 
charged  with  home  anxieties,  bestow  one  thought 
on  a  stranger,  never  seen  before,  and  probably 
never  to  be  seen  again  ?  He  knew  not ;  but  in 
spite  of  himself  he  felt  a  sympathy  awakened 
which  he  could  not  shake  off.  It  was  the  child 
of  one  who  had  struggled  in  the  same  cause 
with  himself, —  of  one  who,  like  himself,  had 
for  that  cause  been  proscribed, — and  who,  like 
himself,  had  trusted  Richard  Waring  with  the 
protection  of  all  most  dear  to  him.  He  wished 
this    last    thought    had    not    obtruded    itself. 
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Another  followed: — his  own  poor  babes — might 
not  they,  too,  be  thus  left  helpless  wanderers 
through  the  earth*s  dreary  paths,  when  he, 
their  father  and  protector,  should  be  no  more? 
These  resemblances  seemed  to  draw  his  heart 
towards  the  boy.  And  then,  too,  he  seemed 
such  a  noble  fellow;  there  was  such  a  con- 
fidence in  his  deep  blue  eye,  such  ingenuousness 
on  his  fair  open  brow,  such  modest  confidence  in 
the  clear  tones  of  his  voice,  and,  above  all,  such 
fearlessness  in  his  daring  resentment,  as  irresist- 
ibly attracted  the  heart  of  the  soldier. 

He  turned  to  trace  him  on  his  lonely  path, 
and  felt  surprised  at  the  little  progress  he  had 
made.  The  eye  of  the  merchant  tracked  him  too 
with  feelings  far  from  satisfactory.  He  had  been 
greatly  relieved  by  being  so  cheaply  rid  of  the 
intruder,  and  now  only  waited  for  his  disappear- 
ance to  release  his  treasure  from  its  watery  bed, 
and,  breaking  up  the  meeting,  from  which  nothing 
further  was  to  be  gained,  to  bear  it  safely  home. 
But  the  boy  seemed  strangely  dilatory.  He  had 
scarcely  proceeded  a  couple  of  hundred  yards, 
when  he  paused, — the  merchant  grew  impatient, 
— again  he  advanced  a  few  steps, — again  he  hesi- 
tated,— Richard's  bile  began  to  rise.  But  it  is 
strange  how  slow  any  thing  is  that  we  watch, 
with  an  earnest  desire  for  its  speed.  Again  the 
boy  went  forward, — again  he  stopped,  and  turned 
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his  fiice  towards  the  pair,  who  stood  immoyable, 
waiting  his  disappearance.  It  was  clear  some 
struggle  was  going  on  in  his  yoang  breast;  but 
had  he  acted  from  design,  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  torturing  his  enemy,  he  could  not  hare  hit 
upon  a  happier  method. 

The  merchant,  as  we  have  said,  was  now 
growing  anxious  to  be  gone ;  but  the  bag  which 
had  so  ingeniously  been  hidden  from  the  boy's 
▼iew  could  not  with  any  consistency  be  removed 
from  its  hiding-place  while  he  remained  present. 
This  would,  indeed,  be  to  excite  suspicion.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  evening  was  closing  fast,  and 
smaller  objects  were  rowing  indistinct.  The 
little  float  of  rushes  which  pointed  out  the  place 
of  the  treasure  was  indeed  still  to  be  seen,  but  it 
was  fast  disappearing  in  the  gloom  of  approaching 
twilight.  Would  the  young  tormentor  never  be 
gone  ?  Just  as  Richard  mentally  ejaculated  this 
question,  he  saw  with  horror  the  little  imp  of 
mischief  turn  sharp  round,  and  seat  himself  on 
the  ground,  with  his  face  directed  to  the  spot 
where  they  were  standing. 

Now  there  are  men  of  nerve  so  strong,  that 
beneath  the  heaviest  stroke  of  calamity  they  will 
still  keep  their  brow  erect,  nor  quail  before  the 
blow ;  but  where  is  he  who  can  calmly  bear  the 
flippings  of  a  succession  of  petty  annoyances  — 
the  gnat-bites  of  life— which  he  can  neither  guard 
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against  nor  avenge — who  can  endare  these,  and 
yet  keep  his  temper  ?  Had  Richard  Waring  been 
informed  that  the  whole  world,  excepting  his  own 
house,  had  been  overwhelmed  by  a  second  flood, 
he  could,  perhaps,  have  borne  the  disastrous  in- 
telligence with  philosophy ;  nay,  had  he  received 
the  news  of  some  sudden  personal  misfortune,  his 
pride  or  his  prudence  would  have  enabled  him  to 
submit  to  it  without  a  murmur ;  but  this  acme 
of  petty  annoyance  irritated  him  beyond  the  power 
of  his  patience  to  endure.  Unfortunately,  the 
quiet  equilibrium  of  his  placid  soul  had  been  dis- 
turbed for  some  hours,  during  which  he  had  had 
to  maintain  a  continued  struggle  to  preserve  his 
composure  ;  but  now  that  he  saw  young  Walter 
quietly  seat  himself  on  the  grass,  as  if  deter- 
minedly taking  his  station  of  observation,  his 
powers  of  self-control  forsook  him  altogether,  and, 
regardless  of  propriety,  stamping  furiously,  he 
cried, — 

"  Damn  the  little  wretch !  Look  at  him !" 
Sir  Edward  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  Feeling 
little  sympathy  with  what  he  considered  the 
merchant's  excess  of  caution,  he  had  been  an 
amused  spectator  of  his  embarrassment ;  and  this 
display  of  human  infirmity  in  the  breaking  down 
of  the  philosopher's  temper  entertained  him 
highly. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  what  is  to  be  done  ?  " 
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**  Throw  him  into  the  river !"  cried  Richard ; 
and  he  did  Dot  appear  to  be  jesting. 

"  Nay,  that  woald  be  somewhat  too  violent 
a  remedy.  Yet,  in  sober  earnest,  what  shall  we 
do  ?     I  will  go  and  speak  to  him." 

*^Stay!"  cried  the  merchant,  hastily;  for  he 
had  no  desire  that  any  further  conversation 
should  pass  between  the  two.  '*  I  will  go  my- 
self;" and  he  advanced  a  few  steps;  then, 
pausing,  as  if  donbtfal  of  the  eflfect  of  any  thing 
be  could  say  to  remove  the  boy,  and,  fearful 
that  his  companion  would  not  allow  him  to 
have  recourse  to  the  ultima  ratio  of  violent 
measures,  he  bit  bis  lip  and  returned. 

**  This  is  really  too  bad,"  said  Sir  Edward, 
with  vexation,  ''  that  two  men  like  us  should  be 
kept  idling  here,  afraid  to  move  because  of  the 
presence  of  a  child.  I  feel  ashamed  of  myself, 
and  must  insist  that  this  foolery  shall  end.  You 
boasted.  Master  Waring,"  he  continued,  not  sorry 
of  an  opportunity  of  returning  the  merchant's 
sneer,  "  that  you  had  never  lost  any  thing  by 
caution.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  you  have 
already  lost  your  temper  by  it,  and  run  con- 
siderable risk  of  losing  what  is  fiir  more  valuable. 
— Ha!  where  is  the  tuft  of  rushes  that  marked 
the  place  of  the  bag  ?  " 

Richard  started  at  the  question,  and  strained 
his  eyes  to  examine  the  surface  of  the  water, 
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now  darkly  shadowed  over  by  the  twilight — but 
all  was  blank.  His  heart  sank  and  fluttered. 
On  examining  a  few  yards  lower  down  the 
stream,  however,  he  again  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  fugitive — not  land,  but  water-mark.  The 
tide  was  ebbing,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  in- 
creased strength  of  the  current  was  slowly  carry- 
ing its  valuable  charge  from  its  moorings. 

Richard,  who,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  sport, 
had  accurately  learned  the  depth  of  the  water  all 
along  this  portion  of  the  river,  was  aware,  that 
just  below  it  suddenly  increased ;  and  that  the 
precious  consignment  trembled  on  the  very  verge 
of  perdition.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost :  and,  hastily  snatching  up  the  rod,  he  with 
difficulty  again  fixed  the  hook  among  the  now 
scarcely  distinguishable  weeds,  and,  with  a  cheek 
burning  with  mingled  shame,  disappointment, 
and  rage,  drew  the  bag  to  the  land.  He  thought, 
too,  as  he  rose,  that  the  boy,  though  still  seated, 
had  drawn  nearer  to  them  than  before.  Bat 
this  might  be  only  the  deception  of  the  uncertain 
light  and  a  tender  conscience.  However,  endea- 
vouring to  conceal  beneath  his  clothes  the  re- 
covered bag,  whose  streaming  sides  made  the 
garments  most  unpleasant  to  the  wearer,  he 
turned  his  back  in  silence  on  the  scene  of  his 
late  triumph  ;  blushing  with  vexation,  and  feeling 
—  dare  we  confess   so  much   of  the  crafty  and 
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vell-practUetl  Richard  Waring?— yes,  the  truth 
mast  be  told — fetling  very  like  a  fool!  Hia 
iDgenuity  converted  to  his  shame  —  his  secret 
exjwsed — hia  equanimity  overthrown — his  plans 
thwarted — and  himself  made  the  laughing-stock 
«f  his  companion,  by  —  a  child  I 

It  t&ught  him,  indeed,  one  "  great  moral 
InsoD," — that  no  enemy  is  so  feeble  as  to  be 
liespicable,  and  no  caution  so  perfect  as  to  be 
secure.  Yet  we  grieve  to  say,  that  all  hia  gra- 
titade  to  his  instructor  was  a  fixed  determination, 
formed  in  all  the  gall  and  bitterness  of  ignomi- 
nioas  defeat,  and  confirmed  by  every  flap  of 
his  drenched  clothes  against  hia  sympathising 
body,  that  he  would  spare  no  pains,  no  cost,  to 
min,  to  destroy,  to  sweep  from  the  face  of  the 
Iwighing  earth,  bis  feeble  and  unprotected  tor- 
aientor ! 

Something   restored   by   the   cordial   of  this 

resolution,  and  by  the  feeling,  that,  at  leaat,  be 

■till  retained  the  coveted  possession,  he  pursued 

bis  way  in  silence  towards  the  town,  his  friend 

pace  by  bia  side,  with  a  mind  too  deeply 

ifbed  in  his  own  afTairs  to  pay  any  attention 

the  sullen  abstraction  of  the  merchant. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

" '  Come  hither,  hither,  my  little  page  I ' 

•  •  •  •  • 

'  But  sorely  will  my  mother  sigh. 
Till  I  come  back  again.' "-.  Childe  HsnU. 

On  approaching  the  town,  the  cousins  parted ; 
Richard  diverging  to  the  left,  in  which  direction 
lay  his  retired  domicile,  and  Sir  Edward,  who 
had  promised  to  sec  him  again,  and  place  his 
youthful  charge  in  his  hands  before  the  night 
was  ended,  continued  his  course,  skirting  the 
river  towards  the  point  where  the  Hull  pours  its 
waters  into  the  bosom  of  the  broad  Humber; — as 
it  were  to  accustom  itself  to  liberty  by  degrees, 
before  joining  in  the  wild  and  warring  sports  of 
the  giant  ocean. 

He  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  he  was 
startled  by  the  sound  of  a  light,  quick  step 
behind,  following  and  fast  gaining  on  him.  In- 
stinctively he  laid  his  hand  to  his  sword ;  but 
the  next  moment  he  smiled  at  his  precipitancy, 
as,  turning  round,  he  recognised  the  slight  figure 
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ofhis  late  tronblesome  companion,  who  liad  now 
almost  reached  his  side. 

Tiae  feelings  of  the  knight  were  very  different 
from  those  with  which  the  merchant  had  greeted 
a  similar  intrusion,  for  he  had  conceived  a  pre- 
possession in  the  boy's  favour.  He  was  rather 
pleased  at  his  return  than  otherwise,  and  felt 
tome  curiosity  to  know  for  what  object  he  had  so 
dogged  his  steps. 

'Why,  my  little  fellow,"  he  cried,  "what 
bnngs  you  here  again?  You  appear  to  take  a 
strange  pleasure  in  tracking  my  movements." 

"  You  were  kind  to  me,"  said  Walter;  "  j'ou 
prevented  him  when  he  would  have  struck  me ; 
fd  so  few  people  are  kind  to  me  now  that  1  feel 
try  grateful  to  those  few." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  and  have  you  run  all  this  way 
|b  tell  me  yonr  gratitude?" 

'  No,   not  exactly   that ;    but   I   thought    I 
flight  serve  you." 
'  Indeed!  how?" 

'  I  found  you  alone,  io  private,  with  Richard 
[Faring ;  and  he  plainly  did  not  wish  any  body 
9  be  by." 

"  For  which  reason  you  fixed  yourself  ini- 
Bovahly  there?" 

"  I  believe,"  said  Walter,  smiling,  "  I  did  It 
S  little  to  plague  him ;  but  it  was  more  that  I 
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might  get  to  speak  to  you^  and  prevent  his 
doing  more  wrong.     Do  you  know  that  man?" 

*'That  man,  my  blunt  young  fiiend,  is  my 
nearest  kinsman.^ 

'^  Indeed !  I  am  sorry  for  it;  for  then,  I  am 
afraid  all  I  can  say  is  of  no  use.  You  will  trust 
him,  no  doubt." 

*' And  what  if  I  have  done  so?*'  demanded 
the  knight,  with  an  unpleasant  feeling. 

"  My  father  trusted  him,"  replied  the  boy, 
emphatically. 

"  I  know  it;  he  told  me  so." 

*' He  told  you!" 

"  Yes.  Have  a  care,  youngster ;  be  cautious 
how  you  attempt  to  impeach  an  honest  man. 
He  told  me  all." 

"Did  he?  What— all?  Then  he  told  you 
how  he  betrayed  his  trust — how  he  robbed  the 
dead  and  killed  the  living — how  he  plundered 
the  widow  and  the  orphans — how  he  damned  hia 
own  soul  for  another's  gold; — but  I  will  not 
curse  him,  —  my  mother  tells  me  not  to  curse 
him,  and  I  will  not." 

There  is  something  in  strong  passion  that  so 
plainly  guarantees  the  sincerity  of  the  speaker, 
that  it  struggles  with,  and  almost  compels,  the 
belief  of  the  listener.  Sir  Edward,  prepared  as 
he  had  been,  was  staggered  by  the  boy's  impe- 
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',  and  the  last  s 
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was  so  opposed  to 
vliai  he  bad  pictured  to  himself  of  the  designing, 
DDpriucipled  parent,  tliat  be  inquired  ^ith  some 
iDierest, — 

"  And  who  is  your  mother  ?" 
"The  widow  of  Giles  Armiatead,"  replied  the 
boy,  proudly. 

"Giles   Armislead  !  —  a   worthy    and    most 

hoDourable  gentleman.     He  was  executed " 

and  be  paused  abruptly,  remembering  the  indeli- 
cacy of  the  reminiscence. 

"Yea,"  cried  Walter;  "  he  was  executed; 
and  Richard  Waring,  his  friend  —  his  trusted 
friend — never  spoke  a  word,  never  raised  a  finger 
in  his  behalf.  No  ;  for  he  had  his  gold,  and  he 
wanted  to  keep  it,  which  he  could  not  have  done 
■tf  my  father  bad  lived," 

"  But,  my  poor  boy,  how  do  you  know  he  had 
jour  gold?" 

Because  I  do,"  replied  Walter,  impetuously. 
,  blushing  at  the  absurdity  of  his  answer,  he 
Ided,  "  You  will  say  that  is  a  ciiild's  reason ;  but 
did  you  never  feel  sure  —  quite  sure,  of  a  thing, 
and  yet  could  not  explain  to  other  people  why? 
Besides,  my  mother  says  it  is  so,  and  she  is 
lys  right," 

'  Really  you  raise  my  curiosity  to  see  this 
(Other  of  yours.     It  will  be  near  two  hours  yet 
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before  those  I  wait  for  will  arrive.  Does  your 
mother  live  far  off?" 

'^  Five  minutes*  walk  would  take  you  to  her, 
if  you  do  not  mind  going  into  the  town.  And 
I  am  sure  if  you  knew  and  loved  my  father,  she 
would  be  glad  to  see  you." 

"  Now,  harkye,  Walter  —  I  think  it  was  so 
my  cousin  called  you  ?"  The  boy  bowed.  **Men 
in  difficulties  cannot  always  be  very  choice  in 
their  friends.  Suppose  I  should  have  trusted 
him  you  so  dislike,  and  of  whom  I  confess  I 
know  little  beyond  his  relationship.  Suppose, 
too,  that  I  should  be  compelled  immediately  to 
quit  England,  and  that  your  representations  had 
made  me  uneasy  in  the  confidence  I  have  reposed 
in  him.  Do  you  think  your  mother,  living  here 
on  the  spot,  could  be  persuaded  to  watch  over 
my  interests,  and  give  me  notice  if  he  appeared 
to  be  betraying  them  ?  I  have  not  left  myself  so 
unprovided  but  that  I  can  repay  her  for  her 
trouble." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  boy,  proudly,  "  I  am  quite 
sure  my  mother  would  never  hire  herself  as 
a  spy! 

"  You  are  a  noble  fellow,"  said  the  knight ; 
'*  but  you  give  a  hard  name  to  a  kind  act. 
Suppose  I  left  two  little  children  in  his  charge, 
do  you  think  your  mother  would   refuse  me  if 
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I  asked   her  to  watch   if  be   did   bis   duty  by 
them  ?" 

'*  I  Bm  sure  she  would  not,"  said  Waller; 
"  she  woald  do  it  because  she  ought ;  but  I  am 
quite  certain  she  would  not  be  jwid  for  it." 

"  And  yet  they  are  starving ! "  said  Sir 
Edward,  mentally.  "I  knew  I  was  right, —  I 
knew  I  should  love  that  boy,  aud  I  do !  Now 
tell  me,  Walter,"  he  added,  "  I  am  a  soldier — 
I  am  about  lo  traverse  Europe  —  to  go,  in  fact, 
I  know  not  where.  I  am  not  accustomed  tu 
serve  myself  or  to  be  alone  in  the  world:  tell 
me  whether  you  would  like  to  accompany  me  — 
to  share  my  fortunes  —  to  be  my  page,  my  com- 
paoion,  my  comrade — call  it  what  name  you 
will — yoB  understand  my  meaning — should  yoii 
like  ill ■' 

The  boy  was  silent  for  eome  time.  It  seemed, 
in  fact,  as  though  some  fairy  bad  placed  within 
his  gr&sp  the  object  which  of  all  oilier?,  bad 
filled  his  fancy's  dreams ;  yet  he  trembled  to 
touch  it  lest  it  should  vanish,  or  prove  forbidden 
fruit.     At  length  he  answered, — 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  cannot  tell  whether 
taj  mother  could  spare  me." 

"Your  mother  again!  I  tell  you  what,  my 
boy,  1  must  and  will  see  this  wonderful  mother' 
of  yours  without  delay.  Come,  you  shall  shew 
me  to  her  house;"  and  he  extended  his  hand  to 
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Walter,  who  grasped  it  with  an  eamestness 
which,  perhaps,  exceeded  the  measure  of  respect, 
but  bespoke  what  Sir  Edward  loved  &r  better, 
a  warm  and  glowing  heart ;  and,  turning  round, 
he  proceeded  at  once  to  lead  the  way  to  the 
widow's  dwelling. 

The  knight's  heart  sank  coldly  within  him 
as  he  ascended  the  dark  and  narrow  stair.  He 
was  about  to  view  the  wreck  which  a  fidlure 
similar  to  his  own  had  made  in  the  household 
of  a  man  who  had  but  a  few  months  since  been 
his  equal  and  companion;  and  the  saddening 
thought  intruded  itself:  Would  his  own  ruined 
orphans  be  one  day  thus  visited  and  pitied  by 
a  stranger?  Walter,  however,  advanced  cheer- 
fully, and,  opening  a  door,  exclaimed, — 

"  Mother,  I  have  brought  a  gentleman  who 
knew,  and  speaks  kindly  of,  my  father ;  though," 
he  added,  with  hesitation,  ^'  he  is  a  kinsman  of 
Richard  Waring's. —  I  crave  your  pardon,  sir, 
but  I  cannot  announce  you  by  your  name, 
because  I  have  not  heard  it  yet." 

"  True,"  said  Sir  Edward,  smiling  at  the 
simplicity  of  the  boy's  apology.  But  the  smile 
was  instantly  checked  as  his  eye  encountered  the 
pale  and  melancholy,  yet  gentle,  and  even 
elegant  form  of  the  widow.  The  dress  —  the 
chamber,  indeed,  bespoke  a  poverty  that  had  few 
mitigations,   but  the  collected    demeanour,   the 


I  an  embarrassed  self-possession,  and  the  well-bred, 
but  somewhat  stately,  courtesy  of  his  reception, 
shewed  that  do  abasement  of  the  mind  bad 
iccompanied  tlie  fall  of  her  fortunes;  and  he 
itlaied  her  with  as  profound  respect  as  tboagb 
*he  had  been  the  raisiress  of  princely  halls. 
"  I  feap,  madam,"  said  he,  "  my  young  friend 
in  done  little  to  secure  my  welcome,  by  announc- 
ing my  relationship  to  one  for  whom,  he  tells  me, 
JoQ  have  little  love,  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
sdd,  that  it  is  Sir  Edward  Waring,  of  Hilton 
Hall,  a  man  proscribed  for  his  attachment  to  the 
cause  for  which  your  husband  fell,  nho 
aov  trusts  his  safety  to  your  honour  ;  and,  more, 
voald  ask  of  you  sympathy  and  assistance." 

'  Sir  Edward  Waring,"  said  the  widow,  with 
tese  reserve  than  had  marked  her  first  reception 
of  her  visitor,  "  I  have  heard  that  name  from 
the  lips  I  shall  never  hear  again,  and  always  it 
vaa  spoken  with  esteem  and  respect  for  him  vpho 
kre  it,  as  for  aa  upright , and  honourable  man, 
'  I  what  can  so  weak  a  person  as  myself  be 
rviceable  to  you?" 
"  1  must  be  brief  for  my  minutes  will  soon  be 
precious  ;  pardon  me,  therefore,  if  my  inquiries 
diould  appear  abrupt.  First,  Richard  Waring, 
B  you  have  learned,  is  my  kinsman  ;  I  am  com- 
jwlled  to  fly  from  England,  and  I  have  intrusted 
much  to  hi8  charge.     Your  son  tells  me,  your 
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husband  did  the  same,  and  that  you  have  not 
found  him  faithful.  I  would  ask  the  grounds  of 
your  suspicion,  since  Richard  himself  made  me 
acquainted  with  your  story,  but  has  promised  to 
shew  me  your  husband's  receipt  for  the  due 
restoration  of  the  property  to  his  hands." 
''  He  may  easily  do  so,"  replied  the  widow ; 

''  I  do  not  question  the  fact,  but  did  he  tell  yoa 
it  was  confided  to  him  a  second  time?" 

'*  Assuredly  not,"  replied  Sir  Edward,  startled. 

'*  Yet  such  I  cannot  doubt  to  have  been  the 
fact,  though,  I  confess,  I  have  no  evidence  to 
prove  it  against  him."  The  knight  breathed 
more  freely.  She  continued,  however,  "  My 
unfortunate  husband  when  he  fled  took  with 
him  the  gold  for  that  purpose.  He  was  seen  in 
the  direction  of  Richard  Waring's  house;  and 
when  he  was  apprehended,  but  an  hour  after, 
no  property  was  found  on  him." 

''  Yet  it  is  possible  he  might  have  deposited  it 
elsewhere." 

''  It  is  possible,  certainly,  but  most  improba- 
ble. When  he  died,  he  prayed  for  us,  but  said 
it  made  him  happy  that  he  did  not  leave  us 
unprovided, —  for  that  a  tried  friend,  who  had 
rendered  him  service  before,  had  charged  himself 
with  our  protection.  He  did  not  dare  speak 
more  plainly." 

"  I  confess,"  said  Sir  Edward,  thoughtfully, 
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"  there  appears  much  groand  for  your  suspicions, 
Tel  they  are  but  suspicions,  and  may  be  mistaken. 
1  would  glsdly  ihiuk  them  so,  for,  I  confess,  he 
has  my  wealth  already  in  his  hands,  and  I  have 
promised  to  commit  to  his  care  two  young  mother- 
lut  inistits  who  cannot  share  my  flight.  I 
knov  not  how  to  withdraw  the  conRdence  I  have 
piea,  cor,  indeed,  if  he  be  dishonest,  how  to 
ncover  that  which  is  already  in  Lis  grasp.  I 
know  be  has  acted  honourably  by  others  who  had 
not  the  half  of  my  claims  on  hta  fidelity.  I  have, 
too,  his  solemn  oath  for  the  fulHlment  of  his 
pledge,  and  I  see  no  choice  but  that  I  must  go 
trough  with  what  I  have  begun,  though  I  do  so 
with  an  unquiet  mind.  You  asked  how  you 
could  serve  me.  I  will  tell  you,  with  a  candour 
Uttle  suited,  indeed,  to  the  i^hortness  of  our 
icquainlance,  but  which,  I  would  hope,  should 
make  us  lasting  friends.  There  are  some  bonds 
of  sympathy  between  us  and  a  community  of 
•orrows,  thoDgh  on  me  these  hare  fallen  less 
.faeavUy,  for  they  have  still  left  me  the  power  of 
relieving  the  wants  of  my  fellow-sufferers.  You 
a  mother  of  orphan  children — will  you  watch 
oyer  mine?" 

"  I  think  I  understand  your  meaning,"  said 
le  widow,  slightly  colouring,  "  however  guard- 
delicately  you  have  expressed  it.     The 
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offices  of  humanity  are  due  to  all  who  require  or 
will  accept  them,  and  such  care  as  I  can  afford 
your  twice*  orphaned  in&nts  I  will  cheerfully 
give,  as  I  would  have  it  given  to  my  own.  But 
do  not  ask  me  to  sell  my  service,  and  by  so 
doing,  make  my  employment  one  of  a  question* 
able  character;  but  let  me  enjoy  the  happiness 
of  thinking,  that,  however  humbled  I  may  be, 
the  power  of  being  useful  is  yet  not  taken  from 
me. 

**  The  boy  was  quite  right,"  muttered  Sir 
Edward  to  himself.  He  then  replied,  "  I  will 
gladly  accept  your  assistance  on  whatever  terms 
you  grant  it  to  me.  Watch  over  my  poor  babes 
then.  Watch  my  cousin.  You  are  on  the  spot. 
He  cannot  greatly  injure  them  without  its  being 
known.  You  shall  have  means  of  communica- 
tion with  me.  If  Richard  plays  them  false, 
apprise  me  instantly,  and  though  King  Henry 
himself  opposed  my  landing — though  the  traitor 
Norfolk  and  all  his  army  surrounded  the  villain — 
I  will  reach  him — he  shall  find  my  hand  upon  his 
throat,  and  I  will  force  restitution  from  him, 
though  I  squeeze  out  his  false  blood  drop  by 
drop,  and  make  him  pay  for  each  with  gold !     I 

will "  what  he  might  have  added  we  know 

not;  for,  meeting  a  reproving  glance,  which 
reminded  him  that  he  was  speaking  to  a  lady, 
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he  suddenly  checked  the  torrent  of  bis  passion, 
uid  coDtented  himself  with  repeating,  in  a 
calmer  tone,  "  I  will." 

"  And  now,"  continued  Sir  Edward,  "  I  have 
vet  one  more  favour  to  solicit."  Waller  began 
to  fidget  about  the  room,  arranging  things  that 
vere  already  in  their  places,  and  bestowing  a 
nuDute  attention  on  the  most  trivial  articles, 
while  his  heart  was  throbbing  with  tlie  expecta- 
tion of  the  coming  proposal.  "  That  boy,  your 
ion — he  is  a  noblej  and  spirited  fellow —  bow  do 
yon  purpose  providing  for  him  ? " 

The  widow's  heart  sank  with  an  instinctire 
ibreboding  of  its  approaching  trial,  as  she  faintly 
replied, — "  Indeed  I  do  not  know.  I  have  no 
provision  for  him  to  look  forward  to,  but  the 
&ith  that  He  who  feeds  the  ravens  will  not  suffer 
nj  poor  orphan  to  fail." 

>  It  were  a  thousand  pities,"  said  Sir  Edward, 
**  that  such  a  boy  should  be  lost.  He  has  in  him 
die  makings  of,  perhaps,  a  great,  at  the  least,  a 
Soble  and  honourable  man.  Do  you  think  you 
Could  sacriiice  your  love  to  his  advancement?" 

'  To  his  advantage  f  could  sacrifice  any 
thing.  I  will  coafess,"  she  added,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears,  "  that  1  have  often  trembled 
to  think  the  effect  that  this  sharp  struggle  with 
^Terty  may  have  on  his  nnfonued  mind.  I 
ire  endeavoured  to  insul  principles  which 
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position  affords  few  opportunities  for  carrying  into 
practice ;  but,  to  support  these,  I  labour  under  a 
continual  war  with  circumstances, — and,  should 
I  be  removed,  I  know  not — indeed,  I  know  not — 
where  in  this  world  my  little  ones  should  look 
for  another  friend  and  guardian." 

^'  I  will  speak  plainly,"  said  Sir  Edward  :  *'  I 
have  told  you  I  am  about  to  leave  England — my 
flight  is,  I  think,  secured.  I  shall  then  become 
a  soldier  of  fortune ;  I  shall  range  Europe — I 
know  not  in  what  direction,  but  I  have  good 
hopes  of  finding  or  of  making  friends  in  many. 
I  am  not  accustomed  to  a  solitary  life ;  I  need  a 
companion,  an  assistant,  a  friend,  on  whose 
attachment,  fidelity,  and  intelligence,  I  can  rely. 
I  have,  this  day,  seen  much  in  Walter  that  has 
strangely  prepossessed  me  in  his  favour.  Come, 
then,  tell  me,  I  have  committed  my  babes  to 
your  guardianship,  will  you  intrust  your  boy  to 
mine?"  Seeing  that  the  quivering  lips  of  the 
widow  could  not  yet  frame  a  reply,  he  added, 
*'  Walter  shall  have  the  education  and  training 
of  a  gentleman ;  and  I  am  not  so  impoverished 
that  he  should  find  mine  an  ungrateful  service." 

The  hard  struggle  which  had  been  going  on 
in  the  breast  of  the  mother  could  hold  out  no 
longer.  She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
sobbed  aloud.  Walter  sprang  over  to  her,  and, 
twining  his  arms  round  her  neck,  cried, — 
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"  Molber,  dear  mother,  only  say  you  do  not 
niih  me  to  go,  and  I  will  not— indeed,  1  will  not; 
I  will  etay  with  you  for  ever,  only  do  not  cry 

She  gently  released  herself,  saying,  in  a 
calmer  tone,  "  My  love,  your  generosity  fitly 
reproves  my  selfishness.  Sir  Edward,"  she 
idiied,  while  the  tears  streamed  fast  down  her 
pale  face, "  I  ought  to  feel,  and  1  do — believe  me 
I  do — feel  most  grateful.  But  you  must  make 
tome  allowance  for  a  mother's  weakness.  I  will 
believe  ihat  this  generous — this  unexpected  ofiTer 
is  Heaven's  own  provision  for  my  poor  boy. 
Iske  him,  and  the  blessings  of  the  widow  and 
his  own  affection  be  your  repayment !  The 
delicacy  of  the  terms  of  your  proposal  does  not 
conceal  from  me  the  extent  of  my  obligation. 
You  rescue  my  poor  child  from  poverty,  from 
nSenog,  perhaps,  from  vice ;  and  I  can  with 
confidence  trust  to  your  own  high  character  for 
care  with  which  you  will  watch  over  his." 
"  t  swear  to  you  he  shall  be  in  all  things  to 
as  my  own  son,"  said  Sir  Edward,  much 
moved. 

"And  when   do   you  depart?"   she   asked, 
Ith  K  faltering  voice. 
*'  To-morrow,  before  sunrise." 
"  So  soon  1 — yet  it  is  better.    The  resolution 
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once  taken,  it  is  merciful  to  abridge  the  pains  of 
separation.*' 

Anxious  to  change  the  painful  current  of  the 
conversation,  Sir  Edward  resumed,  **  I  said  that 
Walter  should  have  the  appointments  of  a 
gentleman,  and  I  think  as  he  deprives  you  of 
his  services,  he  will  not  grudge  to  offer  you  the 
first-fruits  of  his  new  career,  which  I  will  advance 
him;"  and,  so  saying,  he  laid  a  purse  of  twenty 
gold  pieces  on  the  table,  ^'lliat  is,"  he  added, 
laughing,  *^  if  he  will  condescend  to  accept  it ; 
for  1  have  once  to-day  seen  him  shew  a  most 
contemptuous  disregard  for  money." 

"  But  that  was  not  from  you,"  said  the  boy, 
blushing. 

"  True,  my  fine  fellow:  I  am  flattered  by  the 
distinction."  Then,  observing  that  the  widow 
hesitated  as  to  the  propriety  of  receiving  the 
gift,  he  said,  with  some  pique,  **  Forgive  me,  but 
this  is  the  very  romance  of  delicacy.  However, 
it  is  the  boy's,  not  mine ;  let  him  do  what  he 
likes  with  it,"  and  he  pushed  it  towards  him. 

With  sparkling  eyes  but  trembling  fingers, 
Walter  took  the  purse,  and  thrusting  it  into  his 
mother's  hand,  his  joyful  kiss  rang  through  the 
room. 

All  the  objects  of  his  visit  being  now  accom- 
plished, Sir  Edward  hastened  to  depart,  urging 
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the  widow  to  keep  a  quiet  bat  watchful  eye  over 
the  moTements  of  his  kinsman,  and  whispering  a 
few  harried  instractions  to  his  young  page  of  the 
pltce  and  hour  at  which  they  were  again  to 
meet. 

Of  the  widow's  last  hours  with  her  darling 
boy,  we  will  not  speak.  There  is  a  sanctity  in 
the  mother's  prayer  over  the  child  of  her  love, 
a  holiness  in  her  parting  exhortations,  a  parity 
ffl  her  tears,  that  are  no  fit  subjects  for  the  prying 
cariosity  of  a  stranger's  eye  or  a  stranger's  ear. 
Suffice  it,  the  bitterness  of  separation  was  over  at 
last ;  and  with  a  heart  light  and  buoyant  in  spite 
of  himself,  Walter  Armistead  quitted  the  roof  to 
which  he  was  never  more  to  return. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  And  it  he  gone  V—Conttr. 

"  The  sailB  were  fill'd,  md  fair  the  light  winds  U«w, 
As  glad  to  wsft  him  from  his  nstiye  hom»"m^CkUd§  Harotd, 

The  night  was  pitchy  dark;  the  low  wind  swept 
mournfully  through  the  deserted  streets,  and  over 
the  low,  swampy  expanse  beyond ;  and  a  thick, 
drizzling  rain  coming  on,  completed  the  melan- 
choly discomfort  of  earth  and  sky.  To  the  super- 
stitious mind  it  might  have  appeared  an  inaus- 
picious welcoming  of  the  young  orphans  to  their 
new  home.  But  within  the  house  of  the  mer- 
ciiant  the  lights  burnt  brightly — a  cheerful  fire, 
which  the  chill  autumn  evening  rendered  accept- 
able, blazed  on  the  broad  hearth ;  while  every 
thing  in  the  room  bespoke  substantial  comfort, 
and  easy,  though  not  prodigal  wealth;  and  a 
more  sanguine  fancy  might  have  reversed  the 
augury,  and  said  that  thus  the  little  pair  should 
find  a  warm  and  peaceful  shelter  from  the  storms 
and  gloom  of  the  outer  world. 
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The  party  wittiio  the  room  consisted  of  Sir 
Edfiard,  who,  with  a  melancholy  abstraction,  was 
ganog  on  the  smiling,  innocent  face  of  hie  eldest 
daughter,  who  nestled  affectionately  in  his  bosom ; 
the  priest.  Father  Lawrence,  a  spare,  mild-look- 
ing man  of  about  sisty  years,  with  a  high,  narrow 
foreliead,  and  gentle,  benevolent  eye,  who  was 
sealed  a  little  retired,  playing,  and  not  unskll- 
ftiliy,  the  nurse  to  the  younger  infant  in  his  lap ; 
lad  Master  Richard  Waring,  who,  with  folded 
inns,  alternately  paced  the  chamber  with  slow, 
measured  steps,  and  paused  to  contemplale  the 
group  before  him. 

Of  the  children  we  can  say  little.  The  elder 
■ppeared  about  two  years  old,  and  her  sister 
nme  twelve  months  younger.  Au  Teste,  it  has 
really  always  appeared  to  us  that  very  young 
children  are  all  exceedingly  like  each  other; 
dirided  of  course  into  the  two  great  classes  of  the 
pretty  and  the  plain;  to  the  first  of  which  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  our  young  heroines  belonged, 
ar  we  should  assuredly  not  have  troubled  our- 
kIvcs  with  the  relation  of  their  history.  For  the 
present,  we  see  no  use  in  describing  them  further: 
children  alter  so  as  they  grow  up. 

The  silence  was  at  length  broken  by  Richard 
Waring  inquiring,  "  And  the  children,  what  shall 
do  with  them?" 
"Give  them  such  training  as   becomes   the 
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heirs  of  the  house  of  Waring/'  replied  the  knight, 
somewhat  proudly. 

It  was  with  difficulty  Richard  repressed  a 
sneer,  as  he  answered,  **  I  speak  not  of  that. 
That  their  education  should  be  fitted  to  the  high 
honours  they  inherit  admits  not  a  doubt*  But  I 
spoke  of  their  ostensible  parentage.  Whose  child- 
ren shall  they  be  1  '* 

*^  Whose  should  they  be  but  mine?  Surely 
they  need  not  renounce  their  father's  name.  The 
act  that  drives  me  an  exile  from  my  country  en- 
tails no  disgrace  on  my  posterity." 

'^  Very  good  again/'  remarked  the  imper- 
turbable merchant.  '^  Two  fair  children  consigned 
by  Sir  Edward  Waring — mother  unknown."  Sir 
Edward's  glance  flashed  lightning  on  the  stony 
features  of  his  kinsman.  But  these  bore  it  un- 
scathed, and  remained  impassive  and  expression- 
less as  ever ;  while  he  added,  "  For  I  presume  you 
scarcely  intend  to  propitiate  Sir  Thomas  Overton, 
by  letting  his  first  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
his  grandchildren  be  gained  from  tracing  them  as 
deserted  orphans,  dependent,  for  so  it  must  ap- 
pear, on  the  charity  of  a  poor,  despised  merchant 
of  Hull.  Such  an  introduction  would  scarcely  be 
calculated  to  reconcile  him  to  his  daughter  s  se- 
cret marriage,  and  the  deception  practised  on 
himself." 

Sir  Edward  saw  his  dilemma,  and  bit  his  lip 
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in  silence.  At  length,  he  asked,  "  Hare  you  no 
friend,  DO  distant  kinsman,  who " 

"  None,  I  fear,"  interrupled  Richard,  "  who 
would  consent  to  die  for  your  accommodation,  or 
even  to  father  your  oflspring."  Then  musing,  as 
if  in  »earch  of  some  remedy  for  the  difficulty,  he 
snggested,  pointing  to  Father  Lawrence,  "  What 
iij  you  to  giving  them  out  as  the  children  of  the 
pnest?" 

The  good  man  nearly  leaped  from  his  chair 
villi  horror,  almost  rolling  the  infant  from  his  lap 
in  his  agitation. 

"  Wliat!  W  he  exclaimed,  with  a  face  blank 
mA  pale  with  amazement, — "  I — a  priest — have 
children ! " 

"Truly,  Father,"  said  the  merchant,  with  a 
— er,  "  thou  dost  not  look  capable  of  committing 

h  a  ma." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  good  man,  colouring,  "  think 

ny  character,  my  vows,  my  holy  office, " 

•'  Oh,  for  that,  we  conld  aoon  unfrock  you," 

lied  Richard. 

"Sir  Edward,"  eaid  the  Father,  his  voice 
trembling  with  emotion,  "  I  will  work  for  them — 


J  will  die  for  them,  if  need  be;   but  not  for 


any 


:atiire  ibat  breathes  the  breath  of  life,  will  I 


grace  the  name  I  bear, 


abjure   ; 


ied  the  merchant, 


irdly  well 
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satisfied^  ''  then  that  plaa  falls  to  the  g^roand*  I 
know  not  what  else  to  propose  at  present,  for  the 
subject  requires  much  thought,  and  I  am  hot 
slow  at  expedients.  Sir  Edward,  I  must  look  to 
you  for  instructions,  if  the  matter  is  to  be  decided 
at  once,"  he  added,  fully  prepared  to  shew  cause 
against  any  proposition  the  knight  might  offer. 
This  was,  however,  unnecessary;  for  the  latter, 
of  whose  character  artifice  formed  no  part,  had 
already  exhausted  his  imagination  to  no  purpose, 
and  now  exclaimed,  with  some  vexation,-^ 

''  I  suppose  I  must  leave  that,  like  everything 
else,  to  your  care ; "  adding,  as  if  to  console  him- 
self under  his  defeat,  '^  for  I  have  no  talent  for 
falsehood.  I  never  was  guilty  but  of  one  decep- 
tion in  my  life,  and  the  consequences  of  that  cling 
and  thicken  round  me  at  every  step  I  advance. 
My  poor  babe!"  he  cried,  pressing  the  child  to 
his  breast,  ''  thy  father  must  not  only  desert,  bat 
disown  thee ! " 

But  the  child  only  smiled  in  his  face,  and  he 
drew  a  comfort  froni  that  smile.  To  his  fancy  it 
seemed  to  say,  **  Never  mind,  I  have  a  Protector 
still ! " 

Richard  saw  the  advantage  gained  for  which 
be  had  been  working,  and  looked  to  the  priest  to 
see  that  he  had  heard  the  fiat  which  committed 
to  his  will  the  character  under  which  the  young 
orphans  were  to  be  introduced  to  the  world.    The 
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good  simple  man  had  heard,  indeed,  and  noticed, 
bai  had  not  by  any  means  comprehended  the  full 
extent  of  the  powers  thus  unreservedly  contided 
to  the  guardian. 

All  now  relapsed  into  silence,  which  none  ap- 
peared inclined  to  break.  The  merchant,  having 
carried  his  point,  sank  into  a  chair,  where,  with 
halfK;losed  eyes  and  boweil  head,  he  appeared 
plunged  in  thought— no  doubt  as  to  the  beat 
meaoa  of  relieving  his  friend  from  his  present 
difficulty. 

Sir  Edward  was  equally  lost  in  sad  reverie; 
his  eyes  mournfully  fixed  on  the  child  iu  his  lap, 
and  his  fancy  floating  over  the  probabilities  of  her 
fbture  fate,  and  the  chances  of  what  might  befall 
ere  he  should  again  look  on  that  fair  face;  while 
the  priest,  guessing  his  thoughte,  and  jealous  lest 
the  onobtnisive  infant  should  he  defrauded  of  its 
ahare  of  the  departing  parent's  anxietJe!:,  quietly 
drew  his  stool  close  to  the  knight's  side,  and 
o&red,  not  in  rain,  his  youngest  horn  to  her 
father's  blessing. 

And  so  they  sat,  none  marked  how  long ; 
and  not  a  word  was  spoken.  Most  of  us  have 
experienced,  when  pariing  from  those  we  loved 
best,  the  dull,  apathetic  interval  between  the  last 
ouipouring  of  the  heart's  sadness,  and  the  actual 

Iarriral  of  the  minute  thai  shall  complete  the 
■eparatioD.    We  cannot  yet  yield  to  the  fulness  of 
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grief,  for  the  dear  one  ie  still  by  our  side ;  wii3e 
we  cannort  rejoke  m  that  dear  oaie's  preeeaoev  Ae 
moment  of  parting  is  80  nearait  hand.  Tiitellfa 
conflicting  fediogs  counteract  each  other,  and  the 
result  ie  An  unnatural  deadnesa,  or  mrea  almortia 
feyered  wwb|  that  the  anticipated  moment  -had 
arrived  when  we  might  at  least  atruggle  wiA  dtr 
sorrow  a9  a  declared  and  -open  fioe.  -^  ^^  > 

Not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the  hoosa; 
the  lighta  burned,  dim  and  flickering;  the  fire  had 
dwindled  .to  a  dull  heap  of  red  ashes;  and.tiie 
two  children  had  sunk  into  a  soft  and  smilinl; 
sleep:  when,  at  length,  Richard,  satisfied  with  the 
successful  arrangement  of  all  that  4iad  been  the 
subjects  of  his  anxiety,  rose,  and  drawing  the 
curtain  of  a  window  which  fisced  the  east,  ex- 
claimed,-*- 

'*  Ha.S  yonder  the  daylight  is  breaking  already!*' 

The  eyes  of  Sir  Edward  followed  in  the  oame 
direction;  and  he  saw  a  thin  line  of  dull  gray 
along  the  edge  of  the  dark  and  drizzly  sky,  which 
shewed  that  the  day  was  really  approaching. 
Springing  from  his  chair,  he  cried,-— 

''Then  one  thing  only  remains  to  be  done 
b^ore  I  depart.  Give  me  your  written  acknow- 
ledgment for  the  valuables  intrusted  to  yotf 
charge/* 

Now  it  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Master 
Richard  Waring's  mode  of  conducting  this  brandi 
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«f  liis  bflBiaen,  that  while  he  iiiTariably  raqmred 
feeeifits  finom  otliera,  be  faioiself  aever  gave  any. 
flty  tfaei^fope,  quietly  replied,-^  = 
:  ^1  do  not  know  whether  yon  are  qnite  mad, 
doit  yon  would  wish  to  carry  on  yoor  perion  that 
ariuck,  in  the  event  of  your  seiznra,  woaid  at  onoe 
direct  yowr  enemies  to  the  depository  of  your 
secret  store;  or  whether  you  consider  me  eqaidly 
insane,  that  I  should  expose  to  such  a  risk  the 
jpoasessione  of  others  confided  to  my  earei  whieh 
would  be  equally  compromised  by  any  impru- 
deneeor  misfortune  on  your  part." 

There  was  no  denying  the  soundness  of  the 
argument;  yet  stilly  anxious  to  retain  some  hold 
ett  the  trustee,  the  knight  persevered  :  **  Give  me, 
at  least,  some  recognition,  however  obscurely  it 
may  be  prudent  to  word  it ;  nay,  even  though  you 
should  sign  it  with  a  Petitions  name,  which  would 
prevent  detection/' 

'  •  *'  And  which  I  might  hereafter  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge; and  should,  if  I  designed  to  deal 
dishonesdy  by  you!"  remarked  the  merchant, 
smiling  with  contempt.  **  Go  to— go  to,  Sir  Ed- 
wwd,"  he  continued ;  *^  yoa  are  a  simple  man, 
and  adopt  your  cautions  at  a  wrong  season !  Be- 
lieve me,  having  trusted  me  so  far,  your  wiscftt 
course  is  to  make  your  confidence  complete,  and 
not  to  raise  dissensions  between  us.  Why  should 
yon  doubt  me  I" 
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"  Because  others  do  so." 

**  Ha!  who?"  cried  the  merchanty  sternly. 

''The  Armisteads!'*  replied  Sir  Edward. 
Then,  recollecting  the  imprudence  of  oommuni* 
eating  his  interview  with  the  widow,  he  added» 
"  You  told  me  so  yourself."  ' 

''Which/'  said  the  merchant,  '*shoald  be 
your  best  guarantee  for  the  absurdity  of  that  tale."* 

"  Do  you  then  refuse  me  any  Toucher?**  cried 
the  knight,  in  a  tone  of  anger. 

"Assuredly  I  do,"  replied  Richard,  calmly, 
glancing  at  the  broadened  streak,  which  shewed 
that  the  advancing  morning  must  soon  end  their 
conference.  But  Sir  Edward's  choler  was  now 
fast  rising,  and  his  prudence  melting  away  before 
it,  he  cried  passionately, — 

"  Hark  you,  Richard  Waring!  my  suspicions 
have  been  excited ;  your  present  conduct  confirms 
them.  You  meditate  foul  play,  and  I  will  have 
this  check  upon  you,  though  I  force*  it  from  you 
at  my  sword's  point !  " 

"  Have  a  care,  Sir  Edward,"  said  the  mer- 
chant, sternly,  as  the  words  slowly  ground  from 
between  his  clenched  teeth  ;  "  I  have  been  found 
a  useful  friend,  I  might  prove  a  dangerous  ene- 
my;" and  his  cold,  determined  eye  seemed  to 
confirm  the  assertion.  The  knight,  however, 
who,  when  his  passions  were  roused,  was  insen- 
sible alike  to  fear  and  to  caution,  shouted, — 
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"What!  would  you  betray  me,  villain?" 
Ilw  mercbant  thrust  Iiis  band  into  his  boaom, 
ad  iiis  cheek  grew  paler,  and  bis  eye  more 
<\tadly ;  sod  tlie  priest  rose  in  haste  to  iaterpose 
I(ii  pacific  offices,  with  the  assurance  tbat  all 
■Muter  Waring;  bad  said  was  most  wise  and  true ; 
viien  a  low  tapping  at  the  house  door  made  all 
■tut. 

"Ha!"  cried  Sir  Edward,  "I  am  betrayed 
■Iready ! " 

The  merchant  was  advancing  cautiously  lo- 
«ards  tbe  door,  when  the  other  placed  himself 
before  Itim,  and  drawing  a  sword  from  under  his 
doak,  and  turning  its  point  within  an  inch  of 
Bichard's  breast,  exclaimed, — 

"  Vou  stir  not ;  or  if  you  do,  it  is  at  the  peril 
•f  yonr  life '. "  The  knodting  was  repeated,  and 
e  iuarticulate  counds,  as  from  a  suppressed 
voice,  were  heard. 

'Mad  idiot!"  cried  the  merchant,  "it  is 
■ome  unhappy  fugitive,  like  yourself,  who  seeks 
•tlniission." 

"  Then  I  will  accompany  you,"  said  Sir  Ed- 
ward, preceding  Ids  companion.     But  ere  they 
h»d  reached  the  spot,  they  heard  the  Iplch  of  tbe 
back  entrance  raised,  and  tbe  door  gently  shaken. 
"  What!  am  I  surrounded ?"  cried  tbe  knight; 
but,  at  least,  your  life  shall  pay  for  jtfvu;  Ireac^- 

«■."■"  .,„     .J, I,     ,M. 
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*^  Fool!  doubly-steeped  fool!"  aniwwed  tbe 
merchant,  impatiently ;  '*  if  I  deaired  to  hetnf 
youy  should  I  bolt  my  doors?" 

There  was  some  reason  in  this;  and  aa  all 
was  now  quiet  in  front  of  the  house,  it  was  dear 
the  applicant,  repulsed  there,  was  seeking  adr 
mission  from  the  rear.  Thither,  therefore,  the 
two  cautiously  proceeded,  but  no  voice  now  an- 
swered to  their  inquiries.  On  a  sudden,  hqvf- 
ever,  they  were  startled  by  a  noise  over  headt 
succeeded  by  a  light  foot  descending  the  stairs, 
and  the  next  moment  Walter  Armistead  presented 
himself  to  their  astonished  eyes. 

''Devil  of  mischief!"  exclaimed  tbe  mer- 
chant, "what brought  thee  here?"  Without,  how- 
ever, condescending  to  give  any  reply,  or  eveA 
to  recognise  the  master  of  the  house,  the  boy 
cried, — 

''Sir  Edward,  you  are  pursued!  —  I  heard  it 
all. —  I  have  outrun  them,  but  they  will  be  here 
directly!  You  would  not  open  the  door,  so  I 
was  obliged  to  get  in  at  the  window  by  the  side 
of  the  pear-tree." 

"  Run  and  fasten  it,  then,  directly." 

"  I  have  done  so,"  said  the  boy.  "  It  is  safe 
now,  nobody  else  can  get  in  that  way." 

"That's  a  fine  fellow,"  said  the  knight,  well 
pleased  with  this  proof  of  his  young  follower's 
promptitude   and    intelligence;    and    giving    no 
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tlmosfif  ToUie  fpclitigs  of  his  kinsmaa,  at  seeing 
fais  house  thns  first  stormed,  then  barricaded  by 
a  stranger.  "Come  then,  since  we  have  no  time 
to  lose  -  —  ■ " 

"Sot  that  way  —  not  that  way,"  said  Walter, 
iiilerposing,  «•  you  win  meet  them ;"  and  already 
the   hnm  of  voices  was  heard   approaching  the 

front  of  the  house.    "The  back  door "  but  the 

Mjunds  had  spread  in  that  direction  too,  and  it 
w«s  plain  the  house  was  being  surrounded. 

"Richard,"  said  Sir  Edward,  "  if  you  are,  in- 
deed, the  friend  you  profess,  now  is  the  time  to 
prote  it."  The  party  addressed  had  been  standing 
mfsnwhile  motionless  and  absorbed  in  perplex- 
ing tbonght.  Sir  Edward's  capture  was  a  most 
desirable  event,  on  the  one  hand;  but,  on  the 
nther,  he  justly  feared  the  consequences  to  him- 
self, should  a  proscribed  rebel  be  found  sheltered 
witbin  his  loyal  walls.  Little  time  was  however 
allowed  for  deliberation.  The  sounds,  whrcli 
Iiad  now  increased  on  all  sides,  were  close  to 
(he  house,  and  the  next  mimtte  a  loud  knocking 
at  both  doors  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  ' 

Richard  now  unwillingly  advanced' "to  a 
sraall  door  in  one  corner  of  the  chamber,  and, 
turning  the  lock,  held  it  a  moment  ajar,  as  still 
undecided  whether  so  valuable  an  opportunity 
sliould  be  allowed  to  escape ;  and  as  he  rapidly  ran 
through  in  his  mind  the  advantages  and  incon- 
F  2 
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veniences  of  each  course  of  action,  the  fitte  of  fhe 
fugitive  trembled  in  the  balance.  Fortunately, 
however^  it  was  not  left  for  his  decision,  or  we 
cannot  tell  how  the  virtue  of  the  worthy  mer- 
chant might  have  come  forth  from  the  trial, — 
temptation  is  so  strong  a  thing!  For  young 
Walter,  guessing  from  the  action  that  that  door 
afforded  some  safe  outlet,  sprang  to  it,  and, 
wrenching  it  open  with  a  violence  that  neariy 
threw  its  guardian  from  his  feet,  darted  in,  call- 
ing to  Sir  Edward  to  follow  him. 

The  boy,  in  his  haste  and  in  the  darkness,  had 
not  perceived  that  the  door  only  opened  on  a  shal- 
low closet,  the  shelves  of  which  were  filled  with 
crockery  and  other  brittle  ware ;  and  as  he  dashed 
in,  the  devastation  occasioned  by  the  movement 
was  truly  awful.  To  his  amazement,  however,  the 
whole  back  of  the  closet  yielded  to  his  weight,  and 
slowly  turned  on  a  hinge ;  suffering  him  to  stagger 
forward,  half  falling,  into  a  dark  but  open  space 
beyond. 

The  merchant,  whose  ire  was  fearfully  roused 
at  this  anticipation  of  his  purpose  and  Hl-timed 
destruction  of  his  property  by  the  very  object  of 
his  former  hatred,  snatched  from  his  bosom  a 
small  dagger  and  aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  the  pass- 
ing boy.  Fortunately,  however,  for  poor  Walter, 
the  blow  missed  its  object,  and  its  only  result  was 
the  demolition  of  what  little  had  remained  unbro- 
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keabjtbefirstassanlt;  while  Sir  Edward,  who  had 
teea  hU  youog  protege  disappear,  and  judged  it  ' 
prudent  to  luse  do  time  la  ftillowing  up  Iiis  suc- 
ces&fal  sonic,  encountering  the  merchant's  already 
overbalanced  form,  laid  him  prostrate  among  the 
wreck  of  fais  shattered  goods,  and  springing  over 
his  body,  disappeared  after  his  young  page  in  the 
gloom  beyond. 

Itbttsbeen  seen,  that,  cold  as  was  the  general 
exterior  of  Richard  Waring,  he  was  not  an  abso- 
lutestoic.  He  could  sometimes  feel, — particularly 
anger;  nay,  be  could  even,  on  rare  occasion?,  be 
belrayed  into  nn  exhibition  of  its  outward  signs: 
and  surely  a  more  legitimate  occasion  for  that 
menul  relaxation  could  scarcely  he  found  tlian 
the  present  outrage  afforded.  But  Richard  Waring 
was  no  ordinary  man ;  and,  as  he  gathered  himself 
«p  from  the  spot  "where  ail  hia  household  goads 
lay  sbirered  round  him ,"  he  trembled  a  little,  and 
his  cheek  was  very  pole,  but  he  uttered  no  word 
of  Tcsation,  he  vented  no  interjection  of  passion. 
Perhaps  there  are  feelings  which  disdain  such 
weak  interpreters  as  words ;  and  possibly  the  anger 
that  is  silent  is  not  always  the  anger  that  sleeps. 
However  this  may  be,  Richard  rose  from  his  de- 
gradation, self- con  trot  led  and  calm,  reserving  his 
powers  for  the  scene  he  had  to  act  with  tiiose  now 
ifaundering  without,  and  whom  he  inwardly  re- 
«o]v«d  to  make  instruments  for  the  still  further 
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Sir  Edwerd  and  Walter  meaiiwliy*  •  fiaml 
themielYaa  imviened  in  total  dlodEiici»>ea  Ab 
closing  of  the  door  :  and  it  was. .  only  (by  ^be 
guidance  r  of  low .  whiapefe  that  the  -IbniMrl  ioi^ 
ceeded  in  placing  hit  companieli  hy  his-wim; 
when  he  grasped  his  hand  warmly,  aad  voip|di 
he  would  never  separate  flmn  his  young  pet' 
server.  -^^r 

A  short  council  was  then  held  to  decide  on  their 
next  step^  though  it  was  with  diflELculty  the  hoy 
could  oontrol  the  convulsions  of  suppressed  laiq^ 
ter  which  shook  him  as  he  thought  of  the  clattering 
fall  of  the  ■■  awfitl  merchant.  He  could  not,  how* 
ever,  help  expressing  some  doubts  of  their  safisly 
after  their  recent  outrage,  a  feeling  with  which 
the  knight  fully  sympathised ;  and  it  was  rescdvad 
that  they  should  endeavour  to  reconnoitre  die 
place  in  which  they  found  themselves,  and,  more 
particularly,  to  ascertain  whether  it  possessed  any 
other  outlet  by  which  they  might  profit.  For  Sir 
Edward  began  now  to  recollect  with  anxiety  the 
near  aj^roach  of  the  hour  at  which  the  ship  was 
to  sail. 

Commencing    their   inquiries,    therefore,  by 
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carefully  feeling  on  al!  sides  for  siirrotinding 
tweets,  they  soon  became  aware  that  they  were  in 
the  midst  of  bales  of  merchandise.  This  appeared 
very  etrBnge,  for  no  sign  of  trade  had  ever  been 
remarked  about  the  retired  domicile,  which  all 
men  considered  merely  as  a  country-bouee,  where 
the  good  merchant  retired  from  the  fatignes  and 
anxieties  of  busincse. 

Foilowiug  the  direction  of  the  open  space 
which  the  goods  bonoded  on  both  Bides,  and  which 
appeared  to  be  a  passage  left  between  them,  a 
«troQg  savour  of  spirits  and  of  wines  arose,  and 
barrels  and  kegs  of  various  sizes  replaced  the  for- 
mer bales. 

On  a  sudden  Waller  burst  into  a  loud  irrepres- 
sible laugh.  "I  have  it!"  he  cried:  "I  see  it 
all!  Aa  I  live  he  is  a  general  smuggler,  and  this 
is  where  the  things  are  brongbt.  This  is  the 
grand  object  of  his  house  without  the  town!" 

Startling  and   degrading   as   the   theory  ap- 
peared,  Sir    Edward    could   not    but  admit  its 
probability;  and  he  went  on  to  argne  the  llke- 
tibood  of  llie  vault  (for  such,  from  the  shelving 
deeoeat  of  the  ground  he  felt  it  must  be)  having 
an  outlet  to  the  Uuoiber,  the  very  spot  at  which 
B     he  desired  to  arrive.     Sanguine  in  his  temper, 
H     the  hope  seemed  at  once  a  certainty,  and,  better 
^B     itill,  a  proof  of  bis   kinsman's   fidelity;   since, 
^1    CTen  at  the  risk  of  exposure  of  himself,  he  had 
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directed  them  to  the  readiest  and  most  secure  of 
all  possible  paths  for  their  escape.  He  knew 
not  the  straggle  of  hesitation  that  bad  shaken 
Richard's  mind;  and,  indeed,  it  is  well  for  most 
of  us  that  we  cannot  read  all  the  thoughts  of  our 
friends  when  they  serve  us. 

With  a  quick  revulsion  of  feeling,  he  now 
acquitted  the  merchant  of  all  dishonourable  in- 
tentions^ and  grieved  for  the  little  misunder^ 
standing  that  had  disturbed  the  moment  of  their 
parting.  Yet  he  could  not  avoid  feeling  painfully 
conscious,  that,  either  by  accident  or  design,  he 
had  been  beaten  from  every  point  on  which  he  had 
previously  resolved  to  make  a  firm  stand ;  and  that 
all  most  precious  to  him  had  been  unreservedly 
committed  to  one  who  had  given  no  shadow  of  a 
guarantee  in  return. 

It  is  thus  that  an  unskilful  player  at  chess  finds 
himself,  he  cannot  see  bow,  anticipated  by  his 
adversary  at  every  move ;  bis  pieces  disappear  one 
by  one,  yet  seem  sacrificed  to  necessity  only;  and, 
at  length,  he  is  pinned  in  a  corner  at  the  mercy  of 
his  opponent,  without  being  conscious  of  a  single 
error,  or  seeing  how  the  defeat  could  have  been 
avoided.  "That  is  skill,"  cries  the  opposite  party; 
and  so  did  Richard  Waring. 

Then,  too,  he  thought  uneasily  of  the  abrupt- 
ness with  which  he  had  quitted  his  children ;  no 
parting  kiss  given,  no  parting  blessing  bestowed. 
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in  the  selfish  care  for  his  own  prescrvatioa  thejr 
had  been  J'o^otten.  A  mother  would  never  have 
acted  so !  Alas,  bow  soon  is  the  difference  found  I 
Selfishness  is  the  inefTaceabie  stamp  on  man's 
b*art,  —  devotion  on  woman's! 

Still  feeling  their  way,  the  pair  proceeded  on 
iheir  dark  journey.  Their  road,  which  had  now 
narrDwed  into  a  confined  passage,  was  easily 
traceable,  but  appeared  of  endless  length,  so  alow 
bad  been  tbeir  progress.  At  last,  itwas  suddenly 
arrested  by  an  obstacle  which  closed  the  passage 
entirely.  This  was  a  strong  door.  There  was  no 
lock;  but  massive  bolts  secured  it  ^;ainst  all  in- 
trusion from  without.  These  were  carefully  with- 
drawn, and  the  door  slowly  yielded  to  their  cau- 
tious pressure. 

Ignorant  to  what  it  might  lead,  they  hesitated 

tand  listened;  but  nil  was  still,  except  the  splashing 
of  waters,  which  appeared  to  be  at  very  little  dis- 
tance; and  which,  with  the  light  play  of  the  morn- 
ing air,  shewed  it  was  to  no  close  chamber  that 
the  outlet  conducted.  Emboldened  by  these  signs, 
and  by  the  conftnnntion  they  gave  to  Waller's 
previous  saspicion  of  the  use  to  which  the  passage 
was  applied,  and  by  the  security  this  afforded,  that 
the  spot  must  be  one  well  screened  (rom  observa- 
tion, tbev  ventured  to  widen  the  aperture ;  and,  all 
I  being  Btill  quiet,  to  pass  through  the  door. 
They  found  themselves  in  what  appeared  a 
I  i 
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spodoQS  Imt  diltpidid8didtlkr;^ik6arfy^«ld^ 
the  vault  they  had^tttted;  aoee)pt  Aalt  ^m^» 
opening  above,  a  gleam  <rf  fhe-daBt'^^i^UJUifr 
morning  light  rather  rerealed  tbaa  bi^^ritaP^iUi 
gloom.  With  a  coaeeieAtioas  ^are'ferUirdMiittA^ 
secret,  Sir  Edward  reetdMdilie^MryWhMli^i^^ 
the  etrangdy  iroagfb  and  eold  sartieaft  {MMMfked 
to  his  toQoh,  appeared  to  be  coHted  urtAr'^liHcAf)^ 
probably, vto  resemble  and  to  ttiakis^-lt  tediiilKft> 
goishabte  from  tiie  wall  of  the  ^mpartmeflt;   ' mtadv 

With  som«  labour  and  mote  riiillth^  Aqgititer 
contrived  to  climb  to  the  openhigbefiM  tuAJ^ 
tioned;  when  they  found  that  the  cellar  belongUl^' 
to  a  solitary  and  ruined  house  neeor  the  bknk  *€lPli'^ 
broad  expanse  of  water,  which  tbey  jwlged-'to  Wi? 
the  Hamber^  atvd  down  which  a  vessel  was  ^eeitfi 
slowly  working  her  way  in  the  direction' of  th^ 
shelter.  -^-i^ 

Sir  Edward  was  a  landsman,  ttnd  little 'a^ 
quainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  build  that  to  tbe 
seaman's  eye  at  once  identify  a  ship;  and  he  felt 
sorely  puzzled  to  judge  whether  that  now  ap- 
proaching was  the  good  ship  Adventure  or  no.  As 
he  examined  her  more  minutely  however,  he  felt 
convinced  it  was  the  same,  for  she  had  the  same 
number  of  masts,  and,  like  the  Adventure,  had 
a  white  streak  traversing  her  side.  True,  the 
hour  he  thought  had  not  yet  arrived  at  which  the 
Adventure  was  to  sail,  but  the  morning  was  so 
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dull  and  doudj  lie  could  not  with  any  certain^, 
guesft  the  time,  of  which,  indeed,  be  bad  loaglost 
alleouat:  and  portable  horologes,  though  knoirn 
in  France,  w«re  then  too  uncommon,  if  indeed' 
tbey  existed  at  all,  in  England,  for  a  private 
geatleinan  to  boast  the  possession  of  one. 

Seeing,  therefore,  the  ship  already  on  her  way, 
and  dreading  lest  he  should  lose  his  preconcerted 
chiuiM  of  flight,  he  determined  at  any  risk  to 
Tenture  communication  with  her;  and  not  knowing, 
well  how  olberwiBe  lo  make  himself  beard,  be  gave 
a  low,  clear  whistle  in  the  hope  it  would  attract 
aUention,  attbe  same  time  shewing  himself  on  the 
beach.  loBtantly  a  boat  glided  round  from  behind 
tberes«el,  and,  pulling  in  silence  to  the  spot  where 
he  stood,  gmled  on  the  shore;  when,  without  a 
word  spoken  on  either  side,  having  received  the 
icuigbt  and  his  young  companion,  it  rapidly  pushed- 
off  again  and  bore  them  iu  safety  to  the  ship.  - 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


"  Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep  ; 
And  in  his  simple  show  he  harbours  treason." — Hinrtf  TL 

"  How  quickly  Nature 
Falls  to  revolt  when  gold  becomes  her  object." — Htnry  IV, 


We  must  now,  perforce,  return  to  the  "  friends 
we  left  behind  iis."  Richard,  having  closed  the 
door  of  the  unlucky  closet,  proceeded  to  opea 
that  of  the  house ;  but  as  he  passed  the  priest, 
who  had  remained  during  the  scene  just  enacted 
stupified  and  powerless  with  confusion  and  amaze- 
ment, he  whispered, — 

"  Be  careful,  good  Father,  for  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  all  are  now  at  stake ;  and  whatever 
I  may  find  it  needful  to  say,  interrupt  me  not-»- 
contradict  me  not !  It  is  a  desperate  effort  to 
avoid  total  ruin." 

Father  Lawrence  listened  with  trembling, 
and  hastily  promised  all  that  was  demanded. 
Then  approaching  the  door,  at  which  the  knock- 
ing had  now  grown  loud  and  unceasing,  Richard 
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tbe  roof  of  the  wisockd  widower,  he  motioned 
them  to  seats,  and,  t^LiDg  one  himself,  with  per- 
secv  eaAe,  inoiiHnaciJ,""** 
-  *V  And  now,  gentlemen,  permit  me  lo  ask  the 
Qinse  of  this  strange  and  unseasonable  Tisit  ?  " 
•1:  "  We  are  kt  search  of  a  fugitive  rebel,**  re- 
plied the  officer. 

"  Is  it  either  of  these  three?"  demanded  the 
merchant, .  with  seeming  simplicity.  '*  If  so,  I 
jkid  them  at  once  to  jonr  oastodj;  if  not,  I 
liaye  no  other  stranger  within  my  walls.'* 
1  **  Tliat  mast  be  seen,"  replied  the  officer,  drily. 
Eiehard  bowed  acquiescence.  **  But,  first,  who 
are  ^leseT*  continued  tlie  former. 

^*.The  children  of  Sir  Edward  Waring,  my 
kinsman ;  and  the  priest  is  hired  by  him  fbr 
ikeir  education  and  training." 

.  The  officer  and  the  Mayor  lool^ed  at  each 
other,  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  candour  of  the 
reply.  At  length,  the  former  remarked,  **  I  did 
not  know  Sir  Edward  had  been  married.'* 

**  I  was  not  aware  you  soldiers  considered 
that  necessary,"  replied  the  merchant,  smiling. 

•**Ho!  ho!  love  children  of  the  moral  Sir 
Edward!"  cried  the  other,  with  a  loud  laugh,  in 
whidi  the  Mayor  and  constables  joined.  The 
priest  leaped  from  his  seat  with  a  face  glowing 
crimson.  But  the  merchant  seized  him  by  the 
arm,  and,  grasping  it  with  a  gripe  that,  by  the 
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functionary ;  <'  and  h&te  is  an  officer  of  hid  Graed 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who ** 

^^  Come,  gentlemen,"  said  a  harsh  voiee,  **  i 
will  admit  no  further  parley.  Richard  Waring, 
in  the  King's  name,  I  command  you  to  open  dft 
door!"  The  fastenings  were  immediately  re- 
moved,  and,  with  a  gentle  and  subdned  voice,  the 
merchant  exclaimed, — 

**  To  the  King's  gracious  name,  not  only  tiid 
doors,  but  the  heart  and  the  purse,  of  Richaid 
Waring  haye  always  been  found  open.  Thoogli 
truly,  gentlemen,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  **  I 
may  well  be  excused  for  having  doubted  that  tbift 
worshipful  Mayor  of  Hull  and  an  officer  of  tbe 
gallant  Norfolk  could  have  deemed  so  llu^e  a 
force  necessary  to  approach  the  house  of  a  soli^ 
tary  trader.  But  enter,  I  pray  you,  with  m 
many  men  as  you  may  deem  necessary  for  your 
protection/'  he  continued,  viewing  them  with  an 
irrepressible  sneer,  *^  and  let  me  close  the  door 
on  the  mob  without." 

With  a  slight  feeling  of  shame,  the  officer, 
the  Mayor,  and  some  half  dozen  followers,  ac* 
cepted  the  invitation,  Richard  boldly  ushered 
them  into  the  room  where  his  charge  of  the 
past  night  still  remained ;  and,  without  appear- 
ing  to  notice  the  astonishment  with  which  they 
viewed  a  priest  and  two  young  children  under 
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tibe  roof  of  the  wisockd  widower,  he  motioned 
them  to  seats,  and,  taking  one  himself,  with  per- 
fect eftse,  inqnimdy^- 

,  *\And  now,  gentlemen,  permit  me  lo  ask  the 
mst  of  this  strange  and  unseasonable  Tisit  ?  ** 
L  "We  are  in  search  of  a  fugitive  nebel,**  re- 
lied the  officer. 

"  Is  it  either  of  these  three?"  demanded  the 
iQerchant,:  with  seeming  simplicity.  '*  If  so,  I 
^ield  tliem  at  once  to  year  oastodj ;  if  not,  I 
haye  no  other  stranger  within  my  walls." 
)  **  That  must  be  seen,"  replied  the  officer,  drily. 
(Uebard  bowed  acquiescence.  *^  But,  first,  who 
are  tiaese?**  continued  the  former. 

V  The  children  of  Sir  Edward  Waring,  my 
kinsman ;  and  the  priest  is  hired  by  him  for 
tfkeir  education  and  training.*' 
!:  The  officer  and  the  Mayor  looked  at  each 
odier,  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  candour  of  the 
iq>Iy.  At  length,  the  former  remarked,  **  I  did 
not  know  Sir  Edward  had  been  married.*' 

«  I  was  not  aware  you  soldiers  considered 
that  necessary/'  replied  the  merchant,  smiling. 
«  '**Ho!  ho!  love  children  of  the  moral  Sir 
Edward!"  cried  the  other,  with  a  loud  laugh,  in 
which  the  Mayor  and  constables  joined.  The 
priest  leaped  from  his  seat  with  a  face  glowing 
erimson.  Bnt  the  merchant  seized  him  by  the 
arm,  and,  grasping  it  with  a  gripe  that,  by  the 
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bodily  pain,  compelled  the  old  man's  attention, 
forced  him  back  into  his  chair,  saying,— 

'*  What !  good  Father,  have  I  let  slip  a 
secret?  Bnt  I  might  have  supposed  he  would 
not  tell  that  to  a  man  of  your  calling/*  His  Toiee 
laughed,  but  his  eyes,  invisible  by  his  position 
to  the  rest,  were  fixed  on  the  priest  with  so 
fierce  and  deadly  a  glare,  that  the  feeble  man 
shrank  appalled;  his  head  sank  on  his  breast, 
and  he  sat  through  the  remainder  of  the  interview 
the  image  of  stolid  despair. 

"  Well,  then,"  resumed  the  officer,  "  the 
father  of  these  children  is  the  very  man  we 
seek." 

**  Alas !  I  feared  so/'  cried  Richard,  with 
the  same  calm  candour  as  before.  *'  The  un- 
happy, misguided  man !  And  has  he  been  com- 
promised in  these  disloyal  risings?" 

**  There  is  not  one  in  which  he  has  not  borne 
an  active  part.  You  can  have  heard  little  of  the 
rebels  without  finding  his  name  among  those  of 
their  most  zealous  leaders." 

"  Truly,"  said  Richard,  "  my  own  afiairs  so 
fully  occupy  my  attention,  that  I  can  give  little 
heed  to  the  concerns  of  others.  Yet  your  in- 
formation grieves  me  deeply.  And  is  he  then 
proscribed  ?" 

"  Nay,  a  price  is  set  on  his  head.  We  had 
lost  all  trace  of  him,  when  I  suddenly  learned 
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lliat  be  liatl  been  seen  in  this  neiglibourbood ; 
iQil,  Bubsequeotly,  that  but  a  few  hours  since 
lie  bad  entered  this  bouse." 

"  It  ie  true,"  said  Richard,  mournfully  ^  and 
again  his  candour  puzzled  his  interrogators.  But 
we  have  before  esptained  that  be  loved  better 
lo  disguise  than  absolutely  to  deny  truth.  So 
now,  judging  tbat  tlie  proper  season  had  arrived 
for  oBering  hia  own  version,  without  waiting  for 
itrther  questioning,  be  continued, — 

"  Yes,  be  bas  been  here.  Ue  told  me  be  was 
ruined,  and  implored  my  charitable  care  for  hit 
young  children  and  tbat  helpless  man.  Tbe 
former  he  said  were  orphans,  and  he  could  not 
leave  them  to  perish.  With  much  unwillingness, 
but  for  the  ssake  of  the  blood  that  flowed  in  their 
Tciits,  I  accepted  the  charge." 

"Bui  your  kinsman  —  Sir  Edward?"  inter- 
rupted the  officer,  impatiently. 

"True;  I  would  have  added,  that  before  I 
bad  time  to  queelion  bim  on  tbe  cause  of  his 
misfortunes,  his  object  being  accomplished,  be 
abruptly  left  the  house.  However,  gentlemen, 
you  vrill,  of  course,  wish  to  satisfy  yourselves  as 
fiu*  as  possible  of  tlte  truth  of  my  statement;  we 
will,  therefore,  if  you  please,  search  through  every 
room.  And  first,"  be  said,  rising  and  opening 
tbe  aniaeky  closet,  "  we  will  begin  here ;  where 
indeed  your  arrival  has  done  me  some  damage. 
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For  that  coward  priest,  thinking,  as  in  fiust  I  did 
myself,  that  a  new  insurrection  had  Intiken  out, 
and  that  the  house  was'  abont  to  be  plondered, 
endeavoured  to  find  shelter  here:  and  look  at 
the  destruction  he  has  made  ! " 

A  loud  laugh  hailed  this  evidence  of  the 
churchman's  terror  and  the  merchant's  miafoi^ 
tune,  (for  we  are  very  apt  to  laugh  at  the  Uttk 
troubles  of  our  friends) ;  and  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  yet  appearing  in  some  degree  to  shwe 
the  joke,  Richard  closed  the  door,  secure  that 
that  recess,  at  least,  could  require  no  further 
examination. 

*'  However,"  he  added,  '*  it  is  more  fit  that 
I  should  put  myself  under  your  guidance;  and 
leave  to  your  own  choice  where  you  will  begin, 
and  which  part  of  the  house  you  will  first  ex- 
amine. The  crowd  without  secure  you  against 
the  possibility  of  any  escape  from  the  walls.** 

The  frank  offer  was  accepted,  and  room  by 
room  was  minutely  inspected,  though  with  no 
expectation  of  success ;  neither,  as  the  reader 
is  aware,  was  there  much  ground  for  such ;  but 
still  they  resolved  to  leave  nothing  untried.  The 
fruitless  search  being  ended,  it  was  remarked 
that  the  merchant  and  the  officer  were  missing. 
They,  however,  soon  reappeared ;  and  the  latter, 
thanking  his  companions  for  their  attendance, 
and    commending    their    loyal    zeal,    while    he 
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rtgretted  the  &ilure  of  their  espedidon,  dismissed 
tbetu  to  their  homes,  baring  first  whispered  two 
:IMI  constables  to  retnaiD. 

The  little  Mayor  took  bis  lesre  with  a  hun- 
dred apologies  for  his  intrnsion,  and  a  thousand 
mlermtioDS  of  his  full  conviction  of  the  unsullied 
InuoDr  and  nnitnpeachable  loyalty  of  Master 
Vaiing,  and  then  disappeared  with  his  myrmi- 
deos.  The  crowd  without  followed,  sadly  6is- 
appoinred  at  the  loss  of  an  excitement,  no  matter 
at  whose  cost;  and  once  again  the  lonely  house  ' 
«M  in  quiet. 

We  must,  however,  retrograde  a  few  stepd 
to  observe  the  roovcuienls  of  Master  Waring, 
iHio,  as  we  have  seen,  absented  himself  for  a  ' 
ibart  lime  with  the  Duke's  officer.  When  the  ■ 
^ttrit  of  evil  gels  ouce  admitted  on  a  free  footing 
bio  the  heart  of  a  man,  it  is  surprising — and 
perhaps  not  least  so  to  the  man  himself — what 
npid  advances  he  makes  there.  Thus,  though 
Richan]  had  half  an  hour  ago  felt  that  it  would 
be  a  great  advancement  of  his  plans  if  his  consin 
could  be  surpri^d  and  nnavoidably  captured 
vitiiout  any  compromise  of  himself,  still  the  idea 
of  liiB  deliberate  betrayal  had  never  cros^d  his 
mind.  He  would  even,  in  all  probability,  have 
JtODCBtly  pointed  out  to  him  his  mode  of  escape, 
if  the  precipitate  step  taken  had  not  forestalled 
bin).     Nay,  in  the  effort  by  which  he  bad  just 
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succeeded  in  establishing  his  own  innbcenoe,  he 
did  not  grudge  his  relative  the  security  firam 
pursuit  which  he  had  collaterally  affi>rded  him. 

But  now  that  the  victory  had  been  aehievedy 
his  heart  began  to  swell  with  higher  ambitioa; 
andy  like  a  conqueror  who  kills  the  prince  he 
has  dethroned,  lest  he  should  hereafter  diatorb 
him  in  the  possession  of  his  kingdom,  so  the 
destruction  of  Sir  Edward  appeared  now  an 
object  of  the  highest  importance  to  Richards 
anxious  mind ;  for  he  called  to  recollection  that 
he  had  already  declared  the  illegitimacy  of  his 
young  wards.  In  doing  this  so  soon,  he  now 
began  to  fear  that  he  had  outstepped  his  usual 
prudence;  yet  what  could  he  have  done  else? 
An  explanation  was  forced  from  him,  and  so 
favourable  an  opportunity  might  never  again 
have  offered  for  carrying  his  purpose  into  effect 
For  here  he  had,  by  a  fortunate  combination  of 
circumstances,  been  enabled  to  make  the  priest, 
by  his  silence,  a  party  to  the  tale,  and  thus 
to  secure  an  apparent  confirmation  from  the  only 
quarter  from  which  he  had  opposition  to  dread. 
The  temptation  had  proved  irresistible,  and  the 
blow  was  struck  at  once. 

But  now  the  well-grounded  fear  arose, — was 
it  not  premature  ?  Their  father  had  not  yet  de- 
parted,—  might  he  not  learn  what  had  occurred? 
And   if  so,   to   what  extremities   might  not  his 
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indignation  drive  him  ?  This  was  an  important 
eonsideration ;  and  Richard  saw  that  self-preser- 
fation,  nature's  first  law,  woold  then  compel  him 
to  the  destmetion  of  his  kinsman  ;  while  circum- 
ttanees  might  prerent  its  accomplishment  with 
die  same  ease  and  propriety  which  the  present 
position  of  things  afforded. 

He  judged  from  the  impetuosity  of  Sir 
Edward's  temper,  and  the  urgency  of  his  haste, 
that  he  would  not  long  remain  quiet  in  his 
hiding-place;  and  the  path  was  so  easy  and 
direct  to  its  outlet,  that  to  find  it  would  require 
but  little  ingenuity  or  perseverance.  Should  he 
succeed  in  this,  he  would,  of  course,  immediately 
make  his  way  to  the  ship,  which  lay  very  near ; 
and  even  should  he  delay  till  the  merchant  could 
himself  effect  his  release,  the  same  destination 
must  be  followed,  with  even  greater  baste.  Here, 
then,  was  a  golden  opportunity.  By  directing 
his  pursuers  to  bis  place  of  refuge,  he  should  at 
once  rid  himself  of  all  his  fears,  without  vio- 
lating the  right  of  sanctuary,  which  his  house 
might,  by  weak-judging  men,  be  considered  en- 
titled to  afford  ;  and  he  should  prove  to  his 
jealous  sovereign,  that  not  even  the  nearest 
claims  of  blood  could  warp  the  steady  and  de- 
voted loyalty  of  Richard  Waring,  whose  virtue 
might  be  fitly  rewarded  by  the  restoration  of  the 
forfeited  estates,  now  his  due. 
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These  reasonings,  though  they  hare  takoi 
some  time  to  relate,  passed  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning  through  the  active  brain  of  the  mei^ 
chant,  whose  thoughts  were  always  quick, 
though  he  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
strain his  actions  to  a  slower  pace.  He  Mi 
indeed  some  unpleasant  self-questionings  at  this 
deliberate  betrayal — it  might  be  called  murder— 
of  his  trusting  kinsman ;  but  stifling  these  with  bis 
previous  arguments  (for  Conscience  is  always 
much  more  easily  silenced  before  than  after  her 
violation),  he  formed  his  resolution,  and,  unseen 
by  the  rest,  beckoned  the  officer  irom  the  room. 
Being  alone  with  him,  he  closed  the  door,  and 
began, — 

'*  Your  relation  of  the  crimes  of  this  unhappy 
culprit  has  shaken  my  very  soul.  My  affection 
for  my  kinsman  would  lead  me  to  do — ay,  and 
to  suffer  much  to  serve  him ;  but  I  dare  not — I 
feel  1  dare  not — in  love  to  my  gracious  sovereign's 
cause  and  to  his  sacred  person,  become  a  party  to 
the  harbouring  of  so  deadly  a  traitor " 

"  You  do  know  something  of  him  then?"  in- 
terrupted the  other,  loudly. 

'*  Hush!  I  would  not  be  overheard.  In  the 
King's  officer  I  see  the  representative  of  his  own 
person,  and  to  him  I  can  say  every  thing ;  but 
not  to  the  brutal  crowd  without.  I  thought,  too, 
you   might  yourself  wish    that   the   information 


you  gaio  should  not  be  shared  by  others. "  He 
paused,  and  the  officer,  who  was  a.  gross,  coarse- 
minded  man,  at  once  understood  him  to  allude 
to  the  revard  to  be  obtained  by  Sir  Edward's 
capture. 

"Troe,"  said  he,  winking,  with  a  familiarity 
that  revolted  the  reserved  merchant;  "  I  under- 
§tand.  You  are  a  sharp  fellow,  and  want  to 
have  your  share  of  the  pecuniary !"  Evea 
Richard  Wario^'s  heart  turned  sick  at  the 
thought  of  accepting  blood-money  ;  and  he  au- 
Rwered  haiitily, — 

"  No,  no ;  I  will  take  nothing  of  that.  I 
will  accept  no  recompense  for  my  service;  ex- 
eept,"  he  added,  "you  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  representing  the  sacrifice  I  make  for 
the  sake  of  my  sovereign.  But  then  it  must  be 
done  privately,  and  to  no  one  but  the  Duke  or 
the  King  himself;  for,  in  these  dangerous  times, 
s  loyal  man  can  sometimes  serve  the  state  best 
when  the  extent  of  his  devotedness  is  unknown." 
"  1  take  you,"  replied  the  other ;  "  a  bargain 
■^I  promise.  But  now,  quick  with  your  news, 
or  the  bird  will  fly  while  we  are  liming  the  twig 
for  him !"  That  "  we"  graled  disgustingly  on 
Richard's  ear.  Steady  to  hia  purpose,  however, 
be  went  on, — 

"  When  ray  onhappy  kinsman  left  me,  he 
ttid  that  bis  flight  would  be  to   Scotland,   for 
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which  purpose  his  passage  was  secared  in  a  ship 
called  the  Adventure,  now  lying  in  the  liTer, 
and  which  is  to  sail  this  morning.  He  is  either 
already  on  board,  or  must  arrive  there  very 
shortly,  and  if  you "* 

**  Enough  V  cried  the  man  of  war,  slapping 
his  thigh  and  starting  firom  his  seat ;  **  111  have 
him  before  he  is  an  hour  older;"  and  catching 
the  merchant's  hand,  he  shook  it  with  a  coarse 
familiarity,  crying,  **  Yon  are  a  fine  fellow,  and 
never  fear  but  1 11  report  you  such  where  it  wiH 
do  you  good."  Then  hurrying  firom  the  room  he 
dismissed  his  followers,  as  befi>re  described  ;  and 
having  ascertained  the  exact  position  and  marks 
of  the  ship,  quitted  the  house  with  his  two 
attendants,  and  stealthily  sought  the  river's  side. 

The  merchant  stood  and  gazed  after  them  for 
some  seconds ;  and  his  feelings  at  that  moment 
could  scarcely  be  called  enviable.  The  every-day 
tricks  of  clever,  cautious  chicanery  had  long 
been  so  familiar  to  him,  that  he  gave  not  a 
thought  to  their  practice,  but  merely  followed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  tortuous  paths  whidi 
he  had  threaded  so  long  and  so  successfully.  Bat 
he  now  felt  that  he  had  quitted  the  alleys  of  vice 
for  the  high-road  of  crime ;  and  for  a  moment  he 
trembled  at  his  own  boldness.  It  is  an  excit- 
ing step  for  the  pupil,  even  of  sin,  to  pass 
into  a  new  class ;    and  he  stood  irresolute  and 
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half-repentant:    his  own  words  still  ringing  in 
hiBean. 

He  thought  it  would  be  luxury  to  fling  him- 
sdf  on  the  ground  and  take  a  fow  minutes,  even 
of  bodilj  rest ;    for,  however    unsuspected    by 
othere,  his  mind  had  for  hours  been  on  the  very 
rack  ot  exertion,  till  his  firame  was  sinking  ex- 
luiBsted,  and  his  brain  itself  ached  with  its  con- 
taned  tension.     But  repose  was  as  yet  impos* 
Ale,  so  much  remained  to  be  done.     He  must 
listen  to  Sir  Edward's  hiding-place,  and  urge 
hia  flight,  if  he  had  not  already  found  the  means 
of  escape  from  the  vault.     He  felt,  too,  that  the 
fiUure  security  of  his  character    required   that 
iome  explanation  of  his  conduct  should  be  given 
to  the  priest,  and  that  his  alarm  and  suspicions 
should  be  quieted  and  removed.     But  this  he  felt 
would  be  an  easy  task  for  subtle  skill  to  accom- 
plish with  the  single-minded  and  inexperienced 
man.     With  limbs,  then,  that  seemed  to  drag, 
enfeebled  with  the  strain  his  mind  had  under- 
gone, he  silently  closed  the  door,  and  proceeded  to 
the  place  of  Sir  Edward's  concealment,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  he  still  remained  there,  or 
whether  he  had  indeed  secured  bis  own  retreat. 

On  passing  through  the  chamber  in  which 
he  had  left  Father  Lawrence  and  his  young 
charge,  the  priest  arose,  and,  advancing  towards 
him,  exclaimed, — 
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*'  Master  Waring,  I  demand  an  instant  dit* 
missal  from  this  house,  for  myself  and  these  little 
ones  !** 

The  merchant  stared  with  affeeted  astonisb* 
ment;  but  the  good  man  continaed,  his  fiwe 
glowing,  and  his  voice  trembling  with  emotion, 
^'  True,  the  morning  is  inclement — tme,  we  have 
not  a  home  or  a  firiend  to  g^ye  ns  refuge :  bnt  I 
will  beg  a  shelter  in  the  first  hovel  I  find,  and 
we  will  live  there — we  will  die  there  together,  if 
it  must  be  so  ;  but  we  will,  at  least,  pass  to  oar 
graves  with  unstained  names !" 

"Why,  my  worthy  firiend,"  cried  Richard, 
with  his  sweetest  smile,  "  is  it  possible  that  even 
you  have  been  deceived  ?  Do  you  give  me  re- 
proaches where  I  had  expected  congratulations  T 
You  are  safe,  the  children  are  safe,  their  pro- 
perty is  rescued *' 

''But  their  names  are  dishonoured,"  inter- 
rupted the  other ;  ''  and  that  which  is  of  far  more 
worth  than  safety  or  than  wealth,  yon  have  taken 
from  them,  and  from  her  who  bore  them !" 

''Tush!  folly!  An  idle  tale,  which  will  be 
all  forgotten  ere  they  are  a  year  older,  and  which 
we  can  always  disprove  the  moment  we  will; 
but  now  it  was  the  only  one  to  serve  our  par- 
pose." 

Then  seeing  that  the  priest  was  still  about  to 
stop  him  with  fresh  arguments,  he  added,  in  a 
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grarer  tone,  "  Good  Father,  you  must  remember 
mj  cousin  left  this  matter  entirely  in  my  hands ; 
tnd  it  is  to  him,  not  you,  that  1  am  responsible. 
Can  you  suppose  I  would  wrong  the  children, 
with  their  father  still  under  my  roof?" 

The  priest  was  unable  to  reply  to  arguments 
Kbicb  appeared  so  reasonable,  but  tlie  feeling  of 
li^ht  was  too  strong  in  him  to  be  so  easily  dis- 
•Jodged ;  and  Richard,  perceiviug  that  he  re- 
mained unconvinced,  resolved  not  to  trust  Sir 
Edward's  return  through  the  house.  Merely 
remarking,  therefore,  "  But  you  seem  quite 
regardless  of  that  father's  safety,"  he  caught  up 
>  l%ht,  and  proceeded  carefully  to  enter  the 
aecrel  recess, 

He  called,  but  no  voice  replied ;  and  as  he 
anxiously  advanced,  he  felt  convinced  that  the 
knight  had  secured  his  own  retreat,  and  his 
Jieert  beat  more  freely  at  the  thought.  For  an 
judefined  dread  had  chilliid  his  bosom  at  the 
idea  of  again  encountering  the  frank  gaze  of  the 
doomed  man.  The  little  Walter,  too,  seemed 
Jo  lie  like  a  serpejit  in  his  path ;  and  though  he 
JkaU  determined  on  the  boy's  destruction,  still  he 
•hrauk  from  the  actual  sight  of  him,  as  from  an 
object  against  which  some  natural  antipathy  in 
hts  system  revolted, 

.      On  reaching  the  outlet,  he  found  that  the 
I  G  2 
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door  had  beeo  opened;  and  earefelly  depositiiig 
his  lamp  within  the  passage,  he  fblloired  the 
steps  of  the  ftigitires,  though  hy  an  easier  path, 
into  the  open  air.  The  morning  was  now  lirsak- 
ing  freely ;  bat  screening  himself  from  obeerfa- 
tion  in  the  shade  of  a  fHxgeeting  angle  of  ihA 
old  building,  he  cast  his  eyes  anxiously  towanll 
the  spot  where  the  Adrenture  lay.  She 
already  released  from  her  mooringSy  and 
slowly  floating  down  mth  the  taming  tide. 

At  that  moment  a  boat  shot  oat  from  dsa 
shore,  in  which  his  qaick  eye  at  once  recognised 
the  forms  of  the  officer  and  his  two  attendants. 
As  he  saw  them  board  the  ship,  his  breast  heaved^ 
and  he  gasped  with  excitement.  Their  stay  ap- 
peared prolonged  beyond  endurahce^-he  would 
have  thought  that  hours  must  hare  elapsed; 
but  that  the  slow  and  steady  progress  of  the 
yessel  assured  him  it  could  be  minutes  only. 
She  neared  the  spot  where  he  stood — she  passed 
it.  He  listened  intensely,  but  jhere  was  no  soond 
of  commotion — nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the 
low  creaking  of  the  rigging — and  not  a  sail  was 
spread,  though  the  wind  blew  fresh  and  fayour- 
ably.  What  could  it  mean?  Had  the  fugitire 
not  yet  arrived,  and  were  his  cautious  pursuers 
lying  in  wait  till  he  should  make  his  appearance, 
and  in  the  meantime  compelling  the  sailors  to 
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loiler  on  iheir  way  to  afford  him  fecilities  for 
orertaking  them  t  It  must  be  bo  :  yet  where 
tfaeo  could  be  be? 

His  eyes  remained  riveted  on  the  ship,  nov 
growiog  every  minute  more  distant,  till  a  slight 
change  in  her  direction  brought  her  in  a  line 
with,  and  made  him  aware  of,  another  vessel 
•bout  a  mile  a-head  of  her,  which,  with  all  her 
eaoTaas  displayed,  was  careering  merrily  before 
the  breeze.  Scarcely  pausing  to  notice  this,  he 
was  turning  his  eyes  away  to  their  first  object, 
when  bis  attention  was  caught  by  sometliing 
vbit«  fluttering  over  the  stern  of  the  foremost 
msel.  The  thought  of  Sir  Edward's  promised 
ngnal  flashed  across  his  mind.  He  started  and 
turned  to  look  again,  but  it  was  gone.  He 
watched,  but  all  was  dark  and  motionless.  Could 
have  been  fancy — an  accident — a  visual  de- 
eeptiou — a  sea-bird's  wing  passing  across  the 
Uack  stem  of  the  ship?  He  knew  not  what  to 
think.  His  first  impulse  was  to  dart  forward, 
and,  hailing  the  officer,  to  direct  his  pursuit: 
but  then  to  his  cautions  mind  the  ([uestion  arose 
—how  should  he  account  for  his  own  presence 
that  spot  ?  Should  he  not  endanger  his  own 
■ecret  I  Then  it  appeared  so  improbable  that 
the  fugitive  should,  indeed,  be  there ;  and,  by 
^sieoing  the  course  of  the  loiterers,  might  not 
the  last  chance    of  his    capture   be   lost?      By 
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what  possible  accident — for  design  was  out  of 
the  question — could  he  have  sailed  in  Ihe  wrong 
vesseH  If  it  were,  indeed,  his  signal  that  he 
had  seen,  why  was  it  so  instantly  removed? 

Harassed  and  perplexed  by  these  doubts,  the 
time  for  action  passed  by ;  for  the  foremost  vessel 
was  ROW  so  far  on  her  way,  aud  proceeding  at 
so  rapid  a  rate,  it  was  evident  all  pursuit  would 
be  useless.  Then  he  thought,  could  he  have 
been  liimself  deceived?  Was  it,  indeed,  the 
Adventure  that  had  passed  him?  But  this 
doubt  vanished  inatanily.  His  practised  eye 
knew  the  ship  well;  her  build,  and  every  mark 
about  her.  He  hud  seen  her,  too,  boarded  by 
his  kinsman's  pursuers,  who  had,  of  course,  been 
careful  to  identify  tlie  vessel.  To  doubt  would 
be  to  question  the  evidence  of  his  own  »enses; 
and  these,  at  least,  Richard  Waring  never  dift- 
trusted, 

Conid  the  officer,  tbeo,  have  made  his  capture, 
yet  for  some  unexplained  reason  delay  to  remove 
his  prisoner?  But  while  the  thought  passed,  be 
saw  the  boat  again  leave  the  ship  with  the  same 
three  figures  he  had  seen  enter  it,  but  no  other. 
,   It  was  clear,  then,  tliey  had  uiissed  their  object. 

And  now  the  unwelcome  reflection  obtruded 
itself — What  would  he  the  result  of  their  failurel 
Might  not  he — that  man  of  loyalty  himself — be 
suspected  of  having  purjxiBely  misled  them  ?  j 


I  least  ii  iras  certain  tbat  all  hope  of  advantage 
Id  himself  from  his  treachery  was  at  an  end ; 
■nd  lie  bad  to  endure  the  degrading  and  morti- 
fying cQQSciouSDess  of  having  incurred  the  guilt 
«f  the  endeavour  without  enjoying  any  of  the 
•e«arity  it  bad  promised  him.  Might  not,  in- 
deed, the  whole  be  an  artifice  of  Sir  Edward's 
to  test  his  fidelity?  Might  he  not,  secure  in 
ibe  Ifelief  of  his  absence,  be  still  in  England, 
larking  in  watchful  concealment — hovering  round 
the  tuerchani's  very  walls?  Might  he  not  remain 
)  for  years;  through  none  of  which  could  the 
other  move  abroad  without  the  fear  of  his  start- 
ing up  before  his  eyes'.'  Oh,  Richard  Waring! 
wrely  you  will  in  time  believe  that  conscience. 
It  least,  a  no  fable! 

Tortured  and  humbled  by  this  unexpected 
turn  of  events,  the  merchant  slunk  again  to  bis 
■ecret  passage,  and,  having  carefully  fastened  the 
door,  proceeded,  nith  muttered  curses,  to  the 
house.  Here,  the  first  object  that  met  hia  eyes, 
vxs  the  priest  kneeling  in  silent  prayer  over  the 
two  sleeping  infants.  With  a  contemptuous 
'  Pigh!"  he  dismissed  them  to  a  chamber  pre- 
pared for  iheir  reception ;  for  hitherto,  in  the 
bustling  anxieties  of  the  past  night,  all  minor 
arrangements  had  been  forgotten  j  and  then, 
throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  he  gave  himself 
op,   not   to  sleep — that  is  reserved  for  calmer 
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breasts — but  to  a  train  of  thonght,  so  bamiliaUi^ 
is  its  mortification — so  nnreliered  in  its  bitter- 
ness— so  tormenting  in  its  anzietieB— -that  were 
no  other  hell  to  be  fonnd,  that  alone  might,  if 
once  experienced,  appear  soflicient  to  make  men 
fly,  terror-struck  and  sfaaddering,  from  the  paths 
of  guilt  t 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


"  A  awny,  cock-eyed,  carioos.loolring  aprite." —  Byroi 

■•  Wben  I  did  ben 
ne  BotUf  fool  thus  monil  on  the  time. 
Mjr  losgi  begin  m  crow  like  chaolicleer."  — .Ii  fou  Lii 


O.v  reaching  the  deck  of  the  ship,  Sir  Edward 
Old  Walter  were  met  by  a  heavily  built,  purple- 
fcced  tnaa,  who  stared  at  them  for  a  moment 
with  anfeigaed  astonishment,  and  then,  turning 
Jd  the  sailor  who  had  brought  them,  exclaimed, — 
"  Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  blundering, 
irhom  have  you  brought  here?  Did  you  take 
this  for  Scampering  Jack?"  pointing,  with  an 
mdtssembled  look  of  scorn,  to  Sir  Edward. 

'  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  man  :  "  it 
%8s  Jack's  signal,  and  as  I  never  saw  him  look 
4irice  the  same,  1  never  thought  about  it."  ' 

Sir  Edward,  who  had  been  looking  round  in 
Tun  for  the  face  of  the  caplain,  with  whom  he  had 
Bftde  his  arrangements,  here  interposed,  saying, — 
'  For  the  signal,  as  you  call  it,  I  used  that 
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•as  the  readiest  means  of  attracting  yonr  att»- 
tioDy  as  I  feared  you  were  sailing  without  me. 
But  where  is  the  captain? — I  do  not  see  him." 

<'  Then  your  sight  must  be  rather  bad,  yoimg 
gentleman,  for  he  is  pretty  dose  to  you.  If  I 
don't  answer  your  idea  of  a  captain,  I  don't  know 
where  to  recommend  you  to  a  better." 

At  this  the  knight  felt  somewhat  nneasy  and 
perplexed.  He  thought,  too,  that  the  deck  of 
the  vessel  seemed  changed  from  what  it  had  been 
when  he  saw  it  before ;  and,  with  some  embar« 
rassment,  he  replied, — 

*^  I  begin  to  fear  I  have  made  a  mistake.  Is 
this  ship  the  Adventure?" 

A  loud  burst  of  laughter  from  all  who  heard 
the  question  was  at  first  the  only  reply.  At 
length,  recovering  his  gravity,  the  captain  said,— 

**  I  begin  to  fear  you  have  made  a  mistake, 
indeed,  my  master,  for  yonder  lies  the  Adventure^ 
a  mile  astern.  And  what  is  woi%e,  I  cannot 
mend  it  for  you  now;  I  have  no  time  to  waste 
in  sending  my  hands  with  the  boats  dodging 
about  to  set  your  blunders  right!  So  I  fhncy 
you  must  even  make  up  your  mind  to  take  a 
voyage  to  Cadiz  in  the  Spanking  Sally,  in^ 
stead  of  to  Scotland  in  the  Adventure;  which, 
you  know,  will  be  an  adventure  for  you  after 
all; — so  one  will  do  as  well  as  the  other:"  and 
be  turned  grinning  to  the  seamen  round  himi 
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vLo  appeared  vastly  amused  with  the  Joke  and 
the  landsman's  predicameut  together.  "  I  only 
hope,"  he  added,  "you  have  got  money  enough 
»itli  yoa  to  pay  your  passage,  for"  (winking  to 
bis  audience}  "  it  would  be  unpleafiant,  you  know, 
lo  have  to  throw  you  overboard  as  lumber !  " 

Sir  Edward,  whose  pride  revolted  at  the 
ailor's  coarse  jests,  encouraged  as  they  were  by 
his  own  mean  dress  and  the  blunder  which  bad 
revealed  his  want  of  nautical  knowledge,  now, 
with  a  little  ilUtimed  haughtiness,  exclaimed,— 

"  Fear  not,  sir,  that  I  shall  find  money 
tnougfa  to  pay  whatever  may  he  my  necessary 
apen&es,  and  spirit  enough  to  defend  myself 
from  insolence,  if  1  should  meet  it  on  my 
foad." 

"Whew!"  cried  the  captain,  turning  on  his 
beel ;  **  here's  a  spark  1  Take  care  of  the  gun- 
powder below,  there!" 

Walter,  who  saw  with  uneasiness  the  dia^ 
^reeable  turn  affairs  were  taking,  here  inter- 
posed to  change  their  direction,  crying, — 

"  But,  captain,  you'll  lake  me  for  nothing, 
won't  you?  For  Spanking  Sally  will  never  feel 
tfie  weight  of  such  a  little  one  in  her  lap." 

'*  Sally  has  got  her  own  children  to  nurse," 
said  the  other,  turning  round,  and  bis  good- 
bBmotir  returning.     "  Why  should  she  take  you 
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for  nothing,  that  don't  belong  to  her — eh, 
boy?" 

"  Because  a  pretty  girl  shonlil  never  sell 
ber  favours;  and  every  body  said  Sally  wag  th« 
prettiest  craft  in  all  the  river." 

"Get  out,  you  flattering  young  dogl  And 
yet  I  won't  say  they  were  much  out  there  neither," 
he  added,  with  Belf-corapiacent  gravity.  "  Come, 
now,"  he  continued,  having  given  a  few  orders 
for  the  working  of  the  vessel,  "  if  you  are  any 
thing  of  a  sailor,  I  will  give  yoa  your  voyage 
for  love.  Can  you  tell  me  whicb  ia  the  best 
rope  of  the  shipT' 

"  The  captain,"  answered  Walter,  bowing  low 
with  mock  gravity;  "  for  he  is  her  main-stay! 
Perhaps,"  be  added,  looking  round  archly  at 
the  crew,  "  the  next  best  rope  is  the  rope's 
end  I" 

A  shout  of  laughter  followed  this  jest,  and 
good -humour  was  completely  restored;  while 
the  captain  remarked, — 

"A  murrain  on  the  boyl  I  can't  contradict 
him,  at  all  events." 

Sir  Edward  had  remarked  the  diversion  made 
by  Walter  in  his  favour,  and  its  effects,  and 
began  to  suspect  that  the  boy  was  the  wiser  of 
the  two,  especially  when  their  helpless  and  some- 
what equivocal  position  was  taken  into  accpant. 
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Adrancing,  therefore,  to  the  captain,  be  frankly 
atended  his  hand,  saying, — 

"Captain,  you  must  foi^ve  a  little  lestiness 
la  a  laodsmaD  who  has  not  the  advantage  of 
conjtant  female  society,  as  you  possess  in  that 
of  the  lady  yon  serve." 

"  Command,  sir!"  replied  the  other,  with 
mock  heroism. 

■'True;  better  and  better.  By  the  way,  I 
vooder  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  boat  yonder, 
felUnriog  ua  so  fast  ?" 

Alas,  for  the  disinterestedness  of  human  na- 
re !  We  fear  that  boat,  bo  parenthetically 
daded  to,  was  one  great  cause  of  the  sudden 
l^xa^on  of  the  knight's  hauteur.  He  had 
mtcfaed  it  flome  minutes  with  intense  anxiety, 
I  it  shot  with  rapidity  over  the  water,  following 
rtly  in  their  track.  The  captain  looked  at 
Hwith  scarcely  less  earnestness.  It  was  a  small 
ig'ht  boat,  urged  with  surprising  rapidity  by  one 
■ir  of  oars,  and  containing  the  rower  only;  and 
kwas  gaining  fast  on  the  ship.  As  it  approached 
«re  uear,  the  captain,  apparently  much  relieved, 
ttclaimed  on  a  sudden, — 

'  Upon  my  soul  it's  Jack !" 
'  And  who  is  Jack?"  asked  Sir  Edward,  with 
interest, 

"Oh!  Scampering  Jack,  whose  berth  you 
»»ve  forestalled.     He  is  every  body  and  nobody 
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— here,  there^  and  ererj  where*  But  ho  wl 
soon  tell  you  himself  what  he  is,  for  I  see  hi 
will  catch  as.  Never  mind/'  he  added  to  tin 
crew»  **  hold  on ;  as  he  chooses  to  be  late*  k 
him  have  a  ran  for  it.*' 

Sir  Edward,  whose  mind  had  been  anftrfa^ 
under  unpleasant  misgivings  of  a  farther  par 
suit,  felt  much  relieved  by  this  explanation :  aw 
as  men  when  their  own  personal  anrfetJea*  aw 
ended  begin  to  think  of  those  of  their 
so  he  now  recollected  the  promise  he  had 
to  the  kind  and  disinterested  merchant,  to  inJBwn 
him  by  a  signal  when  he  should  be  safe. 

Judging,  too,  that  the  present  would  be  i 
favourable  opportunity  for  his  purpose,  withood 
exciting  the  suspicions  of  the  bystanderSf  hi 
waved  a  handkerchief  over  the  stem  of  the  ship, 
as  though  to  encourage  the  strenuoos  effiurts  d 
the  rower  who  followed  them. 

On  the  instant,  however,  it  was  snatched  finon 
his  hand  by  young  Walter,  who  hastily  cried,-* 

"  What  do  you  do  that  for?" 

**  It  is  a  signal  by  which  I  promised  to  i» 
form  my  cousin  of  my  safety,''  whispered  hii 
patron. 

**  Would  not  it  be  much  better  he  shoaU 
not  be  informed  of  any  such  thing?" 

''  Nay,  that  would  be  unkind  after  all  h( 
has  done  for  me." 
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''I  don't  think  hit  nneasineis  would  injure 
Us  healthy**  said  the  boy ;  ''  and  I  think  by  not 
koowing  yoa  are  away  firom  England,  he  would 
be  more  afraid  to  do  any  wrong  to  your  children." 
'*  Faith,  boy,  I  fimcy  you  are  right  I  Where 
did  yoo  get  so  much  prudence  in  your  young 
Iieid?'* 

'*  I  have  for  eome  time  been  obliged  to  think 
of  ereiy  thing,**  said  Walter,  blushing.  ^*  Besides, 
I  like  thinking :"  in  pursuance  of  which  liking, 
ke  tliooght  to  himself — **and  I  like  plaguing 
Kiehard  Waring  too,  since  I  must  not  think  of 
^j  more  serious  reyenge ! " 

Persuaded  by  the  boy*s  reasons,  and  leaving 
Ui  kinsman's  sensitive  anxieties  to  their  fate, 
Sir  Edward  forbore  to  repeat  his  signal,  and  the 
perplexity  this  occasioned  to  the  merchant  we 
htve  already  seen. 

By  this  time,  the  boat  had  reached  the  vessel's 

tide,  and  the  rower,  catching  a  rope  that  was 

thrown  over  to  him,  proceeded  to  scramble  up 

with  the  activity  of  a  cat,  giving,  as  he  did  so,  a 

posh  to  his  own  light  bark,  which  sent  it  floating 

in  solitude  on  the  water,   while   he    remarked, 

laughingly,  — 

**  There !  somebody  will  find  it,  and  then  he 
and  the  owner  can  settle  for  this  trip." 

On  reaching  the  deck,  he  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  then  puffed  it  out  again,  as  if  to  eatisfy  himself 
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that  his  inner  machinerj  had  undergone  no  totraia 
from  the  yiolence  of  hit  late  ezertiona.  Tluft 
slowly  stretching  his  arms  and  lega^  he  mrrlaima^^ 
apparently  well  satisfied)—^ 

''  That  will  do  t  Bat  I  say,  Bdter^  yon  are  in 
a  deuce  of  a  hurry  this  morning.  Saw^on  cot 
run — the  first  ship  in  the  riTcr.  Don't  be 
I  a'n't  going  to  scold— did  not  expect  yoa'd  wait 
for  me — good  reasons  no  doubt — I  suppose*  Sallyfa 
modest  to-day— don't  like  to  submit  to  libeniaB 
from  the  Custom-house  officers-^ht — 
them  a  curtsey  and  says,  *  Good  morning — ( 
again  another  time !' " 

**  Hush !  you  hare*bndned  fool !"  whispered 
the  captain  in  his  ear ;  **  don*t  you  see  we  have  got 
strangers  on  board  ?" 

Jack  turned  sharp  roundi  and  stared  for  aomo 
seconds  at  Sir  Edward,  then  at  Walter,  and  thai 
again  at  the  captain,  puckering  his  mouth  up 
into  a  ludicrous  expression  of  sudden  caution. 
Then  turning  i^ain  to  the  knight,  he  made  him  a 
low  and  not  inelegant  bow. 

The  latter  had  been  contemplating  the  flgmr« 
of  the  new  arrival  with  some  amusenient.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  middle  size,  but  spare  in  the 
extreme ;  yet  his  limbs  appeared  well  set,  and  if 
not  muscular,  at  least  sinewy.  His  face  partook 
of  the  meagreness  of  his  body,  but  its  expression 
was  not  unpleasing.    The  eyes  were  small,  quick. 
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and  restless ;  the  brow,  free  and  open ;  and  the 
month,  working  with  a  smile,  half  good-hnmonred, 
half  cunning.  Hb  motions  were  all  rapid,  angular, 
and  abrupt ;  and  his  whole  appearance,  that  of  a 
shrewd,  pleasant  eccentric.  His  dress  was  no  less 
remarkable  than  his  person  and  his  manner.  Its 
portions  had  all  originally  met  as  strangers,  and 
had  not  yet  softened  down  into  any  thing  like 
harmonious  companionship.  It  seemed  a  little 
pariiament,  in  which  were  met  the  representatiyes 
of  all  the  estates  of  the  kingdom.  Here  a  piece 
of  finery — there  a  rag;  with  every  shade  of  quality 
and  wear  between.  Nothing  was  in  its  right 
place,  nothing  of  its  right  size ;  some  were  too 
large,  and  some  too  small;  some  too  long,  and 
others  too  short;  yet  the  wearer  appeared  well 
satisfied ,  and,  accosting  Sir  Edward  with  all  the  ease 
of  a  well-dressed,  as  well  as  a  well-bred  man,  cried, 
^*  Sir,  I  shall  be  proud  of  your  acquaintance.*' 
With  some  hesitation,  yet  unwilling  again  to 
run  the  risk  of  making  foes,  the  knight  replied, 
smiling,  *'  As  marriages  are  said  to  be  settled  in 
heayen  before  either  of  the  parties  appear  on  earth, 
so  our  acquaintance  seems  to  have  been  doomed 
before  either  was  aware  of  the  other's  existence  ; 
since  it  was  only  as  your  representative  I  was 
taken  on  board  this  ship,  and  lost  my  passage  to 
Scotland  in  the  Adventure,  for  which  I  had  made 
arrangements." 
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speak  the  tnitb — that  is,  not  the  wholf  truUi ;  bot 
never  tell  a  lie.  Bad  custom — wrong; — foolishftoo; 
nobody  believes  you  again.  By  the  way,  why  are 
we  ashamed  to  say  we  won't  do  a  thing,  because 
it's  wrong  i  Always  try  to  cloak  it  with  a  worldly 
excuse.  Let  ourselves  down  to  the  understanding 
of  those  we  talk  to.  Very  curious,  is  not  it — eh  I 
Ashamed  to  do  right  —  very  odd!" 

"  But,"  said  Sir  Edward,  "circumstances  may 
cotnpel  a  m&n  to  silence,  prudence  may  re- 
quire  " 

"  Oh  yes — no  doubt; — prudence  is  a  capital 
thing.  Only,  1  say,  prudence  is  apt  to  be  so  very 
close  where  she  might  say  every  thing,  and 
so  very  chatty  where  she  ought  to  say  nolLin^. 
Prudence,  like  all  the  rest  of  man,  is  a  fool.  Did 
you  ever  see  any  body  try  to  write  in  the  dark  ? 
thave. — Very  droll — such  a  moral!  There  he  goes 
on  so  gravely — thinks  he  is  making  such  capitd 
letters  —  all  right:  —  bring  it  to  the  light,  there 
they  lie,  all  over  one  another  —  can't  read  it 
himself!  That's  prudence !  all  in  the  dark.  Eveiy 
thing's  in  the  dark  now  —  will  be  made  clear  one 
day.  Then  what  a  scrawl — eh  ?  Find  we  blotted 
ourselves  out  I  Things  gone  a  great  deal  better  if 
we  had  not  been  so  anxious  about  them.  I  Bay, 
how  it  roust  make  the  angels  laugh — or  cry— 
don't  know  which  —  to  see  men  such  fools,  just 
when  they  think  they  are  so  clever  !" 
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Von  are  a  moralist  among  other  things," 
Mr  Edward, 

DsFceaTlam,  butdon't  know  what  it  means. 
I  Jik«  to  ta]k  to  you  thoagb — you  understand  me. 
Hiose  poor  fellows,  good  souls,  but  no  more 
(TOM  ihan  bc^.  Very  good  things — like  tbem, 
"iien  others  cook  them ;  but  sad  brutes  left  to 
rbemseli^es.  Both  grumble  though  at  being 
cwked  and  made  good.  Alvcays  the  way  with 
nn — don't  know  when  they  are  well  off.  O 
tmittm  forlumtti,  si  »ua  boTta  n6riiU  !  There !  now 
50a  stare  to  hear  me  talk  Latin  —  think  me 
•  great  scholar  all  of  a  sudden,  do  doubt.  You 
Me  wrong  though — people  are  always  wrong — 
■Ul  I  tell  you  why?  They  don't  bear  enough  — 
Aey  catcb  a  few  words,  and  then  jump  to  an  end 
if  their  own  making.  Like  tbeir  own  thoughts 
better  than  other  people's  epeecbes; — can't  bear 
My  body  to  talk  but  themselves." 

"  L'pon  my  life,"  said  Sir  Edward,  bursting 
■lo  a  laugh,  "  I  do  not  think  I  am  open  to  that 
l^roach." 

"What!  yon  mean  I  talk?  Do  V.  Well,  I 
ima\  know.  But  you  wanted  to  know  how  I 
flUDe  to  talk  Latin,  when  1  don't  know  any  tiling 
■bout  it?  Nothing  extraordinary  in  that — Btar- 
Bngs  do  it  every  day.  By  the  by,  always  suspect, 
when  people  talk  Latin,  Uiey  don't  know  English. 
Ho    matter  —  simplest    thing    in    the    world  — 
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all  tncke  are  simple  nLcn  you  know  them.  I 
knew  a  schoolmaster  once,  and  that  IaiId  waa 
what  he  used  to  say  to  the  boys  when  they  cried 
after  he  had  been  whipping  them.  Learned  it  thai 
way.  Ah,  he  was  a  clever  man !  Used  to  lau^h 
at  bim  for  taking  so  much  trouble  to  teach  Aic, 
fuse,  hoc.  Found  out,  afterwards,  people  set 
great  store  by  /lic,  /la-c,  hoc — laughed  at  theiDi 
then,  but  did  not  laugh  at  the  schoolmaster  any 
more.  Clever  man — got  his  bread  out  of  other 
people's  folly!  That's  what  we  all  do,  by  tha 
by,  more  or  less.  All  clever  people,  I  suppose — 
ha!  ha!  ha! — no,  that  won't  do!  But  come,  I  am 
tired,  so  let  us  sit  down."  Sayingwhich,  he  sealed 
himself  on  a  cask  on  the  deck,  and  motioned  Sir 
Edward  to  take  a  place  by  his  side;  when,  ob- 
aerving  that  nothing  was  left  for  the  knigbt  but 
the  sharp  rim,  be  exclaimed,  laughing, — 

"There's  a  moral  again!  Always  take  the 
best  place  ourselves,  and  oSbr  our  friends  the 
next.  Lucky  if  they  get  more  than  the  edge! 
Foolish  thing,  though — obliged  to  get  up  again 
for  decency — there ! " 

Saying  which,  be  suited  the  action  to  the 
word,  and  sprang  off  the  cask,  pointing  to  bis 
vacated  seat  for  Sir  Edward  to  fill;  and,  seizing  , 
another  which  lay  at  n  little  distance,  he  rolled  it 
up,  placed  it  by  bis  side,  and  sealing  himself  on 
it»  top,  crossed   his  legs,  folded   hb  arm*,  and 
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wtjastiag  himself  with  much  self-complacency, 
ttclaimed,  — 

"  There!  Now  we  two  shall  sit  like  what  we 
K — the  only  two  gentlemen  in  the  ship." 
Sir  Edward's  pride  rebelled  a.  little  agBinst 
Ais  parity  of  gentility  with  his  companion;  and 
W  drew  himself  np  with  a  little  haughtiness,  that 
Hemed  intended  to  remind  his  familiar  associate 
if  the  difference  of  their  stations.  The  other  wan 
Wt  slow  to  perceive  the  action,  and  crie<l, — 

"  Now,  that's  pride !  You  would  not  even  he 
4  geDileman,  if  1  must  be  one  too !  How  do  you 
Idow  I  am  not?  Perhaps,  1  am  some  great  man 
n  disgnise.  Perhaps,  yoii  are  in  disguise  your- 
tAt.  Droll  that  would  he,  would  not  it — eh?" 
hud  he  turned  his  sharp,  piercing  eyes  full  on 
^  knight's  face,  with  a  keenness  of  inquiry 
Bt  made  him  start  and  colour.  Without, 
werer,  appearing  to  notice  his  confusion,  he 
lUtled  on,— 

"  Come,  I  should  like  to  argue  this  out.  Strip 
t»o  men  naked,  and  then  tell  me  which  is  the 
Igeoileman.  Ha!  ha!  you  could  not!  Why,  ihe 
ilirages  know  this,  and  so  they  stick  some  feathers 
B  their  gentlemen  to  mark  them — nobody  could 
bd  them  out  else!  Air,  manner,  you  will  say. 
Good — but  I'll  bring  you  a  sprightly,  easy  be^ai 
i  a  clumsy,  loutish  prince,  and  then  what  wi 
a  do  ?     1b  it  only  dress,  then  ?     Come,  1  think 
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I  am  dressed  as  smart  as  you,  any  how  ; "  and  be 
proceeded,  welt  pleased,  to  eye  his  own  miscel* 
laneous  apparel,  and  to  contrRst  it  with  the  plain, 
homely  suit  of  the  other.  Sir  Edward  felt  the 
whole  thing  too  ridiculous  for  anger,  and  »Qg- 
gested,  in  reply, — 

"  But  birth,  fortune,  education,  manners " 

"  How  do  you  know  what  my  fortune  isT" 
interrupted  his  companion,  briskly.  "  Nothing  ia 
secure  but  what  a  man  carries  about  him."  Aod 
again  he  darted  one  of  those  qnick,  iatelltgent 
glances,  which  made  the  knight's  heart  leap  in  hb 
breast.  "  Birth? — Good!  Ask  Adam.  Educa- 
tion?—  (jood  again.  Now  I  have  spoken  more 
Latin  than  you  have  yet, —  so  as  fer  as  we  see, 
my  education  is  the  beat.  Manners?  —  very  good 
—  capital.  I  gave  you  up  my  own  seat,  and  you 
sever  asked  me  to  take  one  at  all,  though  yoa 
knew  I  had  worked  hard  ;  and  I  came  and 
talked  to  yon,  and  made  a  &iend  of  yoii,  when 
erery  body  else  looked  as  shy  at  you  as  a  strange 
cat  in  a  family  house.  Upon  my  life,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  t  am  the  best  gentleman  of  the  two,  aod 
the  least  flattered  by  a  comparison !" 

Poor  Sir  Edward's  self-love  appeared  doomed 
to  mortification.  Within  the  last  twelve  hoan 
he  had  been  taught  by  a  child,  and  schooled  by  a 
madman ;  for  he  considered  his  present  compa- 
nioR  little  less.     Yet  there  was  a  method  in  his 
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Kfls,  and,  in  spite  of  their  absurdity,  some 
iomely  imthB  in  his  ai^uinents,  which  he  felt  it 
diEBcult  to  aaavrer.  lie  fell,  too,  an  uneasy 
3on,  tbat  the  hare-brained  being  by  his 
nde  was  by  some  means  acquainted  both  with 
Us  person  and  history- ;  for  (o  what  else  could  he 
attribute  the  meaning  glances  that  had  accoro- 
puied  some  of  his  remarks.  Desirous  to  end 
ibe  conversation,  he  said,  forcing  a  smile, — 

"  Well,  well,  I  suppose  I  must  allow  you  as 
mach  gentility  as  you  please  to  claim.  I  am 
^nile  satisfied, — you  are  a  gentleman." 

"  No ;  I  am  Dot,"said  the  other,  sharply,  "  I 
u  only  poor  Scampering  Jack.  1  would  not  be 
«  genilenaaa  if  I  could.  Why  I  have  known  a 
-genlleman  think  it  no  sin  to  steal  his  friend's 
nly  daughter.  I  have  known  a  gentleman 
Jeate  his  children  to  the  mercy  of  others  to  be 
l^yed  any  tricks  with  that  they  pleased.  Now, 
jKn  and  I  would  not  do  such  things  as  these ; 
gentlemen  do  them  every  day.  No,  no ; 
11   be   no  gentlemen,  but   only  plain  honest 

ilaek  and ay,  by  the  by,  I  don't  know  your 

le,  or  else  I  forgot  it.     No  matter,  if  yon  don't 

Then,  apparently  yielding  lo  some  new  im- 

ipalse,he  leaped  lightly  off  his  cask,  and  sprang  to 

Ae  fore   part  of  the   vessel,  where,    bestowing 

Itemate  cnffs  and  jokes  upon  the  crew,  he  was 
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soon   as  basily  engaged  as  any  of  them  in  th^ 
working  of  the  ship. 

Sir  Edward  felt  restless  and  aneasy.    The  lat- 
ter remarks  of  the  stranger  appeared  so  pointedly 
to  allude  to  passages  in  his  own  life,  that  he  oonlA 
not  believe  himself  unknown.    Yet  who  eonld 
have  discovered  to  this  rambling  madman  secrets 
he  had  thought  so  profoundly  kept?    True,  the 
captain  had  described  him  as  every  body  and 
nobody,  and  as  being  every  where  and  nowhere ; 
and    his  wandering   conversation,    and   flighty, 
abrupt  behaviour,   seemed   to  justify  the  belief 
that  he  was  a  roving,  unsettled  being,  without 
either  a  fixed  dwelling  or  purpose.    Yet  this  did 
not  explain  the  difficulty ;   and  he  would  have  at 
once    questioned    him   as  to  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  but  that  he  feared  lest  his  inquiries 
might,  of  themselves,  excite  the    suspicion  he 
desired  to  allay. 

He  paced  the  deck  for  a  while  in  gloomy 
anxiety.  But  his  depression  gradually  yielded 
to  the  brightness  of  the  surrounding  objeeti. 
The  dull  clouds  of  the  morning  had  rolled  away ; 
the  sun  shone  gloriously,  and  danced  in  a 
thousand  reflections  on  the  tops  of  the  playfbl 
waves;  while  the  dash  of  the  waters  on  the 
vessel's  bow,  and  the  creak  of  the  straining 
masts,  shewed  the  rapidity  of  their  progress. 

There  is  something  indescribably  exhilarating 
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is  rapid  motion,  especially  to  an  ardent  and 
impetuous  mind.  There  is,  too,  a  joyousness 
insonshine  that  it  is  difficult  to  withstand.  All 
tttore  appears  to  laugh  and  revel  in  the  smile 
of  her  best  friend ;  the  heart  bounds  with  a 
filter  beat,  the  blood  courses  with  a  merrier 
low,  the  mind  itself  is  pierced  and  lit  up  by 
the  beam,  and  the  flowers  of  hope  sparkle  with 
bright  hues  unknown  before.  Surely  he  must 
hare  deep  cause  of  grief  who  can  continue  sad 
^hcn  he  looks  on  the  sunshine ! 

Brighter  presages  soon  filled  Sir  Edward^s 
heart.  The  very  change  itself  seemed  a  good 
ttgury.  Visions  of  future  peace  floated  before 
his  mental  gaze — vague  and  indistinct  indeed  ; 
hot  beauty  loses  none  of  her  attractions  by  the 
▼^  that  suggests  the  outline  of  which  it  forbids 
^  clearer  view.  Alas!  how  many  have 
mourned  the  veil's  removal,  and  sighed  to  find 
the  realities  of  possession  so  harsh  and  cold,  con- 
trasted with  the  remembered  dreams  of  hope ! 

The  knight  was  lost  in  a  pleasing  reverie  as 

he  leaned  over  the  vessel's  side ;   and  while  his 

eye    gazed    unconsciously    on    the    stream    of 

bubbles  that  floated   past    him,   his  mind   was 

busy    blowing    other    bubbles,    as    frothy,    as 

unsubstantial,  perhaps  as  soon  to  burst  and  be 

forgotten.      Suddenly  he   heard  at  his  side  the 

now  well-known  voice, — 

h2 
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"  I  say,  I  wouder  whose  body  we  are 
over  now?  Some  poor  fool,  perhaps,  that  was 
going  to  foreigu  lands  to  make  a  great  fonane, 
and  never  got  further  than  this.  1  like  the  se> — 
very  fond  uf  her — but  she  has  got  a  nasty  app& 
tile; — swallows  any  iliing  ibat  comes.  Blera 
your  heart,  she  would  suck  in  the  dirtiest  sailor 
in  this  ship  (devilish  dirty  some  of  them  are,  too, 
by  the  by)  with  as  much  relish  as  she  would  a 
scented  prince!  Just  like  a  country  clown  that 
would  gobble  down  a  diwh  of  the  king's  own 
cook's  preparing,  and  only  say  it  was  very  good, 
but  not  know  the  ditTerence  between  it  and  an  old 
wife's  hotch-potch,  —  Did  you  ever  sec  a  ship  go 
down?" 

"  Never." 

"I  have. — It's  a  frightful  thing — horrible! 
May  happen  to  any  of  us.  Perhaps  we  may  go 
down  now  before  we  get  to  land — why  not  f 
Otlier  people  have.  If  we  don't,  I  wonder  if  we 
shall  say,  thank  God,  when  we  are  safe  ashore. 
Perhaps  we  shall,  if  we  have  a  storm; — sure  we 
sha'n't,  if  we  have  not.  Very  odd!  People  newr 
thankful  for  being  kept  well,  but  only  when  they 
.  are  saved  from  ill.  You  must  stir  up  their  fears 
first,  if  you  want  their  gratitude.  Much  better 
to  be  grateful  while  you  can  —  eh?  People  don't 
feel  inclined  to  gratitude  in  a  storm.  Down 
goe*  llje  ship,  and  then  they  are  never  grateful  at 
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ill,  lliangh  ibey  have  had  nothing  but  blessings 
ill  their  lives  before.     Somelbing  wrong  there." 

"Pray,  do  you  always  indulge  in  these  pleasant 
ihoaghtF  of  shipwreck  when  you  go  to  sea,  or 
ire  ihey  only  bronght  ont  now  for  my  Batiefaction 
ind  quiet  ?  " 

■Yes  —  generally  do.  I  like  to  force  myself 
to  be  thankful; — always  make^  me  feel  comfort- 
»ble.  Yon  are  never  sure  of  the  sea :  — just  like  a 
wild  beast  —  looks  mighty  amiable ;  presently  — 
»ho  would  have  thought  it — up  she  jumps,  swal- 
lows down  a  ship,  throws  np  ihe  planks  as  if  she 
WIS  spitting  out  the  bones;  and  then,  when  she 
ba«  had  her  bellyful,  and  done  all  the  mischief 
(he  can,  down  she  stretches  herself,  licks  her 
paws,  and  looks  as  quiet  and  gentle  again  as  if 

bing     particular    had    happened  —  a    great 

St!" 

"She  is,  indeed,  a  powerful  servant," 

"  Servant!  Oh  yes — very  well ;  but  stop  till 
•he  chooses  to  try  who  is  master !  She  lets  you 
Tide  as  long  as  she  pleases,  and  when  she  does 
-whew!  up  goes  her  back,  and  off  you  are 
in  a  jiffy !  I  say,  the  sea  is  something  like  a 
eountrj*;  is  not  it?  You  may  ride  it  quietly 
■while  it  chooses ;  but  take  care !  —  my  conscience 
—  if  it  Beta  its  back  up,  where  are  you?  King 
Henry  rides  England  pretty  hard,  does  not  he 
eh  r 
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*'  Ob  yes,  but  quite  safely.     If  that  beast  h^ 
the  power  to  shake  itself  free,  it  lacks  the  spirit,^ 
so  let  him  spur  on ! " 

''  Glad  of  it.    Good  thing  for  England.     Don'M 
like  revolutions.     Nothing  worse  than  fiar  llii  n^ 
to  have  the  power  that  am't  used  to  it.    Ever^ 
thing  sure  to  go  wrong.    As  bad  as  if  we  put  you. 
at  the  helm  there — eh?    Don't  look  angry.    Yea 
know  you  could  not  do  any  thing  with  it— or  if 
you  don't,  I  do.     Don't  think  you  could  gOYem 
a  country,  either — daresay  you  think  you  could — 
eh?     Well,  I  like  the  King,  because  he  is  the 
King.     Know  nothipg  bad  about  him  but  the 
Customs — never  pay  them — ought  not  to  encou- 
rage a  man  in  bad  customs,  yon  know.      Bat 
that's  only  between  him  and  me.     Would  not 
lift  my  hand  against  him  or  his  soldiers  for  the 
world  —  would  you — eh?"  and  again  the  quick, 
prying  glance,  brought  the  colour  to  the  knight's 
cheek.     Annoyed  beyond  endurance,  be  cried, — 

"  Hark  you,  sir!  I  think " 

^'Glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  other,  whose 
volubility  appeared  impatient  of  any  interruption; 
'^  I  always  like  people  that  think  ;  I  sometimes 
think  myself.  Ah  !  by  the  by,  yes — that  puts 
me  in  mind — I  have  been  thinking,  and  that's 
what  I  came  here  to  tell  you  —  I  have  been  think- 
ing, I  'II  be  your  servant.  There !  you  shall  be 
my  master." 
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"  Indeed !  u  it  the  custom  now  for  servnnls 
to  engage  their  masters  1  I  thouglit  it  had  been 
lie  reverse." 

"That's  all  as  it  happens.  A  man  asks  for 
the  thing  he  wants.  If  a  master  wants  a  servant, 
he  hires  one.  If  a  servant  tvants  a  master,  he 
does  the  eame.  Now,  I  am  tired  of  being  a 
Btaster.  Got  but  one  servant — that's  mv«e]f — and 
find  him  such  a  bad  one  to  manage,  1  dlsebarge 
him; — won't  be  a  master  any  longer!" 

With  so  good  a  recommendation  of  the  ser- 
vant yoa  propose  to  me,  1  must  still  decline  the 
•ffer,"  said  Sir  Edward,  laughing. 

rfo,  yoo  must  not.  [  know  what  you  mean, 
ht  Ton  mistake.  I  don't  want  any  wages — 
■La'n't  cost  you  any  thing  for  my  keep  either.  I 
tut  always  pick  up  something  to  eat — not  par- 
ticular. On  the  other  side,  I  don't  mean  to  work 
UQcb ;  but  you'll  find  me  very  useful  a  thousand 
Ways.  Know  a  good  many  of  the  tricks  of  the 
world — yon  don't.  Got  plenty  of  friends,  too, 
(fery  where — yon  have  not.  You  are  going  to 
Spain— can  yon  talk  Spanish  V 
Not  ft  word," 

'  I  can.  Now  you  never  thought  of  that 
Wore !  Dead  languages  are  learned  things — 
living  languages  useful  ones.  £rgv  —  as  the 
•choolmaster  used  to  say— learning  is  one  thing, 
l»efulneas  another.     Wonder  what's  the 
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all  .yonr  learniDg-*if  you  have  any.    Don't  kno' 
bow  to  ask  for  a  penny  loaf,  if  yoo  were 
—  ha!  ha!  ha!     When  you  get  put  ashore, 
you  know  any  body  at  Cadiz?" 

*'  Not  a  soul." 

''  1  do.  All  of  them ;  from  the  Alcalde  to^ 
the  Alguazil.  Get  you  letters  of  introduction- 
all  friends  of  mine.  They*ll  do  any  thing  for 
Jack — if  they  are  paid  for  it  Would  not  for 
their  own  fathers,  if  they  were  not.  But  yoa 
don't  know  how  to  pay  them—- 1  do.  You'd  be  a 
lost  man  without  me — I  '11  be  the  saying  of  yoo," 

Sir  Edward  mused.  He  admitted  to  himself 
the  helplessness  of  his  position  among  strangers, 
and  in  a  foreign  land  ;  and  felt  half  inclined  to 
accept  the  assistance  so  oddly  offered ;  when  bis 
companion,  as  if  impatient  of  a  pause,  again 
broke  forth, — 

"  But  mind — one  thing — you  must  trust  me. 
Always  trusted  myself  when  I  was  my  own  ser- 
yant,  and  never  yet  repented  it.  Full  confidence^ 
and  rU  serve  you  more  faithfully  than  you  ever 
were  served  vet ;  but  treat  me  with  doubt  or  dis- 
trust,  and  I'll  pick  your  pocket — like  that!" — 
and  he  tossed  in  his  hand,  before  the  knight's 
eyes,  a  purse,  which  the  latter,  with  amazement, 
recognised  as  his  own. 

*' There — take  it!"  said  the  oddity,  with  a 
merry    laugh.    •*  You    see   how    honest   I    bid. 
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Don't  say  I  stole  it.  How  do  you  know  Iiut  that 
jiKi  dropped  it,  and  I  picked  it  up?  Well,  is  it 
a  bai^ain  ?     Shall  I  have  you  V 

">'o,"  said  Sir  Edward,  looking  very  grave 
>i  this  specimen  of  his  intended  servant's  manual 
dexterity,  and  feeling  rather  foolish  as  he  re- 
placed the  parse ;  "  I  must  decline " 

"  No,  you  must  not ;  because  I  have  set  my 
fcncy  on  it.     You  can't  help  yourself." 

Hien,  as  though  quite  satisfied  that  every 
thing  was  completely  arranged,  he  added,"  Well, 
DOW,  let  us  see;  the  first  thing  you  will  want 
will  be  a  name.  What  shall  we  call  you  f  It 
must  be  an  English  one,  because  you  can't  speak 
iny  thing  but  English,  I  suppose.  Shiill  we  call 
you  Armistead  ? — No,  we  won't ;  that's  an  un- 
lucky name.  One  of  them  was  hanged,  and  his 
btnily  ruined — very  odd  thing  !  I'll  tell  you  a 
itory  about  that,  someday.  Howard? — No,  that's 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  name  ;  great  many  people 
don't  like  that — eh?  Waring? — No;  there  are 
only  two  of  tbem;  and  one's  a  rogue  and  the 
Other  a  rebel.  Suppose  that  won't  do?"  And 
again  his  prying  eye  seemed  bright  with  mean- 
ing. Sir  Edward  bit  his  lip,  much  annoyed,  hut 
not  knowing  what  to  answer.  "  Tankerville  ?" 
continued  his  tonuenter ;  "  I  think  that  is  a  very 
nice  name — sounds  genilemiinly,  too.  That  shall 
be  it !     fiut  then,  the  Dons  will  think  nothi 
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you  if  we  don't  give  yim  a  title.    Not  Lerd* 
that's  too  high -^  would  soQiid  too  particulnw 
We  '11  make  you  a  knight-^ir  Edward  Tuik«^ 
ville  —  that's  a  veiy  pretty  name  I  thiak^  m- 
that's  settled;  and  I  am  the  gentleman  of  8k 
Edward  Tankerville  I" — and  he  strutted  the  deck' 
with  an  air  of  ludicrous  importanoe»  to  whiolii 
even  the  knight's  feelings  of  annoyance  could  not 
refuse  a  smile. 

**  And  now,  Sir  Edward  Tankenrille  (mind  ye« 
don't  forget  your  name),  I  will  go  and  see  what: 
is  to  be  had  for  dinner ;  for  truly  I  am  hungry.*?- 

The  day  passed  slowly  on ;'  for  Jack,  having 
carried  his  point,  found  himself  other  occupation! 
and  seemed  carefully  to  avoid  the  rbk  of  d^ 
ranging  the  plans  he  had  settled  so  much  to  his 
own  satisfaction.  He  applied  himself  rather  to 
the  task  of  giving  the  knight  ocular  demonstra- 
tion  of  his  abilities  and  intelligence,  by  setting 
right  every  one  in  the  ship  who  was  wrong, 
helping  whoever  wanted  assistance,  displaying 
extraordinary  bodily  activity  in  his  rapid  flights 
from  one  part  of  the  rigging  to  the  other,  and, 
while  he  interfered  with  every  body,  securing  the 
good-will  and  admiration  of  all. 

The  night  passed,  and  the  next  day,  and  the 
next,  and  still  the  untiring  Jack  was  the  same. 
His  powers  seemed  to  defy  exhaustion,  either  of 
body,  tongue,  or  mind.     Occasionally,  he  would 
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take  ills  st«lion*.by  the  knight's  side,  and  aller- 
aalelv  smuse  and  annoy  him  by  quaint  moralities, 
lod  unpalatable  IruUis,  and  by  ar^iiients  of  hia 
own  talents  and  bis  master's  deficiencies.  Yet  he 
look  care  always  to  withdraw  himself  while  the 
test  of  his  eccentricities  was  still  Trcsh,  and  to 
leave  Sir  Edward  with  the  desire  of  further  amuse- 
menl  froin  the  patchwork  of  his  rambling  talk. 

And  what,  it  will  be  asked— what  has  become 
of  our  young  Walter  all  this  time  ?  Dear  reader, 
forbear  to  press  the  question.  Hast  thou  ever  . 
taken  a  merry  Toyage  with  some  dear  friend, 
BDDsed  to  the  "  poetry  of  motion"  of  the  rolling 
aea?  And  when  thy  gallant  bark  heaved  her 
proud  head,  and  swayed  her  bulky  body  from 
side  to  side  like  a  stout  alderman  (when  alder- 
neQ  were  stout),  bast  thou,  1  say,  when  missing 
that  dear  friend  fi-om  the  reeling  deck,  thought  it 
Becessary  to  iiKjuire  of  hia  whereabout  ?  Truly, 
We  deem  not  so.  Suffice  it  for  thy  an.\iety,  this 
was  Walter's  first  sea  voyage. 

Poor  boy !  when  they  left  the  land,  he  stood, 
u  all  will  stand,  and  looked  with  misty  eyes  on 
the  receding  shore.  His  heart  was  in  the  little 
gloomy  chamber;  he  still  saw  his  gentle,  mourn- 
ful mother ;  be  still  gazed  on  the  pale  faces  of 
bis  little  brothers,  as  they  lay  side  by  side;  he 
Mill  heard  the  hushed  voices  of  his  sisters :  and 
then  first  the  doubt  arose — ought  he  to  have  left 
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them?  Bot  the  doabt,  the  ejwrow,  the  ejrri- 
pathy,  all  gradually  aubeided.  Feduig  grair 
torpid,  doll,  dead.  An  intense  selfiahneflB  aroae; 
the  whole  world  was  concentrated  in  that  aditeiy 
ship,  with  her  slowly  swaying  masta  nnd  osfd^ 
age.  Then  the  ship  itself  was  absorbed  in  lii 
own  single  person ;  and,  at  last,  himself— hia  aim 
individuality— swallowed  np  and  lost  in  that  one 
organ  which  soon  became  the  only  object  in  the 
whole  creation  of  whose  existence  he  wat  nwan^ 
Poor  Walter  soon  was  missing.  The  indefiitigaUs 
and  good-humoured  Jack  had  packed  him  aafidly 
below,  there  to  sleep  out  *'  the  winter  of  his  discon- 
tent," till  smoother  seas  should  tempt  him  forth, 
like  a  timid  nautilus,  from  its  protecting  shell. 

The  white  walls  of  Cadiz,  at  length,  glim- 
mered in  sight;  and  Jack,  approaching  him 
whom  we  must  now  call  his  master,  since  he 
wills  it  so,  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  city,— 

^'  There's  Cadiz!    Now,  where  do  you  mean 

to  go  tor 

**  Any  where,"  said  Sir  Edward,  with  a  sigh. 

''Anywhere?  That  won't  do.  Tell  the  Dons 
you  mean  to  go  any  where,  and  they'll  make  a 
choice  for  you— send  you  to  prison  and  tell  yon 
that's  somewhere!  No,  no;  any  where  would 
puzzle  them,  and  it  is  not  well  to  puzzle  strangers 
when  you  first  go  among  them.  Makes  them 
suspicious — puts  a  stop  to  you  at  once." 
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"  Well,  then,  I  am  a  soldier " 

"Tbotightfio — you  look  like  it.  Don't  like 
MJdierii^ — it's  a  very  odd  thing  to  me.  Kill  a 
pig,  yoB  are  a  butcher ;  kill  a  man,  you  are  a 
lentlemaa ;  kill  a  hundred,  yon  are  a  hero! 
Very  odd !  Can't  think  what  people  do  it  tor. 
If  it's  for  the  pleasure,  you  might  go  to  s 
liaugbter-house  and  amuse  yourself,  without  put- 
ling  your  conscience  id  danger.  If  it's  for  the 
psT,  much  worse; — hire  yourself  out  lo  murder 
people  you  don't  know  —  never  did  you  any  harm 
—never  would.  Very  odd !  dare  say  it's  all  right 
—only  I  can't  understand  it.  Tliat  goes  for  no- 
thing— plenty  of  things  I  can't  understand." 

"  Bat  the  soldier,"  said  the  knight,  rather 
haughtily,  *'  risks  his  own  life  while  be  assails 
(liat  of  another." 

"Very  true.  Drollest  thing  of  all,  that! — 
Kems  so  very  foolish.  Must  be  s  great  pleaiiure 
in  killmg  people  when  a  man  risks  his  own  life 
to  enjoy  it!  Think  I'll  kill  a  man  gome  day 
myself,  to  try — 1  like  pleasure." 

"Pshaw!"  said  Sir  Edward,  impatiently. 
"Well,  well  —  never  mind.  The  Romans 
QMd  lo  give  a  crown  to  him  that  saved  the  life  of 
one  citizen,  and  a  triumph  to  him  that  spent  the 
lives  of  a  thousand.  Seemed  hardly  to  know 
which  was  best.  Don't  matter,  I  suppose,  so 
that  a  man  does  something  other  people  could 
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not  do.  Wonder  if  it  will  be  judged  the  same  up 
there  ?  Don*t  much  think  it  will.  Well,  since 
you  must  be  a  soldier,  suppose  you  go  to  Hun- 
gary and  fight  the  Turks  ?  I  don't  mind  that, 
much.  Don't  like  to  see  Christian  men  manling 
one  another.  Diiferent  thing  with  them.  Be- 
sides, they  have  no  business  in  other  people's 
countries.  Try  to  bring  their  nonsense  there  1 — 
No,  no ;  I  '11  let  you  fight  against  the  Turks." 

*M  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,"  said  Sir 
Edward,  smiling. 

^*  1  'm  sure  you  ought  to  be.  I  have  given 
you  a  name  and  given  you  an  object ;  and  now 
I've  got  to  be  your  interpreter.  Can't  think 
what  you  'd  have  done  without  me !  Ha  i  youn^ 
ster,"  he  continued,  addressing  Walter,  who 
now,  with  unsteady  steps,  ventured  on  the  deck, 
relieved  by  the  easier  motion  of  the  vessel  as 
they  approached  the  land.  "  Look  there — that 
is  Cadiz.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  You  are 
only  a  boy  now ;  but  if  ever  you  should  find 
yourself  there  when  you  ai*e  a  man,  take  care  of 
your  heart.  Prettiest  women  there  in  all  Spain 
— some  say  in  all  the  world;  but  that*s  a  lie — 
nothing  like  English  women.  Gaditanas,  they  call 
them.  Very  pretty,  very  ignorant.  A  great 
many  very  fine  flowers  in  Spain — very  beautiful — 
got  no  smell.  Just  like  the  women.  So  mind 
you  don*t  fall  in  love  with  them.     Don't  like 
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people  marrying  foreigners — seems  something 
nnnatiiral.  All  nonsense,  I  dare  say ;  but  it  feels 
80  to  me.  Don't  like  crosses.  But  yon  don*t 
Qoderstand  me — you  are  only  a  boy.  Never 
Hrind,  poor  fellow,  you  11  grow  older — if  you  live, 
tbat  ia — and  then  you  II  know  what  I  mean  soon 
enough.  Only  remember,  then,  that  poor  Scamper^ 
^Jaek  told  yon — and  Jack  is  not  a  fool,  though 
some  people  think  him  little  better — remember 
he  told  you — never  say,  I  love  a  woman,  till  you 
^in  your  own  land  and  among  your  own  equals." 
"  I  am  sure,"  said  Walter,  colouring,  **  I  will 
always  love  my  mother,  wherever  I  am." 

"Good  boy,  that's  right;  very  good  boy!  There, 
nm  along — go  and  play.  You  don't  know  any 
thing  about  it.  I  say,  Sir  Edward  Tankerville, 
what  a  pity  we  are  not  always  children !  Holloa, 
though,  stop!  Youngster!  here — what's  your 
name— Walter!  Do  you  know  where  we  are 
going  to— eh  ?  We  are  going  to  Hungary  to  get 
oar  heads  cut  off  by  the  Turks.  Shall  you  like 
that,  or  will  you  go  back  home  again  ?" 

'^I  will  go  any  where  with  him,"  said  the  boy, 
pointing  to  Sir  Edward. 

"  Indeed  !  Him!  But  you  need  not  say  ^him.' 
He  has  got  a  name.  I  made  him  one  myself — a 
very  nice  one.  He  is  Sir  Edward  Tankerville. 
Mind  and  recollect  that,  and  don't  call  him  Sir 
Edward  any  thing  else — people  must  not  change 
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their  names  too  often.  And  to  yon  wonld  go  irMr 
him  any  where  ?  I  saj,  Sir  Edward,  jou  ooghtto 
be  proud  of  that,  be  as  great  a  man  as  yoa  msgrt 
That  boy  loves  you.  How  I  should  like  to  bs 
loved !  Don*t  think  I  was  erer  lored  in  iny  filk  ' 
Every  body  likes  me,  but  nobody  loves  me.  Bdf 
ther  be  loved  by  one  than  liked  by  all  the  world 
though ;  but  I  suppose  I  never  shall."  Aad  Ai 
poor  fellow's  face  grew  grave,  even  to  sadness.  =  i- 

'*  I  think  you  will  soon  be  loved  by  onOt**  said 
Walter. 

"Indeed!  who?" 

"  By  me,"  answered  the  boy,  smiling. 

"Do  you  think  so,  really?"  cried  the  other, 
brightening  up.  "That's  a  brave  fellow— •then 
we'll  try.  If  you  do,  I  dare  say  I  shall  love  yon 
too.  There,  don't  look  so  grave,  as  if  you  thou^it 
I  ought  to  love  you  already.  Love  is  a  verj  big 
word — means  a  great  deal.  I  like  you  very  welt** 
very  much.  Think  you  are  a  nice  boy — very  nice 
boy — but  don't  love  you  yet.  Should  tell  a  lie  if  I 
said  I  did.  People  have  to  do  a  great  deal  befoie 
they  are  loved — all  except  women,  that  is.  They 
get  loved  at  once,  and  for  doing  nothing.  Very 
odd!  They  have  the  luck  of  it.  I  say,  have  yo« 
left  any  body  behind  in  England  that  you  caie 
about?  Any  father,  or  mother,  or  sisters,  or  bro* 
thers — eh?  What!  tears! — Beg  your  pardon — very 
sorry — did  not  mean  to  make  you  cry.    There— 
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gWe  me  yoor  band.  I've  said  something  wrong— 
«hrays  do.  Very  odd !  Did  not  mean  it^  npon  my 
word  I  did  not— very  sorry — very !  Only  going 
to«ty,  if  yoa  would  like  to  send  a  message  home, 
I  could  get  it  taken  for  yon  by  the  first  ship  that 
sails.   They'd  like  to  know  you  had  got  safe.** 

''Can  yon,  indeed?"  said  Walter,  eagerly. 
*'How  kind — how  good  yoa  are !    What!  a  letter? 
for  I  can  write ! "  he  added,  rather  proudly. 
"Yes,  even  a  letter." 

''Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you!"  cried  the  boy. 
"My  dear  mother,  how  glad  she  will  be!" 

"I say,  come  here :  this  way — don't  let  them 
M6.   You  are  young,  you'll  see  a  good  many 
strange  things,  you'll  want  to  buy  some  of  them. 
Got  any  money — eh?  ** 
"Not  much,"  said  Walter,  smiling. 
'^Thought  so.      Here,  stop  a  minute,"  and, 
nn&maging  about  various  parts  of  his  person,  he 
At  length  drew  out  a  small  gold  piece,  and  pla- 
cng  it  in  the  boy  s  hand,  which  he  closed  over  it, 
cried,— **  There,  spend  it  in  whatever  you  like 
kit,  so  it  is  not  mischief." 

Walter  caught  the  poor  fellow's  hand  with  sin- 
cere affection;  his  eyes  filled  with  tears;  and  Jack, 
seeing  that  either  a  refusal  or  a  flood  of  warm 
thanks  was  about  to  follow,  for  neither  of  which 
he  felt  any  inclination,  jerked  him  hastily  aside, 
crying,— 
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**You  little  blockhead,  you'll  get  your  head 
broke  if  you  don't  take  care!  Don't  you  see  thej 
are  lowering  the  sails?  Tom,  you  dirty  vagabond, 
look  at  that  rope!" — and  off  he  sprang,  and  was 
in  a  moment  mixed  among  the  crew,  the  busiest 
of  them  all. 

When  Walter's  letter  to  his  mother  was  finished, 
a  small  paper,  in  which  something  was  carefbllj 
wrapped,  was  enclosed  therein;  a  dozen  ingeniow 
folds  invented  to  hold  it  secure;  the  letter  repear 
tedly  shaken  to  prove  that  it  would  not  fisUl  out, 
and  as  often  felt,  to  be  sure  that  it  was  still  in;  and 
then,  with  many  charges  and  a  little  importance, 
delivered  to  Jack  to  provide  secure  means  for 
its  transmission. 

All  was  now  for  a  time  bustle  and  confusion. 
Voices  shouted  from  the  shore  to  the  ship,  and 
shouts  were  returned  from  the  ship  to  the  shore. 
At  length,  the  travellers  were  safely  on  land;  and 
Walter  looked  round  him  with  tho!<e  strange  feel- 
ings most  of  us  experience  when  treading  for  the 
first  time  on  foreign  ground.  '*  I  am  actually  in 
Spain,"  thought  he.  *'This  is  Spanish  earth  I 
walk  on,  this  Spanish  air  I  breathe,  these  are 
Spanii?h  houses,  Spanish  men,  and  I  —  am  a  fo- 
reigner I  How  odd !  as  Jack  would  say." 

The  latter  worthy,  however,  appeared  quite 
as  much  at  home  on  the  quay  of  Cadiz  as  on 
that    of   Hull.      Numerous    were   the    nods    of 
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^endlr  greetiog,  numerous  tlie  aalufalions  of 
good  will ;  and  he  replied  lo  all,  with  liis  accus- 
tomed volubility,  in  what,  if  not  very  pure 
Culilian,  was  at  least  well  understood  by  his 
bnrers;  and  ihat,  lie  would  have  argued,  is 
Hie  main  beauty  of  language,  after  all. 

Be  looked  round  occasionally  to  his  com- 
fUtons  to  enjoy  their  admiration  of  this  ti-iumph 
tf his  powers;  and  then,  gravely  directing  them 
la  follow  liis  steps,  said  he  would  conduct  them 
to  the  Corregidor, 

The  path  he  took  was  so  entangled  in  narrow 
Mreets  and   dirty   lanes,    and   appeared,  withal, 

circuitous,  that  Sir  Edward  was  strongly  in- 
dioed  to  suspect  their  guide  was  running  theiu 
the  gauntlet  of  the  whole  city  for  the  purpose 
of  (hewing  them  his  fiimiiiar  acquaintance  with 
hi  intricacies:  and  so  in  fact  he  was;  for  as  he 
had  before  remarkfd,  he  judged  that  the  man 
•ho  can  do  what  other  men  can  not,  no  matter 
hat  it  be,  will  for  the  time,  pass  with  them  as 
B  hero;  and  Jack  was  anxious,  by  every  means 
iu  his  power,  to  raise  his  character  with  his 
sew  master. 

At  length,  he  paused  before  a  massive  building 
of  liine-eaten  stone,  and,  turning  abruptly  lo  tlie 
knight,  exclaimed, — 

"  Now,  I  want  some  money," 

Sir  Edward,  who  had  by  this  time  given  up 
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all  thbught  of  self-gnidance,  mechanically  poorcd 
some  gold  into  his  hand;  but  he  pnthed  baek 
the  half  of  it,  saying, — 

''  No,  that's  too  much.  This  will  do.  Mart 
not  bribe  too  high,  else  theyH  think  thevells 
some  very  strong  reason,  and  grow  susfMcioM. 
Leave  it  all  to  me.'' 

So  saying,  he  proceeded  to  lead  the  way  into 
the  house,  with  which  he  appeared  well acqnainlsl. 
Here,  in  a  heavy,  spacious,  nnfumisbed  ctuunber, 
they  found  the  magistrate  seated  at  a  taUe,  oa 
which  were  scattered  papers,  which,  to  judge  hj 
their  dust,  were  like  those  of  some  modem 
lawyers,  dummies  left  permanently  there  to  gift 
a  business-like  air  to  the  apartment.  The  tabla 
was  flanked  by  two  Alguazils  on  each  side,  who 
stood  with  their  wands  in  their  hands,  an  awfnl 
spectacle  to  all  offenders. 

The  great  man,  who  had  no  applicant  then 
before  him,  raised  his  eyes  as  the  party  entered, 
and  greeted  their  guide  with  a  smile  of  reoog^ 
nition.  And,  indeed,  they  were  well  acquainted; 
for  the  worthy  Corregidor,  who  seemed  to  thidk 
that  the  zealous  punctuality  with  which  he  as* 
acted  obedience  to  the  laws  from  others,  entitled 
him  to  a  little  indulgence  for  himself,  had  loi^ 
carried  on  a  small,  private,  under-hand  trade  on 
his  own  account,  in  which  he  found  the  rambling 
Englishman  a  useful  assistant.    The  latter,  how* 
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mr,  not  in  the  least  presuming  (!n  public)  on 
thdr  intimacy,  advanced  with  prorouad  respect, 
ud  addressed  him, — 

"  May  your  Excellency  live  a  thousand  yeare! 
Most  illustrious  and  renowned  Sei'ior  Don  Pedro 
Santiago  Ignaeio  Trozo  de  Pan  y  Manteca,  the 
most  humble  of  your  servants  prays  to  introduce 
to  your  gracious  notice  an  LonouraMe  English 
inigbt.  Sir  Edward  Tankerville  de  Anywhere 
who,  having  been  bred  in  a  liarbarous  land 
the  princely  Spanish  tongue  is  unknown, 
Iresses  you  through  the  mouth  of  me,  his  ua- 
rihv  servant." 
Let  hira  say  on,"  said  the  little  magistrate, 
pompoas  dignity. 

My    master,"    continued    the    interpreter, 

ing  been  preserved  from  the  perils  of  the 

in  his  voyage  hither,  is  desirous,  in  the  Sret 

e,  of  testifying  his  gratitude  by  such  an  oflFer- 

as  his  small  means  will  permit;  but  being 

lorant  of  ihe  shrines  of  greatest  worth  in  this 

or  of  the  pious  houses  that  most  stand  in 

of  assistance,  be  humbly  ventures  to  solicit 

aid  of  your  Excellent  Worship  to  be  his  al< 

ner,  by  distributing  this  small  sum  in  such  a 

,Dner,  as  shall,  to  your  wisdom,  appear  most 

aing," — aud  he  laid  the  gold  on  the  table. 
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which  he  thought  looked  a  little  siupicioos. 
Then,  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  scmtinj, 
and  again  counting  the  pieces  one  by  one,  he 
exclaimed  with  dignity, — 

^'  I  will  do  it.  What  seeks  your  master  fur- 
ther r 

'*  Tell  him/'  said  Sir  Edward,  who  gaessed 
the  import  of  the  inquiry  by  its  tone,  and  who 
was  growing  impatient  at  the  verbiage  of  the 
arrangement ;  ^*  tell  him  I  am  an  English  gen- 
tleman, desirous  of  serving  with  the  army  against 
the  Turks.  No  more.  His  master  ought  to 
thank  me  for  it." 

"Softly,  softly!"  said  Jack.  "When  you 
are  at  Rome,  you  must  do  as  they  do  at  Rome. 
You'll  never  get  on  quicker  with  a  Spaniard  by 
hurrying  him.  The  shortest  way  through  a  bog 
is  to  go  round  it.  If  you  think  you  can  do  bet- 
ter, try !" 

Then,  addressing  himself  again  to  the  magis- 
trate, he  continued,  "  My  master  is  desirous  of 
joining  the  Austrian  army  in  Hungary  against 
the  Turks  ;  and  craves  the  Emperor  to  accept  his 
weak  aid,  and  to  grant  him  a  passage  through 
Spain  for  that  purpose." 

"  Cadiz  is  scarcely  the  nearest  route  from 
England  to  Hungary,"  said  the  Corregidor,  with 
a  meaning  glance.  ''  Have  a  care,  Seiior  Jack : 
1  must  not  compromise  my  master  the  Emperor 
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>itbe  King  of  England   by  the  reception  of 


'■'•ffliat  does  he  say?"  asked  Sir  Edward,  im- 
pstienlly. 

"  The  old  shark  ia  spelling  for  more  money," 
replied  ihe  other  ;  "  hut  he  aha'n't  have  it." 
Then,  turning  to  the  tnagistrale,  he  continued, 
"  Your  wisdom  sees  all  things.  My  master  has, 
odeed,  6ed  from  England,  and  not  by  the  most 
(liRCt  road.  He  had  au  unfortunate  quarrel  with 
I  friend.     They  met  as  gentlemen.     My  master 

8  conqueror,  of  course.  His  opponent  died  on 
die  field  ;  and  he,  stung  by  remorse  as  well  as 

'  of  the  consequences,  took  at  once  to  flight ; 
kSTing  6rBt  imposed  on  himself  a  vow  to  atone 
r  his  friend's  death  by  the  heads  of  fifty  in- 
idel  Turks,  to  be  cat  off  on  the  battle-field.  He 
llow  seeks  to  fulfil  bis  vow  ;  and  if  your  Worship 

I  s^U  any  misgivings  on  the  subject,  1  will 
Vuke  my  application   elsewhere  that  I  wot  of, 

yibere  1  know  no  difficulty  will  be  made " 

'Enough — enough,  SeFior  Jack  :  1  take  you 
I  his  security.  Jnan,  make  out  the  necessary 
papers  for  the  knight  and  his  suite." 

Tliie  being  done,  and  the  clerk's  fees,  after 
nme  hailing  as  to  the  amount,  for  the  sake  of 
^pearances,  paid,  the  party  took  their  leave, 
mil  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  negotiation. 
fir   Edward,   however,   who   thought    the   long 
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speech  of  his  interpreter  argued  rather  a  free 
translation  of  his  concise  directions,  inquired  its 
parport. 

''Oh,  nothing/'  said  Jack, — *' nothing  I  Only 
you  may  as  well  rememher,  they  have  taken  it 
into  their  heads  that  you  have  left  England  in 
consequence  of  killing  your  dearest  firiend  in  a 
duel,  and  having  made  a  vow  to  take  off  fifty 
Turks'  heads  in  expiation.'* 

''  I  thought,"  said  Sir  Edward,  rather  gravely, 
'*you  said  you  never  told  a  lie." 

**  Did  I? — Perhaps  I  did.  Only  shews  I  was 
mistaken  then.  Never  know  ourselves.  B»> 
sides,  this  was  to  a  king's  officer — ^nobody  ever 
tells  them  the  truth — they  don't  expect  it.  A 
lie  is  to  deceive.  Now,  if  you  told  an  officer  tiie 
truth,  he'd  think  it  was  a  lie  and  so  be  deceived; 
while  telling  him  a  lie,  he  knows  it  is  one,  and 
all's  right.  So  you  see,  with  them,  a  lie  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  truth ;  and  truth  would  itself 
become  a  lie.  However,  I  think  I  got  you  on 
very  well." 

After  this  it  was  useless  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion of  morals  further;  and  satisfied  with  the 
result.  Sir  Edward  proceeded  to  purchase  horseff 
for  their  journey. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


"  For  goodtuaa  thioki  □( 


Wbe!(  we  last  parted  from  our  earliest  acquaint- 
ance, ihe  sagacious  Richard  Waring,  we  left 
bim  busily  engaged  with  those  least  enviable 
of  compauious — a  bad  man's  solitary  thoughts. 
Ssgc  al  unaccustomed  failure,  hatred  of  its  inno- 
eent  cause,  shame  fur  his  exposure,  doubt  of  the 
present,  fear  for  the  future,  —  these  formed  the 
A^redieots  of  the  "  bell-broth"  that  now  "  boiled 
■ad  bubbled  "  in  his  breast. 

Yet  one,  the  bitterest  of  all,  was  still  wanting. 
Strangely  as  the  declaration  may  sound,  remorse — 
vepeniance,  was  not  yet  there:  that  was  reserved 
ir  a  later  day.  In  the  fast-growing  branch, 
te  tboni  is  yet  too  youn;^,  too  lender  to  wound- 
it  bends  harmless  beneath  the  touch.  It  is  vrben 
time  has  hardened  the  bark  that  its  point  stands 
lijrth  in  its  sharpness;  that  it  pierces  at  every 
flaotion,  and  festers  in  every  wound. 

Richard  Waring  reviewed  the  past  merely  as 
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an  unsuccessful  effort  in  his  business,  in  whieh 
no  consideration  of  abstract  good  or  eril  fennd 
any  place.  By  degrees,  however,  his  mind 
floated  on  to  other  views  of  the  subject,  and  he 
found  much  was  still  left  that  was  satisfiustory. 
He  opened  the  bag,  and  as  he  counted  its  con- 
tents, he  smiled,  well  pleased  at  the  amount.  He 
examined  the  jewels,  admired  their  lustre,  and 
made  a  rough  calculation  of  their  value,  when  he 
smiled  again. 

Having  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  deposit  intrusted  to  him,  he  proceeded  to 
make  a  private  minute  of  the  exact  sum,  with  a 
schedule  of  the  other  valuables ;  for  Richard  was 
methodical  even  in  knavery,  and  never  forgot 
that  an  unexpected  future  might  arrive,  which 
might  demand  a  strict  reckouing. 

Having  done  this,  he  at  once  added  the  gold 
to  his  own  store  ;  and  placing  the  jewels  in  obscure 
safety,  resumed  his  seat.  Then  drawing  forth 
the  certificate  of  his  cousin's  marriage,  he  gazed 
on  the  paper  in  curious  thought. 

Some  less  prudent  men  would  have  been 
tempted  to  its  immediate  destruction ;  but  he  saw 
in  it  an  instrument  for  the  furtherance  of  new 
designs.  It  was  in  his  power  to  keep  it  secret  as 
long  as  he  chose,  therefore  its  destruction  would 
be  useless  at  best ;  but  he  remembered,  that  by 
this  paper  he   could  at  will   prove  the  young 
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orpbans  the  bein  of  all  Sir  Thomas  Chrerton's 
unple  wealth.  Hib  son !  what  a  prospect  for 
little  CSiarles  I  It  was  bat  to  wed  him  to  the  elder 
of  tbe  children,  then  declare  her  mother's  nnir- 
riage,  produce  his  proof,  and  that  wealth  would 
1^  secured  his  own  1  Never  was  a  happier  idea ; 
Uid  its  accomplishment  was  so  certain  and  so 
Maple. 

He  resolved,  therefore,  that  the  children  should 
i^ceive  an  education  fitted  to  their  rank.  This 
would  exalt  his  own  benevolent  character,  and 
At  the  same  time  go  far  to  quiet  any  misgivings  of 
^e  priest,  by  whose  assistance  also  be  thought  it 
v^^ht  be  done  at  a  trifling  expense. 

True,  it  was  a  great  pity  there  were  two  of 
^em,  as  that  doubled  the  expense  and  halved  the 
Profit.  But  life,  especially  childish  life,  is  very 
P^eearious;  and  though,  in  the  two  little  girls  wait- 
ing his  disposal,  he  had  one  to  spare,  still,  if 
(ieath  should  carry  off  one  of  his  little  charges,  his 
pisos  would  remain  uninjured,  and  he  should  yet 
retain  an  embryo  bride  to  bring  wealth  and  honours 
to  the  child  of  his  heart. 

But  soon  '*  a  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  his 
dream.'*  Walter  Armistcad !  How  strangely  that 
boy  seemed  always  to  throw  himself  between  the 
merchant  and  his  plans!  Why  did  his  image  rise 
DOW,  and  at  once  sweep  from  the  field  the  fair 
fiibric  that  had  just  been  constructed  ?   Yet  so  it 
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was  :  with  the  thought  of  Walter  Armistead,  the 
yisions  of  the  bright  fatnre  were  in  a  moment  cast 
aside,  and  Richard's  whole  anxiety  directed  to  the 
secority  of  the  present. 

That  boy  was  now  possessed  of  the  knowledge 
of  his  secret  storehouse,  and  that  knowledge 
once  made  public,  his  character  as  an  honest,  fidr- 
dealing  trader  was  lost  for  ever ;  and  the  penalties 
with  which  the  despotic  government  of  the  King 
might  visit  such  a  wholesale  robbery  of  his 
treasury  were  terrible  even  to  think  of.  And 
that  this  should  be  the  fate  reserved  for  the  loyal 
Richard  Waring,  —  for  him,  whose  hopes  had 
pointed  to  the  restoration  of  his  family  lands  as  a 
reward  for  his  services,  and  perhaps  to  even  a 
knighthood  for  their  maintenance  with  due 
honour, — that  such  a  peril  should  now  threaten 
that  steady  follower  of  the  royal  will !  The 
thought  was  unendurable — it  drove  away  all  other 
fond  imaginings. 

In  fact,  Richard  began  to  fear  that  he  had 
attempted  too  much.  He  had,  like  many  very 
clever  men,  fancied  he  could  play  a  double  game 
to  any  extent  with  impunity,  and  that  his  abHity 
and  skill  could  blind  all  eyes,  and  make  his  very 
dupes  the  willing  instruments  of  his  advancement. 
His  success  had  hitherto  certainly  justified  bit 
confidence  in  himself:  but  alas!  how  often  do  we 
see  the  most  profound  and  well-laid  plans  over- 
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ramed  by  some  trivial  accident  that  no  prudence 
coaM  bai-e  foreseen,  and  by  some  weak  instru- 
ment that  no  caution  could  Lave  suspected ! 

The  danger,  however,  at  present  only  threat- 
ened ;  the  mischief  was  not  yet  done.  It  might 
still  be  prevented ;  it  must  he.  The  boy  must  be 
found,  and  bought  over  or  silenced,  at  any  expense 
or  at  any  risk.  The  Erst  was,  indeed,  an  unpleasant 
resolallon  to  be  forced  into,  in  favour  of  one  whom 
he  so  sincerely  hated;  hut  Richard  never  let  his 
feelings  interfere  with  his  Jnteresls ;  and  if  he 
submitted  to  mortifications  for  a  time,  he  generally 
found  or  made  a  day  of  repayment. 

His  resolulion  was  taken,  therefore,  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  widow's  house ;  far  the  morn- 
ing was  now  fast  advancing.  His  visit  should  be 
B  friendly  one;  he  knew  something  of  her  charac- 
ter; and  rightly  judged  that  he  should  gaiu  more 
by  kindness  than  by  threats,  more  from  gratitude 
than  from  fear.  Gratitude  to  him  !  Strange !  yet 
Boch  was  his  intention.  He  had  been  sorely 
puzzled,  loo,  by  the  connexion  so  suddenly  dis- 
covered between  Sir  Edward  and  Walter.  By 
vhat  means  could  it  have  been  established  ?  What 
was  its  object  ?  What  would  be  its  conse<^ueacee  7 
All  this  he  had  to  learn,  and  this  he  doubted  not 
to  draw  from  her  unguarded  simplicity. 

To  the  widow  ArmisteBd'a  dwelling,  therefore, 
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be  at  once  repaired,  and  opened  the  iaternen 
with  words  fall  of  sympathy  and  kindnesa, 

**  He  had  just  learned/*  he  said,  *'  the  melia 
choly  Tisitation  with  which  she  had  been  ifflifttdj 
in  the  loss  of  two  of  her  children.  He  was  hSaat 
self  a  parent/'  he  added ;  **  and  the  mere  tbooghi 
of  such  a  deprivation  had  at  once  softened  Ui 
heart,  and  quenched  the  anger  he  confessed  hs 
had  felt,  on  hearing  that  he  was  the  object  of  sash 
unworthy  and  degrading  suspicions  as  she  had 
avowed  herself  to  entertain  of  him.  He  was  bat 
human,  and  his  heart  had,  indeed,  swelled  wiA 
indignation  to  learn  the  baseness  imputed  to  him ; 
and  when  men  told  him  of  her  poverty,  he  had 
considered  it  only  as  a  just  retribution  on  her 
offence.*' 

Then,  seeing  that  he  had  embarrassed  and 
confused  her  by  this  new  view  of  the  case,  which 
placed  her  in  the  position  of  the  offending,  and 
himself  of  the  suffering  party,  he  proceeded  to 
shew  how  improbable — how  impossible  it  was,  that 
he  could  have  really  been  gpiilty  of  such  revolting^ 
such  cold-blooded  treachery  (for  he  gave  it  yery 
severe  names) ;  and  he  argued  his  case  with  so 
much  plausibility,  so  much  seeming  innocence^  as 
first  to  shake  her  suspicions,  and  then  to  make 
her  wonder  at  herself  that  she  could  have  ever 
entertained  them. 
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Seeing  that  he  had  achieved  bo  much,  he  went 
again  to  declare,  tbst  now  in  the  hour  of  her 
iction  he  forgave  all,  and  would  only  see  in  her 
thf  widow  of  his  former  friend.  He  regretted 
deeply,  that  heavy  lo8Bes  in  tmde  deprived  bim  of 
the  means  of  offering  the  full  assistance  he  would 
•IbL  to  give,  but  he  begged  that  the  funeral  of  the 
little  victims  of  want  might  he  conducted  with  the 
decency  their  birth  demanded,  and  at  bis  own 
Even  in  those  days  men  thought  it  no 
shame  to  give  handsome  obsequies  to  those  dead, 
rbora  living  they  bad  suffered  to  starve  unnoticed. 
But  the  struggle  of  shrinking  poverty  passes  on- 
in  its  corner;  the  pompous  trappings  of 
death  are  witnessed  by  all  the  world. 

She  thanked  bim,  but  decliued  bis  offer, 
■Ktdestly  yet  gratefully.  She  was  not  now  in 
irant ;  she  bad  all  that  the  present  need  required, 
totfa  for  the  living  and  (he  dead  ;  —a  kind  friend, 
though  a  stranger,  had  been  before  him. 

In  a  moment  the  suspicion  flashed  across  the 
■chant's  mind  that  Sir  Edward  had  been  there. 
The  boy,  the  interest,  the  understanding  between 
tfaem,  might  all  be  explained  by  this.  Sensible 
lat  no  course  is  so  well  fitted  for  obtaining  full 
information  as  the  appearing  to  possess  it  already, 
lie  ventured  to  allude  to  his  kinsman's  visit  as  an 
event  known  to  him. 

She  did  not  deny  it,  and  spoke  warmly  of  thi 
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knight's  kindness.  He  tken  talked  of  Walter, 
and  soon  learned  kis  engagement  witk  Sir  Edmud; 
all  indeed  that  ske  kad  to  tell,  except  tke  anzioiis 
fiither's  precautions  to  be  informed  of  the  welfiue 
of  his  children,  on  which,  being  the  bosinefls  eT 
another,  she  felt  that  honoar  required  her  ailenci. 
But  of  her  own  affairs  she  concealed  nothing, — far 
**  goodness  thinks  no  ill  where  no  ill  seems ;  **  ead. 
an  ingenuous  mind  which,  believes  it  has  moBgoL 
another  by  unjust  suspicions,  experiences  a  qaidL 
revulsion,  and  seeks  to  atone  for  tke  faolt  Iq^ 
double  confidence. 

It  was  a  strangQ  and  an  interesting  contrast 
those  two  presented.  That  pure  and  guileless 
woman  pouring  forth  the  tale  of  her  sufferings 
and  her  hopes,  while  her  eyes  alternately  filled 
with  tears  or  beamed  with  pleasure;  and  that 
cold,  worldly  man,  the  conscious  cause  o(  those 
sufferings,  seated  opposite  to  her,  hb  g^y  orbs 
gleaming  with  intelligence  at  every  revelaftioe 
that  placed  his  victim  more  fully  in  his  gnsf; 
and  his  thin  lip  scarcely  restrained  from  curliiy 
with  the  smile,  half  contemptuous,  half  exulting, 
that  played  about  it. 

At  length,  he  departed  to  arrange  his  materials 
and  his  plans  in  silence  and  security;  and  thoae 
plans  were  such  as  the  demon  of  darkness  himsdf 
might  have  envied  his  representative  the  honow 
of  contriving. 
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So,  Walter  Ann iatead  was  SirEdwardWaring's 
companion  in  his  exile!  And  would  the  bereaved 
vidow  part  with  the  son  of  her  love  for  years  with- 
out establishing  some  means  of  communication 
with  him  ?  And  would  his  kinsman,  with  such  a 
readv  source  of  information,  fail  to  require  and  to 
rreeiTe  the  most  minute  accounts  of  all  his  trustee's 
actions  ?  To  doubt  it  would  be  an  absurdity.  Tlie 
widow  need  not  have  concealed  that  arrangement; 
it  was  eeen  at  once  by  the  clear-sighted  merchant 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  rest. 

The  counterplot  was  now  bis  task.  He  had 
SBCCeeded  in  blinding  her  eyes,  it  is  true ;  but  this 
left  him  equally  at  her  mercy  whenever  she  should 
rfcorer  her  sight,  or  circumstances  should  make 
it  expedient  for  htm  to  act  more  opeuly.  The 
remedy  must  be  to  get  her  into  his  power;  though 
not  violently  nor  suddenly  —  that  would  be  imme- 
diately communicated,  and  undo  all  before  it  was 
ripe.  Besides,  be  had  no  immediate  purpose  to 
serve ;  he  looked  to  rhe  future  only.  But  she  must 
become  slowly,  unconsciously,  securely  entangled ; 
»  that  whenever  he  should  choose  to  throw  off 
the  mask,  he  might  boldly  dare  her  to  betray  him ; 
and  in  the  event  of  her  resistance,  might  consign 
her  at  once  to  helplessness,  oblivion,  or  a  gaol. 

With  this  end  in  view,  the  means  he  canvassed 
for  ita  accomptishment  were  various.  Even  his 
bardeaed  thoogbts  could  not  entertain  the  hope  of 
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connecting  that  gentle  and  innocent  woman  with 
legal  crime.  The  idea  was  loo  monstrous,  though 
it  would  serve  his  purpose  well.  But  then  she  was 
a  woman,  unprotected,  fair,  and  a  widow — why 
should  she  not  be  frail  tuo^  And  such  a  know- 
ledge confined  to  their  two  selves  would  give  him 
an  infiiience  she  wonld  not  dare  resist.  Vet  tbifl 
plan,  promising  as  it  indeed  appeared,  was  re- 
jected. It  was  too  little  to  his  taste,  loo  trouble- 
some, too  liable  to  failure,  too  inconvenient  in  ibi 
consequences  ifit  should  fail.  Debt — that  seemed 
the  simplest,  the  readiest,  the  most  certain.  The 
gentlest  in  its  first  entanglements,  the  most  imper- 
ceptible in  its  progress,  the  most  inextricable  in 
its  end.  Debt,  then,  was  the  means  he  resolved  on. 
With  this  object  he  made  frequent  visits  to 
her  abode,  and  persuaded  her  to  exchange  it  for 
one  more  suited  to  the  health  of  her  children, 
lie  promised  that  the  difference  of  the  esj>eni!« 
should  never  be  felt  by  her,  and  she  complied 
with  gratitude. 

He  knew  that  the  smalt  sum  left  with  her  bj 
Sir  Edward  must,  in  spite  of  the  most  rigid  eco- 
nomy, be  soon  exhausted :  and  ho  watched  with 
an  observant  eye  the  gradual  decrease  of  personal 
comforts,  till  he  saw  that  poverty  was  again  ati 
inmate  there  —  poverty  made  more  bitter  by  the 
short  interval  of  comparative  comfort.  Then  he 
stepped  forward  with  a  proffer  of  assistance;  not 
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tf  a  giti  itide^,  he  would  spare  her  feelings  tliat 
psiu;  they  would  call  it  a  loan  only;  and  this  was 
repeated  aa  oflen  aa  necessary.  Yet  he  did  not 
discourage  her  efforts  for  her  own  support,  as  these 
helped  to  lighten  an  expense  he  might  otherwise 
have  grudged,  as  too  heavy,  even  for  so  estimable 
an  end. 

ITien,  too,  he  found  her  traders,  who  would 
supply  her  with  whatever  she  needed,  and  never 
distress  her  for  payment.  They  were,  indeed,  the 
most  gentle  and  amiable  of  creditors.  Alas!  she 
ae»er  suspected  that  they  were  but  the  puppets  of 
Richard  Waring,  who  regulated  all  their  move- 
ments, but  who  was  unwilling  to  incur  the  odium 
of  being  the  only  one  to  crush  the  trusting  widow 
hereafter.  But  ho  kept  a  minute  accouut  the 
wlijle  of  all  her  defieieuces,  till  he  saw  it  mount 
Bp  to  a  sum  which,  if  set  before  her,  would  have 
filled  her  with  astonishment  and  despair.  Yet  to 
the  accuracy  of  every  item  he  could  safely  swear 
many  court  of  justice  where  it  might  be  needful. 

All  this,  however,  was  not  the  work  of  a  day, 
or  a  month,  or  a  year.  As  he  had  no  immediate 
end  to  answer,  but  only  a  future  secui-ity  to  provide 
for,  he  was  by  no  means  hasty  in  pressing  bis 
benefactions.  This,  as  we  have  said,  waa  owing 
to  a  verj'  proper  spirit  of  ecouomy,  which  wished 
lo  secure  the  most  desirable  end  at  (he  smallest 
practicable  cost.     But  the  result  to  the  unfortu- 
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nate  widow  was,  that  while  inearring  an  amoant 
of  debt  she  had  no  prospect  of  being  ever  able  to 
discharge,  still  her  worldly  comforts  were  almost 
as  few  as  ever,  and  the  very  extent  of  her  richer 
was,  to  be  kept  just  above  the  point  of  absolattt 
want. 

But  this  Richard  considered  as  her  propsir 
position.  It  made  the  possession  of  her  one  friend 
the  more  indispensable,  and  increased  the  dread 
of  giving  him  offence,  or  losing  that  solitary  stay. 

The  children  meanwhile  grew  and  throve* 
They  were,  indeed,  fearfully  healthy;  and  offered 
to  their  calculating  protector  but  small  prospect 
of  being  speedily  released  from  the  expense  of  thdr 
maintenance.  Yet  he  bore  this  with  praiseworthy 
patience,  for  he  recollected  his  ultimate  plans  tat 
their  disposal,  and  thought  of  the  many  years  that 
yet  intervened  before  womanhood. 

The  priest,  too,  appeared  as  tenacious  of  life  as 
the  rest.  He  had  fitted  up  his  little  study  with 
bachelor  care ;  and  there,  in  thoughtless  tranquil* 
lity,  spent  his  peaceful  days  in  reading  his  favour- 
ite books,  in  nursing,  playing  with,  and  thinking 
of  instructing,  his  little  charge,  and  in  wondering 
how  such  blots  as  sin  and  sorrow  could  exist  in  to 
fair  a  world ! 

Not  unfrequently  he  varied  his  amusements, 
by  an  hour's  chat  with  the  solitary  widow,  for 
whom  he  soon  felt  a  sincere  interest  and  sympathy; 
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uid,  perlisps,  not  the  lees  so,  because  he  saw  with 
grief  her  innocent  mind  yieMiDg  by  slow  but  sure 
degrees  to  what  he  deemed  the  mischievous  inao- 
rmtioDS  of  the  reformers.  He  regarded  her  as  a 
pure  and  simple  spirit,  being;  drawn  into  that 
eogulphing  whirlpool  which  was  swallowing  so 
inaiiT,  and  at  whose  bottom  he  could  not  doubt 
death  lay  gaping. 

Yet  Father  Lawrence  was  no  intemperate  bigoL 
The  thought  of  compulsory  conversion  or  restric- 
tion never  occurred  to  his  gentle  mind,  or  was 
rejected  with  a  shudder  if  it  presented  itself. 
PeranasioD  and  argument  were  the  only  weapons 
he  allowed  himself;  the  latter,  perhaps,  not  very 
diilFully  wielded,  hut  plied  unremittiugly,  and 
edged  by  the  honest  conviction  of  the  speaker's 
»al,  —  that  rough  whetstone,  which  will  make  its 
weapon  felt  at  least,  where  the  point  smoothed 
aod  polished  by  cold  learning  alone  would  fall 
hannle^. 

But  to  what  purpose  arc  all  the  conclusions  of 
iignment,  when  the  first  premises  of  either  parly 
are  rejected  by  the  other  ?  Like  two  parallel  lines, 
«]nally  straight  and  simple  in  their  course,  they 
may  go  on  for  ever,  side  by  side,  yet  never  can  by 

1«ny  possibility  meet. 
The  priest  called  forth  the  apocfjphal  writers, 
vbom  the  widow  refused  to  receive  as  infallible 
gotdes;  and  awhole  legion  of  the  fathers,  to  whose 
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absolute  authority  she  equally  demurred,  and  whom, 
indeed,  she  confessed  never  to  have  read,  whicki 
perhaps  made  him  quote  a  little  loosely.  She,  oi^ 
her  part,  drew  only  from  the  one  book  with  whicts 
she  was  femiliar ;  but  which  he  regarded  as  eon — 
taining  rather  the  raw  materials  from  which  wl 
creed  was  to  be  framed,  than  the  whole  and  perfte'ft 
essence  and  substance  itself:  she  dwelt  on  the 
text,  he  on  the  commentary.  She  referred  to  the 
infallible  original  alone ;  he  to  its  interpretatiaxK 
by  thousands  of  the  wise  and  good. 

And  thus  did  this  worthy  pair  dispute  frood 
year  to  year,  without  any  other  effect  than  the 
more  fully  confirming  of  both  in  their  own  tenetSf 
which,  indeed,  seemed  to  gain  fresh  vigour  from 
every  reflection  of  their  several  arguments.    Their 
reasons  on  each  side  appeared  thoroughly  convinc- 
ing to  themselves ;  and  would  have  been  equally 
so  to  any  other,  who  had  started  from  the  same 
point;  but  to  the  one  whom  each  sought  to  con- 
vert, it  was  but  presenting  painting  to  the  blind 
and  music  to  the  deaf —  for  the  very  foundation 
on  which  the  one  built  his  edifice  was  rejected  by 
the  other. 

Thus  they  argued  to  no  purpose,  and  they 
parted,  not  in  anger,  indeed,  but  in  sorrow,  per* 
haps  too  in  vexation.  Yet  the  sweet  waters  of 
peace  and  charity  soon  welled  up  again  from  their 
gentle  hearts  and  effaced  every  print  the  recent 
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Jtni^le  ffltgbt  hare  left  upon  ihc  margin ;  and 
tlu  one  hoped,  that  though  his  worthy  neighbour 
must  be  wrong,  yet  her  errors  might  not  be  fatal; 
ud  the  other  felt  assured,  that  though  her  kind 
frienil  WHS  certainly  prejudiced  and  mistaken,  yet 
Us  pure  fiuth  aud  earnest  zeal  in  what  his  con- 
•etence  believed  to  be  his  Master's  cause,  could 
fail  to  be  accepted  in  the  place  of  a  more  rea- 
wnable  service. 

It  was,  indeed,  an  interesting  and  atTectlng  sight, 
tod  one  which  might  have  read  a  valuable  lesson 
to  many  of  far  higher  pretensions,  to  see  that 

iple  pair,  intent  on  nothing  but  each  other's 
welfare,  anxious  for  nothing  hut  truth,  bold  hour 
ftfier  hour  their  earnest  conferences,  with  a  candour 
liiat  feared  no  avowal,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
t  charity  that  hoped,  that  believed,  and  that  en- 
dured, all  things  1 

The  good  father  undertook ,  also,  the  instruction 
of  the  widow's  children ;  and  though  this,  con- 
ridering  the  position  of  the  high  contending  parties, 
a  delicate  task;  still,  by  tacit  agreement,  all 
debateahle  ground  was  avoided,  and  they  got  on 
without  clashing.  Though  it  must  be  confessed 
tic  worthy  priest  could  not  always  resist  the 
temptation  some  fitting  opportunity  would  present, 
of  edging  in  a  word  or  a  parenthesis  on  the  sly  in 
&vour  of  his  own  tenets,  in  the  hope  that  a  little 
•eed  thus  scattered  unperceived,  might  in  time 
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take  root,  &nJ  spring  to  the  crop  he  so  earnestly 
desired  to  see  deck  those  fair  fields. 

Then  again  he  shared  in  all  her  hopes  and 
anxieties  concerning  her  son.  He  saw  the  two 
letters  she  had  received  from  him,  he  read  the 
news  of  his  friend  Sir  Edward,  and  followed  them 
through  all  their  successes,  their  reverses,  their 
perils,  and  their  escupes.  AH  this  the  merchant 
gleaned  nnperceived,  and  regulated  his  own  move- 
ments  accordingly. 

Thus  three  years  rolled  by,  and  not  nnhapptly. 
The  business  of  Master  Richard  flourished,  the 
priest  passed  bis  life  in  a  happy  seclusion,  removed 
from  fame  indeed,  which  he  courted  not,  but  fVee 
irom  danger  and  |>ersecution,  to  which  others  of 
his  calling  were  exposed;  the  children  were 
strong  and  healthy,  and,  nhat  childhood  alwaya 
is,  happy;  and  Uie  gentle  widow  bad  more  of 
comfort  and  less  of  care  than  ehe  bad  at  one  time 
dared  to  promise  herself  were  ypt  in  store  for  her. 
Her  dnughters  were  diligent  and  good,  and  ber 
aon  still  well,  affectionate,  and  safe  ;  and  he  who 
repines  with  such  a  portion  of  happiness  as  this 
may  rather  fear  its  diminution,  than  hope  its 
increase.  At  least  thus  she  thought,  and  ihe 
result  was.  that  she  was  not  only  contented  but 
grateful. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  Wbf  DOW  my  golden  dcesm  ib  oat! 
AmbidoD.  like  ui  early  rriend,  Ihrows  back 
My  eBnain."— fin;  Bielurd  tlit  Tliird. 

AvD  DOW  great  was  the  stir  in  the  loyal  town  of 
Boll ;  for  a  rumour  came  that  the  King  in  person 
WIS  proceeding  to  (he  north;  and  that  he,  with  hia 
young  and  lovely  qneen,  would  visit  those  brave 
ud  devoted  burgesses  on  his  way.  The  report 
was  confirmed,  the  tidings  were  certain,  and  every 
breast  beat  with  the  throb  of  excitement,  every 
bnin  was  busy  with  plans  for  receiving  their 
rojal  guest  with  the  most  fitting  combination  o( 
humility  and  splendour.  Richard's  brain  was  busy, 
too,  though  with  projects  rather  different  in  their 
He  saw  that  that  was  promised  him  which 
he  could  never  hope  to  obtain  again  —  the  oppor- 
tnnity  of  personal  converse  with  his  sovereign; 
tad  hie  thought  was,  how  he  might  best  draw  from 
H  his  own  peculiar  advantage. 

Little  time  was  allowed  for  preparation,  for  the 
royal  party  were  already  in  the  adjoining  county 
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and  proceeding  fast  on  their  way.  The  Mayor, 
active  as  Mayors  are  ever  on  snch  jubilant  occa^ 
sions,  dispatched  the  Sheriff  with  a  train  of  fair 
lowers,  all  worthy  men  of  substance,  to  await 
their  Majesties'  arrival  on  the  confines  of  tfafl 
town's  jurisdiction,  and  there  to  present  theoh 
selves  as  the  advanced  guard  of  its  loyal  host. 

The  glories  of  the  meeting  what  vulgar  pfei 
shall  portray!   Are  they  not  set  forth  in  the  town'i 
records  ?   How  the  Sheriff  alighted  from  his  bom 
''  with  a  polite  and  sensible  compliment  of  wit 
come" — how  he  kissed  the  white  rod  he  boWi 
and  then  tendered  it  to  his  Highness — how  his 
Highness  graciously  received  it  and  then  re-da- 
livered   it   to   the  Sheriff,   who  kissed   it  more 
devoutly  than  ever,  now  that  the  glory  of  thit 
royal  touch  seemed,  with  Midas-like  influence,  to 
have  converted  the  rod  of  wood  into  a  rod  <rf 
gold — how  the  Sheriff  then  remounted  his  horse, 
and   rode   before  the  royal  guests   towards  the 
town  —  how  the  Mayor  and  aldermen  in  their 
comely  scarlet  gowns  awaited  them  there  —  and 
how,  while  the  group  all  fell  on  their  knees,  the 
mace  underwent  the  same  course  of  kissing  and 
presentation  which  the  rod  had  suffered  before 
it.     Are  not  all  these  things  there  writ,  with  a 
gusto  and  a  delij^ht  of  particularity  to  which  the 
tempered  feelings  of  modern  enthusiasm  can  never 
hope  to  attain  ? 
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But  when  the  kissing,  tbc  presenting,  and 
Hie  re-presenting,  were  all  ended,  and  the  civic 
dignitaries  once  more  trusted  themselves  to  stand 

I,  one  scarlet  gown  still  pressed  the  earth, 

one  knee  atill  remained  Lent,  while  the  face 
thereunto  belonging  was  fixed  immovably  to- 
wards the  royal  person,  and  the  look  was  one 
flf  sn  abstraction  of  awe,  such  as  a  devotee 
Slight  wear,  while,  lost  in  silent  worship  before 

»bruie  of  bis  adoration,  his  absorbed  mind 
left  lo  bis  senses  no  cognisance  of  outward 
Ihbigs. 

That  scarlet  gown,  that  bended  knee,  that 
fixed  ottconscious  gaze,  were  all  the  property 
•f  Mnsler   Richard  Waring.     We   say  bis  pro- 

r,  for  truly  every  look  and  motion  of  the 
■df-po9sessed  merchant  was  as  completely  the 
tKStnre  of  bis  will  as  was  the  pen  with  which 
k  traced  whatever  characters  that  will  directed. 
Say,  be  was  even  in  that  moment  of  seeming 
•bfltractiou  mentally  occupied  in  speculating  on 
ibc  most  vulnerable  point  of  the  awe-inspiring 
tyrant  be  had  resolved  tu  attack. 

The  scrutinising,  clear  eye,  the  imperious, 
overbeartog  mien,  and  the  proud,  yet,  in  spite 
of  corpulency,  trnly  royal  carriage,  apprized  him 
that  any  error  in  bis  conduct  would  be  danger- 

;  yet  there  was  something  still  remaining 
«f  early  frankness  in  the  open  countenance,  and 

VOL.  1,  K 
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of  bluff  good-humour  in  the  full  and  not  unplea — 
aing  mouthy  which  encouraged  him  to  go  on* 

His  strange  and  motionless  position  conld  n<^ 
faiU  as  he  had  foreseen,  to  attract  the  attenri<^z 
of  the  monarch,  who,  arching  his  brows  mmmi 
smiling,  not  displeased  at  the  imagined  compli- 
ment, exclaimed, — 

''Why  what  ails  the  man?     Ha!    look  at 
him." 

At  the  sound,  Richard  started  from  his  traoee, 
and,   glancing   round   with  well -assumed   con- 
fusion  at  finding  himself  alone,  rose   from  hif 
knee,  and   with  an   humble  reverence  stepped 
back  abashed  to  where  his  fellow-townsmen  stood 


waiting. 


**  Ho!  stop,  man;  do  not  fear,"  cried  the 
King,  ''  we  meant  not  to  chide  thee.  Thou  hast 
no  doubt  been  little  accustomed  to  the  sight  of 
princes, — though  in  truth  thy  manners  are  not 
clownish,  neither.  Yet  thou  hast  forgotten  we 
asked  thee  a  question.  What  ailed  thee  just 
now?" 

"  Pardon  me,  my  gracious  liege,"  said  Rich- 
ard, in  a  low  voice. 

"Speak  up,  man — speak  up;  we  are  not 
used  to  whispers." 

Richard  immediately  obeyed ;  and  in  his  full, 
sonorous  tones,  though  with  a  proper  affectation 
of  diffidence,  continued, — 
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"  Indeed  your  Highness  says  truly;  our  un- 
practised eyes  cannot  at  once  look  upon  the  san, 
It  has  been  the  dream  of  my  nights — the  prayer 
of  my  days — that  I  might  once  be  permitted  to 
look  n])on  the  greatest  monarch,  the  most  pro- 
found theologian,  the  kindest  and  most  ^acious 
master,  that  Christendom  ever  saw;  and  in  the 
foddea  enjoyment  of  my  one  hidden  desire,  I 
bumbly  crave  your  Highnes^'s  pardon  if  1  have 
b««n  found  wanting  in  outward  observances  to 
your  princely  persoo." 

"  By'r  Lady,  the  knave  must  have  learned  io 
courts  bow  to  Hatter!  1  suppose  we  must  par- 
don his  lU-inannered  staring  for  the  sake  of  his 
moolh  tongue,  ha!  Must  we  not,  sweetheart?" 
ke  added,  turning,  jocularly,  to  the  Queen. 

•  In  truth,  my  Lord,"  she  replied,  with  an 
Ircb  smile,  "  those  more  accustomed  to  your 
Bighnesh's  presence  than  this  good  citizen  are 
Squally  apt  to  forget  all  things  else  when  you 
e  by." 

**  Silly  wench,  all  are  not  so  fond  as  thon !" 
■ed  the  uxorious  monarch,  as  he  fondly  and 
^proudly  eyed  the  lovely  woman  so  devoted  to 
But  as  the  King  turned  away,  the  quick 
gUnce  of  the  merchant  saw  a  little  curl  of  the 
ppeily  lip,  and  a  slight  toss  of  the  head,  that 
ed  to  say  he  might  have  found  an  object 
&r  more  worthy  of  bis  compliment,  by  directing 
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his   eyes   a.    liltle    to    one   side    of   the    bloated 
monarch. 

Henry  now  exclaimed,  "  Come,  Mr.  Mayor 
and  good  townsnien,  we  grow  eomewhftt  impR- 
tient  to  taste  your  cheer.  The  morning  air  and 
a  long  ride  give  travellers  eager  stomachs." 

The  Mayor  accordingly,  with  many  rere- 
rences,  led  the  way  to  the  manor-hall,  and  there 
the  royal  party  were  feasted  in  right  royal  style. 
It  forms  no  part  of  our  {ilan  to  detail  the  hospi- 
talities of  the  occasion  ;  we  shall  merely  remark 
fhat  the  dish  which  gave  most  satisfaction  to  the 
King's  palate  was  n  purse  of  a  hundred  pounds, 
presented  to  hira  by  the  Mayor  in  the  name  of 
himself  and  the  town. 

And,  however  strange  these  unromaniic  pre- 
sents of  hard  cash  to  a  sovereign  may  appear  in 
our  days,  they  were,  at  that  time,  both  conimoD 
and  acceptable.  Parliaments  had  not  yet  taken 
on  themselves  the  care  of  paying  all  the  expensea 
of  government,  and  the  King  had  to  beg  or  force 
from  them  whatever  sums  he  needed.  These 
voluntary  contributions  of  bodies,  or  of  indi- 
vidunU,  therefore,  were  regarded  but  as  free- 
offeringa  made  without  the  intervention  of  tlie 
national  paymasters;  and  had  the  addition*] 
advanl^e  that  their  expenditure  was  never  in* 
quired  into  by  the  donors,  which  was  not  always 
the  case  with  the  others. 
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Henrj'  had  picked  up  many  such  od  his  road 
to  the  Dortb.  Stamford  bad  given  bim  twenty 
posDiis;  Lincoln  city,  forty;  Boston,  fifty;  tiie 
Chtirch  of  Lincoln,  fifty;  and  the  Connty,  three 
liandred  :  and  as  he  proceeded,  the  liberality  in- 
crea^d,  for  the  Mayors  of  Newcastle  and  York 
(wseiiled  bim  with  a  hundred  pounds  each  ;  the 
An:bbi»faop  and  clergy,  nirb  six  hundred  ;  and 
I  the  gentlemen  of  the  Couuty,  with  nine  hundred 
^wnda. 

^B  But  to  return  to  our  story.  Richard  found 
^fcimeelf  now  as  unnoticed  as  ever,  and  became 
aware  that  sweet  speeches  alone  would  produce 
J  but  little  effect  on  ears  so  accustomed  to  that 
|,nft  music  as  those  of  the  despotic  and  flattered 
mry.  He  prepared  himself,  therefore,  for 
efficacious  mensures;  and,  for  the  purpose 
f  again  attracting  the  royal  notice,  be  had  re- 
i  to  the  same  plan  as  before ;  varied,  bow- 
Rer,  SB  regarded  the  person  to  wbom  his  looks 
rere  directed,  and  with  the  precaution  of  humbly 
■Making  his  eyes  as  thuugh  abashed  every  time 
ley  encountered  those  of  the  Queen. 

"  I  pray  your  Highness  observe  that  strange 
nn  yonder.  He  is  the  same  who  accosted  you 
Ittis  morning,  and  now  I  appear  to  be  as  much 
■  the  object  of  his  wondering  gaze." 

!   what!     Does  he  trouble  thee,  sweet- 
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est  ?      ril  have  the  fellow  set  iu  the  stocks  of  b 
own  town  for  it." 

**  Nay,  indeed,  he  bat  amuses  me.  —  And  the 
man  is  not  an  ill-lookiog  fellow,  either/'  she 
added,  inwardly.  *^  But  I  suspect  he  wishes  to 
speak,  only  he  dares  not ;  for  twice  or  thrloe  he 
has  advanced  a  step,  and  then  shrank  hack 
again,  as  though  terrified  by  the  awe  of  your 
Highness's  presence." 

''Come  hither,  sirrah !"  cried  the  King,  ab- 
ruptly. **  It  should  seem  thou  Ihinkest  us  some 
wonders  from  the  moon  —  some  show,  such  iS 
a  mountebank  might  bring  to  feast  thy  gaping 
eyes  ;  that  having  surfeited  thy  cariosity  this 
morning  on  ourself,  thou  wouldst  now  enjoy  n 
equal  stare  at  our  Queen,  forgetting  that  the 
modesty  of  a  lady  can  ill  brook  such  rude  gaxe." 

''Alas!  alas!  my  dread  soyereign,"  said 
Richard,  kneeling  humbly  at  the  King's  foot- 
stool, and  assured  by  reading  little  of  anger  in 
the  Monarch's  eye,  notwithstanding  the  harsh- 
ness of  his  words,  "  how  shall  I  be  forgiven,  or 
how  rule  my  unpractised  loyalty !  I  had  thought, 
that  since  my  dazzled  eyes  dared  not  meet  the 
splendour  of  the  mid-day  sun,  their  looks  might 
still  rest  upon  that  milder  orb  from  which  his 
reflected  beams  come  down  softened  to  the  en- 
durance  of  our  senses." 
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"Beshrew  me,  man!**  Baid  Heniy,  with  a 
loud  laugh ;  '*  thy  conceits  are  fitter  for  a  poet 
than  a  dealer  in  stock-fighl  Well,  and  now 
what  seest  thou  in  our  Queen  ?  " 

"One,"  8aid  Richard,  with  well-aseiuned  en- 
teiiasni,  '*  good  as  she  is  fiiir,  noble  as  she  is 
fwd,  and  chaste  as  she  is  noble  —  one  whom 
Heaven  has  graciously  sent  to  be  my  beloTed 
master's  joy  and  consolation,  after  all  the  traTail 
of  his  former  years.'* 

''  And,   by  my  holidam,"  cried   the   King, 
fitb  an  enthusiasm  like  his  own,  but  far  more 
nal,  "  thou  sayest  truly,  merchant!     She  is,  in- 
deed, all  thou  hast  thought  her,  and  far  more. 
And  I  am  not  ungrateful  to  Heaven  for  the  bless- 
ing sent  me;  for  I  have  offered  up  solemn  and 
public  thanks  for  the  happiness  I  at  last  enjoy  in 
marriage,  and  have  made  my  Lord  the  Bishop  of 
LiDColn  write  a  form  of  prayer  for  the  purpose ; 
for  I  would  have  all  my  loving  subjects  know 
and  share  in  their  master's  happiness.     Truly," 
1)0  added,  with  a  sigh,  **  we  have  passed  through 
the  purgatory  of  the  conjugal  state  (albeit,  we 
would  have  it  understood  we  are  not  yet  clearly 
siUisfied  whether  purgatory,  indeed,  be  a  truth  or 
no),  but  we  are  in  heaven  at  last  1"  and  he  pressed 
the  Queen's  hand  with  a  warmth  and  truth  of 
affection  that  might  have  done  honour  to  a  better 
man. 
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Yet  this  was  the  murderer  of  the  TiitooiM 
Anne  Boleyn ;  and  she  whose  hand  he  now  to 
confidiogly  pressed  was  the  dissolute,  the  wantoo, 
the  adulterous  Catherme  Howard ! 

A  little  embarrassed,  perhaps,  bjr  this  public 
display  of  lo?e  so  undeserved,  the  Queen,  will 
much  sweetness,  addressed  the  merchant,  —  ''I 
thought  by  your  manner  you  had  desired  speedi 
of  his  Highness."  ^ 

^'  Indeed/*  said  Richard,  timidly,  *'  if  I  might 
be  pardoned  such  presumption,  most  gracious 
lady,  I  would  humbly  entreat  the  grace  of  somi 
twenty  words  with  his  Highness  when  the  enter* 
tainment  is  ended.*' 

''  Ha !  ha !  *'  said  the  King ;  **  what !  a  privste 
interview!  Good  fellow,  we  grant  not  these  to 
every  Jack." 

''Most  true,"  said  the  merchant,  gravely; 
*'yet  as  what  I  seek  is,  in  all  humility,  for  vour 
Highness's  service " 

*'  Ha !"  cried  the  monarch,  interrupting  him. 
''Well,  what  say  you,  Kate?  Come,  he  seems 
to  be  your  preux  chevalier^  so  you  shall  decide.** 

"  Nay,  then,  if  your  Highness  grants  so  mudi 
to  me,  and  what  he  has  to  communicate  is  for 
your  service,  I  would  say,  hear  him." 

"  There,"  said  the  King,  "  your  suit  is 
granted ;  but  you  see  to  whose  intercession  yon 
owe  the  favour."    Richard  looked  as  though  he 
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iTonld  have  kissnl  the  hem  of  her  garment  if  he 
■htd  dared  ;  but  be  only  laid  his  hand  to  his  heart, 
itainblT  and  gracefully  bowed,  and  retired  well 
MitsGed  with  thesoccess  of  his  efforts;  which,  it 
■  trae,  might  have  equally  succeeded  by  a  much 
ffM  circuitous  route;  but  Richard's  mind  had  so 
Ion"  been  tutored  to  move  in  the  crooked  paths  of 
tnJi,  that  a  plain  and  straightforward  course  to 
iit  end  had  become  the  very  last  that  suggested 

If  to  his  imagination.  His  very  soul  had 
powQ  complicated. 

The  dinner  being  ended,  and  their  Majesties 
iMrtng  retired,  a  servant  desired  the  attendance 
ef  Master  Waring  in  the  chamber  appropriated  as 
King's  closet.  On  entering,  Kiclmrd  again 
kneeled  at  the  Monarch's  feet,  and  began, 

"  My  gracious  Lord,  let  me  first  crave  pardon 
for  the  daring  that  has  led  me  thus  to  intrude  on 
year  privacy." 

"  Be  quick,  man  —  be  quick.  The  business 
—what  19  the  business  ?  Ila ! " 
■'  **  May  it  please  your  Highness,  with  men 
whow  lives  are  spent  in  trade,  it  proRta  thetn 
Gttle  to  acquire  the  envy  and  ill-will  of  their 
fellows,  as  I  should  do  were  1  publicly  to  give 
that  evidence  1  desire  of  my  devotion  to  your 
flighness's  person.  I  have,  therefore,  dared  to 
•olicit,  thus  privately,  to  lay  at  your  royal  feet 
ftis  small  token  of  my  loyal  ual." 
k2 
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**  Ha !   ha !  —  this  is   rare   modesty,  indeed  / 
What  is  it,  man  ?    What  is  in  the  bag  ?  " 

**  A  hundred  pounds " 

''Ha!  what!"  cried  the  Monarch,  almoit 
starting  to  his  feet. 

''One  hundred  pounds,"  repeated  Richard, 
slowly. 

"  Life  of  my  soul,  good  fellow !  and  is  this 
from  thee  alone?"  Richard  bowed  meekly.  "I 
marvel  not  that  thou  shouldest  fear  to  move  the 
envy  of  thy  fellow-townsmen.  Why,  thy  single 
love  equals  all  theirs  together!  But  what  seekest 
thou?" 

"  The  honour  only  of  your  royal  acceptance," 
said  the  merchant,  with  humility. 

"  Thou  liest  there,  good  fellow.  Imi^ioe 
not  to  deceive  our  penetration.  We  know  well 
that  you  shrewd  traders  shew  not  such  princely 
liberality  without  an  object.  Come,  be  plain  ;** 
and  Henry  smiled  his  kindest;  for,  indeed,  the 
cordiality  of  his  reception,  the  good  cheer  with 
which  he  was  filled,  and  the  welcome  sums  which 
came  pouring  so  fast  into  his  privy  purse,  had 
raised  him  to  the  highest  pitch  of  good-humour. 

"  I  would  not,  indeed,  dare,"  replied  Richard, 
with  modesty,  "  to  claim  any  return  from  that 
princely  master,  who,  were  he  to  take  all  that 
I  possess,  would  only  reclaim  his  own.  But  if 
your  Highness  should,  in  your  free  grace,  con- 
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descend  to  offer  me  a  boon,  1  should  not,  I  v 
confess,  hesitate  what  I  would  name." 

"  Ha !  ha !  Was  I  not  right,  my  lords  ? 
S»id  I  not  BO?"  cried  the  King,  turning  round 
Id  receive  the  congratulations  on  bis  penetration, 
so  freely,  though  silently,  offered  by  his  courtiers. 
"  ffell!  what  is  it?  But,  first,  tell  me  tby  name 
—I  have  not  beard  it  yet '." 
"  Richard  Waring." 

"  Ua! — slay— Waring!  That  is  the  name 
of  one  of  those  northern  rebels — one  of  the  few 
to  whom  we  could  not  dare  extend  the  clemency 
of  our  grace,  granted  to  all  the  rest.  See  that 
ihou  ask  not  his  pardon ;  for,  by  my  soul,  if  thou 
do,  thou  will  go  bootless  hence  !" 

Richard  almost  smiled  at  the  absurdity  of 
llie  supposition.  He  hastened,  however,  to  free 
lumself  from  the  charge  of  so  disloyal  a  tbougbt, 

"  While  he  was  a  dutiful  subject,  be  was, 
indeed,  my  nearest — I  might  say,  my  only  kins- 
man. But  now,  his  treasons  have  severed  the 
tie,  and  1  cast  him  from  my  breast  as  the  veriest 
■(ranger.  But,  unhappily,  the  punishment  so 
justly  visited  on  his  offences  falls,  in  truth,  on 
me.  For  those  estates  which  now,  by  unques- 
tiooed  right,  have  passed  into  your  Highness'a 
hands,  for  the  rewarding  of  your  more  faithful 
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serrantoi  wpuld  else  have  now  been  mine,  —per' 
chance  the  most  faithful  of  them  all.^ 

''Ha!  ha!  — I  see.  Thou  art,  then,  Ui 
nearest  kinsman.  But  has  he  no  wifis-^no 
children  ?  " 

*'  None,"  cried  Richard,  eagerly,  thinking  thi 
boon  wavered  on  the  very  point  of  conoesdoo. 
''None;  except,  indeed,  —  and  I  pray  yoar 
Highness's  pardon  that  I  mention  such  —  two 
young  bastards,  who  could,  of  course,  have  no 
claim  of  inheritance." 

"  Ha!"  said  the  Monarch,  "yon  see,  my 
lords,  thus  it  ever  is;  the  man  who  disregards 
the  ties  of  loyalty  equally  disowns  all  moral 
restraint.  The  woman  we  desired,  we  would  not 
possess,  but  as  our  lawful  wife,  for  all  the  en- 
joyments below  heaven.  We  doubt  not,"  he 
continued,  "  that  he  purposed  to  get  a  free 
absolution  from  the  sin  from  a  fellow-man — 
the  Pope  —  the  Bishop  of  Rome  —  whose  tram- 
mels, we  thank  Heaven,  we  have  had  the  courage 
and  the  power  to  cast  from  us,  even  as  the 
mighty  Samson  did  the  rotten  bands  of  green 
Withes." 

Poor  Richard,  who  was  at  this  moment  little 
inclined  to  listen  to  a  lecture,  either  on  morals 
or  the  Pope,  ventured  to  avail  himself  of  an 
instant's  pause,  to  suggest  again, — 
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"  Tboee  estates,  your  Higboess,  are " 

"Ay — the  estates.  Truly  Vfe  pity  you,  good 
Master  Waring,  if  you  have  given  your  good 
bimdrad  poaads,"  said  the  King,  laughing,  *'  ia 
tbe  hope  to  recover  those  lands ;  for  it  was  Init 
jeMerday  tuorniDg  we  bestowed  theai  on  John 
JliddleloD  of  Liacolu  who  has  done  us  much 
good  service.  But  take  comfort,"  he  added, 
lemarkiDg  the  melancholy  elongation  of  the 
mercbaul's  face  at  bis  sudden  disappointment, 
which  eren  his  habitual  self-command  could  not 
^te  control ;  "  Master  Middleton  is  an  aged 
ttan,  -without  children,  and  failing  direct  stic- 
eemon  the  lands  are  to  revert  to  us  on  his 
decease ;  so  thy  chance  is  not  hopeless.  Master 
Secretary,  minute  down  this  good  merchant  as 
ihe  nest  kin  to  the  rebel  Waring ;  say,  none 
but  two  bastards  else.  And,  in  truth,  we  may 
ourself  be  glad  to  know  in  our  necessities 
where  we  may  find  so  wealthy  and  so  dutiful  a 
•abjeeL" 

Richard  winced  under  this  prospect  of  lying 
opeo  to  the  levying  of  future  subsidies,  and  b^an 
to  suspect  lie  had  comuiitteil  an  error,  lie  could 
not,  however,  do  less  than  repeat  hia  former  pro- 
testation of  bis  life  and  possessions  being  equally 
the  property  of  his  sovereign  master.  But,  in 
spite   of  himself,  bis  voice  was  weak,   and   his 
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manner  cold,  compared  with  what  it  had  been 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  ioterTiew. 

Henry  observed  this,  and  attributing  it  en- 
tirely to  the  disappointment  the  merchant  had 
just  experienced,  and  unwilling  that  so  muoih 
ficent  a  donor  should  be  left  quite  dissatisfiedi 
he  said,  good-humouredly, — 

^'  Come,  Master  Waring,  thou  shalt  not  aaj 
thou  roundest  us  unthankful,  or  that  thy  gold 
was  quite  thrown  away.     Kneel  down." 

Richard  obeyed;  and  his  eye  kindled  and 
his  heart  fluttered  at  the  descending  honour,  u 
the  sword  glittered  in  the  monarch's  hand. 

'<  We  have  had  proof,"  said  the  King,  ^*  that 
thou  art  a  wealthy  and  substantial  citizen;  we 
believe,  also,  thou  art  a  true  and  loyal  subject; 
yet  we  cannot,  as  a  Christian  king,  bestow  our 
honours  without  first  making  of  thee  some  ques- 
tion touching  thy  faith.  Dost  thou  deny  all 
right  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  to  exercise  dominion 
and  influence  within  this  our  realm?  and  dost 
thou  acknowledge  us,  in  our  own  person,  as 
the  supreme  head  and  governor  of  the  Church?" 

*'  I  do,  with  all  my  soul!"  cried  Richard, 
eagerly.  Then,  as  if  to  escape  the  delay  of 
questions,  he  volunteered  a  confession  of  faith, 
in  which  he  repeated  the  royal  ordinances  of 
the  last  date,  and  the  latest  authorised  decisions 
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of  conrocatioDS,  so  word  for  word,  and  sentence 
for  sentence,  that  the  Defender  of  the  Faith 
listeued  enraptured  and  amazed ;  and  before  the 
confession  was  ended,  the  impatient  blade  fell, 
and  Richard  heard  the  magic  words — "  Rise 
up  Sir  Richard  Waring!" 

TI[ere  is  a  etrange  fascination  in  titles  of 
distinction,  which  appears  to  quicken  the  blood 
of  the  coldest  and  the  most  apathetic.  They 
lure  certainly  this  advantage  ;  that  whereas,  the 
hate  achieved  by  a  man  in  winning  a  great 
battle,  eatablisliing  a  great  discovery,  or  writing 
a  great  book,  t3  liable  to  be  soon  lost  and  for- 
gotten,— nay,  will  assuredly  be  so,  unless  he 
continue  to  feed  the  public  appetite  for  excite- 
ment by  fresh  acliieTements,  in  every  attempt 
tt  which  he  perils  all  his  former  laurels,  —  the 
title,  once  obtained,  remains  a  memorial  for 
wer;  it  is  never  endangered — it  is  never  lost; 
fiponi  that  hour,  to  name  the  man  is  to  publish 
llis  honours — they  are  inseparable! 

Thus  even  the  cold  heart  of  the  unimaginative 
merchant  leaped  at  the  novel  sound.  And,  though 
little  accustomed  to  give  a  thought  to  any  but 
the  substantial  things  of  the  world,  still  his  eye 
Bparkled,  his  breath  came  quick,  and  his  very 
frame  dilated,  at  the  thought  that  "  Master 
>  Waring"  had  been  spoken  for  the  last  time, 
\  ind   that   the  only  name  that  should   hei-eafter 
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meet  his  ear,  as  long  as  tbai  ear  abould  vibrate^ 
would  be,  <'  the  Wonkipful  Knight,"  and  <<  Sir 
Richard  Waring  1" 

Impatient  of  the  control  a  maeter^a 
imposed  on  his  new«fledged  dignity,  ho 
to  take  his  leave;  and  on  his  homeward  tosii 
a  well- satisfied  smile  plajed  over  hia  fc^twak 
His  mission  had  not  been  altogether  frnithpi 
He  had  fiiiled,  indeed,  in  the  main  objeet  ef 
his  interview — the  possession  of  his  oonsiair 
lands ;  but  even  this  seemed  only  a  posi jjws  j 
ment,  and  the  train  well  laid  for  his  nltiniali 
success;  while  he  congratulated  himself  thai 
the  privacy  he  had  obtained  for  that  interview 
secured  him  from  the  mortification  of  having 
his  application  canvassed  by  all  the  idle  gosdps 
of  the  town,  as  also  from  the  more  serious  in* 
conveniences  which  might  result  from  its  reaching 
his  kinsman's  ears. 

And  now,  having  thus  &r  introduced  to  tha 
reader's  acquaintance  the  principal  persmiagaa 
of  our  story,  we  must  for  a  while  give  them 
up  to  the  charge  of  that  most  despotic  of  gnard* 
ians — Time.  Time,  the  pedlar  whose  wallel  ia 
crammed  with  all  the  wares  of  earth.  Tioasi 
the  beautifier  and  the  destroyer,  the  bearer  and 
the  resumer,  of  blessings.  Time,  who  carries  the 
keen  knife  and  the  healing  balm ;  though  un- 
grateful  man,  mindful  of  injuries  alone,  paints 
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bol  rbe  sweeping  scyihe,  and  leaves  unsung 
ibe  beneficent  band  that  brings  go  many  flowers 
for  his  enjoyment. 

Twel?e  times  must  the  swift-winged  mes- 
senger bear  the  eeusons  round  the  earth  ere  we 
■ball  meet  again  ;  aud,  in  those  years,  how  many 
eventful  history  shall  have  begun  and  ended  ! 
Age — ay,  and  youth,  too,  shall  have  passed 
from  the  glorious  sunshine  of  the  living  day  to 
Ifae  darkness  and  oblivion  of  the  vault  and  the 
pare ;  the  jetty  locks  shall  be  grizzled  or  white ; 
die  emooth  brow  furrowed,  and  the  kindling 
eye  grown  dim.  The  grief  that  seemed  without 
I  hope  ehall  have  passed  away,  and  shall  be 
bat  as  a  remembered  dream.  The  distracted 
widow  shall  have  dried  her  tears  and  found 
mother  mate ;  and  the  constant  love  no  ages 
000 Id  quench  shall  be  equally  constant,  equally 
devoted,  to  another  object.  The  coquettish, 
lugbing  maiden  shall  be  the  staid  and  anxious 
Bother  of  children ;  and  the  hoyden,  romping 
child  shall  be  the  demure  goddess  of  a  score  of 
kvers'  adoration — of  lovers,  who  at  the  com- 
aienccment  of  that  period,  were  as  rude — as 
mnpiog  as  herself! 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

**  I  know  not  where  to  turn.    Oh,  welcome,  home ! " — CtridmmL 

It  was  about  twelve  years  from  the  date  of 
Sir  Richard  Waring's  knighthood,  and  fifteen 
from  that  of  Sir  Edward's  departure,  when  oa 
a  dull,  gusty  night,  in  which  the  moon  gave  no 
more  aid  than  served  to  render  near  objects 
indistinctly  visible,  a  young  man,  of  some  seven- 
and- twenty  years  of  age,  was  crossing,  alone^ 
the  flat  solitude  that  lay  to  the  east  of  the 
town  of  Hull. 

He  had  just  arrived  by  a  vessel  from  Antwerp, 
and  had  been  set  on  shore  on  the  bank  of  the 
Humber,  a  short  distance  without  the  walls  of 
the  town ;  preferring,  it  should  seem,  that  solitary 
path  to  the  jostling  and  noise  of  the  crowded 
port. 

His  flat  plumed  bonnet,  short  cloak,  well- 
fitting  doublet,  and  slashed  hose,  were  of  a 
foreign  make,  and  bespoke  him  a  gentleman; 
though  rather  from  their  good  taste,  and  the 
manner  of  their  wear,  than  from  either  the  fine- 
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8e^  of  the  material,  or  tlie  adornment  bestowed 
Bpoo  it. 

Fifleen  years  had  changed  Walter  Annistead 
from  the  sfinj,  delieale  boy,  to  a  tall,  yet  well- 
iaihed  and  muscular  man.  The  blue  eye  was 
still  bright,  collected,  and  thoughtful;  and  slill 
it  was  relieved  by  the  gleam  of  good-humour 
Hd  merrimeot  which  had  formed  one  of  its  at- 
tractions in  his  boyish  days  of  subdued  waggery. 
Hia  brow  waa  as  fair  and  opeu  as  ever;  and 
Aehght  curls  that  played  about  it  and  lengthened 
they  receded,  looked  a  snare  which  might  have 
itaugled  many  a  coquettish  heart.  Perhaps 
diey  bad  done  so — but  his  own  was  still  free. 

And  now,  as  he  pursued  bis  lonely  way,  bis 
|lep  was  &low  and  hesitating,  lie  paused  to  look 
fepon  the  castle  and  the  two  forts  which  King 
Henry  had  raised  for  the  protection  of  the  river ; 
|CI  cveu  irbile  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  them, 
hit  fancy  wandered  again  over  distant  times  and 
places.  He  thought  of  all  that  had  passed  since 
Wt  be  stood  upon  that  spot ;  he  thought  of  his 
tuly  friend — of  their  wearisome  and  ill-requited 
fiongarian  service — of  their  subsequent  etTorts 
the  Imperial  cause  against  the  rival  France  — 
tad  of  the  peace  then  made  betwixt  the  two 
great  powers  ;  whose  foundation  was,  that  each 
abould  extirpate  heresy,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
Keformed    religion,    from    its    dominions.       He 
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thought,  too, — and  he  sighed  at  the  remem- 
braDce — how  his  young  sword,  already  taught  to 
be  a  hireling,  had  turned  its  edge  against  the 
Protestants  of  Grermauy,  till  he  was  left  a  priaoner 
in  their  hands;  and  then  how  these  persecuted 
men,  moved,  perchance,  by  his  youth  and  itt- 
nocence,  had  held  him  more  as  a  brother  than 
a  captive;  how  they  had  first  healed  his  body 
and  then  opened  his  mind,  and  by  their  lives, 
their  instructions,  and  their  reasonings,  bad 
wrought  in  him  that  mighty  change  a  thinking 
man  undergoes  when  he  alters  his  faith. 

Walter  was  now  himself  a  Protestant. 

Nor  in  this  retrospective  summary  did  be 
forget  that  strange  eccentric  companion  of  bis 
wanderings — if  companion  he  could,  indeed,  be 
called — who  in  those  fifteen  years  had,  at  least, 
fifteen  times  quitted  his  self-imposed  aerviee, 
and  again,  after  absences  of  various  lengths, 
returned,  as  active^  as  meddling,  and  as  useful  as 
ever.  Jack's  apology  was,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  keep  up  those  connexions  he  had  formed  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and,  therefore,  must  oe- 
casionally  visit  his  old  friends;  but  the  troth 
appeared  rather,  that  the  erratic  being  had 
formed  such  inveterate  habits  of  rambling,  that 
to  remain  fixed  in  any  one  locality  was  utterly 
beyond  his  po^er. 

Of  him,  however,  as  of  Sir  Edward,  Walter 
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i>ad  now  for  many  years  lost  all  trnce.  Several 
lioies,  indeed,  small  and  aceeptuble  presents  had 
fonod  their  way  to  his  German  confinement, 
which  came  from  aa  unknown  hand,  and  which 
he  secretly  referred  to  the  agency  of  the  kind- 
hearted  Jack,  for  he  knew  of  few  others  who 
trouM  take  any  interest  iu  his  fate ;  and  lie  had 
Ken  aad  heard  so  many  marvellous  instances 
of  that  strange  creature's  ubiquity,  and  of  the 
wonderful  extent  of  his  connexions  among  the 
lower,  but  not  least  serviceahle  inatrunienta  of 
power,  that  nothing  appeared  impossible  to  him ; 
Ind  in  the  loneliest  and  most  remote  places  of 
hii  sojourn  or  his  wanderings,  Walter  would 
St  any  hour  raarcely  have  fell  surprise  to  see 
Scampering  Jack  springing  up  in  his  path. 

And  then,  again,  the  young  man's  thoughts 
re?erted  to  their  first  channel,  to  the  object  of  his 
mil  to  those  shores, — to  his  nioilicr.  Years  had 
elapi^ed  since  he  had  heard  of  her  welfare, — his 
heart  sunk  with  forebodings  or  trembled  with 
hopes,  and  the  tirst  business  of  his  newly  recovered 
liberty  had  been  to  Hy  to  England,  and,  all  other 
thoughts  cast  a^de,  personally  to  carry  coDifort 
and  assurance  to  that  dear  parent's  breast. 

Then  why  does  he  now  loiter  on  his  path  I 
Alas,  who,  that  has  bad  a  mind  tortured  by  anxious 
doubts,  does  not  know  that  wavering  hesitation, 
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which  shrinks  from  the  last  step  that  shall  unravel 
ail,  and  though  it  may  confirm  hopp,  may  also 
set  the  final  seal  to  despair.  Thus  the  leiler  rests 
unopened,  or  the  lati-h  of  the  door  nalifted, 
though  the  one  tremhles  in  the  hand,  antl  the 
other  is  already  pressed  by  the  doubting  finger. 
And  thus  poor  Walter  alternately  hurried,  stopped, 
and  loitered  on  the  road,  of  which  he  longed,  yet 
feared  to  reach  the  end. 

On  a  sudden  he  heard  through  the  gloom  the 
sound  of  voices,  then  of  weapons,  and  a  call  for 
help.  This,  at  least,  admitted  of  no  hesitAtion  ; 
and,  giving  a  loud  cry  of  encouragement,  he 
hurried  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sounds 
proceeded,  and  soon  reached  the  spot,  where  he 
perceived  one  man,  with  great  aclivity  and  address, 
defending  himself  from  the  assault  of  three,  and  ^ 
at  every  breathing  pause  he  conld  snatch,  ngain 
shouting  lustily  for  assistance. 

Without  stopping  to  make  any  very  particalar 
inquiries  as  to  the  justice  of  the  quarrel,  Walter  at 
once  enlisted  himself  nn  the  weaker  side,  and 
eeizing  one  of  the  assailants  hy  the  collar  of  his 
jerkin,  gave  him  so  sudden  and  dexterous  a  trip 
as  threw  him  heavily  on  his  back ;  then  setting 
on  one  of  the  remaining  pair  with  all  the  vigour 
of  a  new  arrival,  he  soon  drove  him  to  a  precipi- 
tate retreat,  which  his  companion  lost  no 
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joining  i  and  llie  fellow  first  overthrown  lia 
decamped  already,  the  const  was  in  a  few 
ifter  hia  arrival  cleared. 

The  object  of  ihe  assault  i  turned  lately  called  ont 
to  bit  Dtiexpected  ally  to  join  in  the  pursuit,  which 
he  nas  himself  already  commencing',  when  Wulter 
luil  his  hand  on  his  arm,  and  said,  laughing, — 

"  Stop,  you  forget  the  adage,  '  Make  ahridge 
of  gold  for  a  flying  enemy;'  the  fellows  seem  to 
have  tolerably  nimble  legs,  and  you,  I  think,  are 
blown  enough  already." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  the  other, 
panting  from  the  exercise  he  had  undergone,— 
"  but  if  you  love  me  run  after  them,  and  put 
VDur  point  into  one  of  them  at  least." 

"  I  do  not  yet  know  their  offence,  except  that 
they  are  cowards,"  said  Walter,  t-miling.  "  But 
let  me  inquire  of  yourself,— are  you  hurt  ? " 

"  No,  not  a  scratch,  thanks  to  your  opportune 
irrival ;  though  but  for  that,  I  believe,  the  rascals 
would  hare  made  minced  meat  of  me !  " 

"  Well,  I  fear  you  must  rest  content  with  that 

Itatisfaction  for  the  present,  for  the  rogues  are 
invisible  iiow.  Do  yon  know  themt" 
"  Not  I— mere  plunderers,  to  whom  I  have 
exposed  myself  by  being  out  alone  bo  late  upon 
this  miserable  waste.  But  let  the  poor  devils  go. 
Perhaps  they  were  hungry,  and  thought  my  purse 
vould  give  ihem  a  supper;  and  so  it  should,  if 
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they  had  asked  for  it  civilly.  Bat  now  it  is  time 
you  should  know  whom  you  have  served.  —  My 
name  is  Charles  Waring,  son  of  Sir  Richard  of 
the  same  name." 

"  Sir  Richard  Waring!**  cried  Walter,  starting.* 

'*  Yes.     Do  you  know  him  ?" 

'*  I  thought  I  did  some  years  ago,"  said 
Walter,  ambiguously,  **  but  I  am  not  certain 
now." 

''  My  father,"  continued  Charles,  not  noticing 
the  equivocal  reply,  **  is  at  present  from  home, 
but  I  am  his  representative,  and  I  need  not  bid  you 
make  that  house  your  own  whose  master  owes 
you  so  much." 

**  Owes  me  so  much!"  repeated  Walter,  men- 
tally, "  Well — I  believe  he  does  oite  me  very 
much ! " 

*'  But  come,"  cried  his  companion,  *'  these  are 
cold  thanks.  You  must  with  me  now,  and  we  will 
have  a  cup  of  wine  together  to  drink  to  our  better 
acqaintanee,  and  to  the  hope  that  the  frfendship 
begun  by  a  service  on  your  part  may  be  cemented 
by  many  a  return  on  mine." 

Walter  yielded  his  hand  passively  to  the  warm 
grasp  of  his  companion,  but  his  heart  refused  to 
give  an  answering  pressure.  Angry  with  himself, 
however,  for  indulging  a  resentment  which  his 
principles  condemned,  he  compelled  himself  to 
greater  cordiality  as  he  answered, — 
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"  I  rejoice — yes,  indeed,  I  do  sincerely  rejoice, 
if  I  ha\e  served  you ;  but  I  cannot  accept  your 
offer, — at  least  not  now,  lam  but  just  arrived, 
and  I  have  much  to  do  and  friends  to  visit,  who 
claim  a  preference  over  ail  other  pleasures.  I  feel 
that  I  owe  you  a  return  of  confidence,  but  I  cannot 
Eire  it.  If  we  meet  again,  call  me  Filz- Aleyn.  I 
fould  not  deceive  yon;  it  is  not  my  name,  but 
ilial  can  interest  few." 

"  As  yon  will,"  cried  the  other,  gaily  ;  "  I  own 
I  like  not  mysteries  myself,  but  perhaps  it  is  that 
Ihave  few  temptations  to  them,  for  I  am  one  with 
whom  the  world  goes  smoothly  and  merrily.  I 
shall,  however,  respect  yours;  I  care  little  for 
■unes,  but  1  hold  that  the  man  whose  hand  and 
Word  are  always  ready  for  the  service  of  any 
■rsnger  that  needs  them,  is  a  good  fellow  and  a 
Tllaable  friend,  let  him  call  himself  what  he  will. 
But,  mark  me,  if  I  allow  you  to  go  free  to-night, 
it  is  only  on  parole.  You  shall  give  me  your 
promise  to  sec  me  to-morrow;  and  so  make  the 
fcest  use  of  the  intervening  time  you  may.  You 
Aall  swear  to  me  on  the  honour  of  a  true  knight 
to  dine  with  me  at  ten  of  the  clock,  when  1  will 
^e  you  not  only  good  English  fare,  but  also  the 
knowledge  of  my  two  pretty  cousins,  the  beauties 
of  Hull  as  they  are  called;  whom,  like  a  good 
economist,  I  will  introduce,  tliat  your  eyes,  absorb- 
all  your  other  senses,  may  swear  they  have 
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had  a  matchless  banquet,  and  relieve  me  from  tlie 
shame  of  your  otherwise  unworthy  cheer •** 

**  You  have  female  inmates,  then!**  said  Wal- 
ter, hesitating. 

''  Ay,  that  have  L  And,  moreover,  I  am  to 
be  married  to  one  of  them, — the  only  questioo.ii 
to  which  ?"  returned  the  other,  laughing.  "  I 
warn  you,  therefore,  to  watch  well  your  heart  till 
you  have  my  permission  where  to  bestow  it.*' 

What  strange,  inexplicable,  unjusti6able  thingp 
are  the  feelings  of  our  poor  human  nature !  Wal- 
ter knew  nothing  of  the  children  of  Sir  Edward 
Waring,  except  that  they  were  his  children.  He 
could  not  even  call  to  mind  the  baby  forms  he 
had  once  only,  and  that  but  for  a  minute,  seen. 
Yet  his  heart  leaped,  and  his  brow  knit,  and  hi 
felt  almost  personally  aggrieved  at  hearing  then 
thus  capriciously  disposed  of  by  another.  It  wai 
a  pang  almost  of  jealousy,  unaccountable  as  such 
a  feeling  might  appear.  But  with  a  heart  acutelj 
susceptible  to  female  influence,  be  had  cherished 
in  his  breast  for  years  a  dreamy  tenderaeil 
towards  that  deserted  pair,  till  they  seemed,  even 
though  unknown,  as  something  very  dear  to 
him.     He  therefore  answered  coldly, — 

*'  You  are  fortunate,  sir,  to  have  two  such 
fair  young  maidens  so  absolutely  at  your  disposaL" 

**  Softly,  softly,  my  friend!"  cried  the  other, 
*^  If  that  were  so,  the  afiuir  would  soon  be  settled. 
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Bat  mr  fsllier  is  a  most  wise  and  prudent  man, 
for  which  I  in  all  duty  rejoice,  inasmuch  as  those 
eiLcellenl  <]aalities  have  secured  for  me,  his  son,  a. 
more  than  usual  share  of  this  world's  wealth. 
But  I  wish  from  my  soul,  that  after  having  done 
tbat  good  deed,  he  would  now  discard  his  wisdom 
and  his  prudence  for  erer.  It  is  treating  me  too 
much  as  1  do  my  horse :  I  feed  him  and  groom 
I  him  well,  and  give  him  handsome  trappings,  but 
^Lpl]r  that  I  tnaj  ride  him  afterwards  at  my  own 

^       "  Your  father's  prudence,  then,  interferes  with 
jour  wishes  ?  " 

"  Exaclly  so.  Some  prejudices  ahout  inherit- 
iDce  that  I  do  not  very  clearly  understand  give 
to  the  elder  born,  in  the  eyes  of  prudent  fathers, 
ill  those  charms  which  imprudent  nana  are  at 
least  quite  as  likely  to  find  in  the  younger." 
"  But  have  the  maidens  themselves  no  choice 
the  matter?" 

My  good  and  simple  friend,"  cried  young 

aring,  '*  if  even  my  wishes  on  the  subject  are 

little  considered,  what  chance  think  you  theirs 

'^j  have  I    No, — passive  obedience  is  tlie  law  of 

[Air  house.     I  honestly  believe  my  father   loves 

better  than  his  own  life,  but  it  is  my  as  honest 

faith,  that  no  consideration  could,  tempt  him  to 

be  happy  in  my  own  way,  if  it  was  in  op- 

?ition  to  his.     And  if  the  choice  lay  between 
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breaking  my  heart  with  a  hundred  thoiutnd 
crowns,  and  making  me  the  happiest  dog  tlife 
with  one,  I  am  sure  he  would  at  least  try  the 
experiment  of  my  heart's  toughness,  and  take 
upon  himself  to  run  the  risk." 

**  And  may  I  ask  which  of  the  young  ladies  is 
honoured  with  your  preference!" 

"  The  youngest,  to  be  sure, — I  thought  I  had 
told  you.  Katharine,  her  sister,  is  indeed  a  swest 
girl — a  dear  girl — a  good  girl — and  a  beautifiil  giri* 
nay,  some  say  the  more  beautiful  of  the  two ;  but 
still,  I  know  not  how,  I  believe  her  beauty,  like  her 
character,  is  too  regular  for  my  madcap  taste.  If  I 
wanted  a  staid  adviser,  a  counsellor,  a  friend,  I 
would  directly  have  recourse  to  Kate ;  but  for  a 
darling  little  creature  to  love,  to  romp  with,  to 
fight  with,  to  kiss,  to  scold,  to  adore,  to  dream  of« 
to  live  for,  to  die  for,  or  rather  to  die  without^ 
give  me  Rose  my  own  sweet,  blessed,  tormenting 
Rose  before  the  world !  1  said  you  would  find 
me  a  fool,  and,  I  believe,  I  am  pretty  well  justify- 
ing my  own  character  of  myself  already,  by  thw 
forcing  my  silly  private  concerns  upon  a  strangers 
ear.  But  1  cannot  feel  towards  you  as  if  you  were  I 
stranger,  you  have  been  my  comrade  in  arms,  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  soon  my  friend,  so  I  cannot 
begin  too  early  to  treat  you  as  one." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Walter,  with  a  sigh,  "  all  yoa 
have  said  is  most  interesting  to  me.     But  pardon 
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if  my  mind  is  just  now  someTrliat  distracted 
I7  iis  ovTD  thoughts.  Fifteen  years  have  passed 
lioce  last  I  looked  on  these  gray  walls,  and 
tuny  a  change  no  doubt  has  been  since  then !  " 

They  had  now  rounded  the  end  of  the  northera- 
nost  fort,  and  were  crossing  tlie  bridge,  when 
Valtcr  paused,  and  casting  his  eye  along  the 
^ly  seen  line  of  little  towers  that  marked  the 
BOhhern  boundary  of  the  town,  said,  with  a  voice 
struggled  with  itself  for  calraness, — 
i  remember,  as  you  passed  the  Low  Gate, 
a  little  beyond  Chapel  Lane,  there  lived,  when  I 
Was  here  before,  a  worthy  woman,  Armistead  by 

line,  the  widow  of  one  Giles  Armistead " 

"  What!"  cried  Waring,  interrupting  him, 
llie  widow  Armistead !  Did  you  know  her?  The 
beat,  the  kindest,  the  worthiest  soul  in  all  Hull ! " 
"  Do  you  say  so  ? "  exclaimed  Walter,  grasp- 
ling  the  young  man's  hand,  and  shaking  it  with  a 
Iftrvour  very  different  from  his  former  coldness. 
"  Bless  you,  bless  you  for  that ! — ^This  is  foolish," 
Jk  added,  passing  his  band  across  his  eyes,  "  but 
cannot  help  it.  If  you  knew  what  1  owe  her, 
you  would  not  wonder  that  her  praise  is  so  grate- 
i£il  to  me.  But  is  she  liviug  still?  Is  she  well? 
Dwells  she  where  ehe  did?"  lie  continued  in  a 
breath. 

Why,  what  is  this?"  cried  the  other,  ia 
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amazement,  **  I  shall  think  you  as  hot-headed  ^ 
madcap  as  myself,  my  grave  friend !" 

**  No  matter,  no  matter — only  answer  mf 
questions." 

''  In  the  order  in  which  you  put  them  ?** 

"  Any  way — any  how  ! " 

'^  'Faith  I  almost  forget  them,  you  startled  mt 
so,"  Waring  continued,  playing  with  Walter*! 
evident  impatience :  '^  I  should  have  thought  the 
widow,  admirable  as  she  is,  rather  too  fiu*  gone  in 
years  to  excite  so  warm  an  interest  in  the  breast 
of  a  young  gallant.  But,  perhaps,  yon  haTe  my 
worthy  father's  taste,  and  think,  the  older  the  lady 
the  nearer  the  fortune.  However,  I  give  you  fiur 
warning,  the  widow  has  no  jointure,  she  is  poor, 
quite  poor." 

"  She  is!''  echoed  Walter.  '*Then  she  lives 
still!"  and  as  the  tears  stole  down  his  cheeks,  hie 
choking  throat  refused  to  utter  another  word. 

"  Yes,  she  is,  or  was  this  morning  when  I  left 
her." 

''  But  lives  she  where  she  did  ?  "  said  Walter, 
hurrying  across  the  bridge. 

''  No,  you  will  find  her  now  in  a  little  white 
fronted  house  in  the  White-Friars,  close  by  the 
Trinity  Church,  and  directly  facing  the  hostel  of 
the  Cardinal's  Hat — Luther's  Cap  it  used  to  be  in 
tlie  last  reign,  but  the  cunning  rogue  changed  his 
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ngn  ID  cODformity  with  the  other  signs   of  the 

times.    Suj,  I  will  shew  you  the  road " 

'  By  no  means, — I  know  it  well, — every  step. 
Good  night — good  night!"  and,  dartiog  from  his 
paap,  Walter  act  off  at  a  hard  run. 

'  Rememher  your  pi-oiuise  fur  to-morrow!" 
ffwing  shouted  afier  him;  but  merely  waving 
kia  baud  in  recognition  witliout  pausing  to  turn, 
Walter  continued  his  rapid  flight. 

He  hurried  on  till  he  found  himself  in  the 
veil-remembered  White- Friars.  He  saw  the 
liming  emblem  of  the  Cardinal's  Hat  in  all  the 
jbries  of  new  red  paint,  and  he  saw  the  little 
white  house,  the  bourn  ofh!^  destination,  opposite 
Thun  first  he  paused  breathless,  and  began 
to  consider  how  he  should  introduce  himself  to 
dnt  sorrow-stricken  mother,  who  was  even  now 
Mwailing  him  as  dead. 

Wit\\  a  throbbing  heart  he  looked  upon  the 
mils  that  held  that  dear  parent  of  his  childhood 
ind  guide  of  his  youth  ;  and  he  trembled  lest  any 
■brupt  discovery  of  his  presence  should  too 
nddenly  shock  her  gentle  and  care-worn  frame. 

A  dim  gleam  of  light  shot  through  the  cre- 
ticea  of  the  closed  lattice,  and  shened  that  she 
1n»  still  watching,  perhaps  still  praying  for  him. 
Cautiously  he  approached  the  door,  and,  draw- 
ing h'u  cap  far  over  his  eyes,  timidly  tapped  for 
idmittance.     A  footstep  was  heard  within.     He 
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eould  not  be  mistaken, — it  was  liis  mothet'av 
The  foot  has  a  language  almost  as  dielinct  as  the 
voice,  though  icw  observe  it;  and  tlic  car  has  as 
delicate  a  sense  as  the  eye,  and  a  memory  as  teos- 
cious,  and  Walter  could  have  identified  that  foot- 
step trom  all  the  world. 

He  knew  not  how  he  addressed  her.  Some 
incoherent  words  alone  expressed  that  he  had 
business  with  tbe  widow  Arniistead,  and  he  was 
civilly  inducted  into  her  little  sitting  apartment, 
with  some  surprise,  indeed,  at  the  lateness  of  the 
stranger's  visit,  put  without  a  thought  of  fear,  for 
in  her  scantily  furnished  dwelling  there  was  little 
to  tempt  cupidity,  and  her  innocent  mind  never 
suggested  even  a  thought  of  wrong. 

He  sank  on  the  stool  she  ofl'ered  him,  and  as 
she  seated  herself  opposite,  he  began  in  a  voice 
to  which  his  choking  emotion  rendered  any  other 
disguise  unnecessary, — 

"  I  come  to  bring  you  what  I  hope  are  good 
tidings.  You  have  a  son,  and  I  have  news  of  bis 
safety." 

"  My  son !  Oh!  no — no,  donot  mock  me! "  she 
cried,  starting,  while  her  pale  cheek  grew  deadly 
white,  "  Oh,  sir,  beware  what  you  eay  —  be  very 
certain  it  is  true — do  not  deceive  me  with  false 
hopes !  I  have  learned  to  bear  it ;  I  have,  after 
many  a  struggle,  learned  to  submit  myself  to  His 
will   who    has    bereaved  me ;    but  to  have  my 
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thiJd  called  back  again  to  my  belief  ooly  to  lose 
him  afresh  in  disappointment,  I  could  not — i  feel 
1  ooQld  not  bear  it, — my  rebellious  heart  would 
fareftk !  Oil,  tell  me,  sir,"  elie  added,  clasping  her 
kuds,  and  looking  in  his  face  imploriogly,  "  hare 
I  ret  a  son  ?  My  child — my  darling  Walter — is 
beetill  alire!" 

The  young  man's  stifled  sobs  could  be  repressed 
to  longer.  Throwing  himself  at  her  feet,  and 
bsryinghis  face  between  herknees,  he  whispered, — 

"  Mother!  mother!" 

She  did  nut  speak,  but  sat,  with  parted  lips 
■nd  suspended  hrealb,  gazing  almost  wildly  on 
the  figure  kneeling  before  her.  Then  timidly  she 
Rmored  his  cap,  she  lified  his  head,  and  eagerly 
Rtulinised  every  feature  to  recall  the  boyish  traits 
of  fil^en  years  before.  She  smoothed  the  hair 
from  his  brow  and  laughed  hysterically, — then 
csughthimto  herbnsom  and  wept, — then  passion- 
j4ely  kissed  his  forehead,  his  eyes,  his  lips, — then 
htld  him  further  from  her,  that  her  look  might 
take  in  every  line  of  bis  form, — then  again  strained 
liim  close  to  her  heart, — and  then,  sinking  on  her 
knees  and  raising  her  streaming  eyes  to  heaven, 
ber  voiceless  lips  moved  with  an  inward  prayer 
of  thanksgiving,  till  the  clasped  hands  slowly 
descended  on  the  shoulder  of  her  first-born,  and 
the  long  silent  look  of  intense  tenderness  gave 
way  at  last  to  words, — 

l2 
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"  I  tliiuk  I  can  bear  it  now,  Walter,  and  that 
He  who  gave  me  strength  under  niy  sorrow  will 
also  enable  me  to  endure  this  great  joy;"  and 
taking  her  ison's  hand  in  buth  her  own,  she  placed 
him  by  her  side. 

The  lamp  grew  dim,  it  expired,  bat  they  Pe- 
marked  it  not; — the  morning  dawned,  the  day- 
light broke,  hut  still  it  found  them  side  by  side, 
their  communications  yet  unfinished,  so  much  had 
each  to  hear  and  to  tell.  But,  of  all,  the  sweetest 
words  to  the  widow's  ear  were  those  that  told  her 
her  son's  faith  was  as  her  own. 

Walter  learned  that  of  his  three  sisters,  Mtfj^f 
the  elder,  had  been  for  some  years  married  to  ■ 
thriving,  but  harsh  and  grijiing  farmer  io  Com* 
wall.  The  second,  Rulh,  had  died  in  the  sweating 
sickness  that  had  desolated  the  town  four  yean 
before  ;  and  Jane,  the  youngest,  was  the  only  on« 
who  yet  remHined  to  the  widowed  mother. 

"  And  eren  she,  Walter,  will,  I  fear,  not 
long  be  spared  to  me.  She  is  sick  and  very 
weak,  and  rarely  quits  her  bed ;  while  her  mind, 
always  enthusiastic,  now  feeds  upon  itself,  and 
soars  in  such  wild  visions,  1  sometimes  trembU 
for  her  intellect." 

"Alas!  my  dear  mother,  how  have  you  suf- 
fered during  my  lengthened  abitence!  Oh,  that 
I  had  never  lell  you !" 

"  My  child,  your  presence  could  neither  have 
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called  back  the  dead,  nor  arrested  the  dying.  I 
hare  had  a  far  better  comforter  in  Him  who  in* 
flicts  the  Uow,  and  ^ves  the  strength  to  bear  its 
•dutary  smart/' 

"Yet,  poor  Jane  is  still  within  these  walla. 
I^  me  then  see  her/'  said  Walter,  rising. 

"  Not  yet.  She  sleeps  at  present,  and  I  must 
prepare  her  for  the  news  of  your  arrival.  I  can- 
Bot  tell  how  the  sudden  sight  of  you  might  affect 
W,  if  she  should  wake." 

Walter  resumed  his  seat,  and  leaned  his  head 
upon  his  hand,  while  tears  trembled  in  his  eyes. 

"Do  not  weep  for  her,  Walter;  she  is  no 
object  for  compassion.  Neither  is  she  without 
ttrthly  friends,  when  her  strength  permits  her  to 
€QJoy  their  society ;  for  the  daughters  of  Sir 
Edward  Waring  will  often  sit  for  hours  by  her 
^tary  bed,  and  lavish  on  her  all  the  kindness 
^t  sisters  could  bestow." 

"  Bless  them !  bless  them  for  the  act !"  cried 
"•Iter,  earnestly.  "  Does  their  proud  guardian 
•till  perform  his  duty  by  them  honourably  ?" 

"  He  does,  as  far  as  I  C9.n  learn.  And  though 
^  Richard  is  a  man  whose  manners  are  little 
^Icalated  to  inspire  affection,  still,  as  regards 
that  charge,  I  believe  his  conduct  is  blameless." 

Walter  was  about  to  reply,  when  a  low,  faint 
▼oice  from  the  adjoining  room  called, "  Mother !" 
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Motioning  her  sou  to  silence,  the  widow  softly 
left  the  chamber. 

"  Mother,"  eaid  the  sick,  girl,  "  why  have 
you  not  come  to  your  real?  the  daylight  is  al- 
ready broken.  But  I  have  news  for  you, — • 
Waller  is  returned.  It  has  been  revealed  to  me 
— I  know  it." 

The  widow  looked  Burpri»ed ;  but  judged 
rightly  that  the  sound  of  her  brother's  voice  bad 
reached  the  steeping  girl's  ear,  and  awakened  a 
dream  of  his  presence. 

"  Do  not  look  incredulous,"  continued  her 
daughter.  "The  vision  was  distinct  and  clear — 
it  cannot  err." 

"  And  do  you  think,  my  love,  you  could  bear 
your  brother's  presence  suddenly?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  was  the  smiling  answer.  "An 
hour  ago  it  would  have  startled  me,  for  1  un 
very  weak  ;  but  now  1  expect  him.  1  know  he 
is  in  England,  and  he  cannot  come  too  eoon." 

The  widow  paused,  uncertain  how  to  aeL 
At  length  she  said,  "  You  are  right,  Jane.  Wal- 
ter is  returned," 

"Did  J  not  say  so?"  replied  her  daughter, 
with  a  quiet  smile.  "  When  will  you  beltere 
me  V 

"  He  is  now  in  the  house,"  whispered  the 
mother,  timidly.     But  no  start,  no  flush  < 


no  flush  on  the     1 
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fiee  of  her  child,  betrayed  surprise.  She  only 
inquired  calmly, — 

''Then  why  do  you  delay  to  bring  him  ?  ** 

It  was  as  though  the  answer  was  only  that 
which  she  had  expected  ;  and,  relieved  from  any 
farther  anxiety,  the  mother  beckoned  Walter  into 
the  room. 

As  he  approached  his  sisters  bed,  he  could 
Bot  restrain  a  shuddering  start  as  he  looked  on 
the  almost  unearthly  form  that  lay  there.  The 
sunken,  ashy  cheeks  gave  to  the  forehead  an 
appearance  of  almost  supernatural  breadth,  while 
the  bright  eyes  appeared  absolutely  to  glow  in 
Aeir  dark  and  hollow  sockets ;  and  as  he  bent 
over  to  kiss  her,  his  tears  fell  fast  upon  her  face. 

"Walter,  why  do  you  weep?  Not  for  me — 
Wrely  not  for  me  !  You  do  not  know  how  blest, 
how  happy  I  am !  Ay,  these  are  poor,  thin 
faigers,  are  they  not?  and  they  shock  you.  I 
^  80  different  from  the  laughing  girl  you  left 
fifteen  years  since.  But  I  am  happier,  Walter — 
^happier  than  I  was  then.  You  will  call  it  a 
foolish  thought,  yet  it  is  a  true  one,  and  I  have 
*^nnd  it  so,  that  as  the  body  wastes,  it  grows, 
^  it  were,  more  transparent,  and  the  soul  within 
^  clearer  through  it  the  mysteries  that  lie 
■^yond.  And  so  it  will  do  to  the  end,  till 
^othbg  but  a  thin  film  shall  be  left ;  and  then, 
^hen  that  too  is  removed, — then  joy,  joy  for  ever. 
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my  brother !"  and  her  eye  sparkled  with  a  I^ 
it  was  paiaful  to  look  on. 

Walter  knew  not  what  to  answer.  Indeei 
his  heart  was  too  full  for  speech,  and  he  eodi 
only  press  her  hand  as  she  continued, — 

**  You  hare  lived  in  foreign  lands  and  in  dark 
ness,  and  you  have  much  to  learn.  Perhapsi 
shall  have  strength  to  teach  yon ;  bat  I  do  M 
know.  If  not,  our  mother  will  instruct  yoo»  sh 
knows  it  all ;  though  she  has  not  yet  such  siga 
of  favour  as  I  am  gifted  with.  But  she  will  hav 
before  she  is  called  away,  and  so  will  yon.  BfQ 
then/'  she  added,  clinging  to  him  and  lifti^ 
herself  up  in  the  bed,  ^*  you  will  still  live  when 
am  worme,  and  the  battle  will  then  be  fough 
Stand  firm,  Walter, — a  good  soldier.  The  Bern 
is  in  the  high  places  again  ;  it  will  rend — it  wi 
tear ;  but  fear  not,  it  shall  not  overcome.  I  S( 
it  now — blood — blood  and  fire;  but  the  bioo 
shall  turn  to  oil,  and  the  fire  shall  bum  for  evei 
lasting  for  those  that  kindle  it !"  and  her  ej 
was  fixed  on  the  vacancy  with  a  piercing  glano 
that  made  the  young  man  shrink  and  turn  awaj 

Growing  gradually  calm,  however,  she  san 
back  on  the  bed,  saying,  in  a  low  voice, — 

'^  Even  I,  Walter,  feeble  as  I  am,  have  n 
been  useless;  I  have  taught  those  who  shool 
have  been  my  teachers.  I  have  instructed  tl 
children   of   a   proud   knight — of  Sir   Edwai 
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Waring.  Throogli  me  their  eyes  are  opened ; 
tod  they  know  the  truth,  although  they  dare  not 
yet  profess  it.  They  would  not  grieve  one  they 
Itrre,— and,  as  they  say,  a  good  man.  But  how 
can  that  be  ?  Is  he  not  a  priest  of  Baal  ?  Does 
lie  not  bow  down  before  a  graven  image  ?  But 
they  are  weak  yet ;  they  will  be  strong.  All  will 
be  strong,  and  truth  will  triumph  !*' 

The  excited  girl  then  closed  her  eyes  and 
nik  into  a  state  of  apparent  stupor,  while  her 
iBodier  and  brother,  exchanging  mute  glances, 
watched  anxiously  over  her.  At  length,  opening 
ber  eyes,  and  passing  her  hand  across  her  pale 
hrow,  she  said, — 

*' Walter,  I  do  not  think  I  can  talk  more 
DQiw;  I  am  confused  and  faint.  Leave  me,  and  I 
will  send  for  you  when  I  am  stronger.*' 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


« I  never  saw  true  beautjr  till  thi«  nighti".  ■,  BmitM  mtd 

"  It  were  all  one 
That  I  should  lore  a  bright  particular  star. 
And  think  to  wed  it ; — she  is  so  far  aboye  me." 

AU't  WeU  that  Ends  WelL 


The  day  dow  drew  on,  and  the  business  of 
the  day  soon  demanded  Walter's  cares.  The 
children  of  his  early  and  generous  friend  were 
to  be  visited ;  and,  as  in  the  performance  of  ft 
sacred  duty,  he  early  bent  his  steps  towards  Sir 
Richard  Waring's  house. 

It  was  a  handsome  mansion ;  far  different 
from  that  the  merchant  had  occupied  at  the  pe- 
riod of  our  first  acquaintance  with  him.  For,  oi 
receiving  the  honour  of  knighthood,  a  spirit  of 
aristocracy  had  entered  into  him,  which  80<m 
made  itself  visible  in  its  effects. 

The  smaller  and  less  profitable  branches  of 
his  business  were  discontinued;  the  close,  dark 
residence  in  the  High  Street  was  exchanged  fior 
a  noble  dwelling  in  the  best  part  of  the  town; 
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uid  the  obtfeqaious  John  Ferret  promoted  to  the 
high-soondiog  office  of  private  secretary. 

Sir  Richard  Waring  was  now  the  very  prince 
of  the  merchants  of  Hull :  his  word  was  law ; 
lod  his  demeanour,  which  had  formerly  been 
ooly  reserved  and  cold,  had  now  become  proud 
ud  austere  to  a  degree  that  forbade  all  fami- 
Ittrity  of  approach ;  and,  if  this  did  not  tend  to 
nake  him  more  popular,  it  at  least  increased 
the  respect  and  awe  in  which  he  was  universally 
held. 

As  Walter  approached  the  house,  his  ac- 
qoamtance  of  the  preceding  night  ran  out  to 
neet  him,  and  cordially  extending  his  hand, 
cried, — 

"  Though  now  first  seen  by  the  light  of  day, 
I  think  I  may,  without  fear  of  a  mistake,  cry, 
Welcome  Master  Fitz-Aleyn  !  Come  this  way ; 
7<^  are  already  elevated  into  a  very  pattern  of 
ttdent  chivalry ;  and  all  are  waiting  to  behold 
joa." 

A  little  embarrassed  at  such  a  greeting,  Wal- 
ter would  have  remonstrated ;  but  his  guide  al- 
ioired  him  no  time  for  speech,  as  he  hurried  him 
forward  to   where  the    domestic  party  sat  ex- 
pecting his  arrival. 

These  consisted  of  three  persons  only ;  two 
yoiing  females  and  an  aged  and  venerable  eccle- 
Mtftic.    As  Walter  looked  on  the  elder  of  the 
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maidens,  he  thought  he  had  rarely  seen  any  thing* 
so  lovely.     She    could    have   little    passed  her 
seventeenth  year ;  yet  the  calniy  collected  grace 
of  womanhood  seemed  already  to  sit  upon  ber* 
open  brow  and  deiy  the   addition  of   another 
charm.     Exquisitely  fair,  the  black  velvet  cap 
that  confined  her  light  tresses,  leaving  only  tho 
braids  in  front  visible,  appeared  to  give  an  ad- 
ditional brilliancy  to  her  complexion;   and  the 
close  fitting  dress,  with  its  raised  collar,  slightly 
opened  at  the  throat,  while  it  accurately  defined 
a   form  a  sculptor  might  have  envied  for  his 
model,    had,   too,    that  primitive   simplicity  of 
efiect,  which   real  beauty  would  always  choo00 
did  she  but  know  the  extent  of  her  own  inherent 
power. 

Of  her  features  little  could  be  said.  They 
were  small  and  delicate,  and  sufiiciently  regular 
for  no  one  of  them  to  attract  peculiar  remark  ; 
but  they  appeared  merely  the  vehicle  for  th< 
expression  of  the  mind  within — the  character! 
by  which  the  soul  communicated  its  unspoken 
language  to  the  outer  world  ;  and  there  the  sum- 
mer lightning  of  thought  played  unceasingly  over 
the  surface,  flickering  and  restless  in  its  varied 
cljanges,  yet  pure  with  the  flame  of  heavea 
through  them  all. 

Her  sister,  whose  age  appeared  about  sixteen, 
was  of  a  somewhat   difierent,  and  perhaps  • 
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lower  character  of  beauty,  bat  one  not  less  at- 
tnctiTe  to  another  taste.  The  hair  was  a  few 
ibades  darker ;  the  skin,  not  so  fair ;  and  the 
^stores  less  r^pilar ;  for  you  could  scarce  help 
BodciDg  a  little  inclination  to  rise  in  the  point  of 
tlie  nose,  that  gave  it  rather  a  saucy  expression ; 
ind  there  was  a  mischievous  play  about  the  eyes 
uulthe  comers  of  the  pretty  mouth,  that  seemed 
ody  to  wait  an  opportunity  to  display  a  little 
more  coquetry  than  might  suit  the  quiet  of  a 
plodding  loyer's  breast. 

Yet  as  Walter  looked  on  her  and  the  dark- 
led, manly,  frank,  and  joyous  Charles  Waring, 
who  had  now  placed  himself  by  her  side,  he 
Mid  Dot  but  confess,  despite  the  unloved  blood ' 
^t  flowed  in  the  young  man's  veins,  that  they 
speared  a  pair  well  suited  to  each  other;  and 
^ho6e  holyday  course  might  gambol  brightly 
^^tmgh  the  sunshine  of  life,  up  to  its  latest  close. 
Skoold  it  do  so  ?  Perhaps  it  might.  For  there 
^  some  natures  so  elastic,  that  the  blows  of  fate 
'dboond  from  them  and  leave  no  mark — so  buoy- 
iot,  that  their  light  bark  sails  in  safety  over  the 
ittmniest  sea,  for  ever  on  the  top  of  the 
wave. 

The  third  party,  the  priest,  was  a  venerable 
old  man,  whose  look  was  so  mild  in  its  expres- 
sion, and  his  voice  so  gentle  in  its  tone,  that  it 
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seemed  impossible  the  fiercest  bigotry  itself  could 
charge  him  with  an  unkind  thoaght  or  a  banb 
desire.  And  there,  with  his  thin,  white  locks,  h^ 
sat  reclined  in  his  easy  chair,  while  his  looks  »^ 
mingled  affection  and  pride  turned  from  one  to 
the  other  of  his  young  friends,  as  though  re- 
joicing that  a  stranger's  eye  should  behold  th^ 
wealth  of  blessings  with  which  he  was  sur'- 
rounded. 

The  first  introductions  over,  Walter  retired  9 
as  far  as  practicable  into  the  shade ;  and  ran  the 
risk  of  being  taxed  with  clownish  breeding,  th&^ 
he  might  snatch  a  moment's  enjoyment  of  the 
scene  before  him. 

How  strange  was  the  assembly !  The  deserted 
children  of  his  early  patron,  radiant  in  beauties  to 
which  his  bewildered  sense  forbore  to  give  the 
palm  —  and  with  them  the  only  child  of  their 
designing  foe,  and  a  priest  of  that  faith  he  had 
now  learned  to  look  upon  but  as  a  cloak  for  the 
cruellest  and  most  unchristian  of  designs.     Yet 
here  all  evil  appeared  deprived  of  its  sting  —  he 
seemed  admitted  for  a  moment  to  the  early  partp 
disc,  where  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lay  down  toge* 
ther ;  and  he  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the 
approach  of  that  dark  spirit  of  the  place,  whose 
presence  should  wither  its  green  groves,  and  con* 
vert  the  pleasant  Eden  into  a  howling  wilderness. 
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The  diDDer,  however,  was  soon  served,  and  s 
calatire  tboagbts  banished  by  tbe  substantial 
■iie«  of  the  time. 

"Master  Filz-Aleyn  is  a  traveller,  I  learn," 
1  tbe  priest ;  "  and  as  such,  will,  I  doubt  not, 
crtain  us  with  the  marvels  of  many  foreign 

hnds " 

"  If  he  is  the  sensible  man  I  take  him  to  be," 
iterrupted  Charles  Waring,  "  he  will  rather  eat 
kit  dinner  hot!" 

"The  joung,  my  dear  boy,"  replied  the  Father, 
bave  seldom  an  opportunity  of  instructing  the 
•Id.  Travel  gives  them  this  power,  and  they  are 
rtrely  slow  to  exercise  any  advantage  they  may 
\s.  Nor  would  I  have  it  otherwise,"  he 
lllded  good -bumou redly,  "  for  they  are  in  truth 
(ke  active  bees  who  fly  abroad  in  search  of  the 
luney ;  while  we,  who  sit  quietly  by  our  firesides 
at  home,  construct  tbe  cells  in  which  to  store  their 
knowledge  up  for  other  generations." 
And  how  so,  good  Father?" 
Truly  thus,  my  son.  The  man  of  education 
«iUects,  arranges,  and  in  choice  language  im- 
ttortalises  the  doings  of  the  man  of  enterprise ; 
whose  achievements,  but  for  him,  would  have 
keen  lost  to  tbe  world  for  ever,  and  forgotten  like 
once  told  tale.  Non  omnibus  omnia  dantur.  It 
not  every  man  who,  like  Crcsar,  could  write  bis 
own  Commentaries." 
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**  Why,  surely  yoa  woald  not  seize  on  my  friend 
already,  to  make  a  book  of  him?"  cried  Charles  9 
laughing. 

'<  Master  Charles,  I  blush  not  to  say,  that  my 
desire  of  being  useful  in  my  generation,  and  c»4 
passing  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  benefactors  aft 
my  kind,  is  as  strong  as  ever.    Master  Fitz-Aleys, 
I  did  once  compose  a  book,  with  great  labour  and 
research.      It  was  called  Dicta  Sanctorum,  or, 
the  Sayings  of  the  Saints.     But  whether  it  were 
owing  to  the  heretical  tendency  of  this  restless 
age,  or  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  author,  I  take 
not  upon  myself  to  decide ;  yet  undeniable  it  ii 
that  it  found  no  readers.     It  has  not,  however,  I 
rejoice  to  say,  been  quite  unserviceable,  for  I  ban 
used  it  as  a  class-book  to  my  young  pupils  heiVi 
and  Mistress  Katharine   has  well  translated  it 
three  times  through ;  though  I  grieve  to  say,  RoM 
has   never  proceeded   beyond   the   forty-seventh 
chapter,  De  Operibus  Pietatis. 

**  Nay,  Father,"  interrupted  Rose,  in  self- 
defence,  "  it  was  entirely  their  own  fault.  I  tm 
a  plain,  practical  person  —  I  like  to  see  other 
people  doing,  and  nobody  to  talk  but  myself; 
and  I  found  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom 
did  a  thousand  times  more,  and  talked  a  thou- 
sand times  less  than  any  of  your  Saints  —  so  I 
gave  them  my  patronage." 

'*  Ay,"   said  the  old  man,  shaking  his  bead, 
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"^  thus  it  18  with  them  ever.  Like  Demosthenes 
tbey  crjy  ^Action,  action,  action ! '  while  the  g^ces 
of  diction  are  lost  on  them  entirely.  Now,  this 
tttion,  methinks,  our  yonng  friend's  travels  would 
npply;  and  as  the  tastes  of  all  would  be  suited  by 
itis  achievements  and  my  Latinity,  I  doubt  not  I 
ihmld,  at  lengthy  write  a  book  that  would  be  read, 
ud  which  would  bear  our  united  names  down  to 
posterity  together/* 

"  Bravo !  bravo  I"  cried  Waring,  maliciously, 
"it  shall  be  done!  Fitz-Aleyn,  prepare  your 
hrows  for  the  wreath  posterity  is  already  begin- 
ning to  weave  for  you !" 

"Alas,"  said  Walter,  smiling,  "  I  fear  Father 

Lawrence's  thought  comes  too  late.    Before  I  left 

^me,  indeed,  1  could  have  furnished  him  with  a 

highly  diverting  book  of  travels ;  but  experience 

^  nibbed  off  all  their  marvel.     To  my  boyish 

^ght  the  things  unseen  were  miracles  indeed. 

%  mountains  touched  the  skies — those  of  nature 

9^  but  mole-hills  to  them  -,   my  caverns  were 

^sses  without  a  bottom,  where  the  brain  ached 

^  the  effort  to  conceive  their  depth  —  those  I 

we  beheld  are  pitfalls  only  by  comparison ;  the 

Waves  of  my  stormy  seas  were  living  mountains, 

foiling  and  rushing  against  each  other  till  their 

bam  drenched  the  moon  —  while  those  I  have 

encountered  seem  but  the  ripplings  of  an  unquiet 
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lake.  Virtue  was  then  to  me  a  holy  thing, 
as  it  dwells  in  heaven,  all  purity  without  a  tainl 
of  eartii;  and  vice  a  loathsome  and  venomous 
reptile,  BO  stamped  and  blotted  with  the  mark  of 
its  author,  that  the  very  sense  shrank  from  it 
with  dread  and  detestation.  But  I  have  since 
found  the  two  so  intimately  blent  and  mingled, 
that  feeling  has  sunk  into  mere  arithmetic,  and  ■ 
all  my  effort  has  been  to  sum  up  the  amount  of 
each,  and  draw  the  balance." 

"Young  man,"  said  the  priest,  somewhat 
severely,  "  this  is  to  confound  good  and  evil,  s 
vice  most  dangerous " 

"  Not  to  confound  ihem,  good  Father,  but  to 
separate  them  where  they  have  confounded  them* 
selves.  He  who  has  learned  men  theoretically 
only,  and  expects  in  them  unsullied  virtue,  or 
unredeemed  vice,  will  soon  regret  his  teaching. 
On  seeing  one  fault,  he  will  take  it  for  a  sample 
hrjck,  shewing  of  what  material  all  the  house  is 
built,  and  will  reject  the  man  ns  altogether  vicious; 
or,  on  the  credit  of  one  virtue  he  will  hug  him  to 
his  breast  as  a  paragon  of  worth.  No,  all  baTe 
their  share  of  both :  the  only  question  is  llu 
proportion — a  purely  arithmetical  one.  For  ex- 
ample, I  set  down  twenty  for  a  good  sterling 
virtue  or  vice,  ten  for  a  more  common  one,  and 
Ave,  four,  three,  two,  or  one,  for  smaller  recom- 
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nradatioDS  or  defects;  then  I  cast  them  nil  up, 
■nke  the  balauce,  and  cherish  or  reject  the  man 
in  proportion  to  the  remainder  I  find." 

"  This  is  something  quite  new  to  me,"  said 
ibe  good  Father,  with  interest,  "  I  never  heard 
ketbre  of  morals  being  reduced  to  figures.  Yet  if 
ilwere  fairly  set  forih  in  a  book,  it  might  have 
wnie  ralue." 

You  shall  write  a  book  upon  it.  Father!" 
Yet  I  know  not  if  the  system  be  sound," 
ctmiitiued  the  priest,  thoughtfully.  "  Might  you 
Mt  6nd  a  blasphemer,  or  a  heretic,  with  so  many 
pleasiu^  qualilies,  that  you  would  draw  your 
ktkace  in  his  favour?" 

"  By  no  meHMs.    For  a  blasphemer,  I  at  once 

down  s  million  against  liim,  which  is  so  heavy 

leeway,  be  will  never  fetch  it  up,  except  he  can 

get  set  on  the  olber  side  the  ouly  virtue  that  can 

ittHint  for  a  milliun." 

'And  what  is  that?"  asked  the  priest,  with 
hlerest. 

Sincere  repentance  and  permanent  amend- 
flt.  These  always  reckon  for  the  same  number 
t  was  charged  Bgainst  the  fault." 
*'  But  a  heretic,"  said  the  priest,  "  of  course 
.  charge  him  a  million  too  V 
"  Nay,"  said  Walter,  laughing,  '•  I  protest 
[jlgaiDet  that  question.  The  class  is  too  large  a 
le  to  be  all  taxed  at  the  same  amount ;  and  y 
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have  not  explained  whether  you  mean  one  of 
King  Henry's  heretics  (and  if  ho,  of  which  year, 
or  month,  or  day),  or  one  of  the  lale  King 
Edward's,  or  one  of  the  present  Queen  Mary's. 
I  fear,  thai,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  1  rate  them 
in  proportion  as  they  dilTer  from  myself;  but  m> 
long  as  they  are  Christians,  I  am  not  very  setero 
on  minor  points." 

The  good  Father  looked  rather  grave  and 
puzzled  ;  but  Walter  caught  the  eyes  of  Katliitrine 
fixed  on  him  with  an  expression  which  bad  cer- 
tainly nothing  of  disapprobation  in  it ;  and  ior 
some  mysterious,  nnexplained  reason,  he  felt  very 
pleased  at  this.  Young  Waring,  however,  who 
was  growing  weary  of  bo  grave  a  discussion,  inter* 
rupted  it,  exclaiming, — 

"  A  truce  with  your  polemics  ! — this  is  poach- 
ing in  a  royal  park,  where,  as  my  worthy  father 
says,  none  but  the  legally  licensed  have  any  right 
to  disturb  the  game.  We  shall  have  a  glut  of  it 
anon,  I  doubt  not;  for  llie  Council  is  now  learn- 
edly discussing  the  question  of  toleration,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  all  the  good  arguments 
against  it  that  can  be  found;  since  which  way  it 
is  intended  to  end,  a  fool  might  guess.  But  now 
let  me  put  you  to  your  confession.  While  jonr 
fkstidious  eye  turned  disappointed  from  rock,  and 
flood,  and  mountain,  how  has  fared  your  heart 
the  while?     Did  that,  as  cynical  as  the  rest  of 
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'fia^woman  equally  below  your  anticipa- 
Sons?" 

Nay,  I  must  again  protest  against  the  qucs- 
&aiK  Woman  was  ever  lo  me  a  something  so 
■pnre — so  bright — so  far  above  the  grosser  clay  of 
ibe  earth,  that  the  best  and  noblest  our  sex  can 
V>a!t  appeared  to  me  unnorthy  her  affection ; 
■nd  her  very  name  has  always  been  a  call  to 
Montage  and  devotion,  which  my  heart  has  yielded 
BTen  by  anticipation." 

"  Provided,  of  course,  that  she  were  young 
ind  pretty?" 

"  Perhajra  so." 

"Now,  that  is  an  extremely  gallant  speech, 

&r  as  it  goes,"  said  Rose ;  "  but  I  fear  some 
^erons  mischief  lurks  behind.  For  Master 
Fitz-Alevn  lias  only  told  us  his  anticipationg,  not 
lis  experience;  and  it  should  appear  by  implica- 
'Coo,  »H  my  learned  preceptor  calls  it,  that  hai-ing 
said  so  much,  be  can  say  no  more!"  and  $be 
looked  maliciously  in  his  face  for  an  answer. 
Will  yon  not  confess  what  you  have  found,  as 
ircH  aa  irliat  you  have  expected  ?" 

"  To  look  for  perfection  must  insure  disappoint- 
Bicnt,"  said  Walter,  slightly  colouring,  "  which 
fai  fact  is  but  the  just  punishment  of  such  unrea- 
•onable  presumption.  Yet,  in  what  we  love,  or 
Srould  love,  small  faults  become  great  offences, 
and  we  resent  or  grieve  over  those  failings  in  a 
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friend,  wliicli  In  an  IndifTerent  person  we  sbould 
pass  by  as  not  worth  our  notice." 

"  Verj'  prettily  excused!"  cried  the  Uugliin|; 
girl;  "  but  I  was  right  then.  You  admit,  that 
with  us,  as  with  all  things,  your  lively  fancy  has 
outrun  dull  fact,  and  that  the  woman  who  should 
realise  your  high  conceptions  remains  yet  un- 
found ." 

"  I  would  have  said  so  yesterday,"  cried 
Walter,  and  then  checked  htmself,  with  some- 
thing very  like  a  blush. 

"  And  will  to-morrow,"  pursued  his  tormentor, 
amused  hy  his  confusion,  and  the  enei^y  of  his 
manner,  which  had  a  candour  in  it,  unlike  the 
matter  of  course  languHge  of  gallantry.  Her 
sister,  however,  more  considerate  or  less  mis- 
chievous, came  to  his  aid,  remarking, — 

"  Master  Fitz-Aleyn  would  only  say,  that  he 
yet  knows  us  too  little  to  include  us  in  his  cen- 
sure. But  be  may  safely  count  on  finding  us  no 
better,  if,  indeed,  we  can  securely  claim  to  be  do 
worse,  than  the  rest  of  our  sex." 

"Truly,  sister,  you  have  acquired,  on  a  sad- 
den, a  marvellous  power  of  reading  Master  Fitz- 
Aleyn 's  unexpressed  meanings,"  cried  Rose,  now 
douhly  amused  at  seeing  the  blubh  transferred  to 
Katharine's  cheek.  "  I  wish  you  would  as  readily 
translate  for  me  the  hard  passages  of  Palh^T 
Lawrence's  chapter,  De  Opiribut." 
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"  De  Operibut  Pietatis"  said  the  priest,  start- 
ing frout  bid  dose  at  the  suund  of  ihe  nell-knowa 
words  —  "I  think  the  Ciceroniau  turn  I  have 
pvcD  to  the  seiileoces  in  that  chapter " 

"  Did  you  not  purpose  to  ride,  Charles?" 
■deed  Katharine,  rising,  and  well  pleased  to  be 
rid  of  u  conversHtion  her  thoughtless  sister  had 
fiow  made  sufficiently  embarrassing:  "  I  think 
1  bear  the  horses  already  in  the  court." 

"  By  my  bouour,  Kate,  you  think  for  us 
■]]»'*  cried  the  young  man,  springing  from  his 
sent.  "  Filz-Aleyn,  1  huve  a  cast  of  hawks  a 
noble  might  envy.  You  shall  cunie  with  me  and 
ptore  them.  We  have  uiarlyons,  too,  for  the 
ladies,  so  we  aliail  be  all  provided.  They  say 
laaerets  or  bobbies  only  for  such  as  1  ;  but  mine 
are  falcons  fit  for  a  duke  or  an  earl.  Come,  we 
will  follow  the  river's  side,  where  we  shall  be 
•ure  of  a  spring  of  teels,  if,  indeed,  we  do  not 
elarl  a  sege  of  herons,  or  a  herd  of  swans,  of 
wbicb  I  have  hopes." 

All  were  instantly  in  motion ;  the  horses  were 
at  the  gate,  the  birds  brouglit  forth  and  duly 
admired,  the  hawking  gloves  put  on,  and  ihe 
marlyonsoflhe  young  ladies,  filly  distinguished  by 
their  eiiken  jesees,  perched  on  their  small  hands 
(we  love  not  to  say,  in  the  language  of  falconry, 
fists);  and.inafewuiiuutee,  the  youthful  party  wag 
cantering  merrily  through  the  streets,  and  out  at 
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the  North  Gate  towards  the  spot  so  well  remem* 
bered  by  Walter,  as  the  scene  of  bis  earliest  inter- 
view with  Sir  Edward  Waring. 

Father  Lawrence  tueauwhile  retired  to  Itis 
cbaiuher  to  pore  iii  peace  over  the  toiueB  ho  pos- 
sessed, and  to  dream  of  those  he  yet  hoped  him- 
self to  write,  and  to  wonder  wherein  could  lie 
tbeir  iuferiority  to  those  the  world  prized  m> 
highly.  Charles  Waring  soon  found  himself  rid- 
ing side  by  side  with  the  merry  Rose,  separated 
from  and  regardless  of  his  companions,  as  was 
indeed  quite  natural;  and  Waller  was  therefore 
left  lite-a-Ute  with  her  sbter,  in  the  very  po- 
sition in  which,  of  all  others,  he  would  have  wished 
to  he ;  but  which  the  most  ingenious  cotitriv- 
ance  might  have  otherwise  fuilcd  to  accomplish 
without  Buspiciou.  But  thus  it  is,  that  inno- 
cence will  often  arrive  unconsciously  at  that 
end,    for   which   laborious  arlilice   would   strive 

Titey  had  not  ridden  far,  when  a  shout  from 
young  Wariug  aunounced  the  view  of  the  game, 
and  a  stalely  heron,  wilb  his  wide-spread  wings, 
rose  slowly  from  the  river's  side.  The  uext 
moment  the  swift  liawk  shot  into  tho  air,  and  all 
watched,  with  breathless  interest,  as  tbe  trial  of 
skill  between  the  two  birds  commenced  :  each 
striving  to  mount  above  his  ojtpooeiit  —  the  ooe 
for  advantage,  the  other  for  security.   The  swifier 
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and  stroller  wing  of  the  bird  of  prey,  hoi 
«oot)  cave  him  safficient  height  to  make  hU  deadly  I 
swoop,  and  he  shot  downward  with  the  force  and 
the  swiftness  of  an  arrow.  Tlie  heron,  nimble 
and  intelligent,  threw  himself  round  on  his  liack, 
tnd  with  quick  and  fierce  strokes  of  his  formidahle 
bill  repelled  the  assault ;  then,  recovering  his  poai- 
lion,  swiftly  continued  his  flight,  pursued  as  before 
br  liis  implacable  foe. 

ChHrle§  and  his  companion  spurred  on  at  speed 
in  tbe  direction  the  game  had  taken ;  while  Walter 
KDd  Katharine  following  at  an  easier  pace  were 
Eooo  a  considerable  distance  behind  the  other 
party, 

"  Why  is  it,"  said  the  latter,  "  that  ihe  sports 
of  men  must  always  have  cruelty  to  recommend 
themt" 

"It  is  not  the  cruelty,"  said  Walter,  "that 
attracts;  but  the  excitement  of  witnessing  a  trial 
of  skill  between  two  {larties,  each  of  whom  has 
bis  own  weapons — whether  strength  and  courage 
to  porsae,  or  swiftness  and  cunning  to  escape. 
We  pit  these  against  each  other,  and  the  pleasure 
lies  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  result." 

But  where,  as  in  the  combats  of  the  gladi- 
ators of  old,  death  awaits  the  conquered!"  re- 
plied Katharine,  pointing  to  the  distant  birds, 
where  the  heron  was  now  seen  tumbling  dead 
through  the  air,  while  the  reclaimed  hawk  swept 
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gracefully  towards  bis  master,  and  perched  i: 
triumph  on  his  fist. 

''  Yet  these,"  said  Walter,  "  pursue  only 
instincts  implanted  in  them  for  their  Bustenaac^- 
or  for  their  preservation;  while  man,  with  a^c 
such  excuse  to  plead  for  his  ferocity,  preys  mercL  ^ 
lessly  on  his  fellows,  devours  their  very  souls 
sate  his  lust,  and  robs  the  widow  and  the  orpbi 
of  their  little  store,  to  add  the  unfelt  grains 
his  own  overflowing  heaps.  Must  not  a 
damnation  pursue  such  acts?  —  By  the  wa^^ 
when  do  you  expect  Sir  Richard  Waring"^ 
return  ?  " 

At  this  extraordinary  apropos  Katherine  im.'^ 
stiuctively  checked  her  horse,  and  answered  wil 
a  little  surprise, — 

"Sir  Richard!      I   believe    he   is 
daily.     Why  do  you  inquire  ?" 

"  I  beseech  you,"  said  Walter,  hurriedly,  "dc^ 
not  think  me  unmannered,  though  I  am  com- 
pelled to  be  abrupt.     The  present  opportunity  o^ 
speaking  with  you  in  private  is  one  I  scarcely 
dared  to  have  anticipated,  and  one  I  may  neve^ 
find  again.     Tell  uie  candidly,  I  entreat  you,  are 
you  happy?      Does   Richard    Waring    honestly 
discharge  the  trust  confided  to  him?" 

The  look  with  which  the  young  maiden  re* 
garded  the  interrogator  was  one  of  utter  amaze- 
ment, not  unmixed  with  fear :  for  she  almost 
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"^bted  the  sanity  of  one  who,  seen  for  the  first 
°^e  about  an  hour  ago,  could  thus  abruptly 
^m  her  confidence,  and  question  her  on  her 
''^  private  aflairs.  He  saw  her  surprise,  and 
■••tencd  to  reliere  it,  saying, — 

'*  I  am  a  thoughtless  fool,  and  must  appear  to 
7©u  eycn  worse — a  very  madman :  but  you  have 
^^Beii  for  fifteen  years  so  familiar  and  intimate  an 
^jeet  (^  my  anxieties  and  my  interest,  that  I 
^1  as  though  I  spoke  with  an  old  and  most  dear 
■^ftad,  and  forget  that  to  you  I  am  a  stranger/* 

This  only  made  things  worse,  by  rendering 
**^^m  more  unintelligible ;  and,  with  some  resenre, 
•**e  answered,  — 

"  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  the  name 
^^  Master  Fitr-Aleyn  before  to-day." 

"Nor   I,   before    yesterday,"    said   Walter, 

•filing    at    her    perplexity.      ITien,    instantly 

^*^king  himself,  he  continued,  —  **  I  confess  it 

^  but  an  assumed  one;  for,  though  compelled 

^  concealment,  I  have  no  wish  to  practise  de- 

'^ion.     My  real  designation  can  interest  few. 

Office  it  that  it  b  most  humble.     But  under  any 

ctreumstance  a  name  can  matter  little.     The  tree 

itmains  the  same  though  no  two  tongues  should 

give  it  the  same  title." 

^<  Surely  to  speak  thus  is  but  to  disparage 
yourself/'  said  Katharine,  blushing:  **for  to  a 
man  of  gentle  birth,  or  honest  breeding,  his  name 
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is  the  most  precious  portion  of  his  inheritances  . 
I  would  not/'  she  added,  with  enthusiasm — ^*    X 
would  not  disclaim  mine  for  the  wealth  of  tlae 
world ! " 

'*  I  trust  it  receives  its  value/'  said  Walter, 
gravely,  ''from  the  father  who  gave,  not  frooi 
the  kinsmen  who  bear  it.*' 

''  I  think  it  would  be  but  right.  Master 
Fitz-Aleyn  (since  that  is  the  name  by  which  job 
at  present  choose  to  be  known),"  said  Katharine* 
with  a  little  distance  in  her  manner,  **  that  hekt^ 
I  answer  questions  such  as  these,  I  should  be  iii'^ 
formed  by  whom,  and  by  what  right,  they  tf^ 
put  to  me." 

The  slight  flush  of  female  pride  reminded  th^ 
young  man  at  once,  that  he  must  have  appesicft 
somewhat  presuming  on  his  new  intimacy,  ancL 
he  answered  earnestly, — 

'*  Lady,  my  only  right  is  that  of  one  molt 

deeply  anxious  for  your  happiness — of  one  wlio 

saw  you  first,  while  yet  an  infant  you  nestled  ia 

your  father's  arms;    and  who,  since   then,  his 

passed  many  a  long  winter's  night  in  convene 

with  that  father,  on  the   one  subject  of  whidi 

neither  could  ever  weary — the  fate  of  hb  dear 

absent  children." 

**  Do    you,    then,   know  my  father?"    she 

eagerly  asked.     *'  Are  you  his  friend  ?" 

«  I  dare  not  boast  so  high  a  title,  though  he, 
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yJi^^ed,  VS8  a  dear  and  yalued  friend  to  ma. 
Yet,  if  the  warmest  affisction  for  Sir  Edward 
Wariiig'g  person,  and  gratitude  for  his  kindness, 
<^  give  to  one,  so  bumble  as  myself,  a  title  to 
^JcBttind  of  his  children's  wel&re  —  by  that  claim, 
^io  that  father's  name,  I  would  again  ask,  are 
joa  happy,  and  is  your  guardian  faithful  to  his 
^'^l  And  in  my  own  name  I  would  add,  that, 
would  you  now  or  ever  need  a  friend,  the  arm, 
^e  heart,  the  life,  of  one  who  has  no  other  pos- 
•*»on»  to  boast,  are  yours  freely  to  use  —  yours 
^  your  own,  as  all  most  richly  due  to  the  child 
«him  who  guarded  and  protected  my  childhood 
^hen  I  had  no  other  friend  on  earth." 

**I  thank  you,"  Katharine  answered,  with  a 
^'ttnbling  voice,  "  I  do  sincerely  thank  you,  for 
your  generous  offers  of  service;  but  they  are  not 
^^ded.  I  have  all  that  I  can  reasonably  require ; 
^  Sir  Richard,  though  cold  and  austere,  and 
i^e  calculated  to  fill  a  parent's  place,  is  still  not 
Vokind.  Yet,  if  you  know  where  my  father  is  to 
oe  found;  if  he  could  venture  here,  and  soon, 
tkm  you  might,  indeed,  save  us  both  from  much 
are." 

"I  confess,"  said  Walter,  thoughtfiiUy,   **  I 

do  not  know   Sir  Edward's   present  abode.     I 

thought  to  have  found  him  in  England  before 

me.     I  know  but  one,  either,  who  would  be  likely 

to  inform  me,  and  he  has  been  lost  to  me  as  long 
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as  your  father  liimself.  Bui  I  will  discover  Inm, 
though  1  have  to  travel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
I  have  assured  rnyfielf  of  ihe  safely  of  all  that 
brought  me  here,  and  I  will  now  travel  Earope 
—  ay,  the  world  itaelf,  to  do  you  service." 

"  It  would  be  too  late,"  she  said.  "  On  Sir 
RicliardV  return,  I  fear  the  blow  will  be  struck; 
and  I  confers  1  would  Dot  that  any  one,  disposed 
to  be  my  friend,  should  then  be  absent,  for  I 
know  not  to  what  course  I  may  be  driven.  Not 
if  you  are  indeed  sincere  in  your  professiooB  of 
attachment  to  my  father,  stay  here,  and  abide 
the  resnlt.  But  I  forget,"  she  continued,  colour- 
ing deeply,  "  that  I  speak  to  a  stranger,  of  whose 
very  name  I  am  ignorant." 

"I  see  it — I  know  it  all,"  said  Walter, 
warmly.  "  It  is  this  marriage  into  which  Sir 
Richard  Waring  would  drive  you.  You  do  not 
love  Charles;  yotir  aSections  are  even,  pei^iaps, 
given  to  another." 

Katharine  started  and  looked  amazed  at  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge.  But  all  her  former 
reserve  was  now  forgotten  ;  she  felt  ihe  luxury  of 
unburdening  her  heart  lo  a  sympathising  ear, 
and  she  answered  eagerly, — 

"No,  no,  I  have  given  no  affections;  but 
Charles  does  not  love  me,  nor  I  him,  save  as  a 
brolher  and  sister  might  love.  Yet  this  I  could 
bear,   for  1   regard   not  myself;   but   Kose,   my 
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poMT  KoMi  it  would  break  her  beurt,  ao4  I  will 
B0t ~ 

**  IVor  Bball  not!"  interrapted  Walter,  pas- 
iion^telj.  **  Katbarine ! "  be  cried,  taking  ber 
haDcl  in  bia,  wbile  neitber  gave  a  tbougbt  to  tbe 
improprietj  of  tbe  action,  or  of  tbe  familiar 
^dr^M ;  *^  Katbarine,  I  swear  tbis  sball  not  take 
^Cm^.  I^  in  your  fatber's  absence,  will  represent 
^  person ;  and  I  will  oppose  and  dare  tbis  bold 
'••A  man, — ay,  to  tbe  very  utmost  of  bis  power 
iinl  my  resistance ! " 

How  strange  a  thing  is  sympathy  in  our  dis- 
^'^•ses!  Poor  Katharine,  assured  by  these  words 
^  encouragement,  looked  on  her  deliverer,  as 
^be  considered  him,  with  eyes  that  swam  with 
^rs,  and  trusted  atonce  to  his  promises  without 
giving  a  thought  to  what  might  be  his  power  of 
carrying  them  into  effect. 

And  Walter,  as  he  gazed  upon  those  swimming 
eyes  so  gratefully  turned  to  him,  felt  bis  heart 
tremble  with  a  new  sensation  ;  and  thought  that 
to  have  bis  bead  chopped  off  with  an  axe,  or  to 
be  torn  by  wild  horses,  or  to  burn  slowly  at  a 
stake,  would  be  light  and  pleasant  amusements, 
if  they  but  won  so  exquisite  and  soul-thrilling  a 
look  as  that. 

"Katharine,"  be  cried,  regardless  of  the  im- 
pression the  humbleness  of  bis  connexions  might 
produce  on  bis  bearer — ''Katharine!"  and  be 
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pressed  the  little  band  he  held  yd  closer  in 
owp,  "  I  had  resolved  to  be  here  a  stranger  aoJ 
unknown  ;  1  ilisclaimed  the  name  in  which  sbuuld 
be  my  honest  pride,  lest  by  its  sound  1  should 
draw  down  on  myself,  or  rather  on  one  far  dearer 
than  myself,  the  hatred  and  revenge  of  him  who 
was  BJt  ancient  foe,  and  as  I  ihi[ik,  an  unforgiv- 
ing one.  1  would  not  trust  my  name  even  to  the 
son  of  Richard  Waring,  open,  and  free,  and  un- 
like his  father  as  he  appears  to  he,  and  as  I  will 
believe  he  is.  But  from  you  1  will  conceal 
nothing.  In  your  hands  I  will  place  my  safety 
from  your  guardian's  malice.  The  name  1  have 
for  the  last  few  hours  borne  is,  as  1  told  you,  an 
assumed  one;  but  my  true  designation — and  an 

unpleasing  one  lo  Sir  Richard's  ear — is " 

"Masler  Fitz-Aleyn!"  cried  Charles  Waring, 
galloping  up  at  the  moment  with  his  companion, 
"  look  at  this  birdl  Saw  you  ever  a  nobler 
creature  in  your  life?"  and  he  held  out  a  gigantic 
heron.  "  A  brave  fellow,  too,  for  he  has  wounded 
my  falcon  terribly,  and  a  better  bird  than  she  is 
never  flew;"  and  he  stroked  the  back  of  the 
bleeding  and  rufiled  hawk.  "  I  call  her  Rose. 
Ercry  thing  that  is  good  and  beautiful  I  call  by 
that  name;  for  my  own  little  Rose  is  the  best 
and  loveliest  creature  the  world  contains.  Look 
how  the  hawk  bleeds  though,  poor  thing! 
Come,  we  must  home  again,  and  take  her  lo  the 
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mews.  Why,  where  is  your  game?  As  I  lirei 
I  dou'l  think  yoa  have  flown  a  bird  yet!  Kate, 
Kate,  for  shame!  Is  this  the  reward  of  all  my 
^tBchiog?     Fita-AIeyn  will  despise  os." 

"  Nay,  in  troth,"  said  Walter,  *«  Fitz-Aleyn  is 
bioifielf  the  calprit.  Instead  of  joining  in  the 
*port  that  waited  me,  I  have  been  holding  an 
^ilgument  to  prove  its  lawfulness ;  and  so,  like 
^'^^nj  more,  have  wasted  in  talk  the  time  meant 
^  action.  It  shall  be  a  lesson  to  me  in  the 
'^tare,"  he  added,  with  a  significant  glance  to 
*^tharine.  **  But  come,  since  your  poor  bird 
''^^y  needs  care  we  will  return  home  at  once.'' 

On  the  road  Walter  in  vain  sought  for  another 
'^Oute  of  privacy  with  Katharine,  and  at  length 
'^^  took  his  leave  without  having  obtained  it. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  Katharine  remained 

^^nt  and  abstracted  ;  nor  could  all  the  rallyings 

^^her  companions  once  raise  a  smile.     She  did 

^o|  even  communicate  to  her  sister  the  conversa- 

^on  she  had  held ;  which  seemed  strange,  for  her 

i^ature  was  open  and  ingenuous.     Perhaps   she 

feared  to  raise  false  hopes  of  deliverance ;  perhaps 

she  was  ashamed  to  have  been  so  communicative 

to  a  stranger.     Yet  she  wished  for  his  return, 

and  caught  herself  repeatedly  speculating  on  the 

chance  of  seeing  him  again  on  the  morrow. 

Walter,  on  his   part,   was  equally   occupied 
with  the  thought  of  the  lovely  girl  from  whom  he 


hod  juet  parl«d.  Startled  at  last  at  the  BuddcQ 
hold  one  so  young  and  so  beautiful  had  obtained 
on  bis  mind,  he  questioned  his  heart  closely  and 
dispassionately  (as  he  thought),  and  came  to  the 
honest  conviction  that  love  had  no  part  in  those 
feelings  —  that  it  was  but  a  natural  and  com- 
mendable anxiety  for  the  child  of  his  first  friend, 
whom  he  found  thus  placed  at  the  mercy  of  his 
earliest  foe.  A  peculiar  interest  —  a  tender  pa- 
ternal regard — was,  he  thought,  due  from  him,  and 
he  accorded  it  freely;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
resolved  most  firmly  that  the  feeling  should  stop 
there,  and  that  no  thoughts  of  a  more  tender 
character  should  make  him  false  to  the  trost 
with  ivhich  he  found  hinaself  thus  accidentally 
invesied. 

Perfectly  satisfied,  now,  of  the  purity  and 
propriety  of  his  senlimenls,  he  gave  himself  ap 
to  them  unreservedly.  But  why  it  was  that 
his  thoughts  ran  entirely  on  the  elder  sister, 
and  eeldom,  if  ever,  rested  on  the  younger, 
thoutrh  this  one  might  reasonably  he  considered 
the  real  viclini  and  the  greatest  sufferer  by  the 
projected  marriage,  it  never  occurred  to  him 
to  inquire. 

In  the  meantime,  on  hia  return  to  h\» 
mother's  house,  he  made  more  minute  inquiries 
concerning  Sir  tdwurd  Waring  than  their  first 
interview  had  permitted ;   and  was  surprised  to 
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Imtb    ihat  tiiree   years   had    passed   siiioe    any 
later   or   inleiligence    from    him    had    reached 

Thcj  could  not  guess,  that,  during  that  pe- 
riod, the  prudent  Sir  Richard,  foreseeing  the 
■ocuQveuiences  likely  to  arise,  h^  taken  the 
correspondence  into  his  own  hands,  by  stopping 
Sir  Edward's  letters  before  they  reached  their 
dotioatioa,  and  charging  himself  with  the  ta^tk 
o(  seading  the  reply.  By  this  means  he  had 
cffecttially  cut  off  ihe  widow  from  all  comnmni- 
catiun  with  iier  absent  friend  ;  and  had,  by 
■kilfuUy  coQcerled  fictions,  succeeded  in  con- 
Tiocing  ihe  hitter  that  a  return  to  England  was, 
at  present,  ibe  most  injudicious  course  he  could 
adopt. 

The  next  day  fuund  Walter  again  with  his 
new  frieode,  with  whom,  the  wanuth  of  liis 
reception  assured  him,  be  had  already  established 
himself  as  a  favourite.  For  youth  scatters  its 
afiectioDS  with  a  liberal  hand  ;  like  a  young  heir, 
ignorant,  as  yet,  of  the  value  of  his  possessiatis. 

Yet  in  Katharine's  manner  there  was  a  con- 
sciousness and  a  timidity,  that,  while  it  thrilled 
his  heart  with  a  delicious  sense  never  felt  before, 
still  woke  in  him  an  uneasy  fear,  and  made 
him  tremble  for  his  own  resolutions.  He  knew 
the  uncalculating  susceptibility  of  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen, and  his  own  somewhat  romantic  position 
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as  a  young  and  mysterious  guardian  of  oppressed 
innocence.  He  felt,  too,  that  in  ber  he  bad 
fgund  exactly  the  being  his  heart  could  cling 
to ;  and  lie  trembled  lest  his  abstract  virtue 
should  jitid  to  too  strong  a  lemptation,  and  he 
should  he  led  to  some  declaration  of  love,  whicb 
mi^ht  find  its'  way  to  an  unsuspecting  and  do- 
practised  heart. 

Had  Waller,  indeed,  been  her  equal,  or  fell 
himself  at  liberty  to  win  and  wear  the  lady,  iits 
natural  modesty  would  have  made  such  a  thought 
as  presumptuous  as  every  real  lover  ought,  in 
such  a  case,  to  feci  his  hope  to  be.  But  when, 
from  his  peculiar  position,  to  gain  that  affection 
was  the  very  thing  which  would  degrade  hiiu  in 
his  own  esteem,  and  make  him  stand  a  traitor 
to  his  early  benefactor,  the  current  of  his 
anxieties  was  exactly  reversed.  That  which 
would  have  been  his  hope  as  the  desired  oon- 
suromatioD,  became  his  fear  as  the  forbidden 
one;  and,  like  all  fears,  assumed  a  sbap«  of 
corres{iondiiig  likelihood  and  danger. 

lie  resolved,  therefore,  to  snatch  the  earliest 
moment  to  complete  the  confidence  that  bad 
been  interrupted  the  day  belbre ;  to  place  an 
impafsable  barrier  between  them,  and  crush 
the  very  germ  of  any  nascent  teuderneM,  bjr 
at  once  avowing  himself  the  son  of  the  poor 
and  humble  widow  Armistead. 
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Vet  to-daj  every  thing  conspired  against  his 

canyiog   his    resolution    into    effect.      He  was 

wer  left  a  moment  with  her  alone.     Charles 

woqU  shew  him  all  his  horses,  his  dogs,  and 

his  hawks  afresh.      Father  Lawrence  clung  to 

Us  gjde,  and  plied  him  with  inquiries  on  every 

object  under  heaven.      He  appeared ,  in  fact, 

delighted  with  him   as  with   a  new  dictionary, 

^  which    he    looked    out  whatever    word    he 

Hnted  to  be  informed  on.    And  Rose  absolutely 

fiMTelled  for  him ;  and  at  last  bore  him  off  by 

^ti  force  to  play  tric-trac  with  her. 

Yet,  amidst  these  multifarious   occupations, 

^  thoughts   still   followed,   and    his    eye    still 

^'^^It  on,  the  &iir  and  interesting  girl  to  whose 

•'"'^ice   he    had    sworn    himself.      How   intense 

'^"Bt   be   parental   love,  he  thought,  when   the 

^^^^  deputed   reflection  of  it  could  move  him 
thoB  ! 

Katharine,  too,  was  little  less  occupied  with 

u^^  handsome  and   accomplished  stranger;   and 

^  the  priest  led  him  on  to  talk  freely,  her  looks 

g^w  bright  with  admiration  :    and  she  thought 

the  world  could  scarcely  possess  another  so  ao- 

oompUshed  cavalier. 

Approbation,  especially  from  a  lovely  woman, 

is  always  a  pleasant  and  an  exciting  thing ;  and 

Walter,  without  any  premeditation,  was  worked 

up  to  his  highest  point  of  display  ;  while  playful 
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wit,  sound  jiidgnient,   uliivalrous    lionour, 
refleciion,  and  joyoua  good-humour, 
dazzled   and   di:)iglitcd   poor   Kate,   ii 
now,  to  any  society  beyond  what   that   reH 
country  town  alfnrded. 

indeed  had  Walter's  objeet  been  the  conquest 
of  her  heart,  he  could  hardly  have  fiillowed  a 
more  effectual  course  than  that  which  he  had  in 
perfect  innocence  pursued.  And  when  he  oguin 
departed,  it  is  to  be  feared  much  mischief  had  ' 
been  done  on  boih  sides  ;  and  the  country 
maiden's  regard  had  reached  ihat  [mint  whieh 
would  have  considered  it  uiiim porta nt  ubetber 
the  object  of  her  adniirution  sprang  from  a 
throne  or  a  hovel,  su  lung  as  be  was  in  mind 
and  beiirt  what  he  appeared  to  be. 

For  Walter  himself,  he  began  to  have  very 
uneasy  fears  that  be  had  been  caught,  atid  wu 
really  in  love  at  last.  Yet.  as  circumstances 
rendered  it  impossible  for  bim  lu  withdraw  from 
the  tield  of  danger,  be  only  resolved  to  fight 
the  buttle  the  more  manfully  ou  ihe  spot;  and 
that,  at  least,  no  word,  or  look,  or  thought, 
should  tempt  him  to  the  betrayal  of  his  secret 
by  any  overt  act. 

As  love,  too,  always  exalts  its  object,  Katha- 
rine had  by  this  time  made  such  rapid  strides 
towards  being  a  divinity,  ibat  bis  fears  on  her 
account  were  quite  forgotten.     She  was  already 
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.  too  pure  and  ethereal  for  a  mortal  passion,  and 
^  had  some  satisfaction  in  the  assurance,  that 
vhatever  bis  own  heart  might  be  doomed  to 
(offer,  the  quiet  of  hers  could  never  be  disturbed 
Of  &  thought  of  so  insignificant  a  being  as 
Umself. 

With  a  peaceful  conscience,  then,  he  hurried 

to  his  chamber,  and  Hung  himself  on  his  bed, 

to  live  over  again  the  few  precious  hours  of  the 

two  last  days.     Again,  he  spoke  with  her,  and 

.    h^  the  accents  of  her  sweet  voice   in  reply. 

^gaia,  he  watched  the  movements  of  her  graceful 

'^'Tni.    Every  word  she  had  uttered — every  look 

we  had  bestowed — was  repeated  with  the  fidelity 

^  a  mirror.      Gradually  her   look   grew  more 

t^der  —  her   voice   more    sweet.      Her  eye   no 

'^ger  dazzled   with    its    hrilliancv,    but   shone 

With  the  chaste  and  subdued  light  of  woman's 

^fiding  afiection  —  and  it  was  turned  on  him! 

1^  ^as  no  gross  and  earthly  passion,  but  a  quiet 

(i^le  of  deep  and  holy  endearment,  such  as  a 

wUsful  spirit  might  bestow  on  one  new  met  in 

heaven.     His  heart  thrilled  and  fluttered  in  his 

hreaat  with  a  new  emotion,  almost  too  exquisite 

for  endurance.     But,  on  a  sudden  a  deep  gloom 

spread  round  them  —  the  smile  disappeared  —  a 

£3gfa,   as   of  a   sweeping   wind,   was   heard,  and 

Sichard  Waring  stood   between  them,  with  his 

compressed  lip,  fixed  brow,  and  stony,  motionless 
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features.  He  seized  the  maiden,  and  rudely  toj 
her  away,  shrieking  for  assistance  to  her  lovei 
who  wildly  leaped  upon  and  grappled  with  theS 
enemy.  But  his  strength  was  vain,  the  otb^ 
retained  his  hold; — a  bright  blade  gleamed  £ 
his  hand,  and  was  directed  at  that  gentle  bosouB-* 
It  descended,  but  Walter  sprang  before  it^ 
point,  and  received  it  in  his  own  breast.  H^ 
felt  that  he  bore  his  death-wound ;  but  the3r 
%tood  upon  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and,  collect-^ 
ing  all  his  remnant  of  strength,  he  hurled  hi^ 
foe  over  its  edge, — and  then  sank  at  the  fee"^ 
of  her  he  had  delivered.  The  world  faded  iroicm 
his  sight — all  but  those  beaming  eyes  that  drop^ 
ped  over  him  their  embalming  tears  of  gratitude 
and  pity  ; — but  he  was  happy — proud  beyond 
all  that  the  felicities  of  life  could  bestow — fo^ 
she  was  saved  and  by  his  hands !  And  then  ^ 
dimness  obscured  even  those  pitying  eyes — allwa^ 
blank,  soundless,  sightless  oblivion  —  he  kne*^" 
no  more.  We  sadly  suspect  Walter  had  nov^ 
fallen — fast  asleep! 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


«« 


He  entered  in  the  house — hiB  home  no  more. 

For  without  hearts  there  is  no  home ; tnd  felt 

The  solitude  of  ])sssing  his  own  door 

Without  ft  welcome. 
•  •  e  •  • 

**  High  and  inscrutable  the  old  man  stood* 

Calm  in  bis  Toice,  and  calm  within  his  eye ;_ 
Notalwajs  signs,  with  biro,  of  calmest  mood.'* — Don  Juan, 


*"^  next  morning,  uncalled  and  uninvited,  Walter 
^^n  bent  his  way,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the 
®**^sion  ;  where,  indeed,  his  presence  was  as 
'^^  rally  looked  for  now  as  though  he  had  been 
^°^  of  its  established  inmates. 

**  Fitz-Aleyn,"  said  Charles,  hastening  to  meet 
ui^^  «^e  have  been  waiting  for  you.  This  is 
^  Srand  day  with  us — a  great  archery  trial  — 
^P^ti  to  all  competitors.  You  shoot  of  course ; — 
y^U  cannot,  in  your  foreign  travel,  have  lost  that 
^^\>le  English  accomplishment?" 

**  By  passing  our  lives  abroad,  we  lose  many 
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good  English  customs,"  replied  Waller;  "and  t 
blush  to  confers  1  have  scarcely  held  a  how  in 
my  hand  since  1  was  a  child. 

"  Now  shame  on  you  !  If  I  could  quarrel 
with  you  for  any  thing,  it  should  l>e  for  tb». 
And  if  I  had  not  proved,  by  my  own  experience, 
that  you  have  both  a  g;ood  sword,  aitd  a  good 
heart  and  arm  to  use  it,  I  would  at  once  judge 
yon  to  be  neither  an  Englishman,  a  soldier,  nor 
a  gentleman,  for  this  one  offence  —  for  it  is  an 
offence.  None  hul  churU  require  laws  to  maVe 
them  practise  the  long-bow.  For  myself,  the 
bow  is  my  passion;  and  but  for  that  saucy  little 
Ro^  yonder,  it  should  have  been  my  mistress! 
Where  is  the  nymph  with  such  a  graceful  taper- 
ing form?  and,  alas!  where  the  woman  that 
bends  so  pliant  to  my  will  ?  Rose  does  not,  I 
promise  you!  When  a  child,  my  bow  was  my 
delight;  and,  when  I  am  an  old  man,  I  mean 
to  have  it  scraped  down  to  ray  failing  slreugtl), 
and  to  make  my  last  will  and  testament,  like 
Robin  Hood,  by  pointing  ont,  with  a  cloth-yard 
shaO,  llie  place  of  my  burial.  But,  come,  if  we 
loiter  here,  we  shall  lose  half  the  sport." 

To  an  open  space,  just  outside  the  town, 
the  merry  party  proceeded ;  where  they  found 
a  crowd  already  ansembled,  the  butts  prepared, 
and  the  trial  of  skill  begun ;  white  peuls  of 
laughter  greeted  every  gross  fuilure;  or  a  mur- 
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of  approbatioo  ran  round  when  a  shaft 
Ittnick  the  target,  to  effect  nhich,  indeed,  re- 
Iqnired  no  small  exertion  both  of  strength  and 
IduU,  ehooting  from  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and 
ififijr  yards. 

Vouog  Waring's  presence  was  acknowledged 
shout;  for  his  open,  joyouA  manners, 
love  of  manly  sports,  secured  him  S 
'  &vour  with  the  multitude;  and  a  space 
sooD  cleared  for  his  parly  in  the  inner 
imak,  and  Dear  a  post  crowned  with  garlands, 
on  which  the  prize  of  the  dny,  a  silver  arrow 
(his  own  giA),  suspended  by  a  brood  blue  riband, 
WM  bang. 

It  wag  a  happy  and  exciting  scene ;  for  the 
ran  shone  without  a  cloud,  and  every  face  looked 
good-humoured  and  gay. 

•'These  are  the  sports  I  love,"  said  Katha- 
rine, a»  she  turned  to  Walter  what  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  bright  and  beaming  face  he  ever 
beheld.  "  What  a  blessed  world  it  would  be 
if  alt  men's  amusements  were  as  unalloyed  by 
cnielty  or  by  vice!  How  much  better  I  love 
these  peaceful,  joyous  citizens,  thun  the  more 
showy  soldiery,  whose  occupation  and  delight  is 
but  the  slaughter  of  their  kind!  But  1  crave 
pardon,"  she  added,  checking  herself  aud  blush- 
ing ;  "  I  forget  that  you  yourself  are,  or  h»»e 
been,  a  soldier." 
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"And  these,  your  Arcadian  ehepherds,"  re- 
plied Walter,  with  a  suiile,  "  only  wait  the  op- 
portunity and  the  call  to  become  the  same. 
Now  yonder  burly  fellow — whom  I  take  to 
be  a  butcher — bending  his  bow,  would,  I  doubt 
not,  in  spite  of  bis  merry,  round  face,  just  as 
readily  knock  out  the  brains  of  a  foe  on  the  field 
of  battle,  as  be  would  those  of  an  ox  in  bis 
slaughter-house," 

"  May,  you  are  unfair,"  said  Rose,  inrerpo&ing, 
"you  have  selected  the  coarsest  fellow  of  all  the 
group.  But  Kate  would  have  chosen  that  thin, 
pale-faced  youth  by  Iiis  side," 

"  Oh,  he  is  a  tailor !  He  would  only  vary  bi» 
mode  of  attack.  He  would  spit  bis  adversary 
with  his  bodkin,  and  only  think  be  was  making 
an  eyelet-hole!  No,  no,  believe  me,  there  is  often 
more  mischief  in  the  private  closet,  or  tlie  quiet 
counting-house,  than  in  the  noisy  field  of  war; 
and  hearts  are  pierced  there,  and  families  de- 
stroyed as  efficaciously,  though  not  quite  as  hu- 
manely—  since  the  process  ia  slower." 

"  That 's  very  good !"  said  n  voice  close  behind 
him.  Walter  turned  round,  but  he  saw  none  but 
rustics,  whose  whole  attention  appeared  bent  on 
the  targets  or  the  archers.  Supposing,  therefore, 
that  the  words  were  only  in  commendation  of 
some  shaft  just  flown,  he  continued, — 

"  I  believe  dilTerence   of  men  Is  often  little 
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more  than  difierence  of  opportunity.  The  tamed 
y'^  may  be  gentle  and  playful  as  the  dog  till  his 
ditb  is  broken,  and  his  prey  crosses  his  path ; 
or  the  fierce  war-horse  may  graze  quietly  by  the 
>Hie  of  the  hack  while  the  meadows  are  silent  and 
the  8(mnd  of  the  trumpet  is  unheard.** 

^'  Do  you  then  think  all  men  essentially  alike ?** 
"  Forbid  it,  self-love  I  For  there  are  some  I 
should  be  sorry  to  think  I  resembled.  No,  I  but 
OMan  that  I  set  little  store  by  virtue  that  has 
^er  been  tried,  and  am  charitable  to  vice  that 
^  followed  strong  temptation.  Opportunity  is 
^  the  character  what  varnish  is  to  the  wood.  It 
^  not  alter  the  grain  but  it  shews  it  more 
^^ly.  Indeed  I  believe  the  real  grain  of  few 
"^Ji  is  known  without  it :  for  few  are  in  reality 
^W  they  first  appear  to  the  eye." 

** That's  capital!     Score   that  down,"   cried 

^®   same  voice  as  before:    and   again  Walter 

^ked  round  in  vain  for  the  speaker,  and  again 

^  Concluded,  that  the  progress  of  the  shooting, 

^^  not  that  of  his  opinions,  had  caused  the  ez- 

®'*«t^ation. 

All,  however,  now  were  silent,  for  Charles 
'^^inng,  the  favourite  of  the  field,  proceeded  to 
^^^  bis  place,  and  prepare  for  the  display  of  that 
^''^l  for  which  he  had  no  mean  reputation. 

With  a  little  pardonable  vanity,  perhaps,  he 
<^^i^lly  examined  the  string,  though  he  well 
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knew  its  soundness;  and,  after  some  hesitatiov^ 
selected  the  arrow  he  would  use,  though  he  had 
fully  determined  that  point  long  before.  Theip 
gracefully  drawing  himself  up,  he  slowly  ruicd 
the  bow  and  steadily  drew  the  cord.  The  arnnr 
flew — there  was  a  moment's  eager  pause,  espe^ 
cially  with  his  own  little  party— and  then  a  load 
shout  proclaimed  the  success  of  his  aim,  as  the 
arrow  stuck,  quivering,  not  two  inches  from  the 
ceutre  of  the  distant  target.  It  was  by  fitf  the 
best  shot  of  the  morning. 

No  competitor  appeared ;  and  with  an  eai^ 
and  well-satisfied  smile,  the  young  man  sannteredl 
back  to  his  companions  to  receive  their  congrttiH' 
lations  and  their  praises.  On  a  sudden,  however, 
he  stopped. 

"  Fitz-Alcyn,"  said  he,  "  come,  you  must  draw 
a  string  for  companionship's  sake.  I  will  take  d9 
denial.  I  shall  not  feel  my  victory  perfect  till  K 
bave  beaten  you." 

''  I  am  your  debtor  for  the  compliment;  bi^ 
you  forget  1  told  you  I  have  lost  the  use  of  th0 
bow  entirely.  If  it  were  to  break  a  lance,  or  ride 
at  a  quintain,  or  play  a  turn  with  sword  and 
buckler,  you  should  not  ask  me  twice;  bat  the 
bow  I  have  forgotten,  or  at  least  have  not  pnu> 
tised  for  fifteen  years." 

"Then  your  folly  merits  the  shame  of  expo* 
sure,  and  shall  submit  to  it.     I  am  positive,  yoa 
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Aall  not  escape  me.  There,  you  shall  have  my 
own  bow;  and  there  is  an  bttow,  Rohin,  earl  of 
Hentingdon,  himself  might  have  shot  with.  It  is 
tbe  fellow  to  that  I  used,  and  I  never  yet  could 
^*de  which  was  the  better  of  the  two. — Come," 
he  added,  drawing  him  good-humouredly  for- 
^ri,  "  expose  your  baseness  if  you  have  indeed 
neglected  the  noblest  science  of  England.  I 
Aai]ge  jou  by  the  power  of  the  lady  you  love,  and 
rfher  smile  —  if  your  love  has  a  lady,  and  if  she 
do  smile  —  neither  of  which  I  can  doubt  from  so 
accomplished  a  cavaliero — proceed!" 

Now,  it  was  a  strange  and  most  innocent  coin- 
^ence,  that  at  that  very  moment  Walter  uncon- 
•^usly  directed  his  eyes  towards  Katharine  — 
M»d  that  she  did  smile ! 

That  must  be  a  cold  heart  which  can  have  an 

<¥Portunity  of  possible  distinction,  under  such 

Circumstances,  thrust  upon  it,  and  still  will  stop 

^  Weigh   the  chances    of  success    and    failure. 

''Salter's  beat  quickly.     He  remembered  that  as 

^  child  he  had  shot  well  (for  in  those  times  the 

PWictice  of  archery  was  begun  in  the  most  tender 

years),  and  he  thought  that  perhaps  his  skill  had 

oot  even  yet  quite  forsaken  him. 

** There,"  said  Charles,  "see,  that  invocation 
iias  conquered  him !  Now,  if  you  beat  me,  1  will 
confess  I  drew  the  misfortune  on  myself;  and  if 
you  &il,  yon  shall  swear  that  your  rival  gave  yon 
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a  crooked  arrow,  or  that  the  wind  blew,  or  a^^^ 
other  excuse  you  will ;  in  which  I  will  snppa  ^ 
you  most  vehemently,  and  bring  you  handMmel^ 
off,  in  spite  of  fate." 

''  Well,  well,"  cried  Walter,  half  vexed,  hdf 
amused  at  his  own  folly  in  yielding,  *'  I  bdiefV 
it  is  less  ridiculous  to  expose  my  bad  archeiy, 
than  to  stand  thus  myself  a  butt  for  all  eyes  while 
I  am  being  urged  to  it.  I  only  pray  that  I  may  not 
hit  some  of  the  bystanders  instead  of  the  target  r 

He  took  bis  place  almost  among  the  crowd; 
and  with  a  doubtful  hand  tried  the  flexibility  rf 
the  stiff  bow,  < — so  stiff  that  he  questioned  evenhii 
power  to  bend  it ;  a  fieat,  of  itself  requiring  a  skiD 
which  mere  bodily  strength  could  ill  supply. 
With  the  courage  of  despair,  however,  he  was  fit- 
ting the  nock  to  the  string,  when  the  arrow  was 
snatched  from  his  hand  by  a  rough,  shock-headed 
countryman,  who,  thrusting  him  aside,  whispered 
confidentially  in  his  ear,— 

*'  Doant  'ee  be  a  fool !  Doant  *ee  get  laughed 
at  with  the  yoong  maiden  by!"  Then  rapdly 
raising  his  own  bow,  the  man  cried,  *'  This  be 
Master  Fitz-Aleyn's  shot!"  while  at  the  same 
moment  the  shaft  was  delivered  and  struck  fiurly 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  target. 

Merely  giving  a  glance  to  see  that  all  was 
right,  he  then  hurried  to  the  post,  and  himself 
unhooked  the  prize,  quietly  remarking, — 
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*•  I  think  that  be  feirly  won." 
Then  dangling  it  in  hi«  band,  and  strutting 
^^Qg  the  line  of  damsels  who  formed  the  inner 
^g,  and  giving  to  each  a  grinning,  self-satisfied 
^tare,  as  if  to  settle  where  be  would  bestow  the 
\  gift,  he  paused  before  Katharine,  saying,  with  a 
'      iDooth  that  stretched  half  across  his  &ce. 

''I  think  ril  gi'  it  thee!  — Stoop  down  thy 
bead  and  let  me  put  it  on/'  and  he  stretched  out 
the  riband. 

Blushing  and  confused  she  obeyed,  while  with 
clumsy  gallantry  he  passed  the  string  over  and 
entangled  it  in  her  bead-dress.  Bending  close 
mer    her   to  release   it,   he  wbbpered    in    her 


**  Fitz-Aleyn  sends  you  this. — One  aims  at 
the  mark,  and  another  bears  off^e  prize  —  re- 
member that  and  fear  nothing."  Then,  with  an 
awkward  but  respectful  reverence,  he  slipped  into 
and  was  lost  among  the  crowd. 

All  this  had  occupied  scarcely  more  than  a 
minute, — during  which  poor  Walter  had  stood  pe- 
trified and  confounded  with  the  unexpected  change 
of  affairs.  On  a  sudden,  however,  a  thought 
occurred  to  him,  and  starting  from  his  trance  he 
hurried  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  intruder ;  and 
arrived  just  in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  re- 
tiring figure  as  he  passed  into  the  crowd.  Hasten- 
ing to  Katharine,  he  anxiously  inquired, — 
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"  Where  is  he  gone  ?     Did  he  speak  to  voa 
Is  he  the  rustic  he  appears?" 

''  I  thiuk  not/'  said  the  bewildered  pA, 

**  Do  you  know  the  rascal  ?  *'  asked  Cbule^> 
laughing,  though  mortified. 

''Who  is  Kate's  new  admirer?"  eried  Ros^ 
"  Pray  tell  me  if  you  know,  for  I  mean  to  dispot-^ 
him  with  her." 

''  I  suspect  it  is  the  very  man  whom  of  af 
others  I  would  seek,"  said  Walter ;  though 
in  communication  with  himself  than  in  reply 
their  questions;  as  he  strove  to  force  his  wa; 
through  the  multitude  now  scattering  in  ti 
directions;  some  crowding  forward  to  get  a  ch 
view  of  the  target,  others  hurrying  back  into  tli9 
town. 

He  called,  he  shouted,  he  searched  every  face, 
he  inquired  on  all  sides,  but  to  no  purpose.  U^ 
traversed  the  field  in  all  directions,  but  the  object 
of  his  search  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Wearied 
and  dispirited  with  his  fruitless  efforts,  be  was  at 
length  compelled  to  abandon  them,  and  to  rejoin 
his  companions. 

On  their  road  home,  Charles  was  occupied  the 
whole  way  in  earnestly  demonstrating  how  poi* 
sible  it  was  for  a  single  shaft  from  the  most  inex- 
perienced archer,  to  make  an  accidentally  fortu- 
nate hit;  and  Rose  kept  as  earnestly  and  as  perti- 
naciously declaring,  that  he  had  been  disgraced 
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*^  scaDdalously  beaten  by  a  mere  bumpkin. 
K^atharine  was  silent  and  abstracted ;  and  Walter, 
aner  a  few  weak  and  ineffectual  attempts  at  eon- 

f      ^^i^tion,  grew  as  abstracted  and  as  silent  as 

herself. 

**  Yet  he  spoke  to  you,"  he  observed  at  length. 
'"H'^hatdidhesay?" 

**0h!  nothing — mere  words  without  any  mean- 
^S'i*'  replied  Katharine,  colouring ;  and  the  next 
"'^^'tieDt  she  coloured  still  more  deeply  at  the 
"*^Oght  of  her  own  unaccustomed  insincerity, 
^^  she  had  attached  abundant  meaning  to  those 
wordg — quite  as  much  as  the  speaker  could  have 
intended. 

On  their  arrival,  the  whole  story  was  related 

*^    Father  Lawrence,   who   listened   with   much 

w^^rcst  to  the  account  of  the  sudden  appearance 

■^d  as  sudden  vanishing  of  the  mysterious  marks- 

®Hn.     He  even  ventured  to  express  a  doubt  of 

^n^t  individual's  material  composition,  and  of  the 

wfiilness  of  his  young  pupil's  acceptance  of  his 

gift. 

**  You  are  right,  Father,  —  I  am  sure  you  are 
i%bt,"  cried  Rose ;  "  so  Kate,  since  it  was  only  a 
spirit  of  evil  that  tempted  you,  and  who  has 
already  led  you  to  the  commission  of  one  sin  by 
robbing  your  dear  sister  of  what  ought  to  have 
been  her  lawful  spoil, — break  through  his  snares 
at  once,  like  the  good  sensible  girl  you  are,  and 

k2 
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give  me  up  the  prise,"  and  she  extended  b^^ 
hand  to  take  it. 

But  Katharine  instinctively  clasped  her  haai^ 
over  it,  and  shook  her  head.     The  words  itil ' 
sounded  in  her  ears,  '*  Fita-Aleyn  sends  yon  tliii» 
— and  she  felt  as  though  she  had  never  had  9^ 
dear  a  possession  in  her  life. 

^*  Oh,  Father/'  cried  Rose,  in  mock  horror^ 
''  she  refuses  to  part  with  it.  The  tempter  has  go^ 
her  fiist,  and  the  red-headed  boor  is  the  lord  o^ 
poor  Kate's  destiny  I" 

*^  A  murrain  on  the  fellow! "  cried  Charles.  ''  I 
would  give  fifty  crowns  to  try  him  again  for  hsif 
an  hour — arrow  for  arrow; — and  if  he  beat  mc 
then,  I  would  acknowledge  him  for  the  best 
archer  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincoln  to  boot.  How- 
ever, it  is  all  my  own  fault ;  I  forced  Fitz-Alep 
into  it,  and  have  no  one  but  myself  to  blame.  Bat. 
my  friend,  if  ever  I  strive  with  you  again,  it  shall 
be  in  your  own  person,  and  not  by  proxy.  I  will 
take  care  to  cut  you  off  from  bringing  your  frmi- 
liar  spirits  to  your  aid." 

This  raised  a  fresh  storm  of  banter  and  raillery 
against  the  defeated  competitor,  which,  however, 
he  bore  with  infinite  good-humour;  and  the  spi- 
rits of  all  (youthful  spirits  are  such  happy  things) 
soon  recovered  from  their  temporary  depression. 
>ay,  in  the  re-action,  their  mirth  was  louder 
and  madder  than  ever ;  wliile  the  shouts  of  joy- 
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•u  laughter  raog  ihrougU  the  wide  building, 
drowniog  in  its  boisterous  peals  all  sounds 
withoat. 

Thtu,  they  did  not  Iiew  the  tread  of  horses  in 
Ae  court,  and  were  unconscious  of  any  one's  ap- 
froscfa,  till  the  door  of  the  cbaniber  opened  and 
•dmilted  a  gentleman  and  his  attendant,  nhose 
presence  operated  with  the  instuntaneous  power 
of  magic  in  changing  the  whole  scene. 

The  foremost  of  the  two  new-comers  was  a 
tall,  grave  man,  of  more  than  sixty  years,  with  a 
dignified,  but  harsh  and  unwinning  aspect.  A 
boad,  square  forehead,  and  thick  eyebrows,  over- 
Ining  two  clear  and  penetrating,  but  ([uiet  aod 
yMsiooless  eyes;  t)te  nose  was  bold  and  well 
fcrmed,  but  the  nostrils,  a  little  elevated  where 
theyjtuned  the  face,  communicated  to  it  the  im- 

Lsion  of  a  slight  sneer;  the  Hps  were  tbin  and 

pressed,  and  with  the  long,  square  chin,  de- 
Boted  decision  and  fSminess  of  characler.  Alto- 
gether it  was  a  face  which  might  be  admired  as 
handsome,  but  which  was  stamped  with  an  ansle- 
rity  and  coldness  that  at  once  forbade  affection. 
Yo«i  felt,  on  looking  at  it,  that  you  might  respect 
■ad  tear  the  man,  but  could  not  love  him  ;  or  that 
jOD  might  bate  and  dread  him,  but  could  not 
despise. 

Walter  felt  ihat  he  looked  on  Sir  Richard 
Waring. 
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The  attendant  was  a  little  spare  utan,  with 
flexible  but  unpleusantfeatures;  a  quick,  cunning 
eye,  that  turned  every  moment  to  bis  patron  to 
take  bis  cue  for  action;  and  a  nervous  restless- 
ness of  manner,  which  gave  him  the  appearance 
of  being  always  uneasy  in  whatever  position  he 
place<l  himself.  Tliis  was,  in  effect,  the  quondam 
clerk,  and  present  secretary  and  confidential  in- 
etrument,  Master  John  Ferret. 

Sir  Richard  paused  and  surveyed,  without 
speaking,  the  group  before  liini.  to  whom  his 
presence  had  couiuiuntcated  a  feeling  very  like 
consternation.  Charles  rose,  indeed,  to  welcome 
him  ;  but  the  open  frankness  of  his  manner  was 
gone,  and  he  seemeil  embarrassed  and  struggling 
with  a  fear  of  reproof  for  the  hospitalities  be 
had  indulged  in  while  left  master  at  home.  The 
sisters  hung  their  heads  in  silence;  Rose  blush- 
ing deeply,  and  Katharine  pale  as  marble;  while 
both  looked  as  confused  as  though  they  had  Iteea 
caught  in  some  flagrant  peccadillo.  Even  Wal- 
ter succumbed  to  the  influence  of  the  time  ;  and 
as  he  met  the  cold,  scrutinising  eye  of  tlie  mer- 
chant, his  own  fell,  and  he  became  unpleasantly 
couecioUB  of  the  light  in  which  be  might  appear, 
from  having  made  so  free  a  use  of  the  Kb»eiice 
of  his  acknowledged  enemy.  The  priest  alone 
was  at  his  ease.  Acver  dreaming  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  any  thing  could   bo  wrong  in  what 
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^  been  so  happy  and  so  innocent,  he  came  for- 
^^^d  with  his  usual  bland  welcome  of  his  kind 
fceiKl  on  his  return. 

Sir   Richardy    however,   coldlj    waved    him 

^^^Jf  and  glanced  round  to  John  Ferret ;  when 

"'^t  worthy,   who  had   been  uneasily   fidgeting 

^hind  and  on  both  sides  of  his  patron,  sprang 

for\^ard^  and  pointing  to  Walter,  cried, — 

•*  Yes, — that*s  him !  He  has  been  here  these 
^••^e  days,  and  there  have  been  some  pretty  love- 
P^^sages  between  him  and  Mistress  Katharine 
^^    while,  I  promise  you  !" 

Poor  Katharine  looked  agonised  with  shame 
•'^^  fear;  but  Walter  recovering  himself  in- 
**^Xitly  on  this  gross  attack,  started  forward,  cry- 
***%"  impetuously, — 

'^  Thou   mean   and    dastardly   wretch !    how 

"^^^st    thou    thus    slander    a    young    maiden's 

■*^tiour?     Down  on  thy  knees,  or  by  my  life  1 

^^ll  wring  off  thy  miserable  head  with  as  little 

^^tnpunction  as  if  it  were  a  pullet's  !'' 

The  secretary  leaped  behind  Sir  Richard,  who, 
>ith  a  clear,  calm  voice,  startling  even  from  its 
composure,  said, — 

'•  Young  man,  this  is  my  house.  You  appear 
%iiorant  that  I  am  master  here.** 

'*  Then,  sir,  it  devolves  on  you,**  said  Walter, 
'^  to  punish  the  insolence  of  your  menials  towards 
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those  of  your  own  blood,  placed  under  your  pr ^^ 
tection." 

'*  Are  you  one  of  those  ?**  asked  Sir  Uchtrd  • 
with  a  sneer ;  **  since  I  have  not  yet  the  hap*^ 
piness  of  your  acquaintance." 

**  Father/'  cried  Charles,  interposing,  ** 
do  not  know  that  to  Master  Fitz-Aleyn  I  am  ii 
debted  for  the  preserration  of  my  life " 

**  And  possibly  for  the  having  it  put  m  jeo- 
pardy  for  that  very  purpose/'  answered  the  mer-- 
chant,  with  a  sarcastic  smile.  *' However,  he 
shall  not  find  me  ungrateful.  Let  him  name  the 
sum  at  which  he  estimates  his  service,  and  I  will 
pay  him,  whatever  the  amount.'* 

Walter  darted  on  him  a  look  of  contemp- 
tuous indignation ;  and  then,  turning  coldly  away, 
said,  **  I  can  n6  longer  doubt  that  I  speak  to  Sir 
Richard  Waring." 

''Father,  father!"  cried  Charles;  *'yoa  as- 
tonish me,  and  make  me  blush " 

"Tush,  boy — you  are  a  fool,  and  know  not 
the  tricks  of  these  swindlers." 

''  Oh,  he  is  a  bad  one ;  a  most  naughty, 
shameless  man !"  chimed  John  Ferret,  thrusting 
forward  his  head  from  behind  his  master's  body. 
"  He  sleeps  at  the  Widow  Armistead's ;  and  I 
have  seen  him,  myself,  with  my  own  eyes, 
through  the  crack  of  the  shutter — I  have  seen 
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^^  hm  her  !~ay,  and  she  him  too !    Oh,  he's  a 

^<^ked  man,  and  she  a  light  woman  —  I  knew 

it " 

But  befi>re  the  sentence  was  finished,  Walter's 

iands  were  on  the  throat  of  the  unfortunate  se« 

^taiy;  he  dragged  him  from  his  protection,  and 

''Orally  shaking  him  in  the  air,  he  flung  him  to 

^e  other  end  of  the  chamber. 

••  Wretch ! "  he  cried ;   *'  shall  not  a  mother 
^*^braee  her  own  son  without  slander  7  " 
•*  Her  son ! " 

*'  Yes ;  the  son  of  that  noble,  that  pure,  that 
''*^^»ed  woman,"  cried  Walter,  passionately.  "  I 
^^^t— I  glory  in  the  name  !'* 

Sir  Richard  for  a  moment  turned  pale ;  his 

*^^^h  set,  his  lips  were  drawn  in,  and  he  glared 

^^    the  young  man  with  a  look  truly  demoniacal. 

^^t  soon  mastering  himself,  he  said,  with  a  cold 

«^^er,— 

"  I  knew  not  she  had  a  son  called  Fitz-Aleyn. 
^I'ay,  who  was  your  father  ?" 

"Giles  Armistead!*'  replied  Walter,  firmly, 
^Dd  fixing  his  eye  full  on  the  merchant.  "  A 
name  which  relentless  foes  and  false  friends  have 
made  a  mark  for  persecution ;  and  which,  there- 
fore, for  my  mother's  sake,  and  in  Richard 
Waring's  house,  I  exchanged  for  that  which  for- 
merly she  bore.  But  in  doing  this,  I  call  your 
son  to  be  my  witness  I  was  guilty  of  no  decep- 
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tion.     I  told  him  frankly  that  the  name  of  F\t^' 
Aleyn  was  but  assumed." 

"You  did,"  cried  Charles;  "you  were  i^ 
that,  as  in  every  thing,  candid,  manly,  and  hO' 
nourable." 

**  You  told  yonder  foolish  girl,  too,  no  doQb^^ 
that  you  were  the  offspring  of  that  beggar/' Si  ^ 
Richard  continued,  with  a  sneer.     Then  addres^^ 
ing  his  crest-fallen  secretary,  who  was  slinkin^S 
from  the  room  to  get  his  broken  head  plastereA  ^ 
he  added,  ''Send  some  of  the  men  here." 

'*  Yes,  that  I  will,  your  worship,"  replied  th^^ 
other,  more  briskly  than  could  have  been  an— -^ 
ticipatcd  from  his  dolorous  condition. 

Walter  quietly  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword.^ 
saying,  "  Sir  Richard  Waring,  I  seek  to  do  no 
mischief;  but  remember,   I   will  meet  force  by 
force." 

Tlirce  men  now  entered  the  chamber,  to 
whom  the  merchant  addressed  himself.  "  Re- 
move yonder  impostor  from  the  house.  Look  at 
him  well ;  and  remember  my  command  is,  that  if 
ever  again  that  pei'son  shall  approach  these  walls, 
you  get  your  dog-whips  and  lash  him  from  the 
door !'' 

Walter's  cheek  burned,  and  he  bit  his  lips 
with  passion.  Then  walking  close  to  the  knight, 
he  said,  '*  Sir  Richard  Waring,  you  are  an  old 
man,   and   I   will  endeavour  to   remember   the 
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foif^eaiinoe  doe  to  gray  hairs.  If  I  brook  this 
^^^It,  attribute  it  alone  to  its  troe  cause, — the 
personal  impotency  of  the  offender." 

Sir  Richard  only  smiled  in  scorn.  His  was 
^  great  a  soul  to  be  ruffled  by  the  idle  air  of 
^rds. 

*^  Charles/'  Walter  continued,  *'  and  daughters 

^  Sir  Edward  Waring,  I  bid  you  farewell  for  a 

^ort  season  only.     Fear  nothing/'  he  added,  in 

'^ply  to  Katharine's  beseeching  look  ;  '*  tlicre  is 

^^    eye  keener  than  mine  that  watclies  for  you ; 

««re  is  an  arm  stronger  than  mine  prepared  to 

•^le.     No  harm  shall  touch  you  ;  but  let  him 

"^'^"are  how  he  provokes  that  blow  !"   With  these 

^Oi*(jg^  and  a  steady,  fearless  gaze,  full  on  the 

^^I'chant's  face,  he  strode  slowly  past  him  and 

Spitted  the  house. 

"Katharine,"  said  Sir  Richard,  in  a  gentle 

^e,  and  forbearing  all  reference  to  the  scene 

^*Vich  had  just  passed,  *'  I  wish  to  speak  with 

T^U  in  private,  in  my  closet.     In  ten  minutes  I 

*^all  be  there,  when  I  will  send  for  you."    So  say- 

^^  he  left  the  chamber. 

"  It  is  about  that  dreadful  marriage,"  cried 
Hose,  clinging  round  her  sister's  neck  ;  "  I  know 
it  is.  He  is  going  now  to  finish  it  all,  and  force 
us  to  submission.  Oh,  Kate,  dear  Kate  —  dearest, 
dearest  sister,"  she  cried,  as  the  tears  ran  fast 
down  her  cheeks,  'Mo  not  betray  me,  do  not 
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yield;  be  firm,  let  nothiDg  persuade  you,  oit'^C^ 
will  break  your  sister^s  heart  !*' 

''  Dearest  Kate,"  cried  Charles,  clasping  h< 
hand  with  wari)i  affection ;  **  do  not  accept  Bie< 
I  entreat  you — I   implore  you — do  not     R^-^ 
member,  I  am  your  brother,  quite  your  brother 
we   always   loyed  one  another  as  brother 
sister:  for  us  to   marry  would  be  horrible, 
natural!    I  will  not  do  it,   Kate!     If  you 
cept  me,  I  will  refuse  you,  though  he  should  tura 
me  from  the  house  for  it.     I  will  hate  you,  Kate^^ 
— no,  no,  I  could  not  hate  you  ;  but  I  will  never 
love  you.     I  don*t  know  what  I  say ;  only  reject 
me,  dear,  sweet  girl,  and  I  will  love  you  better 
than  any  thing  the  world  contains — except  poor 
Rose " 

*'  Leave  her  to  me,  Charles.  Kate,  now  yea 
will  promise  me,  dearest  sister,  won't  yout 
Think  how  wretched  you  will  make  us — think 
how  we  love  one  another  —  for  it  is  of  no  use 
being  modest  now,"  cried  Rose,  with  a  fresh 
burst  of  tears.  "Charles  knows  very  well 
how  I  love  him ;  so  what  is  the  good  of  con- 
cealing it ;  and  I  am  sure  he  loves  me  quite  as 
much " 

'^  And  a  thousand  times  more,  and  better, 
Rose,*'  cried  Charles,  sealing  the  assertion  with 
an  unforbidden  kiss.  *' Think  how  unworthy  I 
am  of  yoU|  Kate *^ 
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*'  And  he  is  not  at  all   unworthy  of  me," 
•obbed  Rose;  "  only  a  great  deal  too  good." 

**  I  know  all  my  father  will  say,  and  how  he 

^'11  threaten  ;  but  be  prepared  for  every  thing — 

"^  immovable.    Think  of  your  own  happiness ; 

'^  if  I  was  your  husband  I  should  never  love 

^^  again,   and  you  would  hate  me,   and  we 

•^Otjld  both  be  wretched  !     Though  I  know  your 

^^^  happiness  is  the  last  thing  you  would  think 

^^    yon  are  such  a  dear,  sweet,  good  girl;  but 

''^^ember  ours,  and  think,  if  you  will  not  marry 

^^,  how  Rose  and  I  will  doat  upon  you  more 

"^^n  our  own  hearts*  blood  to  the  very  end  of  our 

Poor  Katharine  was  incapable  of  any  answer, 
"er  sobs  choked  her  utterance ;  for  her  heart 
^as  busy  with  its  own  feelings,  and  she  thought 
Qow  far  more  precious  than  all  the  wealth  of 
Worlds  it  would  be  to  know  herself  the  object  of 
mch  love,  to  one — one  only  out  of  all  the  earth's 
millions.     Had  she  been  more  conscious  of  the 
scene  acted  before  her  eyes,  she  would  probably 
have  been  far  more  inclined  to  laughter,  to  find 
herself  thus  earnestly  adjured  by  the  young  man 
who  so  affectionately  held  her  hand, — not  for  her 
love,  as  one  so  young  and  fair  might  rationally 
have  expected ;   but,  that  in  spite  of  all  entrea- 
ties, menaces,  or  inducements,  she  would  be  firm 
in  her  purpose  of  refusing  him  as  her  husband. 
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Father  Lawrence,  who  had  been  watchi^^ 
them  with  Bome  perplexity,  here  ventured  to  i^^ 
terpose,  saying, — 

'^  My  dear  children,  you  appear  to  me  rath^  ^ 
inconsistent   and  obstinate  in  your  present 
haviour.     For,  in  the  first  place,  1  know  no 
why  you  should  be  so  certain  that  what  yoo  a 
pear  to  dread  so  much  is  really  the  subject  ol 
Sir  Richard's  intended  communication ;  and,  i 
the  next  place,  if  it  should  be  so,  I  confess  I 
not  the  very  great  misfortune.     You,  Katharine^ 
and  you,  Charles,  both  say  you  love  one  another 
very  affectionately,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  yoa 
would  be  very  happy  together ;   and  I  am  sure 
Rose  is  too  good  a  girl  to  prefer  her  own  g^tifi- 
cation  to  the  welfare  of  her  sister." 

"  Get  away,  Father,"  cried  Rose,  pettishly ; 
"  you  know  nothing  about  it  !*' 

'*  I  know  this,  my  love,  that  Sir  Richard  is 
too  good  and  too  sensible  a  man  to  require  any 
thing  without  sound  reasons  for  it.  And  I  would 
advise  you,  by  no  means  to  thwart  him,  et« 
pecially  just  now  that  he  has  been  angered  ;  for 
you  have  seen  this  moment  to  what  the  op- 
position of  the  son  of  my  old  friend,  the  Widow 
Armistead, — whose  appearance,  by  the  way,  and 
especially  the  concealment  of  his  name,  and  most 
of  all  from  me,  the  friend  of  his  mother,  have 
indeed  mucli  surprised  me Master  Charles,  it 
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* 

^  Useless  thus  to  stamp  yoar  foot— but  young 

P^pleare  ever  impatient: — I  say  you  hare  seen 

^  ^hat  a  little  opposition,  or  independence  as 

jotx  call  it,  from  Master  Armistead,  a  young  man, 

'^hom  by  report  and  by  his  letters,  I  very  much 

^•^em,  and  whom,   I  doubt  not,   to  see  great 

^^nds  with  Sir  Richard,  when  they  shall  under- 

*^Xid  each  other  more  fully  —  I  say  when  you 

"^v-e  just  seen  to  what  deplorable  consequences 

"i^  has  led  ; — the  young  man's  violent  expulsion 

**^^^^in  the  house — think,  my  children,  if  such  were 

^  be  your  fate — I  say " 

What  more  the  worthy  man  would  have  said, 
^''*  how  his  lengthy,  complicated,  and  involved 
Speech  would  have  been  received  by  his  youthful 
Auditors,  we  cannot  guess  ;  for  at  this  moment  a 
Servant  entered  the  room  to  say,  that  Sir  Richard 
desired  the  attendance  of  Mistress  Katharine  in 
bis  study. 

"  O  Kate  !"  "  Now,  Katharine!"  burst  simul- 
taneonsly  from  the  lips  of  the  youthful  lovers, 
as,  folding  the  one  to  her  bosom,  and  imprinting 
a  fervent  kiss  on  her  lips,  and  courageously  press- 
ing the  hand  of  the  other,  Katharine  rose,  and 
with  a  heart  whose  beatings  were  almost  audi- 
ble, took  her  way  towards  the  merchant's  private 
closet. 

Till  that  moment,  Katharine  knew  not  how 
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Btroiig  a  spirit  dwelt  in  her  gentle  breast.  For 
an  instant,  indeeil,  she  felt  as  though  her  tot- 
tering limbs  would  not  bear  her  past  the  door, 
and  her  heart  sank  cold  and  sickly  within  her ; 
but  by  a  strong  exertion,  she  compelled  herself 
to  composure ;  and  though  her  frame  felt  deadly 
weak  and  chilly,  and  though  her  cheek  was  of 
a  dull,  unnatural  whiteness,  still  her  voice  wb§ 
steady,  her  mind  clear,  and  her  manner  calm  and 
self-possessed,  as  she  stood  before  the  inflexible 
man  who  appeared  about  to  direct  her  destiny 
for  life. 

"  Sit  down,  Katharine,"  said  the  mercbant, 
gently.  "The  subject  on  which  I  would  speak 
with  you  is  one  intimately  connected  with  your 
future  welfare ;  and  the  course  I  have  resolved 
on  adopting  will  prove  to  you  and  to  (he  world 
my  zeal  for  your  interests,  and  the  more  than 
fidelity  with  which  I  am  disposed  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  my  self-imposed  guardianship." 

The  young  maiden  was  sorely  perplexed  at 
this  unusually  prolix  opening.  She  had  prepared 
herself  for  a  short  and  stern  command,  and  was 
ready  with  as  short  and  as  decisive  a  reply ;  bat 
this  unaccustomed  parade  of  words  and  gentle- 
ness unsettled  all  her  preparations,  and  awoke 
only  a  vague  suspicion  of  artifice ;  as  a  scattering 
of  green  leaves  and  boughs  in  a  sterile  place 
might  make  a  wary  traveller  fear  a  snare  or  a 
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pit&ll.  The  result  was,  that  she  resolved  jea- 
looslj  to  watch  every  word.  She  only  replied, 
tliffcfore, — 

*' Yoor  self-imposed  guardianship  ? — I  thought 
yott  had  been  appointed  to  that  office  by  my 
ither." 

^*  Sir  Edward,  indeed,  solicited  me  to  under- 
take it;  but  you  forget  that  the  choice  of  refusal 
still  lay  with  myself."  Katharine  bowed,  and 
Sir  Richard  proceeded, — 

''  It  is  now  somewhat  more  than  fifteen  years 
^Dce  my  kinsman  thus  bequeathed  you  to  my 
charge — orphaned  and  penniless " 

**I  crave  your  pardou,  sir,  but  I  had  under- 
*^  my  father  left  with  us  a  sum  sufficient  to 
pfevent  our  being  chargeable  to  your  kindness." 

The  merchant  fixed  his  eye  keenly  on  her,  as 
if  to  read  the  extent  of  her  information,  while  he 
•^^ered  in  an  unmoved  voice, — 

^*  Ruined  men  are  little  likely  to  have  such 
sums  at  their  command.  Sir  Edward  left  with 
^  two  children  and  their  instructor  about  a 
hundred  pounds ;  though  that  was,  of  course,  ex- 
'i^ted  so  long  since,  I  cannot  call  to  mind  the 
^^t  amount ;  but  my  books  will  shew.  This 
^1  however,  all  that  he  possessed." 

'*And  you  took  from  him  all,  at  the  moment 
'^^  Was  about  to  leave  his  country,  an  exile  and  a 
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fugitive? — I  did  not,  indeed,  know  I  had  cost  mj 
unfortunate  father  so  dear." 

Sir  Richard  was  startled  at  this  readj  con- 
clusion, so  opposite  to  the  benevolence  he  was 
intent  on  displaying;  and  he  answered,  with  some 
asperity, — 

'*  1  he  romance  of  books  and  of  girls  finds 
little  place  in  the  real  business  of  life.  With  Sir 
Edward  Waring,  the  provision  for  his  own  child* 
ren,  of  course,  rested,  and  not  with  nne,  almost 
a  stranger.  But  thus  it  is  ever.  Let  what  will 
be  done,  if  one  thing  can  be  found  to  have  been 
oiiiitted,  that  alone  is  remembered,  and  all  the 
benefits  forgotten." 

'^  Pardon  me,"  said  Katharine,  *'my  natore 
is  not  ungrateful ;  mj  fault  lay  in  my  ignorance 
of  the  extent  of  my  obligation.'*  Yet,  in  saying 
this,  her  tone  was  so  cold,  and  her  manner  so 
constrained,  that  the  merchant  could  not  but  see 
that  lie  was  making  little  progress  in  the  gra- 
titude and  atiection  which,  for  some  purpose  of 
his  own,  ho  appeared  at  present  desirous  of  ex* 
citing.  But  this  was  not  surprising,  for  he  was 
little  practised  in  this  gentle  mood  ;  and,  seeing 
the  small  success  that  attended  his  effort,  he  at 
once  dismissed  it,  and  proceeded,  with  more  of  his 
usual  stern  gravity, — 

''  I  sent  for  you,  not  to  discuss  my  past  action!, 
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tiQir  to  qoestion  their  motives,  bnt  to  make  that 
^pro^on  for  the  fiitare  which,  in  my  jadgment, 
pur  ^elfiu«  requires.  Dependent  and  portion- 
loB  as  joa  are,  and  selfish  as  it  seems  jou  believe 
iU|  yoa  are  not  ignorant  of  my  intention  of 
Wowing  you  on  my  only  son.  Are  yon  now 
eootat  with  this  ?  Speak  freely,  for  I  will  give 
TOOT  will  what  latitude  I  may.  Are  you  content 
to  receive  Charles  at  once  as  your  husband?" 

"  Do  not  think  me  ungrateful,  Sir  Richard/' 
<iid  Katharine,  turning  very  pale ;  ^*  nor  unjust  to 
tbe  high  qualities  of  your  son ;  but  my  heart — my 

loDonr  compels  me " 

"To  reject  him,"  interrupted  the  merchant, 
^te  mildly. 

**  I  would  not  use  so  harsh  and  ungracious  a 
word,  but  though  I  love  Charles  dearly,  as  a 
noble  and  a  virtuous  brother,  I  can  never  be — 
Us  wife.  He  would  himself  refuse  me ;  his  af- 
fections are  already  given " 

**  To  your  sister,  you  would  say — I  know  it. 
A  boyish  caprice,  excusable  enough ;    and  if  he 

does  not  wed  you,  he  shall  have  her,  but " 

'*  Then  hear  me.  Sir  Richard,"  cried  Katha- 
rine, while  her  eye  lit  up  and  her  cheek  glowed ; 
**  there  is  not  a  power  on  earth  —  no^  not  my 
father's — that  could  tempt  me,  good  and  noble  as 
he  is,  to  accept  Charles  Waring  as  my  husband ! 
I  do,  since  that  must  be  tbe  term,  reject  him  — 

TOL.  I.  O 
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refuse  him — now  and  for  ever!"  and  then,  sink- 
ing at  once  from  the  state  of  annatural  excitemesLi 
in  which  she  had  been  kept  during  the  intervieip; 
she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  sobbed 
almost  hysterically.     At  length,  recovering  he^ 
self,  she  added, — 

*'  Sir  Richard,  you  must  pardon  this  weik- 
ness  in  a  young,  inexperienced  maiden,  compelU 
thus  to  talk  on  subjects  from  which  her  thooghti 
and  her  modesty  should  shrink ;  but  it  is  a  dotf 
cast  upon  me,  and  I  am  grateful  that  I  have  hid 
strength  to  go  through  with  it.*'  Poor  girl,  she 
knew  not  how  far  she  was  yet  from  the  end ! 

**  I  am,  then,  to  consider  your  rejection  of  my 
son  as  final?'*  said  the  merchant,  and  without  the 
slightest  anger  or  severity  in  his  tone. 

"  It  is." 

"  Good.  Then  now  his  marriage  with  your  sif- 
ter may,  I  think,  be  considered  as  decided ;  for  I  do 
not  anticipate  much  opposition  from  themselves." 

The  simple  girl  looked  with  perplexed  amaie- 
ment  on  the  incomprehensible  man,  who  appeared 
thus  to  give  up,  without  a  struggle,  what  had 
seemed  to  be  one  of  his  favourite  plans.  Her 
dear  Rose's  happiness  was  secured.  She  ought 
herself  to  be  happy.  She  was — she  was  sure  she 
was — very  happy;  for  half  an  hour  ago  nothing 
but  this  was  wanting  to  make  her  perfectly  so. 

Yet,  now,  this  seemed  too  sudden  a  success: 
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k  was  annatnral.  Something  was  hidden  — 
•omediiog  still  lurked  behind.  Had  she  argaed 
wHb  Sir  Richard — had  she  prayed  to  him — had 
At  defied  him ;  and  so,  with  reasons,  or  tears, 
or  obstinacy,  driven  him  unwillingly  from  every 
point  at  which  he  had  made  a  stand ;  then  this 
iMit  would  have  made  her  heart  bound  with 
the  eireetest  joy  it  had  ever  known.  But  to  be 
lHowed  thus  peacefully  to  walk  through  the  very 
ftitDesses  of  the  enemy's  country,  could  but 
Mire  her  that  some  stratagem  was  prepared, 
loiDe  ambush  laid,  which,  with  an  unexpected 
entanglement,  should  explain  and  avenge  the 
frit  submission. 

Without  making  any  answer,  therefore,  she 

m  silently   straining   every  sense  to   anticipate 

wliatwas  to  follow.     The  merchant,  meanwhile, 

Remained   for  some  minutes   apparently  lost  in 

thought,  his  cold  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  her  fair 

&ce,  but  without   the    slightest    expression    by 

Which    she   could   guess   at   his    thoughts.     At 

length,  he  broke  silence, — 

"  I  think  you  have  decided  well ;  for  they  are 
two  gay,  thoughtless  creatures,  fitted  only  for 
each  other.  You  have,  however,  lefl  yourself 
atill  unprovided  for,  and  your  disposal  must 
form  my  next  care;  which,  indeed,  but  for  your 
own  choice,''  h^  added,  smiling,  *'  should  have 
been  my  first.** 
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*^  I  need  no  proTision,  no  care,-'  cried  KAthas.^ 
rine,  eagerly,  **  beyond  that  which  I  at  freaetrnt 
enjoy.     My  books,  my  works,  my  flowersi  my 
few  friends,  and  my  own  quiet  thoughtSy  thew 
are  ample  happiness  for  me — I  seek  no  other.** 

"  Of  course  you  do  not,"  replied  Sir  Richaidi 
with  a  cold  smile.    **  Honest  maidens  nerer  dreia 
of  warmer  joys  than  what  such  innocent  play- 
things as  these  may  afford  them ;  and,  therefeit» 
in  their  higher  destinies  they  are  allowed  no 
voice.     In  the  husband  I  now  select  for  you,  yoi 
will  find  I  treat  you,  not  as  a  child  thai  is  to 
have  but  a  larger  doll,  whose  attractions  will  lie 
in  its  rosy  cheeks  and  shining  hair,  but  as  a 
woman,  prudent  and    thoughtful    beyond  your 
years,  and  worthy  to  receive  a  man  of  sense  at 
your  companion,  your  guide,  and  your  friend." 

*'  I  beseech  you,  sir,  speak  plainly/'  said 
Katharine,  with  a  hurried  voice,  as  her  thou^t 
unconsciously  reverted  to  one  she  judged  worthy 
to  be  the  companion,  guide,  and  friend  of  the 
fairest  and  proudest  dame  that  ever  lived.  **I 
cannot  guess  your  meaning.  The  husband  yoa 
would  propose  to  me  is ? " 

**  Myself,"  said  the  merchant,  gravely. 

Poor  Katharine  absolutely  started  from  her 
chair,  and  stood  gasping  with  astonishment. 

«  I  see  your  surprise/'  continued  Sir  Richardi 
"  I  know  what  you  would  answer.     You  would 
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^^  4e  diiparity  of  our  yean,  my  gray  hairs, 
*7  pftTe  temper,  and  the  paternal  rule  with 
which,  up  to  this  time,  I  have  guided  you.  But 
V^  yoar  arguments :  I  have  well  weighed  and 
considered  all  these  things,  and  my  determination 
v  formed.     I  will  myself  be  your  husband !  " 

*' Indeed!**  said  Katharine,  her  fears  for  a 
BKNoent  yielding  before  her  pride,  which,  out- 
laged  and  insulted  by  this  unquestioning  assump- 
tion of  her  hand,  rose  swelling  in  her  woman's 
breast.  **  You  speak  peremptorily.  Sir  Richard 
Waring.- 

*^  I  do,  because  I  mean  peremptorily,  Mistress 
Katharine  Waring.  I  am  no  boy,  to  whine  and 
sue;  but  the  man  with  whose  judgment  rests  the 
disposal  of  your  fortunes  and  your  fate.  You 
start  at  this  proposition,  because  it  is  at  present 
new  and  strange  to  you.  A  few  days  will  make 
h  fiuniliar  and  reasonable.  I,  who  have  the 
fcmer  to  dispose  of  your  hand  to  a  stranger, 
claim  it  for  myself — no  very  extraordinary  tri- 
bute to  your  many  excellences.  But  be  it  what 
it  may,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  my  will  is 
absolute ;  and  I  tell  you,  Katharine,  you  will  be 
my  wife!** 

"  Never!"  cried  the  maiden,  drawing  up  her 
slight  form,  while  her  eye  flashed  with  a  look  of 
meh  haughty  resolve,  that  Sir  Richard  gazed  in- 
crsdulonsly  on  the  hitherto  gentle  and  timid  girl. 
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But  the  slumbering  blood  of  her  father  was  now 
aroused,  and  the  cold  and  austere  merchant  ap- 
peared under  this  new  relationship  to  stand  befim 
her  in  even  more  than  his  ordinary  repokiTeneai. 

The  astonishment,  however,  which  had  fint 
possessed  him  at  witnessing  this  unexpected  is- 
dependenee  in  his  young  ward,  soon  grave  way  to 
a  quiet  and  scornful  smile,  as  he  resolved  at  onee 
to  humble  this  soaring  spirit,  and  nip  the  yomig 
rebellion  in  the  bud.  Thus  determined,  he  slowly 
and  deliberately  answered,— 

**  I  tell  you,  Katharine,  you  will — you  shall! 
You  have  refused  my  son,  and  in  that  refusal  joa 
have  exhausted  your  liberty  of  choice.  Your  path 
now  lies  straight  before  you.  It  is  your  destinj, 
and  you  must  follow  it.  Do  this  graciously,  and 
you  shall  find  me  kind  and  gentle;  resist,  and 
you  shall  equally  obey,  but  your  stubborn  will 
shall  be  forced  to  bend  with  a  rod  of  iron.  I  tdl 
you  again,  Katharine  Waring — and  I  swear  it  bj 
what  I  prize  the  most — by  the  unflinching  firm- 
ness of  my  own  character — you  must — you  shall 
be  my  wife ! " 

The  young  girl,  whose  very  nature  seemed 
changed  under  the  strong  excitement,  while  all 
the  pride  of  her  house  rushed  through  her  veins, 
laughed  in  scorn. 

*'  Sir  Richard  Waring,  the  daughter  of  my 
&ther  was  not  bom  to  be  threatened ! " 
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'  Mistress  Katharine  Waring,  the  daughter 
of  j-our  morher  should  be  humbly  grateful  for  so 
fcir  s  provision  as  is  dcsliued  for  you." 

'  Indeed!  I  fear,  then,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Orerton,  and  the  wife  of  Sir  Edward 
Waring,  has  bequeathed  little  of  such  humility  to 
her  children." 

Tbe  merchant  watched  her  glance  of  pride, 

I  slowly  approaching  whispered  in  her  ear, — 

"Thai  Sir  Thomas  Overton  had  a  daughter,  I 

knov;    hut  that  Sir  Edward  Waring  had  a  wife, 

I  bave  yet  to  learn," 

From  the  innocent  young  face  that  turned  to 
liifl,  the  flush  of  scorn,  the  sparkle  of  disdain, 
had,  indeed,  fled ;  but  no  look  of  horror,  no 
flash  of  indignation,  supplied  their  place :  nothing 
was  there,  but  utter  vacancy ;  the  words  appeared 
to  have  conveyed  no  sense  to  her  ear.  Sir 
Richard,  determined,  however,  to  complete  the  , 
humiliation  he  had  begun,  continued, — 

'*  Hark  you,  my  haughty  mistress,  you  have 
!i*ed  too  long  in  a  dream ;  the  time  is  come  thaf 
you  must  wake.  You  have,  it  should  appear, 
had  a  fair  vision  of  some  fancied  wealth  left  by 
your  father  for  your  use, — you  Iiave  believed  your- 
self, too,  the  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Overtou'a 
goodly  lands, — and,  rich  in  these  airy  possessions, 
yoa  have  looked  down  in  scorn  upon  the  humble 
merehaot- whose  poor  bouse  you  honoured  with 


self   some    trusty   friend  —  send 
tead/'  be  continued,  with  a  bittc 
him  inquire  at  Woodley,  in  the  ^ 
the  little  village  to  which  the  jeal< 
removed  his  daughter  firom   the 
licentious  Edward  Waring,  and  he 
there  he  followed  her ;  thai  there 
spite    of  all   the    efforts   at  con 
children  were  bom ;  but  none  havi 
none  can  trace,  a  marriage.     Or 
HuUy  of  the  most  grave  and  wort 
town  contains,  what  was  the  comm 
years  since,  of  the  two  infants  Sir  1 
deserted  there." 

Katharine  crushed  her  fiuse  in 
did  not  speak ;  and  the  other  pnN 
let  him  search  the  record  of  the  f< 
Edward's  estates,  and  he  shall 
there,   that  the  rebel  had  no  wife 
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while  h«  epoke,  but,  when  the  Eound  of  hu 
the  gentle  eyelids  drooped  —  the 
grew  white — and  she  would  have  fkllea 
Dot  stepped  forward  to  her  support.  The 
touch  of  his  hand,  however,  restored  to  her  suffi- 
t  strength  to  shrink  away,  and,  with  tottering 
Meps.  to  seek  to  gain  the  door  of  the  chamber. 
Bat  the  merchant  stopped  her,  and,  firmly  grasp* 
ing  her  wrist,  drew  her  back. 

"  Kaiharine,"  he  said,  "  you  hare  compelled 
me  to  say  thus  much,  to  prove  to  you  your  entire 
depeDdence  on  my  protection,  and  your  helpless- 
ness without  me.  But  I  seek  not  to  crush  you. 
Let  the  suhJMit  be  alluded  to  no  more.  You  have 
beard  enough  to  leam  how  hojieless  mu^t  he  any 
opposition  to  my  will,  and  that  will  is  for  your 
advanl^e.  Unprotected  and  destitute  as  yon 
■re,  I  will  raise  you  to  wealth,  honour,  and  dis- 
,  tioction.  If  you  ask  my  motives,  I  answer, 
these  are  my  own.  1  ani  rich  enough — powerful 
enough  to  indulge  in  a  caprice.  It  may  hu  a. 
mere  whim,  or  compassion,  or  aflfection,  or  pru- 
dence: — this  matters  not.  The  result  alone  ia 
.jour  affair,  and  tliat  is  in  your  favour." 

But  her  restless,  wandering  eye  shewed  that 
ehe  gave  no  heed  to  his  words,  and  was  uucon- 
BCioue  even  of  his  presence. 

"  Come,  Kate,"   he  added,  with  a  cheerful 
good^huniour  he  could  sometimes  assume;  "  the 
o2 
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contract  is  already  drawn,  we  will  sign  it  at  once, 
and  to-morrow  they  shall  greet  you  as  my  bride." 
So  Baying,  he  passed  his  arm  familiarly  round  her 
waist. 

This  was  too  much.  With  a  shudder  of  dis- 
gust, she  threw  him  oS",  and  before  he  coald 
guess  her  purpose,  darted  swiftly  from  the  room. 
He  moved  a  step  or  two  to  follow  her,  but  he 
checked  himself,  paused  for  a  moment  thought- 
fully, aod  then,  calling  for  John  Ferret,  reeumed 
his  seat. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


i< 


If 


L«t*t  away ! 
For  bare  we  lie  witbin  the  filcon*a  reach. 
That  watchea  but  the  oogaarded  hour  to  aeixe  ui.' 

King  Richard  HI, 


^>r  quitting   Sir   Richard,    Katharine    bent  her 

'^^pid  8tep8  towards  the  room  in  which  she  had 

^^ft  her  sister  and  Charles  Waring,  previous  to 

^*^€  fearful  interview  to  which  she  had  been  sum- 

^^oned ;  and  there  they  still  sat,  side  by  side,  and 

^^d  in  hand^  comforting  and  strengthening  each 

^ther  in  the  fears  of  this  their  first  grief.     The 

Priest  had  quietly  betaken  himself  to  his  book, 

^d,  unconscious  of  all  else,  was  happily  lost  and 

buried  in  its  pages. 

As  her  sister  entered.  Rose  sprang  up  alarmed, 
Crying,  '^  Ob  Heaven,  Katharine,  what  is  the 
matter  ?     How  you  look ! " 

"  Nothing — nothing.  Charles,  do  not  think 
me  strange,  but  I  must  speak  to  my  sister  and  to 
Father  Lawrence,  alone/ 
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"  But  what  is  wrong?  —  frimetbing  baa  hap- 
pened   " 

"  Do  not  ask — you  will  know  it  soon  enough. 
Your  father  will  tell  you,  but  not  now — not  to- 
day—  to-morrow;  only  now  leave  us." 

"  I  cannot,  till  you  explain " 

"Charles,  you  have  not  often  found  me  un- 
reasonable; trust  me  now.  Go  out — ride  —  walk 
— for  a  few  hours  only,  I  entreat  you — I  implore 
you.  If  you  thwart  me,  I  think  you  will  drive 
me  mad." 

"  Dear  Katharine,  I  cannot  endure  this " 

"  You  must— we  must  all  endure  much  more 
than  this — go!"  and  she  worked  her  hands,  and 
slamped  her  foot,  with  impatience.  Ttien,  as  the 
young  man  turned  unwillingly  to  obey,  she  cried, 
extending  her  hand, — 

"  But,  as  friends,  Charles,  as  kind  and  dear 
Irienda:  you  shall  know  all  to-morrow.  There — 
Heaven's  blessing  on  you !  — Oh,  Rose,  be  strong, 
my  poor  girl,"  she  cried,  throwing  her  arms  round 
her  sister,  as  he  quitted  the  room,  and  pressing  on 
bcr  lips  a  fevered,  burning  kiss,  "  Rose,  you  have 
looked  your  last  upon  Charles  Waring!  We  will 
not — we  must  not  pass  another  night  under  this 
accursed  roof!     Father! — Father  Lawrence!" 

"  Stay  one  minute,  my  dear  child  ;  here  u  the 
most  brilliant  argument  it  was  ever  my  good 
fortune  to  read,"  the  priest  replied,  devouring  the 
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^olame  before  him ;  **  I  think  it  ends  at  the 
^^ottom  of  the  next  page — one  minnte  only  ■  ■** 
^*  Father  Lawrence/'  repeated  Katharine, 
^^lalking  np  to  him,  and  closing  the  book  before 
'^^eyes,  while  she  fixed  on  him  a  look  of  stem  in* 
^i::tir7,  ^'did  men  ever  call  my  mother  a  wanton?'' 
'*  Saints  of  mercy !"  cried  the  old  man,  spring- 
from  his  chair,  as  his  eye  enconntered  hers; 
^What  ails  thee,  child?" 

**  Did  men  ever  call  my  mother  a  wanton?** 
peated  KathariDC,  with  a  voice  of  unnatural 
c^&lmuess. 

'^  Had  any  dared  do  so,  your  father's  sword 

w^ould  hare  drunk  his  blood  ere  he  was  a  minute 

<^<ler!''  cried  the  old  man,  crimsoning  with  an 

ix&dignation  that  made  him  for  the  moment  forget 

his  vocation  of  peace.     ''No!  she  was  virtuous, 

good,  and  gentle  as — as — as  yourself,  or  Rose," 

he  added,  unable  to  think  of  any  higher  standard 

^  human  perfection. 

**  I  ask  not  what  she  was,"  said  Katharine,  in 
^e  same  steady  voice ;  ''I,  of  course,  know 
^^bmt    I  inquire  only  what  was  reported  of  her." 

"  Kate,"  cried  Rose,  in  agitation,  '*  what  do  you 

^ean?  Why  do  you  ask  such  dreadful  questions?" 

''Hush!   poor  child,  thou  scarce  wouldst  un- 

^^TBtand  me  did  I   tell  thee,"  said  Katharine, 

P^ing  her  arm  affectionately  round  her  sister. 

**  It  is  some  horrible  plot,  that,  while  I  see  its 
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yillany,  I  cannot  comprehend  its  object.    Bat  i& 
appears  so  well  laid,  so  strengthened  and  con— - 
firmed,  I  know  not  how  we  shall  escape  it.    He 
has  offered  me  marriage — he,  Richard  Wanog* 
himself!     Nay,  he  has  sworn  that  I  shall  be  his 
wife ;  yet,  in  the  same  breath,  he  has  dared  de- 
clare our  mother  owned   not  that  title!    That 
the  records  of  my  father's  confiscated  estates  bear 
on  them  our  illegitimacy; — nay,  that  when  be 
fled  from  England,  and  left  us  here,  we  were  the 
common  talk  of  all  the  town,  as  Sir  Edward 

Waring's .     I  cannot  name  the  word,"  she 

said,  covering  her  face,  and  shaking  her  head 
with  disgust. 

"Stop!"  cried  the  priest — "stay.  Now  I 
remember,  when  your  father  was  surrounded  in 
the  house,  Richard  Waring  stopped  his  pursuers 
with  the  assurance  that  he  was  gone ;  and  when 
they  looked  at  you,  he  told  them  it  was  useless 
for  them  to  seize  you,  as  you  were  not  Sir  Ed- 
ward's lawful  issue.  Yes,  I  remember  now, 
though  I  cannot  very  clearly  call  to  mind  his 
reasons, — but  I  know  he  proved  to  my  satisfaction 
at  the  time,  that  it  was  all  for  your  advantage, 
and  the  only  way  to  secure  your  property." 

"  Our  property !  And  is  it  possible  that  you — 
you  permitted  this  to  go  uncontradicted?  0 
Rose,  my  poor,  poor  sister!  friends  and  foes 
have  alike  joined  for  our  dishonour ! "  And  for  the 
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^^t  time  the  tears  found  their  way,  and  Katha- 
^e  sobbed  bitterly  upon  her  sister  6  neck. 

"K^te — my  dear  child, — my  lore,**  cried  the 

^mple  old  man,  in  an  agony  of  embarrassment ; 

*^jon  do  not  know  —  you  cannot  understand; 

I  thought  he  would  have  killed  me — and  your 

fiither  had  left  all  to  his  management — and  the 

mischief  was  all  done  before  I  could  speak — and 

he  proved  it  so  clearly  to  be  right O  me ! 

0  me!"  he  continued,  walking  about,  and  wring- 
ing his  hands ;  **  who  could  hare  thought  it 
would  have  given  him  the  power  to  reproach  you 
now  ?  Who  could  have  thought  one  moment  of 
guilty  cowardice  in  countenancing  a  falsehood  — 
but  so  it  is ;  once  do  or  permit  a  wrong,  and  you 
can  never  say  the  consequences  are  ended!  It 
was  my  fault,  my  dear  children;  I  confess  it. 
Forgive  me!"  (and  the  tears  sprang  to  his  aged 
eyes)  "  I  will  atone  for  it — all  shall  yet  be  well. 

1  will  go  to  this  bad  man — I  will  talk  with  him, 
and  make  him  blush  with  shame  at  his  wicked- 
ness! He  shall  unsay  all  bis  base  slanders!  Ob, 
how  I  have  been  deceived  in  him!" 

*^  Stop,  Father ;  you  know  not  the  man  with 
whom  you  have  to  do  I " 

^*Were  he  the  devil  in  flesh,  I  would  not 
pause  again!  No,  children,  I  have  amends  to 
make  for  my  former  weakness,  and  now  he  shall 
quail  before  my  strength,"  cried  the  old  man. 
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proudly,  as  he  etrode  from  the  cbamber  to  sadc 
the  merchant's  closet. 

The  BiBters  looked  after  hiin  with  tearful  eyes. 
They  both  felt,  indeed,  that  he  was  but  as  a  child 
to  contend  with  the  awful  Sir  Richard;  yet  so 
great  is  the  support  to  the  timid  mind  to  feel  it  baa 
a  friend,  however  feeble  and  powerless,  that  tiiey 
were  comforted  by  the  old  mati's  honest  «ym- 
pathy,  and  veatured  to  indulge  a  hope  that  his 
interference  might  be  attended  with  some  success. 

At  this  moment,  a  heavy  foot  sounded  in  the 
gallery;  which,  thinking  ehe  recognised,  Katha- 
rine  hurriedly  dried  her  tears,  and  hastened  to  the 
door. 

"  Williams,"  she  said,  addressing  a  Wowo, 
broad-faced,  honest-looking  doniesiic ;  "  I  thought 
it  was  you.  Come  in,  1  want  to  speak  with  yuu. 
Have  you  ever  been  at  Sir  Thomas  Overton's?" 

"  Why,  Mistress  Katharine,"  replied  the 
man,  touching  his  grizzled  forelock  respectfully, 
"  I  do  think  1  came  from  tliere  last  uight.*' 

"  You  think  you  came  from  there  last  night ! " 

"Yes,  Mistress  Katharine;  I  cannot  rightly 
say,  because  Sir  Richard  left  me  at  a  post-house 
on  the  road,  and  took  nobody  with  him  but  Joe^ 
silent  Joe,  as  we  call  hitn.  But  I  think  jt  was 
to  Sir  Thomas's  we  went,  because  the  house  was 
not  more  than  hulf  a  mile  oS." 

"  Indeed!"   said  Katharine,  endeavouring  to 
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stifle  her  sorprise;  ''it  b  a  long  ride  from  this, 
U  it  not?" 

**  A  matter  of  some  twenty  miles,  maybe.** 

*'  Not  more  I  which  way  could  yoo  go,  to  make 
it  so  little  t" 

**  Why,  yoa  know  Jobson's  lodge  at  the  end 
of  the  Green  Acre  ?  " 

**  Yes.' 

**  Well,  when  yon  turn  to  the  left  there,  along 
the  young  plantation,  the  road  goes  as  straight  as 
an  arrow  almost  for  some  seventeen  miles,  till  you 
come  to  the  post-house  I  told  you  of,  the  Blue 
Stag." 

"  The  Blue  Stag!— yes.  But  Sir  Thomas's 
boose  is  a  good  way  beyond  that  ?  " 

**  Not  more  than  half  a  mile.  You  can  see 
from  there  the  three  oak-trees  at  the  corner  of  the 
lane  that  turns  direct  down  to  Welby  Hall." 

*'  But  still  it  was  a  long  ride,  and  you  must  be 
tired.  I  am  sorry  for  that,  for  I  was  going  to  ask 
you  to  do  a  litle  errand  for  me." 

**  Bless  your  dear  heart,  Mbtress  ICatharine, 
I  be  never  too  tired  to  go  to  the  world's  end  for 
you.  And  shame  on  me  if  I  should  be,  for  I  am 
sure  you  was  never  too  tired  to  walk  over  to  my 
poor  wife  and  children,  when  they  were  all  down 
in  the  fever  together.     What  can  I  do  ?  " 

'Mt  was  only  to  take  a  little  note  to  the  widow 
Arraistead.'' 
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"  La !  to  be  sure.     A  hundred." 

"  But    I    don't  wish  any   body  to  know     ^^9 
Williams." 

''  Ah,  then  it's  to  do  some  good,  Til  answ^^ 
for  it." 

^'  No  —  no,  you  mistake.  But  I  think  I  ca0 
trust  you." 

'^  I  only  wish  there  was  some  danger  in  it,  that 
you  might  try.  But  give  it  me,  and  I  will  be  off 
directly,  and  nobody  shall  be  any  the  wiser,  I 
warrant." 

^'  Stay,  then,  a  moment,"  said  Katharine,  blush- 
ing deeply  at  her  own  act ;  and,  going  to  the  priest's 
table,  where  writing  materials  always  abounded, 
she  seized  a  pen,  and  hurriedly,  with  a  trembling 
hand,  wrote  as  follows, — 

'^  If  any  one,  indebted  to  Sir  Edward  Waring, 
desires  to  serve  his  children,  let  him  be  ready 
to-night,  by  eleven  of  the  clock,  with  horses  that 
can  make  a  rapid  journey  of  twenty  miles." 

Addressing  this  to  the  widow  Armistead,  and 
with  a  fresh  but  timid  injunction  to  secrecy,  she 
gave  it  to  the  honest  serving-man,  who,  carefully 
depositing  it  in  his  pouch,  quickly  disappeared; 
and  a  few  minutes  after,  she  had  the  satisfaction  to 
see  him  quietly  saunter  across  the  court-yard  and 
pass  out  of  the  gate :  then,  blushing  and  trem- 
bling at  her  boldness,  she  cast  herself  on  a  seat 
to  wait  in  silence  and  anxiety  the  priest's  return. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


"  Therefore  I  say  ag^in, 
I  utterly  abbor,  yea,  from  my  soul 
Relbae  yoo !  '*— /Ting  Henry  VIII. 

**  The  Hiidnight  paased,  aud  to  the  massive  door 

A  ligbt  atep  came ;— it  paused— it  moved  once  more."— -Corsatr. 


Wb  must  now  look  back  to  Sir  Richard  Waring 
and  his  worthy  secretary,  who,  speedily  obeying 
bis  master's  call,  stood  before  him.  For  some 
time  the  merchant  did  not  appear  aware  of  his 
presence,  or,  at  least,  gave  no  sign  of  recognition, 
but  sat  with  his  eyes  gloomily  fixed  on  the  floor. 
John  Ferret  stood  rubbing  his  hands  and  uneasily 
shifting  his  Weight  from  one  leg  to  the  other.  At 
length,  unable  any  longer  to  keep  silence,  he  said, 
in  a  low  voice, — 

"  I  think  I  saw  Mistress  Katharine  in  the 
gallery." 

'*  Well ! "  said  the  merchant,  looking  up 
sternly,  **  what  was  wonderful  in  that?" 

**  Herself!"  replied  the  secretary,  with  a  grin; 
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"  she  looked  wonderful  for  a  joang  bride.     She 
docs  uot  like  it,"  he  added,  with  a.  low  chuckle. 

"  But  she  shall  like  it  — at  least,  she  shall 
submit  to  it.  We  have  had  asceue  of  the  heroics," 
continued  Sir  Richard  smiling,  "  and  now  she  is 
gone  to  cry.  When  she  is  tired  of  tbat,  she  will 
yield  with  a  belter  grace.  But  now  have  you  a 
priest  prepared,  in  case  this  addle-headed  Father 
Lairrence  should  refuse?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  your  worshipful  honour,  I  have 
taken  care  of  that.  A  good  lioDest  man  that  asks 
no  questions,  aud  does  not  mind  a  little  squeamish 
opposition  ;  hut  goes  steadily  on,  whoever  talks, 
and  does  his  work  for  his  pay." 

"  Good.  And  are  the  others  come  that  1  told 
you  of?" 

"  They  wait  in  the  next  room." 

"  That  will  do  —  you  may  go." 

But  the  secretary  appeared  by  no  means 
desirous  of  going,  but  continued  fidgeting  about. 
At  last  he  ventured  to  inquire, — 

"  Did  your  worship  find  Sir  Thomas  as  ill  as 
you  expected  ?" 

"  He  is  dying." 

"  That's  beautiful ! "  said  John  Ferret,  rubbing 
his  hands  with  glee.  "  Then  we  shall  soon  get 
the  estates.  But  you  are  sure,  Sir  Richard,  that 
they  are  all  entailed  on  the  nest  in  descent,  i 
not  on  heirs-mule?" 


lent,  ti^  J 
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"  Certain/' 

*'  Oh.  my !  I  am  so  glad.  Coald  not  yoa 
marry  her  to-oigbt,  Sir  Richard  T  " 

**  To-morrow  will  do  very  well.  He  will  lire 
a  few  days  yet,  and  it  will  look  better  not  to  be 
too  sudden." 

"  Always  right.  Sir  Richard  ;  your  worship  is 
always  right,  I  declare.  There  never  was  any 
body  like  yoa,  I  do  think.  What  a  capital  thought 
that  was  of  yours  to  marry  one  yourself,  and  give 
Master  Charles  the  other ! " 

"  Why,  the  poor  boy  might  as  well  have  his 
&ncy  when  nothing  would  be  lost  by  it.  When  I 
first  intended  the  elder  for  him,  it  was  rather  as  a 
matter  of  course,  than  for  any  distinct  advantage 
to  be  gained.  But  now  she  will  be  too  rich  for 
one  so  young  and  thoughtless  of  money  as  Charles 
is  at  present — though  1  gave  her  the  appearance 
of  a  choice.*' 

"  Too  rich !  Why,  to  be  sure  she  won't  get  any 
of  the  personals?" 

*'  All  of  them.  He  signed  a  will  to  that  effect 
last  night.  I  drew  it  myself,"  said  the  merchant, 
smiling  with  satisfaction  at  the  recollection  of  his 


**  And  you  was  able  to  do  that!  Well  I  never 
did  know  such  a  wonderful  man  in  all  my  days ! " 
cried  the  secretary,  slapping  both  thighs  at  once. 
Then,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  chuckling,  and  walk- 
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ing  about  the  room,  he  continaed,  **  There  is  no 
use  denying  it,  Sir  Richard,  you  are  a  prodigy — 8 
perfect  miracle  of  genius !    I  wish  I  could  sell  tbe 
shirt  off  my  back  to  buy  the  huQdredth  part  of 
vour brains !  What  a  man  it  would  make  me!** 

There  is  no  fool  so  great,  says  the  proverb,  bot 
he  will  find  a  greater  fool  to  admire  him.  And 
we  believe  there  is  no  knave  so  subtle  but  he  may 
find  a  subtler  knave  to  cajole  him. 

The  low-minded,  sycophantic  John  Ferret,  hid 
obtained  more  of  the  confidence  of  the  reserved 
and  haughty  merchant,  than  had  ever  been  ac- 
corded to  living  man  before. 

John  was,  indeed,  a  genius  in  his  way, 
though  ho  worked  with  coarse  tools.  The 
thorough-going  unprincipledness  of  his  charac- 
ter, which  started  at  nothing,  soon  marked  him 
out  as  a  useful  instrument  to  one  whose  pursuits 
occasionally  needed  such  an  assistant.  John 
enjoyed,  too,  this  inestimable  advantage,  —  that 
while  he  never  was  known  to  blunder  in  executing 
orders  committed  to  him,  he  appeared  to  lack 
that  cunning,  or  invention,  or  daring,  which  origi- 
nates plans  of  its  own.  Thus,  while  a  most  useful 
and  valuable  servant,  he  never  raised  a  jealous 
fear  lest  he  should  become  a  rival  or  a  master. 
His  very  villany  had  in  it  a  humility  that  ap- 
peared to  look  with  awe  and  admiration  on  the 
greater  villain  who  directed  it.     He  seemed  in 
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^t  born  only  to  fill  a  second  part,  and  perfectly 
^nscious  of  the  inferiority  of  his  pretensions. 

Sir  Richard  Waring  was  the  very  divinity  of 
his  worship;  and,  though  the  proud  and  intellectual 
merchant  could  not  but  look  down  in  scorn  on  his 
mean  and  grovelling  parasite,  still  his  gross  flat- 
teries took  a  form  of  such  sincere  and  irrepres- 
sible admiration,  that,  first  amused  then  pleased 
with  the  coarse  homage  paid  to  his  powers,  Sir 
Richard's  self-love  learned  to  take  delight  in  the 
offering,  even  while  he  despised  the  votary.   John 
Ferret,  too,  was  so  utterly  abject  and  insignificant 
a  person,  that  he  might  as  safely  be  talked  to  as  a 
picture  or  an  image ;  and  it  was  a  new  pleasure 
to  the  merchant,  and  one  of  which  he  occasionally 
availed  himself,  to  thus  act  over  again  his  cunning 
schemes  to  one  who  fully  appreciated  and  admired 
their  ability.     And  as  he  remained  cautious  never 
to  reveal  any  yet  unacted  project,  the  luxury  of 
congenial  communication  appeared  a  reasonable 
and  a  safe  one. 

On  a  sudden  the  enraptured  secretary  stopped 
in  his  restless  walk,  and,  with  a  blank  look  of  fear, 
as  though  struck  with  an  unexpected  difficulty, 
inquired,— 

"  But  if  she  should  absolutely  refuse  to  marry 
you,  and  Sir  Thoma^  should  die  first,  then,  what 
will  become  of  us  ?  She  will  have  every  thing  her 
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'^  I  haye  provided  for  that,"  replied  the  mer- 
cbanty  quietly^  *'  her  inheritance  is  contingent  oo 
her  legitimacy ;  and  that,  no  one  living  has  tie 
power  to  proye  except  myself." 

The  secretary  saw  it  all  in  a  moment,  and 
clapped  his  hands  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight. — *'  Ctp- 
tal !  wonderful !  Oh,  Sir  Richard,  what  an  eztrBO^ 
dinary  man  yon  are !  But  it  is  just  like  yon ;  joa 
always  think  of  every  thing,  and  manage  every 
body  just  as  you  please.  But  how  you  did  this  I 
cannot  think !  Oh,  how  I  should  like  to  hear  all 
about  it,  if  I  might! 

Sir  Richard  smiled,  and  sat  for  a  few  moments 
with  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  as  if  undecided 
whether  he  would  gratify  the  curiosity  of  his  wor- 
shipper or  no.  At  length,  though  rather  in  the 
tone  of  a  man  speaking  to  himself  than  relating  to 
another,  he  said, — 

'^  When  I  told  the  old  man  that  his  daughter 
had  left  two  children,  I  had  much  trouble  to  per- 
suade him  to  believe  me ;  and  when  he  did  so,, 
he  called  on  them  by  the  most  endearing  names, 
and  cried  to  have  them  brought  to  him  before  be 
died.  And  then  the  thought  of  bis  wealth,  whicb, 
indeed,  was  never  far  distant  from  his  mind,  com- 
ing over  him,  he  said  he  would  make  another  will 
directly,  and  leave  them  all." 

"  That's  just  what  I  was  afraid  of,"  cried  the 
secretary,  who    had   been   listening  with    eager 
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ft 

^^terest;  **  how  could  you  contrive  to  get  over 
that?" 

^*  I  told  him  that  doubts  rested  on  their  birth ; 
tod  then  he  raved  like  a  mad  fool.  He  cursed, 
sad  screamed/'  said  the  merchant,  laughing  over 
the  remembered  scene,  ^'  and  swore  that  they 
jn^ht  starve,  and  rot,  and  die,  ere  they  should 
touch  a  fraction  of  his  wealth !  He  is  what  I  had 
always  heard  of  him,  —  a  hot-headed,  raving,  old 
idiot. 

**  When  I  found  he  was  equally  easy  to  be 
moved  iu  any  direction,  I  soothed  him  again  by 
expressing,  first,  my  belief  of  hisdaughter's  honour, 
and  then  my  hope  of  being  able  to  prove  it.  At 
this  all  his  passion  of  fondness  returned,  and  I  was 
eompelled  to  check  him  by  the  assertion,  that  it 
might  require  months  or  even  years  to  effect,  and 
might,  indeed, be  impossible  altogether;  for  that,  in 
fitct,  for  any  thing  I  knew,  the  tale  might  be  the 
troth.  At  this,  of  course,  he  raved  again ;  but  he 
could  not  escape.  So,  at  last,  I  persuaded  bim  to 
execute  a  will  in  which  his  bequest  should  depend 
on  their  Intimacy  being  proved.  This  set  him  at 
rest.  I  drew  up  the  instrument  at  once,  and  he 
signed  it  accordingly." 

**  And  have  you  got  it  safe  in  your  own  hands  ?" 
— The  merchant  nodded. 

*'  On  one  point,  however,  he  was  obstinate. 
The  wealth  h^  had  had  so  much  pride  in  accumu- 

VOL.  I.  p 
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lating  should  not  be  divided  with  the  lands.  He 
persisted  in  leaving  that  entire  to  the  eldest.  And 
this  it  was  that  decided  me  in  the  resolution  I 
have  adopted  in  letting  that  pass  nnimpaired  ts 
Charles,  by  being  myself  the  guardian  of  it  dll 
uiy  death.  By  that  time  he  will  have  attained 
years  and  experience,  which  he  now  wants,  to 
husband  it  properly." 

John  Ferret  had  found  it  impossible  to  afoid 
breaking  in  on  this  relation  with  sundry  **  Ohs!" 
and  ''Ays!*'  and  other  interjections,  during  iti 
course ;  but  at  its  termination  he  stood  with  uplifted 
hands  and  eyes,  in  an  amazement  of  admiraUoi 
too  great  to  find  relief  in  words. 

Sir  Richard  had,  however,  omitted  to  commQiii- 
cate  to  his  listener  the  principal,  or,  rather,  we  would 
say,  the  real  cause  of  his  resolution,  —  a  caoie 
which  would  never  have  entered  the  thought  even 
of  the  most  imaginative.  Sir  Richard  Waring 
was  a  poor  man  !  Yes,  the  proud — the  apparently 
wealthy  merchant,  was  fast  approaching  the  brink 
of  ruin ;  and  if  some  vigorous  steps  were  not  soon 
taken  to  retrieve  his  fortunes,  disgrace,  povertji 
and  shame  threatened  to  be  his  lot. 

He  had,  in  fact,  been  taken  in  his  own  toils. 
That  interview  with  King  Henry  had  sapped  his 
growing  prosperity.  The  honour  which  it  brought 
him  had  been  his  undoing.  He  had  been  marked 
at  the  court  as  a  wealthy  and  loyal  man,  and  his 
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s  had  been  heavily  taxed  to  maintain  the 
ftTAur  he  believed  himself  to  possess  there,  and  to 
secure  the  reversion  of  Sir  Edward's  forfeited 
estates,  whose  occupant  still  lived  through  years 
that  seemed  to  have  no  ending. — as.  indeed,  gene- 
rally happens  when  there  is  an  anxious  heir  in 
expectancy. 

The  title  of  honour,  too,  had  touched  a  new 
chord  of  selfishness, — pride ;  and  led  him  to  cut  off 
the  meaner  portion  of  his  trade,  which  appeared 
incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  a  worshipful 
knight.  At  the  pame  time,  it  tempted  him  into 
a  magnificence  of  living,  very  different  from  the 
hamble  economy  of  his  earlier  days. 

Some  unsuccessful  speculations  in  trade  had 
followed;  but  these  might  have  been  easily  re- 
trieved, but  for  the  heavy  dead  weight  of  that 
exientiive  establishment  which  he  dared  not  re- 
trench, lest  his  credit  should  suffer,  and  which 
had  now,  indeed,  become  a  necessary  food  to  his 

tde. 
Such  was  the  position  of  Sir  Richard  Waring 
mien  the  report  of  tlie  sudden  illness  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overton  laid  open  to  him  a  prospect  of 
relief,  to  be  obtained,  not  by  a  distant  and  contin- 
gent succession,  but  by  securing  a  supply  of  wealth 
at  once  ample  and  immediate.  He  had,  accord- 
ingly, left  home  personally  1o  examine  the  state  of 
>  the  entail,  and  had  then  sped  to  the  dying  man's 
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house  to  make  those  other  arrangementB,    tb^ 
saccess  of  which  we  have  just  heard  him  hhiM^^ 

relate. 

To  retam,  however,  from  this  d^ressioii' 
John  Ferret's  hands  and  eyes  were  sUU  raised  is 
ecstatic  admiration,  when  the  door  soddeslf 
burst  open,  and  Father  Lawrence  entered  the 
room. 

With  a  flushed  cheek  and  an  eje  whose  angry 
fire  had  something  almost  awful  in  it,  finon  the 
strange  contrast  with  its  usual  mild  and  benigi 
expression,  he  approached  the  merchant,  and,  r^ 
gardless  of  the  presence  of  the  now  restless  and 
disturbed  secretary,  said,  in  a  stem  tone, — 

"  Tell  me.  Sir  Richard  Waring— tell  me  with 
your  own  lips — if  it  is  true  that  you  have  dared 
assert  a  stain  is  on  those  precious  children*! 
birth?" 

**  Truly,  good  Father,  I  had  no  hand  in  their 
birth,  and  therefore  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 
Had  you — that  you  would  seem  so  much  better 
informed  ?  " 

'*  Sir,  this  light  jesting  is  ill  fitted  to  so  grave 
a  theme.  Sir  Richard  Waring,  the  ten  thousand 
eyes  of  heaven  are  on  your  face — the  ears  rf 
angels,  and  of  her,  the  dead,  listen  for  your 
reply!  Have  you  dared  insult  that  innocent 
maiden's  ear  with  tales  against  her  mother's 
fame?" 
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Sir  Richard,  who  had  been  listening  with  an 
^^tised  smile,  and  tapping  the  ground  gently 
^^  his  foot,  replied, — 

"That  innocent  maiden  soared  rather  too 
^^  in  nnbecoming  pride;  and  I  did  but  bring 
W  down  to  earth  by  a  lesson  of  humility,  which 
I  bad  thought  a  h<Ay  man  like  you  must  have 
Approved.  For  what  I  told  her,  it  was  but  the 
old  tale,  current  in  all  the  lips  of  Hull  fifteen 
years  ago ;  and  some  still  live  who  heard  it 
Aen  repeated  in  the  presence  of  one  good 
Father  Lawrence,  who  let  it  go  uncontra- 
dicted!" 

*' Serpent!'*  cried  the  old  man,  much  agi- 
tated, ''thou  knowest  the  tale  was  thine  own, 
and  that  I  was  forced  to  silence.  Oh !  it  was 
a  wicked  silence,  and  many  a  heavy  penance 
have  I  imposed  upon  myself  for  that  sio.  But 
I  had  thought  it  atoned  for,  and  its  bitterness 
past." 

**  One  witness  of  their  parents'  marriage,  my 
good  friend,  would  be  worth  all  your  penances." 

''  Sir  Richard,  I  appeal  from  man  to  Heaven  ! 
They  cannot  pass  another  night  under  this  roof. 
Give  them  up,  then,  what  remains  of  the  large 
anm  their  fisitber  placed  in  your  hands  for  their 
use,  and  we  will  at  once  depart  and  find  a 
home  elsewhere." 

''The  large  sum  placed  in  my  hands!"  said 
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the  merchant,  with  affected   suqirise.     **Wb^ 
new  tale  is  this  ? '' 

'^  You  would  not  dare   deny  that  trust  f 
cried  the  Father,  with  amazement.     "  My  fsr^ 
eyes  saw  the  gold  prepared — the  jewels,  too-*-"^ 
and  I  will  testify  before  the  world " 

*'  Hark  you,    priest!"    said    the    merchant^ ^ 
sternly,  'M  have  let  you   talk  your  fill;    vA^ 
in  truth,  an  old  man  like  you  must  be  wearied 
with  so  lengthy  a  harangue.     Now,  hear  me.    K 
will  not  enter  upon  what  my  kinsman  confideS 
to  my  charge.     Be  what  it  may,  I  will  acconot 
for  it — to  him,  if  living;  to  his  lawful  hein, if 
he  be  dead  ;  or  to  the  state,  if  it  shall  claim  it 
as   the  property   of  an  attainted  man.    As  yoo 
can  plead  no  right  to  interfere  by  any  of  these 
titles,    I   deny   you   any   further   answer.      If  I 
have  goods  intrusted  to  my  care,  it  is  my  double 
duty,  as  a  prudent  and  an  honest  man,  to  see 
I  do  not  yield  them  up  to  any  one  having  no 
legal  right  to  their  possession.    This  you  yourself 
will  not  dispute." 

The  old  man  was  silent ;  for,  in  truth,  be 
could  not  find  any  satisfactory  reply  to  gainsay 
so  self-evident  a  proposition.  The  merchant 
saw  his  advantage ;  and  continued,  in  a  gentler 
tone, — 

'*  You   had   almost   angered   me  :    but   look 
now  at  the  folly  of  your  purpose.     If  you  should 
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remove  these  maidens  from  my  roof,  I  wash  my 
bands  of  any  further  care  of  their  support.  1  can- 
not yield  into  another's  charge,  even  if  I  possess 
H,  that  which  bae  been  intrusted  to  myself  alone. 
To  what,  then,  would  you  doom  them?  —  to 
poverty,  to  suffering,  to  want.  You  quarrel 
with  my  words,  but  judge  me,  I  pray  you,  by 
iny  actions.  What  do  I  purpose  by  these  maid- 
ens?— Their  wrong?  No!  But  wealth,  honour, 
ctstion  ;  —  a  destiny  ae  proud  as  their  father,  in 
his  happiest  days,  could  have  desired  for  them." 

"  Sir  Richard,  I  am  no  match  for  you  in 
words.  Your  reasons  appear  sound,  and  need 
more  wit  than  mine  to  answer  them.  But  my 
heart  must  stand  me  in  the  place  of  argument ; 
and  what  1  feel  to  be  right,  no  speech  of  man 
eball  turn  me  from.  You  have  proposed  mar- 
riage to  Katharine,     That  cannot  be  !  " 

"  That  must,  and  shall  be,"  said  the  merchant, 
quietly. 

"  Without  her  own  consent  ?" 

"With  or  without  it  —  as  she  chooses.  I 
have  resolved ;  and  do  not  yield  to  the  caprice 
of  girla." 

"Then  I  forbid  it;  and  I  say  it  shall  not  be! 
My  innocent  child  shall  not  be  prostituted  to 
wealth,  or  honours,  or  the  will  of  man,  or  to  any 
consideration  that  the  words  of  man  can  shape 
to  look  like  truth,  but  which  is  falsehood ! " 
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"Hear  me,  idiot!"  cried  the  merchant,  gtn 
noyed  beyond  endurance. 

"  No — I  will  hear  no  more.  I  did  listen  Uf 
yon  once  before,  against  my  consdenoe;  wad 
bitterly  do  I  now  repent  it.  I  know  the  cmmiB^ 
of  your  words ;  and  that  my  simplicity  can  hi 
no  answer  to  them.  But  when  your  actions,  Sr 
Richard,  would  be  evil,  no  arguments  can  change 
their  nature." 

Sir  Richard  looked  with  something  litte 
short  of  amazement  on  the  excited  old  iBta» 
whose  simple  and  almost  childish  habits  iis 
ordinary  life  had  little  led  him  to  expect  sodi 
a  vigorous  outbreaking  of  common  sense.  Bat 
with  innocent  and  guileless  minds,  strong  feeliii|p 
will  often  supply  the  place  of  wisdom.  In  Ae 
e very-day  affairs  of  the  world,  a  thousand  frifo- 
lous  thoughts  may  seize  and  distract  the  atten- 
tion ;  but  in  moments  of  strong  excitementi 
the  honest  heart  stands  in  the  place  of  judgment; 
and  its  natural  instinct  of  right,  with  unpremedi- 
tated force,  pours  forth  feelings  in  the  place  of 
reasons,  which  sophistry  will  in  vain  endeavonr 
to  overturn.  Like  Ulysses  with  the  Syrens,  its 
ear  may  be  closed  against  every  sound,  but  its 
very  deafness  is  its  preservation. 

'^  And  what   do  you   purpose?"    asked  Sir 
Richard,  with  some  curiosity. 

<*To  trust  in  Heaven!"  said  the  old  man, 
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•^'^ng  his  arms  with  fervour.  "You  have 
»MWii  me  that  hope  from  man  is  vain ;  but  I  will 
*PP^  there,  where  the  persecuted  and  oppressed 
M  never  forgotten,  and  where  the  orphan  shall 
^  he  suflfered  to  fail!  Sir  Richard  Waring, 
■"^^1! — I  fear  nothing — I  will  conduct  my 
P'^^ioos  lambs  to  one  of  the  pious  houses  in 
^  neighbourhood,  where  they  will,  at  least,  be 
^wed  an  asylum  till  their  father  shall  return  ; 
^  for  myself,  I  have  strength,  health,  and 
^me  learning;  and,  I  doubt  not,  a  provision 
^ill  be  found  for  me  also." 

The  merchant  listened  in  some  surprise  to 
^hat  appeared  so  well-digested  a  plan  for  the 
^"'eAige  of  the  orphans,  and  then  replied,-*- 

"  Truly,  priest,  for  a  churchman,  you  have 
^ore  worldly  wisdom  than  I  was  disposed  to  give 
^ou  credit  for.  The  only  objection  to  your  plan 
Is,  that  it  b  impracticable.** 

"The  charge  of  its  execution  will  rest,  not 
with  Sir  Richard  Waring,  but  with  me,"  said  the 
old  man,  gravely. 

"  Nay,  not  with  you  neither,  good  Father. 
You  will  find  your  time  fully  occupied  with  your 
own  affairs.  Your  Suffragan  desires  your  instant 
presence.  He  is  now  at  York  ;  and  I  am 
charged  to  send  you  to  him  without  delay." 

"  The  Suffragan  Bishop ! "  exclaimed  the 
Father,  in  surprise;  "I  shall  be  honoured  in  his 

p2 
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lordship's  notice.  But  he  will  not  chide  me 
a  short  tarrying  ou  such  a  work  of  love.  Rol^^ 
Pursglove  is  a  learned  man  and  a  friend  t 
learning,  and  I  shall  safely  plead  my  cause  befbn 
him." 

''Priest!"  said  Sir  Richard,  rising,  and  re- 
suming   his    accustomed   sternness,    '*  you    are 
cited  before  your  superior   to  answer  touching 
certain  passages  in  your  life  most  unbecoming 
to  your  sacred  function.     In  these  days  of  infi-* 
delity  and  schism,  her  Highnesses  Council  liA^ 
thought  fit  to  order  a  special  watch  to  be  k^ 
over  the  purity  of  the  Church.     It  is  reported  of 
you   that  you  have   much  consorted — and  iti* 
believed  for  infamous  purposes — with  a  heretie 
woman  of  this  town,  Joan  Armistead  by  name; 
and   thus  rendered   yourself   obnoxious    to  the 
penalties  the  law  inflicts  on  recreant  priests,  who, 
by   lewd   lives   or    unholy  leaguing   with  unbe- 
lievers, disgrace  their  calling " 

''  Hold  ! "  cried  the  old  man,  as  soon  tf 
amazement  and  indignation  allowed  him  breath. 
''  I  will  not  believe  that  any  live  so  wicked  ts 
thus  to  report  of  me  and  of  that  worthy,  piooB 
woman.  I  would  that  many  whom  the  Chureb 
folds  closely  in  her  bosom  were  as  good  Christ- 
ians, though,  on  some  points,  she  may  be  in 
the  errors  of  a  mistaken  judgment !  No ;  if  any 
have  dared  so  to  represent  of  her  and  of  me,  it  is 
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P^'^lf,  Sir  Richard  Waring,  in  the  hope  to 
™  my  poor  children  of  their  last  protector. 
"^^  the  deep-laid  artifice  shall  fail.  I  will  not 
•"'•  I  will  disregard  even  the  Bishop's  call  till  I 
we  placed  those  innocent  ones  in  security  ;  and 
then  I  will  trust  to  the  pious  cause  of  my  delay  to 
8^>n  its  pardon." 

**  Vain  man !  behold  the  order  for  your  arrest, 
^^fided  to  me  as  a  magistrate  to  secure  its 
^ccution."  And  he  held  the  paper  before  the 
West's  scarce-believing  eyes.  "  Now,  are  you 
^nvinced  that  you  all  are  in  my  power — that 
your  struggles  and  resistance  are  vain,  and  all 
^our  opposition  hopeless?  In  striving  with  me, 
^oa  have  not  to  do  with  a  child.  Be  then 
advised.  This  marriage  must  and  shall  take 
place  to-morrow!  Give  me,  then,  your  assist- 
ance ;  and  my  power  and  influence  may  serve 
to  extricate  yon  from  your  present  trouble.  But 
to  secure  these,  yon  must  see  Katharine  and 
use  your  persuasion  and  authority  to  compel 
her  to  a  compliance  with  that,  which  is  at  once 
my  will  and  her  advantage, — that,  to  which,  if 
she  refuse,  force  shall  compel  her,  while  yon  are 
far  away ;  and  you  yourself  shall,  in  imprison- 
ment and  disgrace,  find  the  reward  of  your  in- 
gratitude to  your  best  benefactor.  Choose, 
then,  for  I  have  ended.** 

**  I  have  chosen/*  said  the  old  man,  with 
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dignity.   <*  I  will,  indeed,  Bee  the  dear  duld; 
it  shall  be  to  fortify  her  mind  in  apjiorftiQtt  * 
such  tyrannjy  and  to  urge  her,  by  erery  eomUler* 
ation  I  can  lay  before  her,  never  to  g^  ier  . 
hand  where  her  undivided  heart  has  not  gM 
before  it.** 

** Enough!  Then  you  see  her  not  at  all;' 
and  the  merchant  nodded  to  his  seeretaiy,  vho 
had  for  some  time  been  eagerly  presenting  Un* 
self  for  orders ;  and  who  now  qaickly  left  At 
chamber,  and  returned  the  next  minute  atteuM 
by  ^o  catchpoles. 

'^  There  is  your  prisoner,**  said  Sir  Rieharl, 
addressing  them;  ''and  there  is  the  warrant  of 
the  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Hull  for  his  apprehen* 
sion.  You  will  proceed  immediately  to  York; 
but  travel  by  easy  stages,  for  he  is  an  old  man, 
and  I  would  be  Careful  of  his  health.  Bat  see 
that  he  have  communication  with  no  one — either 
in  this  house  or  on  the  road.  I  hold  you  respon- 
sible for  his  safe  keeping.'* 

The  priest  looked  wildly  round  for  a  moment, 
as  though  then  first  comprehending  the  extent 
of  his  danger,  and  searching  for  some  mode  of 
escape.  But  soon  recovering  himself,  in  the 
strength  of  conscious  innocence,  he  raised  Ilia 
hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  cried, — 

**  Thou  seest  this ;  but  Thou  wilt  not  snflbr 
the  wicked  to  prosper  for  ever ;  neither  wilt  Tlioa 
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^i^ke  tbem  that  trust  in  Thee.     Are  we  not  all 
^  Thy  hands  ?  though,  indeed,  Thy  ways  are 
)>att  our  finding  out." 

Sir  Richard  made  a  signal  to  the  officers; 
who,  laying  their  hands,  though  gently  and  re- 
spectfully, on  the  old  man,  led  him  unresisting 
from  the  room. 

"Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!**  cried  John  Ferret, 
half  suffocated  with  suppressed  laughter  ;  '*  how 
well  that  was  done !  I  never  saw  any  thing  half 
BO  good  in  my  life !  To  give  him  easy  journeys, 
too,  for  his  health! — oh,  capital! — for  fear  he 
should  be  discharged  too  soon,  and  come  back 
again  before  we  want  him.  Oh,  Sir  Richard, 
what  a  wonderful  man  you  are !  That  is  the  finest 
thing  I  ever  saw  !*' 

But  the  merchant  looked  grave,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  secretary  immediately  looked  grave 
also;  and  then  eagerly  inquired, — 

••Shall  I  bring  the  contract,  Sir  Richard? 
It  is  all  prepared — quite  in  form  —  nothing 
wanting  but  the  signatures." 

•'  Yes.  Give  it  me ;"  and,  as  he  took  the 
paper,  and  glanced  over  its  contents,  a  smile 
played  on  his  lip  as  he  mentally  summed  up  the 
manors,  villages,  lands,  and  money,  of  which  that 
should  make  him  lord.  ••  Come,  Master  Ferret, 
you  shall  be  witness  to  the  signature;  which  shall 
be  in  golden  letters  for  your  own  fortunes  too." 
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While  this  scene  was  pasring  in  the  nc^^^ 
chant's  study,  the  usters  had  been  •ittnig' 
anxious  silence^  listening  to  erery  aoand  tMm^ 
passed,  and  to  every  foot  that  trod.    Kalhaiin^' 
eyes  were  vacantly  directed  through  the  wiukr^ 
to  the  empty  court  below,  while  Rose,  retired  id  ^ 
comer,  was  sobbing  oyer  her  own  share  of  tbeif 
common  grief.      For,  in  spite  of  herself,  ImT 
rebel  heart  would  suggest  how  happy  die  shoaU 
now  have  been,  but  for  her  sister's  onfortanate 
embroilment  with  Sir  Richard.     And  then  the 
question  naturally  arose, — Was  he  really  so  voy 
disagreeable  a  man,  that  it  was  imposuble  to 
love  and  to  marry  him,  when  so  many  people 
would  be  made  happy  by  it? 

But,  the  next  moment,  the  unworthy  doubt 
was  banished ;  and  she  admitted  that  Katharine's 
determination  was  quite  right; — that,  indeed, 
for  worlds,  she  would  not  attempt  to  dissuade 
her  from  it.  But,  then,  poor  Charles  was  not 
to  blame  —  he  hart  no  part  in  it;  and  it  was 
really  very  hard  that  he  and  she  should  siif> 
fer  for  other  people's  misdoings.  She  was  re* 
called  from  this  train  of  thought  by  her  sister's 
sudden  exclamation,  while  pointing  to  the 
court*yard, — 

*^  Rose — look  here!  What  can  this  mean? 
Father  Lawrence  is  leaving  the  house,  dreaeed  as 
for  a  journey,  and  in  company  with  two  strange 
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^^!  See!  they  are  mounting  on  horseback, 
^^  quitting  the  court  together." 

'*  O  Kate !  they  are  taking  him  away  to 
^'^'^aon,  or  something  terrible;  and  we  are  to  be 
^^^  alone  with  this  dreadful  man.  and  no  friend 
^  the  world  near — except  Charles.** 

'*  And  Walter  Armistead,"  thought  Katharine, 
mentally,  as  she  reflected  with  hope  on  the  appli- 
cation she  had  made  for  his  assistance. 

Small  time  was,  however,  now  allowed  for 
speculation,  for  a  well-known  footstep  sounded 
through  the  gallery;  and,  the  next  minute,  Sir 
Richard  Waring,  accompanied  by  his  satellite, 
entered  the  chamber.  Summoning  all  her  cou- 
rage, Katharine  inquired,  hurriedly, — 

**  Sir  Richard,  where  have  you  sent  Father 
Lawrence?    Whither  is  he  gone?" 

**  He  is  gone  to  York,"  answered  the  mer- 
chant, calmly. 

"When  will  he  return?" 

"  That,  I  cannot  guess ;  but,  assuredly,  not 
till  long  after  our  wedding,  sweetheart,"  he  re- 
plied, with  a  smile. 

*^  You  surely  have  not  withdrawn  from  me 
my  only  friend;  and  in  the  hour  I  need  him 
most?" 

**  No,  I  have  not  withdrawn  him.  He  has 
been  arrested  on  the  Bisbop*s  summons  to  answer 
before  his  superior  for  some  of  his  late  practices. 
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But  Still,  I  thinky  I  may  ventare  to  predict 
the  period  of  his  return  will  he  r^ulated  by 
of  your  obedience." 

**  Oh,  Heaven!"  cried  the  affngfated  girl, 
ing  her  hands  in  agony — **  what  new  plot  is 
trived  against  us?*' 

'*  No  plot,  fair  mistress ;  you  do  but  see  ha^ 
all  things  conspire  to  bend  your  stubborn  will  to 
my  resolutions  for  your  advantage.     Eveiy  ioof 
of  escape  is  closed  against  you.    You  are  alooff 
without  a  friend,  or  home,  or  means,  but  such  ai 
I  provide  you ;  and  I  offer  you  my  name,  my 
wealth,  my  honours,  my  home, — and  my  affec- 
tion," he  added,  after  a  pause,  iEts  though  he  had 
forgotten  that  unimportant  item  in  the  catalogue 
of  advantages  to  be  obtained.   '*  Your  rejection  of 
an  exchange  like  this  can  proceed  from  girlish 
obstinacy  only;  to  which,  I  tell  you  again,  Katha- 
rine, I  will  never  yield.    The  effects  of  your  re- 
sistance are  already  involving  those  you  love  the 
best.     Your  sister's  happiness  waits  on  your  de- 
cision alone ;    for  the  same  day  shall  wed  you 
both ;  and  your  fond  old  preceptor  will  languish 
in  a  dungeon  till  the  wife  of  Sir  Richard  Waring 
shall  exert  herself  for  his  release ;  for  I  tell  you, 
I  have  the  power  to  accomplish  that,  though  I 
will    not   do    it   while    my   success    would    but 
strengthen  the  barriers  against  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  my  will." 
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Against  reasons  and  inducements  like  these, 

It  heart  could  hold  its  purpose  7    We  fear  that 

^^^tiiarine's  could  not,  had  it  not  been  supported 

^  the  thought,  that,  even  while  they  spoke,  the 

^«terous  and  devoted  Walter  Armistead  was  no 

^^labt  taking  steps  for  her  deliyerance ;  and  that, 

^^Hhin  a  few  hours,  she  should  be  able  to  cldm 

^*t>tectioii  from  that  unknown  but  still  sunriv- 

^^  relatiye,  who,  she  could  not  doubt,  would 

^^eeive   and   guard  his  grandchildren  in   their 

^iitreas. 

Fortified  by  this  hope,  and  by  that  higher 
confidence  which  the  instructor  of  her  youth  bad 
early  and  successfully  laboured  to  instil,  and  the 
hour  of  whose  trial  appeared  now  to  have  arrived, 
her  mind  had  power  to  free  itself  from  the  web 
her  persecutor  sought  to  throw  around  it.  She 
saw  him  in  his  true  colour,  and  the  feeling  which 
had  before  been  but  fear  and  dislike,  now  grew 
to  horror  and  shuddering  disgust. 

**  Come,  Kate/'  said  the  merchant,  smiling 
htt  sweetest,  *'  you  are  fairly  beaten,  and  cannot 
escape — so  we  will  sign  the  contract  at  once," 
and  he  laid  the  parchment  before  her. 

With  an  eye  unflinchingly  fixed  on  his,  she 
took  it  from  his  hand,  and  stepping  back  a  pace, 
cast  it  into  the  fire,  which  burned  brightly  on  the 
hearth  behind  her. 

John  Ferret,  uttering  a  cry  of  horror,  sprang 
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forward  to  rescae  the  martyr  from  the  flamd  tt 
which  it  writhed  and  crackled.    Katharnie  it- 
tempted  to  stay  him  till  the  work  of  deatmctioii 
should  be  complete — hot  in  vain.     He  jmkd 
her  rudely  aside,  with  a  force  that  had  neiilj 
thrown  her  to  the  ground,  and  seized  the  pettii 
document  he  had  felt  such  pride  in  framing.  B«t 
to  no  purpose  did  he  pull,  stretch,  and  endeaTOV 
to  smooth  it  to  its  original  comeliness:  aeorchsd, 
blackened,  and  shrivelled,  it  defied  his  efiortk 
It  was  saved,  indeed,  but  maimed  and  erij^M 
beyond  all  hope  of  service.    To  execute  it  whs 
impossible. 

With  a  look  of  pitiable  despair  the  secretary 
turned  to  his  master  and  shook  his  head.  Bat 
the  merchant  paid  do  attention  to  his  dumb  show. 
At  this  instance  of  daring  rebellion  in  his  ward. 
Sir  Richard's  cheek  grew  pale  with  n^,  and  his 
eye  glared  on  her.  Mastering,  however,  the  out- 
ward expression  of  his  passion,  he  said,  in  a  steady 
voice, — 

^*  Now,  Mistress,  you  will  please  to  retire  fo 
your  own  chamber;  and  you.  Rose,  will  bear 
her  company.  A  night's  fasting  and  quiet  will 
make  you  calmer  and  more  obedient  to- 
morrow." 

'*  Never  I "  cried  the  fair  girl,  with  indignation. 
Submitting,  however,  to  the  ungracious  com* 
mand,  she  bent  her  steps,  accompanied  by  her 
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trembling  sister,  to  their  own  room ;  whither  the 
merchant  followed  them. 

He  carefully  examined  the  chamber,  opened  the 
casement,  and  Barveyed,  well  satisfied,  its  imprac- 
ticable height  from  the  court  below;  and  con- 
Tineed  himself  of  the  impossibility  of  its  serving 
as  a  mode  of  escape.  Then,  sarcastically  wishing 
them  all  the  benefits  which  quiet  and  a  night's 
repose  could  yield,  he  left  the  room;  —  the  door 
closed  behind  him  —  the  heavy  lock  was  heard  to 
grate — the  key  was  withdrawn — and  the  tread  of 
his  retiring  foot  grew  faint  along  the  gallery. 

That  grating  of  the  lock,  that  withdrawal  of 
the  key,  sounded  the  death-knell  of  all  poor 
Katharine's  cherished  hopes.  The  chance  of 
flight  was  now  cut  off  beyond  relief;  and,  her 
mind  sinking  at  once  from  the  unnatural  tension 
at  which  it  had  been  kept,  the  weak,  timid  girl 
alone  remained ;  and,  flinging  herself  on  the 
bed  in  an  agony  of  despair,  she  refused  to  be 
comforted. 

In  vain  Rose  caressed,  and  endeavoured  to 
console  her  with  words  of  love,  of  sympathy,  and 
of  encouragement.  They  fell  upon  a  deadened 
ear  —  the  string  of  hope  was  broken,  and  no 
sound  would  make  it  vibrate  now. 

'^  Rose,  Rose,  you  do  not  know  what  I  have 
lost!  Help  was  provided  for  us  —  the  means  of 
escape  this  very  night  were  prepared.    They  will 
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wait  for  us — they  will  expect  oar  comiDg.  I  had 
obtained  the  knowledge  of  the  road  —  all  aeemed 
secure  —  but  now,  with  insult  added  to  outrage, 
we  are  made  prisoners.  The  door  is  locked  upon 
us — the  key  remoyed — our  very  liberty  within 
the  house  forbid.  This  I  had  not  foreseen  — 
this  I  could  not  have  expected — but  it  destroys 
all." 

''Yet  he  shall  find,"  she  said,  riring  and 
proudly  drawing  up  her  form,  while  her  bine  eyes 
flashed  through  their  tears  with  a  woman's  pride, 
—  **  he  shall  find  that  the  daughter  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Waring  is  neither  to  be  conquered  by  force 
nor  by  threats ;  and  that  she  will  die  rather  than 
thus  unmaidenly  give  her  hand  where  her  heart 
feels  but  loathing  and  disgust ! " 

And  then  again  sinking  on  the  bed,  she  drew 
from  her  bosom  the  little  silver  arrow,  that,  like 
Lovers  own,  had  lain  concealed  there.  The  point 
was  red  and  wet  with  blood !  She  started  in 
horror  at  what  appeared  so  fearful  an  omen.  She 
bad  not  felt,  when  she  first  flung  herself  down  in 
her  passionate  grief,  that  the  sharp  toy  had 
pierced  her  skin. 

She  now  sat  and  gazed  mournfully  upon  it, 
and  the  tears  ran  silently  down  her  cheeks,  as 
she  thought  of  the  fairy  visions  that  had  floated 
before  her,  when  she  heard  the  words  "  Fitx- 
Aleyn  sends  you  this !  **     And  should  Love's  first 
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token  be  Btalned  8o  soon  with  blood !  She  oouU 
not  shake  off  the  chill  of  that  thought.  Tnie,  it 
was  a  mere  easualty — a  trifling  accident — a  pin 
might  have  done  the  same.  She  knew  it,  bat 
her  mind  was  unhinged,  her  spirit  shaken,  and 
that  red  drop  clung  to  it  as  an  evil  augury. 

The  day  passed  on  —  the  twilight  fell  —  the 
distant  sounds  of  the  bustling  town  grew  Ceiint 
and  few.  The  darkness  came  —  and  still  no  step 
i^proached  that  solitary  chamber.  The  hours 
passed  by  —  she  could  not  guess  how  many ;  but 
the  slow  tread  of  feet,  followed  by  the  shutting  of 
distant  doors,  announced  that  the  time  of  rest 
had  come.  Then  followed  silence  —  a  long,  un- 
broken, deathlike  stillness,  which  oppressed  the 
sense  with  its  weight.  Minutes  grew  to  hours, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  the  midnight  must 
be  long  past. 

Rose,  whose  grief  was  of  a  less  acute  character, 
had  sobbed  herself  to  sleep — but  Katharine  still 
sat  and  watched ;  with  burning  eyes  that  had 
no  thought  of  rest,  and  an  ear  that  throbbed 
with  its  own  pulse  in  the  absence  of  every  other 
sound. 

On  a  sudden  she  fancied  she  heard  a  slight 
noise  in  the  gallery  on  to  which  her  chamber 
opened.  It  might  be  fancy — yet  it  had  sounded 
like  the  stealthy  step  of  an  unshod  foot.  Her 
heart  beat  violently,  and,  catching  her  sister's 
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hand,  she  woke  her,  aod  they  Ibtened  breath- 
lessly. 

Again  the  noise  was  beard,  and  at  their  door, 
where  it  paused  —  and  then  a  faint,  low  tapping 
appeared  to  bespeak  their  attention. 

Rose  uttered  an  involuntary  cry,  but  a  gentle 
*'  Hsh !  '*  and  a  trembling  pressure  from  her  sister's 
hand,  restored  her  to  silence. 

And  then  there  was  a  low,  creaking  sound,  as 
if  of  screws  being  removed  from  their  places,  — 
then  something  heavy  was  carefully  laid  on  the 
ground,  and  the  door  moved  on  its  hinges, — and 
then  the  same  stealthy  footstep  was  heard  depart- 
ing, till  it  was  lost,  and  grew  inaudible,  in  the 
distance. 

Again,  all  was  still ;  and,  scarcely  able  to  trust 
her  senses,  Katharine  arose  and  approached  the 
door — it  was  open.  A  friend  alone,  however  ob- 
tained or  admitted,  could  have  done  this ;  and, 
dismissing  all  fears  and  misgivings,  the  sisters 
resolved  unhesitatingly  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
means  of  escape  thus  unexpectedly  afforded 
them;  and,  hastily  wrapping  themselves  in  their 
riding -dresses,  they  crept  silently  from  the 
apartment. 

As  they  traversed  the  gallery,  a  ray  of  light 
shot  from  the  keyhole  of  one  of  the  chambers, 
and  a  low  sound  of  whispering  voices  was  heard 
within.     It  was  Sir  Richard  Waring's  room.    Al- 
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most  sinking  with  terror,  and  unnerved  by  feel- 
ings little  differing  from  those  of  nightmare,  they 
had  scarcely  strength  to  pass  the  door.  But  they 
did  pass  it,  and  the  door  remained  closed. 

They  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  hastily 
descended,  shuddering  lest  every  creak  of  the  dry 
boards  should  betray  their  flight.  They  crossed 
the  hall,  stumbling  in  the  darkness,  and  reached 
the  back-door.  It  was  fastened  —  but  by  bolts 
and  bars  alone. 

The  heavy  bolts  grated  with  a  harshness  that 
thrilled  through  their  very  souls ;  and  each 
thought  she  heard  a  slight  movement  by  her 
side — but  it  might  be  fancy  only — and  to  pause 
now  would  be  madness. 

The  bolts  were  drawn,  and  the  ponderous  bar 
alone  remained.  To  lift  this  from  its  fastening 
required  the  effort  of  their  united  strength ;  and, 
as  it  was  raised  from  the  hook  that  held  it,  the 
weight  overcame  them,  and  it  slipped  from  their 
grasp. 

For  an  instant  they  paused,  breathless  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  crash  that  was  to  follow  :  but 
the  bar  swung  heavily  and  dully  down,  as  though 
striking  on  some  soft  substance,  while  a  sound 
half-way  between  a  grunt  and  a  groan  appeared 
to  acknowledge  the  blow. 

But  fear  now  left  them  no  time  for  thought. 
The    latch  was   raised  —  the   door  swung  open; 
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and  they  were  standing  in  a  smaU,  dark,  deserted, 
and  silent  street  of  the  town  —  while  they  heard 
the  door  again  close  softly  behind  them,  the  bar 
was  gently  replaced,  the  bolts  redrawn,  and  they 
were  left  alone  in  solitude  on  the  outside  of  the 
walls  that  had  sheltered  them  through  so  many 
years. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


"  StuI]  sgeJ  men,  like  iged  trees, 

Sirike  deeper  iheir  rile  rool 

SbaD  tbflir  pala  willieTvil  faanda  bp  still  Eiretched  oat. 
Trembling  il  onte  with  eagernesa  and  age  1 
With  >Tirice  aad  convulaioas,  gruping  hsni  1  " — Ycang. 
••  111  be  huged  if  (Dine  al«n»l  vUliin, 
Sona  boij  tad  inainualing  rogue, 
Hu  Dot  deTiaed  Ihie  alaader  V—Othilh. 


Ok  finding  themselves  alone  in  the  street,  and  at 
that  solitary  hour,  the  sisters  trembled  and  clung 
closely  to  each  other.  All  was  silent  and  dark  ; 
and  they  looked  round  in  vain  for  the  friend  who 
had  been  gumnioned  to  their  aid. 

They  appeared  only  to  have  made  an  exchange 
of  dangers,  and  for  a  moment  almost  desired  to 
be  again  within  the  walls  they  had  loft,  so  uncer- 
tain were  they  now  what  course  to  pursue,  and  so 
feBrful  a  task  did  it  appear  for  the  two  young 
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girls  to  traverse  alone  the  deserted  streets  of  the 
sleeping  town. 

For  Katharine  now  first  remembered,  that,  in 
her  hurried  letter,  she  had  omitted  to  appoint  any 
place  of  meeting. 

The  next  moment,  however,  they  heard  a 
stealthy  foot  approaching,  and  their  own  xiames 
called  in  a  low  whisper ;  and*  ere  another  instant 
had  passed,  Walter  Armistead  was  by  their  side. 

Taking  a  hand  of  each  in  his  own,  he  pressed 
them  warmly,  and,  without  a  word  spoken  on 
either  side,  he  proceeded  to  conduct  them  on  their 
way,  which  he  hurriedly  led  through  the  most 
retired  and  unfrequented  parts  of  the  town. 

**  But  this  is  not  the  way  to  yoar  mother's 
house,"  at  length  Katharine  said :  *^  where  are 
the  horses  ?  "  ' 

"  You  are  but  half  a  practical  heroine,"  an- 
swered Walter,  smiling;  "  you  forget  that  the 
gates  are  closed, — it  is  past  midnight." 

Katharine  stopped,  terror-struck,  "  Oh 
Heaven  !*'  she  cried,  ''  what  can  be  done?  Delay 
is  ruin — we  shall  be  pursued — the  gates  will  be 
watched !" 

''  Do  not  fear,"  said  her  companion,  en* 
couragingly,  '^  I  have  provided  for  that.  Like 
other  hunted  game,  when  the  land  fails  us  we 
must  take  to  the  water  !  I  have  a  boat  prepared, 
in  which  we  shall  quietly  pass  up  theriver  till 
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we  are  without  the  walls  of  the  town,  when  you 
shall  find  every  thing  at  hand  for  as  rapid  a  flight 
as  yon  can  desire.  Though/'  he  added^  laughing, 
•*  why  we  fly,  or  whither  we  are  going,  I  have  not 
the  remotest  idea.** 

*'  You  shall  know  all.  But  do  not  ask  me  now ; 
I  cannot  talk  nor  think  till  we  are  safe." 

They  had  now  reached  one  of  those  narrow 
lanes  leading  from  the  High  Street  to  the  water, 
and  passing  down  it  they  found  at  its  extremity  a 
boat  moored.  In  this  Walter  placed  his  charge ; 
and,  under  pretence  of  screening  them  from  the 
night  air,  threw  a  large  cloth  over  them,  which 
completely  concealed  their  persons,  and,  in  fact, 
converted  them  into  a  cargo  of  ordinary  merchan- 
dise, with  which,  seizing  the  oars,  he  proceeded 
swiftly  and  silently  up  the  river. 

At  length  the  boat  stopped,  and,  on  their  cover- 
ing being  removed,  the  maidens  found  themselves 
by  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and  beyond  the  town, 
while  they  could  perceive  the  expecting  horses 
waiting  for  them  at  a  few  yards*  distance. 

Hastily  lifting  his  charge  to  the  land,  and 
assisting  them  to  mount,  Walter,  after  dismissing 
the  man  who  had  held  the  horses,  turned  to 
Katharine  for  directions. 

"  Ride — ride  for  life ! "  she  cried,  eagerly ;  and 
herself  leading  the  way,  the  party  darted  over 
the  soft  meadow  and  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  the 
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gaping  rustic,  who,  scratching  his  head  and 
fumbling  between  his  fingers  the  shilling  which 
had  been  slipt  into  his  hand,  cried, — 

''  Well,  to  be  sure,  gentlefolks  do  pay  onocHn- 
mon  well!  But  there  be  something  queer  there; 
and  I  wish  I  knowed  who  they  war,  for  I  dare 
say  somebody  else  would  give  me  another 
shilling  for  telling  of  it." 

Wordless — breathless — ^they  now  pursued  thdr 
way ;  Katharine  acting  as  their  guide,  with  a  cour- 
age never  before  suspected,  even  by  herself.  The 
little  plantation,  one  of  her  few  landmarks,  was 
gained  ;  and,  turning  as  she  had  been  directed  by 
Williams,  the  long  straight  road  lay  before  them. 

On — on  they  swept,  while  every  breese  that 
stirred  the  leaves  seemed  to  their  straining  ears 
tlie  sound  of  pursuing  steps  behind  them.  Yet 
no  one  appeared  ;  and,  at  length,  they  ventured 
to  slacken  their  speed,  to  allow  a  little  breathing 
time  to  their  panting  horses,  and  to  exchange  a 
few  words  with  each  other ;  for  hitherto  no  one 
had  spoken. 

But  now  that  the  immediate  terror  of  pursuit 
was  past,  and  her  mind  could  revert  to  other 
things,  Katharine  felt  painfully  conscious  of  the 
strangeness  of  her  situation,  thus  flying  through 
the  darkness  and  solitude  in  the  company  of  a 
young  man,  known  but  a  few  days,  and  invited  to 
this  task  without  any  cause  having  been  assigned, 
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or  any  information  afforded  of  the  object  of  their 
journey. 

As  this  thought  arose,  a  deep  blush  spread 
orer  her  cheek,  though  unknown  save  to  the  sur- 
rounding darkness  and  the  thin,  fresh  morning  air 
that  now  played  gratefully  over  her  throbbing 
temples.  Feeling,  however,  that  something  was 
necessary  to  be  done,  she  said,  in  a  low  voice, — 

*^  Master  Armistead,  I  would  gladly  find 
words  to  thank  you  for  this  kind  and  generous 
protection,  but  I  equally  owe  you  an  explana- 
tion of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  my  preferring 
so  bold  and  unmaidenly  a  request." 

"  Think  not  of  it,"  cried  Walter;  "  I  fear  I 
shall  feel  too  little  sympathy  in  any  sorrow  that 
has  gained  me  the  proud  privilege  of  serving  you. 
And  for  explanation,  do  not  speak  a  word  that 
shall  give  you  the  slightest  pain,  or  trench  upon 
the  lightest  of  your  secret  thoughts.  It  could  not 
more  fully  assure  me  that  Katharine  Waring 
had  done  nothing,  could  do  nothing,  but  what  is 
most  excellent,  noble,  and  right." 

The  tears  stood  in  Katharine's  eyes  at  this 
proof  of  implicit  trust  in  the  purity  of  her  mo- 
tives, and  she  replied,  with  a  trembling  voice,— 

'*  You  declared  yourself  my  father's  friend, — 
you  expressed  your  readiness  to  continue  that 
fnendship  to  his  children  if  they  should  need  it. 
Perhaps,  these  were  but  words  of  courtesy ;  but  the 
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time  of  need  has  so  soon  arriyed,  that  I  haye 
caught  at  them  as  truths.  For,  indeed — indeed  I 
have  no  other  friend  near  me  now.  Eren  the 
kind  but  simple  Father  Lawrence  has  been  torn 
from  us,  that  we  might  be  left  the  utterly  helpleai 
yietims  of  a  more  wicked  man  than  any  my 
thought  could  have  conceived.  Flight  alone 
remained  for  us,  — and  to  implore  a  refuge  with 
that  nearest  but  unknown  relative  who  yet  re- 
mains to  us — my  mother's  father." 

She  then  proceeded  to  relate  to  Walter  the 
whole  of  her  interWew  with  Sir  Richard,  while 
the  young  man's  indignation  could  scarcely  be  re- 
strained within  bounds  at  the  recital.  He  inform- 
ed her,  in  turn,  of  all  the  circumstances  which  Sir 
Edward  had  freely  communicated  to  him ;  and  of 
the  document  and  the  provision  intrusted  to  the 
merchant's  charge :  and  with  conversations  of  her 
father  and  cheering  hopes  of  the  future,  he  be- 
guiled the  way,  till  the  maiden's  drooping  spirits 
revived,  and  she  felt  that  she  had  still  a  friend, — 
a  valuable  —  perhaps  a  dear  one! 

The  moon  had  now  risen,  and  her  light,  while 
it  more  clearly  revealed  their  path,  renewed  the 
speed  with  which  they  tracked  it ;  and  again  their 
steaming  horses  panted  and  strained  along  the 
road,  that  seemed  to  have  no  ending. 

At  last  a  small  way-side  house  appeared  in 
sight,  and  as  tliey  approached  it^  the  glittering 
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beams  of  the  silent  moon  shone  fall  on  its  painted 
deyioe,  and  revealed  the  lineaments  of  a  goodly 
stag,  of  a  bright  axore  blue. 

"  The  Blue  Stag !  '*  exclaimed  Katharine,  with 
joy.  And  truly  stags  of  that  colour  are  sufficiently 
uncommon,  to  justify  the  maiden  in  her  convio* 
tion,  that  the  end  of  her  journey  was  now  nearly 


They  passed  the  cheering  emblem,  and  soon 
found,  true  to  the  description  Williams  had  given, 
a  narrow  and  shaded  lane,  at  whose  comer  three 
mighty  oak-trees  stood  and  spread  their  giant 
boughs  completely  across  the  narrow  entrance. 

Dashing  into  its  shade,  they  followed  the  wind- 
ing avenue,  and  soon  arrived  before  a  pair  of  mas- 
sive iron  gates,  from  the  summit  of  whose  flank- 
ing columns  two  griffins  of  stone  looked  grimly 
down  on  the  way-farers,  seeming  to  dispute  their 
passage. 

Behind  was  seen  a  black  and  massive  mansion, 
whose  heavy  outline  cut  sharply  on  the  half-il- 
luminated sky  beyond.  The  party  paused ;  and 
Katharine,  looking  with  a  vague  mixture  of  fear 
and  affection  on  the  gloomy  walls,  murmured, — 

"  My  mother's  home ! " 

To  their  surprise,  unseasonable  as  was  the 
hour,  lights  were  seen  in  and  moving  across  seve- 
ral of  the  windows.  Yet,  whatever  might  be  the 
eanse  of  this,  it  was  felt  as  a  relief,  that  they 
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should  not  disturb  and  perhaps  alarm  the  un- 
known relative's  household,  by  a  visit,  whose  wel- 
come, under  any  circumstances,  was  at  the  best 
uncertain. 

Dismounting,  therefore,  Walter  proceeded  at 
once  to  ring  the  great  bell,  whose  summoni 
quickly  brought  a  yawning  senring-man  to  the 
gate. 

*^  We  seek  to  see  Sir  Thomas  Oyerton,**  said 
Walter. 

"  To  see  Sir  Thomas ! "  cried  the  man,  with 
astonishment.  '^  Why,  don't  you  know  he  is 
dying?" 

"  Dying!"  echoed  Rose,  with  horror,  while 
Katharine  nearly  sank  from  her  horse  at  thb 
sudden  destruction  of  all  hopes  of  that  kinsman's 
protection.  Walter,  however,  more  prompt,  and 
anxious,  in  the  first  place,  to  secure  them  a  shelter 
under  their  grandfather's  roof  while  it  was  yet  on 
any  terms  to  be  obtained,  replied, — 

'^  True;  and  these  ladies,  who  are  Sir  Thomas's 
nearest  living  kindred,  have  ridden  iar  to  see  him 
before  it  is  too  late.  Conduct  them  immediately 
to  the  housekeeper,  or  whoever  is  charged  with 
the  reception  of  visitors  of  consideration." 

The  man  rubbed  his  eyes  at  the  authoritative 
tone  in  which  the  command  was  delivered,  and 
answered  sullenly, — 

**  Well,  you  can  see  Mistress  Bridget,  but  I 
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doubt  if  she  will  let  any  one  go  to  Sir  Thomas 
now.  However,  if  the  ladies  will  come  this  way 
they  can  try.**  And  he  proceeded  to  lead  the 
way  to  a  side-door,  grumbling  between  his  teeth 
a  wi^  "  that  people  would  either  live  or  die,  and 
let  honest  folks  take  their  natural  rest  instead  of 
having  to  wait  on  company  visitors  at  that  hour 
in  the  morning." 

Arrived  within  the  house,  the  churl  shook  a 
fellow-servant  from  his  sleep,  and  bade  him  tell 
Mistress  Bridget  that  some  visitors  had  come  who 
wanted  to  see  Sir  Thomas,  or  her,  or  somebody. 
And  then,  settling  himself  in  the  other's  vacated 
seat,  he  threw  himself  back  to  resume  the  doze 
firom  which  he  had  been  disturbed. 

The  sisters  looked  mournfully  at  each  other  as 
they  thought  of  the  cold  welcome  a  prelude  like 
this  promised  to  them ;  and  Walter  felt  strongly 
tempted  to  a  somewhat  rude  breach  of  the 
sleeper's  repose ;  yet  he  could  not  but  confess  to 
himself,  that  such  reckless  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  menial  spoke  little  for  the  dying 
master's  character,  or  for  the  affection  in  which 
he  was  held. 

Nor  were  their  anticipations  much  improved 
when  they  heard  a  sharp  female  voice  ex- 
claiming,— 

^*  The  stupid  blockhead  !  how  could  he  think 
of  letting  strangers  in  at  such  a  time  as  this  ? 

b2 
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For  my  part,  I  think  the  world  is  all  gone 
mad  together!  There — go  along.  Ill  speak 
to  them."  And  the  housekeeper,  a  jolly,  fresh- 
coloured,  buxom  dame  of  some  fiffy  years  or 
more,  bastled  into  the  room. 

The  sisters  shrank  back  distressed ;  while 
Walter,  anxious  to  draw  on  himself  the  first 
outpouring  of  the  storm,  advanced  with  a  good* 
humoured  smile  towards  the  indignant  official, 
saying,  — 

*'  Kind  Mistress  Bridget,  I  have  brought 
you  guests,  whom  I  am  sure  you  will  welcome 
cordially  as  the  nearest  kin  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overton." 

"Oh,  yes,  no  doubt  of  it!"  said  the  house- 
keeper, tossing  her  head,  though  somewhat 
mollified  by  the  handsome  face  and  person  that 
met  her  eye.  "  This  is  the  time  when  all  people 
find  out  their  relationships.  We  had  one  of 
them  here  last  night ;  and  I  warrant  me  he  has 
done  poor  Sir  Thomas  more  mischief  in  an  hour 
than  a  dozen  doctors  would  do  in  a  month. 
And  pray  who  have  we  now?  But  they  can't 
see  him,  be  who  they  may,  —  that's  one  thing!'* 

^'Thc  saints  be  merciful  to  me!"  she  almost 
shrieked,  crossing  herself  devoutly,  as  her  eye 
encountered  Katharine.  **  What  have  we  here? 
My  young  mistress  herself  risen  from  the 
dead!" 
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*^  Your  young  miatreM's  daughters^  my  kind 
friend;  and,  I  trust,  safe  among  the  living :'' 
aaid  Walter,  good-humouredly. 

**  You  seed  not  tell  me  who  they  are.  I 
never  saw  such  a  likeness  in  all  my  days !  Oh 
dear,  oh  dear,  only  to  think!  Oh,  how  glad 
poor  old  8ir  Thomas  will  be;  for  he  has  done 
nothing  but  rave  about  you  since  last  night  1 
And  I — how  happy  I  am  too!  La!  bless  you, 
I  did  not  believe  a  word  about  it.  I  thought 
it  was  only  a  lie  of  that  proud  fellow's.  Dear 
me,  dear  me!  Mistress  Katharine*s  children! 
I  hope,  my  lady,  you  will  excuse  my  crying — 
but  I  can't  help  it.  It  is  not  for  sorrow,  I 
promise  you!  Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  John!  you 
lazy,  snoring  vagabond !  "  —  and  she  gave  the 
sleeping  serving -man  a  box  on  the  ear  — 
**  Jump  up,  you  heavy  lout !  Light  a  fire 
directly  in  the  Pink  Room,  and  tell  Maud  to 
put  clean  linen  on  the  bed.  What  will  Sir 
Thomas  say?  He  will  go  mad  with  joy:  and 
so  shall  I,  I  am  sure.  La !  bless  you !  poor 
notan,  he  is  dreadfully  ill.  And  you,  my  lady," 
she  continued,  taking  Rose's  hand  and  drawing 
her  forward;  *'  Oh,  you  are  a  Waring!  Those 
are  just  Sir  Edward's  eyes.  Oh,  the  cunning 
rogue  1  And  to  think  we  should  never  guess 
any  thing  about  it.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Oh,  these 
young  folks!" 
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'*  fiat  thim,  poor  thing,  to  think  it  Bhooki 
have  cost  her  her  lifel"  and  Bridget  sobbed 
with  all  her  heart.  ''And  I  think  it  will  eoit 
Sir  Thomas  his,  too.  Bat  I  am  glad  they  did 
not  tell  him,  for  all  that.  For  he  nsed  to  be 
a  dreadfully  fiery  man ;  though  he  is  a  little 
better  now :  and  I  don't  know  what  the  con- 
sequences  James,  now,  like  a  good  lad,  go 

and  put  something  nice  on  the  table.  Some 
of  the  best  wine,  and  that  pie  I  made  for  my- 
self, and  the  cold  boar's  head,  and  any  thing 
you  can  find,  just  for  a  snack  at  present.  La! 
la!  To  think  that  my  precious  Katharine's 
children  —  Bless  your  dear  hearts!"  and  the 
affectionate  housekeeper  sprang  at  and  kissed 
them  both. 

"  And  bless  your  kind  heart!"  cried  Walter, 
taking  the  ardent  Bridget's  hands  in  his,  and 
saluting  her  with  a  smack  that  sounded  throogfa 
the  room,  ^'I  know  you  will  take  care  of 
them." 

"Well,  upon  my  word,  young  gentleman!" 
cried  Bridget,  drawing  herself  up  and  endea- 
vouring to  frown  :  "  I  dare  say  that  is  considered 
good  manners;  but  don't  you  attempt  to  do 
it  again,  or  I  shall  be  angry." 

"But  my  grandfather,"  said  Katharine. 
"When  shall  I  see  him?" 

"Oh,  you    shall   see   him   almost  directly: 
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<mly  I  mimt  go  and  prepare  him  a  little  for 
your  eommgf  before  you  shew  yourselves.  Poor 
old  man !  I  declare  I  had  almost  forgotten  him, 
looking  at  yon  and  thinking  of  your  dear  precious 
mother/' 

"How  every  body  loved  my  mother!"  ex- 
daimed  Katharine,  turning,  with  affectionate 
(Hide,  to  her  sister  and  her  companion. 

**  But,  bless  my  heart ! "  cried  the  talkative 
Bridget,  "how  I  forget  myself  to  be  sure! 
Such  a  room  as  this  is  not  fit  for  the  like  of 
you,  my  loves — my  ladies,  that  is  to  say.  Do 
me  the  honour  to  accompany  me,  and  I  will 
take  you  to  a  chamber  better  suited  to  your 
rank.  And  this  young  gentleman — ,"8he  added 
inquiringly,  as  not  quite  certain  how  she  was 
lo  dispose  of  Walter. 

"  Oh,  this  young  gentleman  will  now  say 
farewell,"  replied  he,  hastening  to  relieve  her 
from  her  embarrassment. 

"Must  you  then  leave  us  already?"  inquired 
Katharine.  ^'  Yet  you  are  right,  quite  right — as 
you  are  always,"  she  added.  "  I  will  not  say 
a  word  to  urge  your  stay.  For  the  kindness,  the 
protection,  the  help  you  have  afforded  us,  what 
can  we  say — what  thanks  can  we  offer?"  She 
extended  her  hand,  while  the  sweet,  innocent 
&ce  that  looked  up   to  his  seemed   as  though 
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no  payment  he  could  haye  demanded  would  haye 
been  refused  him. 

But  he  only  carried  the  hand  to  hk  lips, 
which  pressed  it  warmly.  As  kind,  though, 
perhaps,  not  quite  so  tender  a  farewell  was  taken 
of  Rose,  who  faltered  out, — 

'*  If  you  should  see  poor  Charles " 

''  He  will  challenge  me  for  bearing  yon  off!** 
interrupted  Walter,  laughing.  **  Nay,  do  not 
look  so  reproachfully  at  me.  If  I  do  not  laugh 
I  shall  cry ;  which  would  be  a  thousand  times 
worse.  Farewell,  farewell ! "  he  added,  hurriedly. 
*^  Every  blessing  heaven  and  earth  can  afford 
be  upon  you  both!  Farewell!"  There  was  a 
struggling  indistinctness  in  the  word,  that  shewed 
his  feelings  were  more  moved  than  he  chose 
to  display ;  as  he  hurried  into  the  court,  sprang 
on  his  horse,  and  leading  the  two  others  by  the 
bridles,  passed  through  the  gate. 

Yet,  after  spurring  on  a  few  yards,  be 
paused,  doubtful  whether  he  had  acted  rightly 
in  quitting  his  charge  so  soon.  And  he  slowly 
rode  up  and  down  before  the  house,  listening 
eagerly  for  every  sound;  nor  was  it  till  a  foU 
hour's  observation  had  been  unable  to  trace  any 
sign  of  disturbance  or  distress,  that  he  at  length 
urged  the  wearied  horses  on  the  road  towards 
the  town. 
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To  the  sisters,  meanwhile,  his  departure  left 
a  blank  which  nothing  at  present  seemed  capable 
of  filling :  for  both  felt  that  he  was  a  friend 
who  had  left  them.  Rose,  indeed,  murmured 
something  about  her  *'poor  Charles;"  but 
Katharine  remained  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
spot  where  Walter  had  disappeared;  and  when 
she  turned  away  she  sighed  deeply,  as  she 
whispered  to  herself, — 

**No — no — he  can  never  love  me!  It  is 
gratitude  alone  for  my  fathers  early  kindness. 
What  can  such  a  one  as  he  ever  find  in  a 
simple  rustic  maiden  like  myself?  No — no  — 
I  must  not  think  of  it." 

"  A  very  nice  young  man,  that,"  exclaimed 
Alistress  Bridget,  again  bustling  forward;  '*a 
▼ery  nice  young  man,  if  he  was  not  a  little 
too  free  in  his  behaviour  to  ladies.  But  he 
seems  to  take  a  very  great  interest  in  you." 

*'  He  was  an  early  friend  of  my  father," 
said  Katharine,  quietly.  **  But  I  think  you 
offered  us  another  room,  Mistress  Bridget." 

**  Dear  me,  yes.  What  a  stupid  old  head 
mine  grows !  This  way,  my  ladies,  if  you  please. 
You  will  find  a  little  snack  ready  for  you ; 
for  I  am  sure  you  will  want  something  to  eat 
after  such  a  long  ride  as  to  here  from  Hull. 
And,  in  the  meantime,  I  will  go  and  prepare 
poor  Sir  Thomas  for  receiving  you.     Well,  to 
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be  sure  1  That  eyer  I  should  liye  to  see  JUbttem 
Katharine's  children, — and  grown  up  to  audi 
charming  young  women  before  I  knew  iitf 
were  born!  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  can't  help  la^g^ 
ing;"  and  the  good-natured  soul  wiped  te 
eyes.  *^  There  is  the  room,  my  ladies ;  and  aof 
ril  go  to  Sir  Thomas,  and  tell  him  you  are  hen^ 

In  the  room  to  which  they  were  oondueldli 
they  found,  indeed,  **a  snack,"  as  the  house 
keeper  called  it,  about  suflBdent  to  hare  dia^ 
twenty  people  in  these  d^nerate  days.  A 
baron  of  beef,  boar's  head,  chine,  pies,  pastiji 
fruit;  ale  and  wine,  attested  the  kindly  Bridget's 
care. 

Rose  looked  at  the  table,  and,  tunung  to 
her  sister,  cried,  ^'  Kate,  love — indeed  I  am 
famishing.  You  know  we  were  shut  up  without 
any  supper  last  night,  and  we  have  had  fk 
terribly  long  ride  this  morning." 

There  dwell,  in  the  most  ethereal  and  refined 
compositions,  those  human  appetites  that  oonTioee 
us  we  are  but  clay;  and  even  our  heroinet 
anxious  and  fatigued  as  she  was,  looked  wiA 
a  benignant  eye  on  the  well-spread  board,  aad 
joined  her  sister  in  selecting  a  slight  refectiM 
from  the  edibles  before  them ;  in  which  occupa- 
tion they  were  still  engaged,  when  the  hooie^ 
keeper  returned  to  say  that  Sir  Thomas  awaited 
their  attendance. 
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The  old  man  was  lying,  propped  up  by  pil- 
lows, in  a  large  and  heavy  bed  of  state ;  the 
massive  folds  of  whose  rich  hangings  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  emaciated  form,  sunken  cheeks, 
thin  gray  hair,  and  straining  bloodshot  eyes 
tliat  glowed  with  the  fire  of  the  fever  that 
parched  his  veins. 

As  his  grandchildren  stealthily  entered  the 
chamber,  and  silently  knelt  beside  his  bed,  he 
stretched  out  his  burning  hands,  and,  laying 
them  on  the  heads  of  the  youthful  pair,  earnestly 
and  solemnly  blessed  tbem.  Then,  after  a  few 
moments'  pause,  he  whispered, — 

**The  light — bring  the  light  nearer;  let  me 
look  at  them."  The  bustling  Bridget  hastened 
to  obey.  "Not  that  way,  fool!"  he  cried, 
peevishly.  "  How  can  I  see  ?  There — so — so ;  '* 
and,  placing  his  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  Katha- 
rine, he  looked  earnestly  in  her  face,  while  his 
own  worked  convulsively  with  suppressed  emo- 

* 

tion.  At  last,  drawing  her  nearer  to  him,  he 
cried, — 

**  Katharine,  my  child  ! "  and  at  the  relenting 
tenderness  of  the  tone,  the  affectionate  girl  flung 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  kissing  his  hot 
cheeks,  while  her  tears  fell  fast  upon  them, 
sobbed, — 

"Yes,  your  Katharine's  child,  —  your  own 
dear  child,  too.     Let  me  be  so.    And  my  sbter — 
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she  will  love  you  as  I  will;   and  we  will  both 
be  daughters  to  you/' 

^'  Come  here/'  he  said,  taking  Ro8e*8  hand ; 
as  he  proceeded  in  tarn  to  scrutinise  her  features. 
But  the  next  moment  he  dropped  it  abmptly, 
and  shaking  his  head  with  displeasure,  mor- 
mured,  "No — no — she  is  a  Waring.  Tbat  is 
her  father's  face.  I  like  not  that.  I  will  no 
Warings!" 

^'Oh,  sir,  say  not  so;"  cried  Katharine. 
^*  She,  too,  is  your  daughter's  child.  You  mustlo^e 
poor  Rose  or  you  cannot  love  me ;  for  we  have 
never  been  separated  and  never  will  be."  And 
throwing  her  arm  round  her  sister,  she  drew 
her  to  herself,  and  kissed  her  affectionately. 
"  Grandfather,"  she  continued,  looking  with  be- 
seeching tenderness  in  the  old  man's  face,  and 
placing  Rose's  trembling  hand  in  his,  *'  you 
must  love  your  two  grandchildren  alike!" 

Sir  Thomas  looked  at  her  with  a  little  sur* 
prise,  but  without  displeasure,  as  he  replied, 
*'  Silly  girl,  you  do  not  know  what  you  ask. 
Would  you  have  me  love  her  at  your  own 
expense?  Be  satisfied,  child, — be  satisfied.  I 
loved  you  for  your  name,  before  I  saw  you; 
and  I  have  left  you  all  my  wealth.  The  land 
she  must  share  ;  I  cannot  help  it,  or  you  should 
have  had  that  too:  but  all  the  rest  shall  be 
yours — all  of  it.      I  will  not  have  my  money 
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divided.  Yoa  shall  be  rich,  KathariDe, — very 
rich.  Sir  Thomas  Overton's  heiress  shall  be  a 
match  for  a  noble!*'  and  he  chuckled  with 
delight  at  the  thought  of  the  princely  fortune 
that  should  perpetuate  his  remembrance. 

The  simple  girls  looked  with  something  little 
short  of  terror  on  the  worldly  old  sinner,  round 
whose  very  death-bed  the  thought  of  his  gold 
clung  with  a  fieiscination  that  still  formed  his 
chief  delight.  Katharine  found,  too,  in  what 
ahe  had  just  heard,  the  explanation  of  what  had 
before  appeared  the  unaccountable  resolution  of 
Sir  Richard  to  secure  her  hand ;  and,  trembling 
at  the  danger  to  which  even  prospective  wealth 
had  exposed  her,  she  answered — 

**  Let  us  not  talk  now,  sir,  of  these  things. 
Long  may  you  live  to  enjoy  them  yourself. 
For  us,  we  neither  ask  nor  desire  more  than 
your  love  and  protection  for  your  daughter's 
orphans.  And,  oh,  sir,  I  implore  you,  do  not 
let  my  father's  features  wean  you  from  my 
mother's  child.  They  should  make  you  love 
her  more;  for  most  dearly  did  my  fatber  love 
your  daughter." 

*'Psha!"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  peevishly. 

*'  Nay,  dear  grandfather,"  pursued  Katha- 
rine, affectionately  taking  his  hand,  and  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  make  the  peace  of  all 
her  fiunily  with  their  dying  relative,  "  you  must 
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not  let  one  act  of  disobedience,  so  many  years 
ago,  and  when  tbey  were  both  so  yonng,  deprive 
them  of  your  love  for  ever.*' 

"I  tell  you,  girl,  I  hate  Sir  Edward  War- 
ing ! "  shrieked  the  old  man,  in  a  frenzy  of  passion ; 
while  his  fiery  eye  flashed  with  impotent  rage. 
'*  I  hate  him :  and  I  will  hate  any  one  whose 
features  recall  him  to  my  mind  !  Bless  Heaven, 
you  are  not  like  your  father!  Did  he  not  tiy 
to  rob  me  of  Walton  Manor  ?  Did  he  not  cost 
me  two  hundred  pounds  in  law?  Did  he  not 
steal  from  me  my  only  daughter?  Curse  him ! 
curse    him!"    and    he  screamed    with    passion. 

"  Did  he  not "  then  seeing  that  Bridget  bad 

not  quitted  the  chamber,  but  remained  an  eager 
listener  to  all  that  passed  —  **  Leave  the  room, 
woman  !"  he  cried.  And  then,  drawing  Katha* 
rine  close  to  him,  he  whispered  in  her  ear, 
"  Did  he  marry  your  mother?" 

Katharine  drew  herself  proudly  back,  and, 
fixing  her  eye  steadily  upon  Sir  Thomas,  cried-— 

''  I  did  not  think  to  have  sought  my  mother's 
father's  house  to  hear  my  mothers  honour 
doubted." 

"That  is  no  answer,  girl.  Were  they  mar- 
ried, I  say  ?    They  tell  me  they  were  not.** 

"Who  tells  you  so?"  cried  Katharine  pas- 
sionatcly.     "  It  was  Sir  Richard  Waring." 

"  Sir  Richard !  and  why  he?" 
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**  Because  there  exists  no  other  man  so  base 
that  would  dare  cast  a  doubt  upon  my  mother's 
name.  Because  there  exists  no  other  man  so 
vile  that  would  not  shrink  from  de&ming  the 
noble  daughter  to  her  dying  father's  ear." 

Dying!  Pish!  pish!"  cried  the  old  man: 
Why  should  I  be  dying?  People  do  not 
die  every  time  they  are  ill.  1  have  been  often 
ill  before  and  never  died.  Why  should  1  now  ? 
I  will  not  die  yet" — and  he  forced  himself 
upright  in  his  bed — "  I  will  not  till  my  child's 
character  is  cleared!" 

"  Prove  to  me  your  mother's  marriage !"  he 
shouted,  clenching  his  hands,  while  his  feeble 
voice  split  and  cracked  to  an  unearthly  harsh- 
ness. "  Prove  to  me  your  mother's  marriage, 
and  I  will  recognise  you  —  will  leave  you  every 
thing —  will  make  you  rich,  wealthy  beyond  your 
thought.  But  if  you  do  not,  I  discard  you  — 
I  cast  you  off — you  shall  not  touch  a  penny 
of  my  money;  but  you  may  starve  —  you  may 
die!"  and  exhausted  with  the  violence  of  his 
passion,  he  fell  back ;  and  his  shrivelled  features 
worked  and  shook  with  a  convulsion  that  seemed 
to  threaten  his  dissolution. 

With  a  mixture  of  horror,  disgust,  and  fear, 
the  sisters  stood  speechlessly  gazing  on  him. 
But  the  next  moment,  compassion  overcoming 
every  other  feeling,  they  endeavoured  to  soothe 
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and  restore  him,  with  as  much  zeal  and  tender- 
ness as  though  he  had  possessed  the  strongest 
claims  on  their  love. 

''Drink  —  drink/'  he  murmured^  pointing 
to  a  cup  by  the  bedside :  and  as  he  received 
it  from  Katharine's  hand,  and  drained  its  con* 
tents,  he  looked  with  kindness  and  admiration 
on  the  gentle  girl  who  bent  over  him  like  a 
ministering  angel. 

"  You  are  a  good  child,"  he  said ;  **  a  very 
good  child;  and  I  am  sorry  for  yon.  But  I 
cannot  help  it.  My  resolution  is  taken,  and 
is  acted  on.  I  made  a  will  last  night  to  that 
effect ;  and  he  has  taken  it  with  him.  Or 
else  —  I  do  not  know — perhaps  I  might  — 
but  no  matter.  —  He!  he!  he!  —  He  would  have 
liked  to  have  been  my  heir  himself  if  you  should 
fail !  He  must  have  thought  me  a  fool.  No, 
no;  if  not  to  you,  it  shall  all  go  to  my  cousin's 
son.  What  is  Sir  Richard  Waring  to  me, 
that  I  should  leave  him  any  thing?  No,  no; 
I  was  too  sharp  for  him  there :  he!  he !" 

Katharine,  who  had  been  listening  breath- 
lessly to  these  last  words,  could  keep  silence 
no  longer. 

"  Sir  Thomas  —  grandfather,"  —  she  cried» 
eagerly :  "  tell  me  one  thing,  and  tell  me 
candidly.  Tliat  Sir  Richard  Waring  has  been 
here,  I  know ;    but  tell  me,  have  you,  at  his 
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Buggestion^  made  a  will,  bequeathing  me  your 
wealth  provided  that  —  that  my  mother's  mar- 
riage can  be  proved?** 

**  And  what  if  I  have,  child  ? "  cried  the  old 
man,  surprised  at  her  earnestness. 

**  But  have  you — have  you?"  she  exclaimed, 
eagerly. 

"  I  have,  then  :  I  did  so  last  night" 

''Then  Heaven  be  praised!  for  all  is  now 
dear,**  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands  with 
fervour. 

"What  do  you  mean,  child?  What  is 
clear?"  the  sick  man  exclaimed,  endeavouring 
again  to  raise  himself. 

"All! — every  thing!  Sir  Thomas,  we  are 
all  the  victims  of  a  most  wily  villain.  I  will 
not  now  speak  of  my  mother.  It  does  not  need. 
Sir  Richard's  own  acts  will  plead  her  cause 
hr  better.  He  shall  be  my  witness  against 
himself! " 

"  But  how,  child,— how?" 

"  He  left  here,  carrying  that  will  with  him?" 

*«  Yes  — yes." 

"  He  then  returned  straight  home.  And 
what  think  you  was  his  first  act  towards  me  ? 
Me  —  whom  he  then  knew  to  be  the  heiress 
of  your  wealth,  upon  that  one  condition,  but 
not  otherwise — remember,  he  knew  that  other- 
wise I  should  possess  nothing." 
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"Well,  well  — what  did  he,  child?-  cried 
the  old  man,  straining  eagerly  forward. 

"He  demanded  my  hand!  He  — for  him- 
self—  Sir  Richard  Waring  did!*' 

"  Impossible!*' 

"  Nay,  so  determined  was-  he  that  he  left 
me  not  a  choice.  He  swore  that  I  shoold  be 
his  wife  upon  the  morrow.  And  when  I  fled 
for  assistance  to  my  only  —  that  is,  almost  my 
only  friend,  the  kind  old  Father  T^awrence, — 
Sir  Richard  had  him  seized  upon  some  charge 
of  heresy,  made  for  the  occasion ;  he  had  him 
carried  a  prisoner  from  the  house ;  and  then, 
when  I  was  left  without  one  single  friend,  or 
adviser,  or  protector  near  me,  he  brought  a 
newly-drawn -out  marriage-contract,  and  bade  me 
sign  it.  I  flung  it  in  the  fire !  and  it  was  from 
my  chamber,  where  he  then  imprisoned  me,  that 
I  escaped  to  fly  to  you.  Now,  sir,  judge — judge 
if  Sir  Richard  Waring  does  not  know — judge  if 
he  cannot  prove  my  mother's  marriage  !  He  can ! 
for  my  father  left  in  his  hands  the  attested  evi- 
dence of  it,  when  he  fled  from  England '" 

She  could  add  no  more ;  for  the  appearance 
of  the  dying  man  had  now  grown  so  fearful  as  to 
absorb  all  her  attention.  He  sat  upright,  his 
eye-balls  starting  from  his  head,  his  throat 
quickly  gasping  for  its  scanty  breath,  and  his 
hands  clenched  with  a  firmness  that  almost  drove 
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the  nails  through  the  parched  and  cracking 
skin. 

Katharine  knelt  terrified  by  his  side.  '*  Sir — 
grandfather — dear  grandfather — forgive  me  — 
I  did  wrong  to  tell  you  this — you  are  too  weak  to 
bear  it.    Grandfather !  speak  to  me — look  at  me." 

**  Curse  him! ''  shrieked  the  old  man.  Then, 
clasping  his  hands  together,  and  looking  upward, 
he  added,  '*  May  every  curse  of  heaven  and  hell 
blast •• 

"  Hush  —  hush ! "  cried  Katharine,  in  agony, 
throwing  herself  upon  the  bed,  and  stopping  his 
lips ;  "  Oh,  do  not  curse  I  '* 

**  We  are  not  yet  too  late,"  he  cried,  looking 
wildly  round.  "  Bridget !  Bridget !  '*  and  the  obe- 
dient housekeeper  entered  with  a  promptitude 
that  might  have  made  her  suspected  of  having 
waited  at  no  greater  distance  than  the  keyhole  — 
"  Piiper — a  pen !     Quick !  quick ! " 

The  writing  materials  were  placed  upon  the 
bed,  and  he  eagerly  seized  the  pen  ;  but  his  hand 
shook  as  if  palsied,  and  he  strove  in  vain  to  guide 
it;  loose,  wandering  scratches  alone  traced  its 
course. 

•*  I  cannot  write,"  he  cried,  flinging  the  pen, 
with  a  passionate  exclamation,  on  the  bed. 
"Take  it,  child :  you  write  what  I  bid  you,  and  1 
win  sign  it.  But  be  quick,  for  my  sight  is  going. 
I  think  I  am  dying  —  quick,  1  say." 

VOL.  II.  c 
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**0h,  BUT,  think  not  of  snoh  triflaf,  thenf 
We  ask  for  nothing.  Pray— prsj,  dear  grmd- 
&ther,  and  we  wUl  pray  with  you  t  ** 

''  Write,  I  Bay ! "  he  sereamed,  beatisg  the 
bed  with  his  skinny  hands, — **  write !  I  ean  pray 
afterwards.'* 

Katharine  tremblingly  took  the  pen,  8Dd> 
fearing  the  effect  of  further  opposition,  media* 
nically  obeyed. 

''  <  To  Katharine,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Waring,  and  of  Katharine,  my  only  child——*" 

*^And  to  Rose,  her  sister,**  whispered  the 
generous  girl. 

^'  No !  **  cried  the  old  man,  impetuously ;  **  to 
Katharine  only.  It  shall  not  be  lessened  by 
division.  *  To  her  I  bequeath  all  my  monies, 
goods,  and  chattels,  of  every  description,  for  her 
sole  use  and  benefit.  And  I  hereby  revoke  all 
other  wills  before  made  by  me.'  Now,  the  date," 
he  added ;  ^*  and  now,  give  me  the  paper  and  the 
pen." 

He  took  them  mechanically  in  his  hands,  bat 
his  sense  seemed  wandering ;  his  arms  remained 
extended,  and  his  eye  fixed.  '*  How  dark  it  is,** 
he  murmured,  and  the  pen  and  the  paper  dropped 
from  his  powerless  grasp.  His  lips  grew  white — 
a  convulsive  shudder  shook  his  frame,  and,  with 
one  deep  sigh,  he  slowly  sank  back  upon  the 
bed. 
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Bridget  screamed  for  assistance^  and  the  sis- 
ters buried  their  faces,  and  shrank  instinctively 
from  what  they  felt  to  be  death.  But  it  was 
past — nothing  more  remained — they  had  seen 
all.  The  lips  were  white  and  still,  the  eyes  half- 
closed;  the  purposed  prayer  was  unsaid;  the 
important  paper  lay  unsigned.  The  lips  that 
dictated  it  were  mute  for  ever,  though  the  ink 
itself  was  not  yet  dry ! 
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II 


CHAPTER   II. 


I  am  sorry  for  thee ;  thou  art  come  to  answw 
A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch 
Uncapahle  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy."— MrrcAont  of  Venter, 


Sir  Richard  Waring  rose  early  that  mornings 
and  a  smile  was  on  his  lip  as  he  proceeded  to  the 
chamber  of  his  prisoners. 

**  We  shall  be  a  little  more  tractable  to-day," 
he  said  to  himself;  "  or  the  churchmen  err  when 
they  prescribe  fasting  and  seclusion  for  the  mor- 
tification of  the  proud  humours  of  the  flesh. 
Truly,  I  did  not  give  the  girl  credit  fo^  so  mudi 
fire ;  but  there  is  none  in  her  sex  that  the  water 
of  a  few  tears  will  not  quench ;  and  hers,  I 
warrant  me,  is  cool  enough  now." 

Thus  reasoning,  he  reached  the  door,  where 
all  remained  as  he  had  left  it,  for  the  lock  had 
been  replaced,  and  no  sign  of  the  escapade  of  the 
past  night  was  to  be  seen. 

He  applied  the  key,  and,  turning  the  lock, 
knocked  gently  at  the  door.     Finding  no  answer, 
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he  repeated  the  summons  more  loudly,  but  still 
all  remained  silent. 

*'  Sleeping  or  sullen?"  he  asked,  with  a  con- 
temptuous smile.  **  Then  by  your  modesty's 
leave,  fair  maidens,  I  must  e*en  be  unmannerly ;  '* 
and,  pushing  open  the  door,  he  entered  the 
chamber.  But  no  voice  forbade  his  approach  — 
no  sound  bespoke  alarm  at  his  intrusion. 

Perplexed,  and  not  knowing  what  to  think, 
he  paused;  and  then  hastily  advancing  two  or 
three  steps,  he  glanced  round  the  room,  but  no 
living  object  met  his  eye.  He  approached  the 
bed,  and  drew  back  the  curtains — it  was  empty 
— it  had  not  been  occupied.  A  sudden  fear 
flashed  across  his  mind,  and  he  sprang  to  the 
window,  but  it  was  fastened.  Every  thing  was 
fastened,  within  and  without,  precisely  as  he  had 
left  it  the  preceding  night.  He  stood  amazed ; 
and,  for  once,  doubted  the  evidence  of  his  own 
senses,  and  thought  he  dreamed. 

He  searched  the  chamber  carefully,  he  tried 
the  lock  —  its  fastening  was  unobjectionable. 
That  there  could  be  no  secret  outlet  he  well 
knew,  for  the  house  had  been  of  his  own  con- 
stmction.  Never  had  Sir  Richard  been  at  so 
complete  a  nonplus. 

With  compressed  lips,  and  a  scowling  brow, 
he  again  looked  round  the  chamber  to  assure 
himself  that  it  was  empty,  or  to  discover  by  what 
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possible  mode  its  late  inmates  conld  have  escaped ; 
but  to  little  purpose.  The  first  was  as  certaiB, 
the  second  as  inexplicable  as  ever.  The  yoQog 
girls  had  beaten  the  crafty  man  at  the  very  first 
move ! 

Hastily  descending  to  the  hall/ he  summoned 
all  the  household.  '^  Which  of  the  doore,''  he 
asked,  ^^  was  found  open  this  morning?" 

The  servants  stared  at  each  other,  as  aD,  who 
had  any  means  of  knowing,  protested,  in  turn, 
that  the  doors  had  been  found  fitstened  exactly  as 
usual. 

*'  The  front  door  is  not  opened  yet,  your 
worship/'  said  a  bloated  kitchenmaid ;  **  and  for 
the  back  one,  I'll  be  sworn  I  unfastened  that 
myself:  and,  by  the  same  token,  John  there 
helped  me  take  down  the  bar ;  for  John  is  a  very 
good-natured  young  man,  your  worship,  and 
always  helps  me ;  and,  indeed,  that  great  bar  is 
too  much  for  a  weak,  young  girl  like  me  to  lift, 
so  John " 

"  Hold  your  peace,  fool !"  cried  the  merchant, 
sternly.  Yet  the  severe,  piercing  glance  he  fixed 
on  the  face  of  each  domestic  in  turn  could  read 
nothing  but  innocent  ignorance  of  the  subject 
to  which  his  inquiries  were  directed. 

**  Who  slept  here  last  night?"  he  asked. 

"  Nobody  but  the  family,"  was  the  ready 
answer ;  "  except  Miller  Houston's  young  man, 
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that  brought  the  flour  so  late  he  could  not  go 
home  again,  and  the  good  man  that  brought  your 
worship  a  letter  from  York." 

**  And  where  are  they  ?" 

"  They  both  left  together  this  morning,  your 
worship ;  I  let  them  out  myself,  when  John  had 
helped  me  undo  the  back  door,  as  I  said.*' 

Sir  Richard  bit  his  lip  with  mortification. 
It  was  most  inexplicable.  As  he  was  a  man  of 
action,  however,  and  his  philosophy  was  much 
less  of  a  speculative  than  of  a  practical  charac- 
ter, he  gave  up  all  further  inquiry  for  the  present. 
That  they  were  gone  was  certain.  By  what 
means  was  of  little  consequence,  compared  with 
the  importance  of  their  recapture  ;  to  which  sub- 
ject he  now  directed  all  his  attention.  Calling 
John  Ferret  aside,  he  whispered  him, — 

"  Ferret,  they  are  flown !" 

"Who?"  cried  the  secretary,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  The  girls." 

"  Flown? — impossible!" 

"  It  is  true." 

**  Bless  my  soul,  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing!  The  ungrateful  minxes!  after  all  your 
worship  has  done  for  them.  But  how?  How 
could  they  do  it?  I  thought  your  worship  locked 
them  safe  up." 

"  I  did  so.     The  thing  is  utterly  incompre- 
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hen8ible,-*-bot  that  matten  little.  Thefmnsi  be 
caught  again.'* 

'^  Ay,  that  they  must/*  edioed  the  seeretuy; 
^'  and  yoa  will  do  it,  too,  Sir  Riefaard,  I  know. 
with  no  trouble  in  the  world ;  for  yson  can  do  anf 
thing !  For  my  part,  I  cannot  imagine  how  we 
are  to  set  abont  it.  Bat  yoa  will  do  it.  Sir 
Richard — you  will  do  it!"  and  he  rabbed  his 
hands  joyfully.  ^*  What  fun  it  will  be  to  lee 
them  brought  back  again,  quite  tame,  afWr  dl 
their  cleverness!*' 

''  Go  directly  to  all  the  gates  of  the  town,  and 
learn  if  they  have  passed.  If  not,  give  directions 
to  have  them  stopped ;  but  quietly — no  uproar — 
no  town  talk  about  it.  You  know  the  gate- 
keepers— take  money  with  you." 

''  Ay,  ay,  that  will  do  it.  That's  capital,  I 
declare !  '* 

'*  If  you  do  not  trace  them  there,  then  go  to 
every  house  where  they  were  known,  and  where 
they  would  be  likely  to  apply  for  shelter.  But  do 
it  quietly  —  in  your  o^vn  way  —  you  understand 
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"  Yes,  yes,  Sir  Richard,  that  will  do  it ! " 
''  Except  the  Widow  Armi8tead*s:   I  will  go 

there  myself.     I  know  best  how  to  deal  with  her. 

And,  indeed,  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  she  and  her 

infernal  son  are  at  the   bottom  of  this  strange 

affair.     Now,  away !     Lose  no  time." 
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With  «  nod  of  intelligence,  the  secretary  dis- 
appeared ;  and  the  mercbant,  with  a  thoughtful 
step,  betook  himself  to  the  widow's  house. 

On  entering,  he  gave  no  answer  to  her  re- 
spectful, though  cordial  salutation,  but  inquired, 
abruptly, — 

•*  Where  are  my  wards  ?  " 

The  widow  looked  at  him  with  unfeigned 
astonishment  as  she  answered,  '^Your  wards, 
Sir  Richard !  —  indeed  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  now 
some  days  since  I  havo  seen  them." 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  he  remarked,  dryly.  '*  You 
refuse,  then,  to  give  them  up  to  me.  And  now, 
where  is  your  son  ?  *' 

**  Walter  is  not  at  present  in  the  house." 

"  I  knew  he  was  not!  It  is,  of  course,  his 
custom  to  leave  his  home  thus  early!  Now, 
answer  me  —  and,  as  you  value  your  own  safety, 
answer  me  truly, — When  did  he  leave  this  house  ? 
It  was  last  night. — But  at  what  hour?  What 
means  of  flight  did  he  possess?  Where  is  their 
destination  ?  " 

The  widow  listened  in  silent  amazement  to 
this  long  list  of  inquiries,  preceded,  as  it  was, 
by  a  threat  equally  incomprehensible.  For  Wal- 
ter, foreseeing  the  probability  of  his  mother's 
being  questioned  touching  the  sisters'  flight,  and 
judging  that,  in  such  a  case,  ignorance  would 
be  a  better  protection  than  secrecy,  had   for- 

c2 
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borne  to  inform  her  of  the  cause  of  his  sadden 
absence. 

But,  though  truly  unconscious  of  the  object 
at  which  the  merchant's  inquiries  pointed,  the 
subdued  sternness  of  his  manner  alarmed  her ; 
and  fearing,  by  any  admission,  to  compromise 
her  son,  she  answered  guardedly, — 

''  Sir  Richard,  you  ask  me  many  questions 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  relate  solely  to  my 
son ;  who  is,  I  need  ncft  say,  the  master  of 
his  own  actions.  Neither  can  I  guess  to  what 
your  inquiries  allude." 

''  They  allude,  then,  to  those  two  maidens 
having  last  night  fled  from  my  house  in  company 
with  your  son.  He  has  eloped  with  them,  to 
carry  them  to  shame,  to  ruin,  to  b^gary." 

''  Sir  Richard,  you  jest,"  she  cried,  breath- 
lessly. 

'*  Woman,  I  am  no  jester  !  and  that  they  and 
you  shall  find.  Though  they  were  hid  in  the 
centre,  I  will  dig  them  out!  Escape  from  my 
search  is  impossible ;  and  their  punishment  shall 
be  proportioned  to  the  length  of  their  absence. 
You  know  their  place  of  hiding,  and  I  look  to 
you  for  their  production.  Beware,  woman,  how 
you  tamper  with  my  anger  ! " 

'*  Sir  Richard,"  cried  the  widow,  very  pale 
indeed,  but  calm  in  the  consciousness  of  inno- 
cence, '*  I  can  yet  scarcely  believe  you  speak  in 
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earoest,  or  that  Walter  has  indeed  acted  thus. 
Yet  if  be  has,"  she  added,  with  warmth, — "  if 
be  has — then  I  will  stake  my  soul  that  Walter 
Armistead  has  acted  as  becomes  his  birth,  his 
honour,  and  his  principles;  and  that  when  his 
reasons  shall  be  known,  that  which  now  appears 
as  an  offence  shall  be  found  an  act  of  pure  and 
spotless  yirtue." 

'^  Woman !  this  to  me  7  And  from  thee, 
too — from  thee,  who  hast  owed  to  my  charity 
the  roof  that  covered,  and  the  bread  that  fed 
thee  —  from  thee,  who  now  art  as  the  worm 
beneath  my  feet,  that  I  can  trample  on  whene'er 
I  will — from  thee,  whose  wretched  remnant  of 
days  a  movement  of  my  finger  can,  in  a  moment, 
consign  to  the  hopeless  misery  of  a  gaol !  Crea- 
ture of  my  will  —  beware!"  And  his  eyes  flashed 
with  a  fiendlike  fury;  for,  his  object  being  now 
to  intimidate  and  alarm,  he  put  no  restraint  on 
the  expression  of  his  passion. 

"Away  with  that  bewildered  look  —  away 
with  this  hypocrisy  of  innocence!"  he  added, 
scornfully.  "  You  know  my  meaning  well.  You 
know  my  power,  too..  What  if  I  bid  you  now 
repay  me  all  that  large  amount  which  I  have 
lent  you  ?  Your  easy  creditors,  who  have  so 
long  been  silent  at  my  entreaty — what  if  I 
withdraw  my  protection,  and  let  them  loose  upon 
you?" 
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"Sir  Richard — you  will  not — you  will  not 
do  this/*  she  feebly  gasped,  sinking  on  a  seat, 
and  seeing,  at  once,  the  whole  extent  of  her  peril. 

''I  will  do  this!"  he  thundered.  ''If  to- 
morrow momins:  sees  them  not  a^cain  within  my 
ioor..  .o-^rroi  ««„.bg  ^  7'-  «•«  "-^ 
of  a  gaol.  There!  Chew  on  that!"  he  added, 
flinging  on  the  table  a  paper  brought  for  the 
purpose ;  In  which  were  accurately  minuted,  with 
their  dates,  every  sum  he  had  advanced  for  her, 
with,  in  a  separate  column,  the  amount  of  every 
tradesman's  still  unliquidated  bill.  ''  Pay  that!" 
he  cried  furiously,  grasping  her  wrist  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  pointing  to  the  long 
account, —  '*  Pay  it ;  or  give  me  up  the  run- 
acrates." 

The  unfortunate  woman  screamed  with  min- 
gled fear  and  pain  ;  when  a  door  slowly  opened, 
and  a  tall,  thin  figure,  enveloped  in  a  white 
night-dress,  stalked  into  the  room;  and  extending 
its  shining,  transparent  fingers  towards  the  mer- 
chant, and  fixing  on  him  its  dark,  sunken  eyes, 
exclaimed, — 

"Away!  unholy  man!  Dare  not  to  touch 
the  anointed  of  Heaven ! " 

For  a  moment,  shrinking  before  that  spectral 
stare,  and  appalled  by  the  sudden  apparition, 
Sir  Richard  loosed  his  hold,  and  stepped  back. 
But  soon  recovering  himself,  he  cried, — 
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'*  What  mummery  is  this?" 

'*  It  is  the  mummery  of  death,  Richard 
Waring,"  cried  Jane  Armistead,  who,  roused  by 
her  mother's  cry,  had  left  her  bed  and  confronted 
the  merchant  in  this  awful  guise.  'Mt  is  death! 
— death,  familiar  to  our  house  through  thy  prac- 
tices—death, that  awaits  thee,  Richard  Waring! 
— but  not  now — not  yet.  The  measure  of  thine 
iniquity  is  not  yet  full.  It  must  be  filled,  and 
then — then  death !  God  can  avenge  through  what 
man  loves  the  dearest!"  Then  following  the 
train  of  thoughts  her  own  words  had  raised  ;  and 
which  now,  truly  or  falsely,  she  considered  the 
suggestions  of  prophetic  inspiration,  she  added, 
with  thrilling  solemnity,  **  Thou  hast  a  son " 

'*  Peace,  hag!"  shouted  the  merchant,  with 
fury. 

**  Peace  is  not  for  thee!"  continued  the  ex- 
cited girl;  "War — war,  in  life,  in  death,  and  in 
eternity,  for  Richard  Waring!  The  die  is  cast — « 
the  fiat  is  gone  forth!  Laugh — laugh,  ye  that 
weep  and  mourn  —  the  hour  of  your  triumph  is 
delayed,  but  it  shall  come.  Weep — weep  and 
howl,  ye  that  rejoice  in  evil  —  your  hour,  too, 
shall  in  due  time  arrive!  I  saw  it  —  I  saw  it  — 
the  shaft  that  pierced  through  the  marrow,  and 
festered  in  the  bones !  The  axe  was  laid  to  the 
tree,  and  one  of  its  own  boughs  formed  the 
haft!" 
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''  Devil  !  cease  thy  croaking." 

"  Hark !  I  hear  it/'  she  cried,  following  up 
some  wild  fency  that  possessed  her.  ''  One  — 
two — three!*'  and  at  each  word  she  advanced  a 
step  nearer  the  shrinking  merchant — shrinking, 
in  spite  of  himself,  before  the  spectral  and  un- 
earthly form  that  approached  him.  "  Four !  — 
that  is  it! — it  is  donel"  and  she  laid  her  thin 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 

Shuddering,  with  an  irrepressible  horror.  Sir 
Richard  furiously  flung  the  hand  off,  and  stepped 
backward,  though  his  eyes  remained,  as  if  by 
fascination,  fixed  on  hers. 

She  staggered  with  the  shock:  and,  gradually 
losing  her  balance,  without  an  effort  to  recover 
herself,  fell  heavily  upon  her  face,  on  the  tiled 
floor,  at  his  feet. 

Excited  to  a  point  beyond  any  thing  he  had 
ever  known  before,  Sir  Richard  uttered  a  loud 
cry,  and  rushed  from  the  house ;  while  the 
widow,  springing  to  her  insensible  child,  lifted 
her  from  the  ground,  and  conveyed  her  again  to 
her  bed. 

She  was  disturbed  by  a  low  tapping  at  the 
chamber  door,  immediately  followed  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  stranger,  a  thin,  spare  man  of  some 
forty  years  of  age,  who,  familiarly  nodding,  as  he 
advanced  into  the  room,  said, — 

'*  How    d'ye    do?     How    is    she    now,   poor 
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thing?  Don't  look  so  astonished.  You'll  say 
you  don't  know  me.  True  enough — how  should 
you?  You  never  saw  me  before.  I  know  you 
though — rery  well.  Know  your  son,  too — 
Walter.  Very  fond  of  him — fine  fellow!  But 
never  mind  that — never  mind  him,  just  now. 
Look  to  the  poor  girl  first.  Must  not  talk 
much  in  a  sick  room,  you  know.  Now,  my 
dear,  how  do  you  feel?  Ah,  that's  a  nasty 
bump.  Get  some  vinegar — come— quick.  Now, 
a  cloth.  There — that  handkerchief  will  do.  That's 
it.  Bless  the  woman — look  how  crooked  her 
pillow  is!  There — gently  —  gently.  Tell  me  if  I 
hurt  you.  That's  better.  Now  the  curtain — so. 
There,  now  you  are  more  comfortable,  am't 
you  ?  Don't  answer — it  *11  only  tire  you — and  I 
know  you  are.  You  can't  help  it.  Bless  my 
soul,  how  thin  you  are!"  be  cried,  as  Jane 
gratefully,  but  silently,  pressed  his  hand  with  her 
bony  fingers ;  for  the  attentions  of  kindness 
well  supply  the  place  of  introduction. 

The  widow  had  looked  on  in  silent  astonish- 
ment at  seeing  her  office  thus  taken  out  of  her 
hands  by  a  stranger.  Yet  the  expression  of  his 
face,  though  shrewd  and  odd,  was  so  intelligent 
and  kind,  and  his  arrangements  were  so  judi- 
cious and  so  gently  conducted,  that  she  could 
feel  neither  fear  nor  anger,  nor  could  she  ofi^er 
any  opposition  to  them. 
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At  length,  ho/wBrer^  seeming  to  htof^  fettled 
every  thing  to  his  satbfcction,  with  «  frieMUy 
nod  to  the  invalid,  he  said,  **That  will  do. 
Now  trj  and  go  to  sleep,  while  I  have  a  talk 
with  your  mother  in  the  next  room.** 

Then,  carefally  closing  the  door  after  them, 
and  placing  a  seat  fi>r  the  widow,  and  one 
for  himself  opposite,  he  leaned  his  elbows 
on  the  table,  and  his  chin  in  the  palms  of  hm 
hands ;  and,  looking  her  steadily  in  the  inee, 
began, — 

"  I  say — monstrous  queer  thing  this — is  not 
it — eh?  For  your  Walter  to  run  away  with  Sir 
Edward's  daughters." 

**  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  widow,  timidly, 
**  that  he  has  done  so." 

''  But  I  do  !  It*s  all  quite  true  —  helped 
them  myself.  .  Took  off  the  lock  and  let  then 
out ;  and  then,  for  my  pains,  they  almost  broke 
my  leg  with  the  bar  of  that  infernal  back-door. 
Stupid  little  fools — so  clumsy.  Just  like  women 
— sure  to  do  some  mischief  if  you  leave  aay 
thing  to  them.  Beg  your  pardon — did  not  mean 
any  reflection  on  your  sex.  But  I  wish  yomr  leg 
was  as  black  as  mine,  and  then  we  shoaU  tee 
if  you  would  not  be  in  a  passion  top." 

The  widow  could  scarcely  restrain  a  smile  at 
the  aggrieved  tone  in  which  this  was  said ;  bat 
she  answered, — 
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"  I  beseech  yoo^  sir,  if  yon  have  any  thing  to 
comoannieate  which  concerns  my  son,  come  to 
the  point  at  once,  and  relieve  my  anxiety.*' 

*«  Ay -^ true — I  forgot.  Why,  I  met  Williams 
— yon  know  old  Williams — and  he  knows  me. 
I  found  he  had  a  letter  from  Sir  Edwards 
daughter.  Thought  I  should  like  to  see  her 
writing.  Found  there  was  something  going  on 
wrong,  though  he  could  not  tell  what ;  so 
thought  I  should  like  to  see  the  writing  inside 
the  note,  as  well  as  outside.  What,  you  think  I 
am  curious,  eh?  No — not  a  bit;  but  I  suspected 
I  might  be  useful.  Well,  I  found  they  wanted 
to  run  away  from  Sir  Richard  Waring.  Did 
not  ask  why — I  only  wondered  they  had  stayed 
with  him  so  long.  Found  they  wanted  Walter 
to  help  them — and  fancied  I  might  help  them 
too.  Besides,  I  thought  I  should  like  to  see  the 
inside  of  Sir  Richard  s  house.  So  I  took  him  a 
letter  from  York — ha !  ha !  — a  letter  from  York, 
that  I  had  written  in  Hull  only  ten  minutes  be- 
fore. Said  I  wanted  to  meet  him  on  special  busi- 
ness at  his  house  outside  the  town  at  eleven 
o'clock  that  night.  Thought  that  would  get  him 
safe  out  of  the  way.  Made  a  mistake  there  though. 
That  bait  would  not  take.  He  would  not  go.  He 
had  got  something  more  important  on  his  hands 
— must  wait  till  the  next  night.  However  I  con- 
trived to  sleep  there.     Found  he  had  locked  the 
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girls  up,  80  I  let  them  out.  Then  pat  on  the  lock 
againi  and  made  all  right  to  pazde  the  gOTemor ; 
went  to  bed,  and  started  off  the  first  thing  this 
morning.  Not  badly  done  that — was  it— eh? 
I  wonder  what  it  was  all  about  though,  and  where 
they  are  gone  to  I " 

The  widow  sat  for  some  minutes  lost  in  aazioos 
thought.  She  did  not,  for  an  instant,  doubt  the 
propriety  of  any  thing  Walter  had  done,  or  could 
do.  She  even  guessed  the  feeling  which  had  led 
him  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  his  intentions; 
but  she  trembled  at  the  daring  which  had  be- 
trayed him  into  an  open  contest  with  the  dreaded 
merchant,  from  whose  power  and  anger  they 
appeared  to  have  no  protection. 

As  though  reading  her  thoughts,  the  stranger 
at  length  broke  silence.  *'  A  bold  game  this,  to 
play  with  such  a  man  as  Sir  Richard — eh? — Bot 
I  like  him — he  is  a  devil,  and  keeps  one  on  one's 
mettle  to  deal  with  him.  I  like  excitement!  And, 
I  say,  this  is  an  ugly  business  of  yours  loo,  is  not 
it?  He  thinks  to  be  too  sharp  for  Walter  there. 
If  Walter  hits  him,  he  hits  you.  Fair  enough 
that.  But  is  it  true?  Do  you  owe  him  anj 
money?" 

''  Sir  Richard  has  occasionally,  and,  as  I  be- 
lieved, with  kindness,  for  many  years  past  assisted 
my  necessities " 

'^  I  say,  did  you  ever  hear  of  any  one  selling 
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himself  to  the  devil  for  a  little  present  assistance 
of  his  necessities?  Taith,  that  is  not  very  much 
tmlike  what  you  have  done ;  and  now  he  claims 
his  bond  just  when  it  is  most  inconvenient  to  pay 
it  i    That  is  always  the  way.*' 

"  Forgive  me,  sir,"  said  the  widow ;  "  but  I 
cannot  master  my  surprise,  that  you  appear  thus 
fully  possessed  of  all  the  circumstances  of  my 
history,  even  down  to  the  events  of  the  last  half 
hour." 

"  Do  you  see  that  little  window?  I  guessed 
that  after  his  disappointment,  Sir  Richard  would 
be  hot  for  mischief;  so  I  watched  him.  I  traced 
him  here — and  through  that  window  I  heard  and 
saw  it  all.  There  you  see  —  nothing  marvellous 
in  that.  Nothing  marvellous  in  any  thing  when 
it  is  explained.  Hate  people  making  a  wonder 
out  of  every  thing  —  such  nonsense  !  I  have 
made  a  good  many  people  wonder,  too,  in  my 
life.  Should  make  you  wonder,  I  dare  say,  if  I 
got  you  out  of  this  mess.  Never  mind — think  I 
can  do  it.  Let's  see  what  is  the  amount  of  the 
feUow's  bill." 

As  he  took  up  the  paper  which  Sir  Richard 
had  left  on  the  table,  and  glanced  at  the  sum 
total,  he  screwed  up  his  mouth  and  whistled  in 
displeased  surprise. 

"  Whew!  One  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
pounds,  sixteen  shillings,  and  threepence !  That 's 
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a  devil  of  a  sum !  I  have  not  got  the  tenth  part 
of  that.  Don't  think  Walter  has^  either.  Rather 
difficult  to  borrow  it  too,  I  fancy.  People  don't 
like  lending  without  security.  Part  with  any  thing 
sooner  than  money !  Do  yon  know,  I  was  onee 
such  a  fool  as  to  go  into  a  battle.  Got  wounded, 
directly,  to  teach  me  more  wisdom.  Should  have 
got  killed,  only  another  fool  came  between  roe 
and  a  six-foot  Turk  that  was  hewing  at  me.  Well, 
he  saved  ray  life,  and  got  his  own  cheek  slit  from 
top  to  bottom  doing  it.  But  he  did  not  miod 
that  —  put  a  plaster  on,  and  laughed  at  it.  He 
did  not  grudge  shedding  his  blood  and  risking  his 
life  for  me ;  but  the  next  day  I  asked  him  to  lend 
me  ten  shillings,  and  he  refused  me!  Very  odd! 
was  not  it?  Loved  bis  money  a  great  deal  better 
than  his  life !  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  what  strange 
creatures  we  are !  *' 

'*  One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pounds,  six- 
teen shillings,  and  threepence,"  he  continued, 
again  taking  up  the  paper  with  a  dissatisfied 
frown ;  '*  and  you  must  pay  him  this  to-morrow 
morning,  if  the  poor  girls  are  not  given  up  — 
which  they  shall  not  be.  Not  much  time  to  spare, 
is  there  ?  What  a  sum  it  is !  If  it  had  been  ten, 
or  even  twenty  pounds,  one  might  have  managed 
it ;  but  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pounds,  six- 
teen shillings,  and  threepence!  Confound  it!" 
and  he  threw  himself  back,  and  worked  his  finger 
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up  and  down  the  tip  of  his  nose  in  a  perplexity  of 
thought. 

On  a  sudden,  the  finger  paused  in  one  of  its 
upward  journeys — his  eyes  sparkled  with  a  bright 
intelligence — and  the  next  moment  he  burst  into 
a  loud  and  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter. 

The  distressed  widow  looked  at  him  with  amaze- 
ment ;  but,  without  regarding  her,  he  started  from 
his  seat,  and,  drawing  himself  erectly  to  his  full 
height,  and  leaning  his  left  hand  on  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  while  an  important  frown,  severe  brow, 
and  compressed  lips,  altered  the  whole  character 
of  his  face,  and  seemed  even  to  change  its  features, 
be  asked,  in  a  stem  voice, — 

*'  Now,  mistress,  what  do  I  look  like  ?  What 
do  you  take  me  for  ?  " 

The  widow  was  silent :  though  it  is  probable, 
if  she  had  expressed  her  real  thought,  she  would 
have  answered,  ''A  madman."  He  continued^ 
however, — 

'^Do  I  look  like  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman?" 

She  admitted  that  if  he  was  a  little  better 
dressed,  she  would  desire  no  better  representative 
of  either  character. 

"Never  mind  about  dress,**  he  cried,  "  I  can 
manage  that.  I  have  been  playing  the  messenger 
only  in  this  jerkin."  Then  relapsing  at  once  into 
his  former  easy,  good-humoured  deportment,  he 
rubbed   his   hands,  and,  chuckling  to   himself. 
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exclaimed,  —  "It  will  do — it  will  do — for  a 
thousand  pounds  it  will  do!  And  now,  my 
good  friend/'  he  added,  "  I  want  to  write  a 
letter.  Paper. — Very  good#  Now  a  pen  and 
ink.  —  That  will  do.  Deuced  bad  pen  by  the 
way  —  you  don't  write  love-letters  herel  Now 
hold  your  tongue." 

Having  finished  his  letter,  which  did  not  take 
him  long  in  composing,  he  set  his  arms  arkimbo, 
and,  with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  his  eyes  thrown 
up,  he  sat  for  a  few  moments  in  evidently  8etf> 
satisfied  thought :  then,  suddenly  springing  to  his 
feet,  he  cried, — 

^^  That  will  do !  Now  don't  you  make  a  fool 
of  yourself  and  go  fretting.  Leave  it  all  to  me. 
Mind,  I  don't  promise  any  thing — but  I  think^ 
I  think," — and  he  laid  his  finger  to  his  nose,  and 
whirled  his  body  round  in  a  rapid  pirouette  on 
one  leg,  giving  his  usual  short  nod  as  he  ended. 

"  There  —  Good-by ! "  he  cried,  as,  sprin^ng 
to  the  door,  he  passed  out  and  hurriedly  closed  it 
behind  him ;  but  the  next  moment  he  opened  it 
again,  and  merely  thrusting  in  his  head,  looked 
her  hard  in  the  face,  crying, — 

**  I  say  —  it's  very  odd!  But  all  this  while 
you  have  never  asked  me  who  I  am.  Just  like 
people  —  so  long  as  they  are  served,  they  dont 
care  who  does  it.  But  if  Walter  should  come 
back,  I  think  he  would  like  to  know :  so  you  can 
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tell  him  that  Jack  —  his  old  friend ,  Scampering 
Jack has  been  to  look  after  him  again." 

"  My  dear,  kind  friend,  do  not  think  me  so 
nngratefal.  I  knew  that  it  was,  that  it  could  be 
no  other." 

''Did  yon?   Well,  I  am  glad  of  that,  too!" 

''Oh!  believe  me,  Walter  has  too  often  talked 
of  his  generous,  noble  friend  —  and  there  is  no 
other  who " 

"Pooh,  pooh!  Now  that 's  nonsense.  Good- 
by!  Good-by!"  and  with  a  pleased,  good- 
humoured  laugh  that  his  services  were  recognised, 
though  he  would  not  wait  for  their  thanks,  the 
honest  fellow  i^ain  closed  the  door  and  dis- 
appeared. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  Set  honoar  in  ooe  eye  tnd  d««th  i'  the  oUMr^ 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indiffsrentlj ;.. 
For  let  the  godi  so  ipeed  me,  m  I  lor* 
The  mme  of  honour  more  tbmi  I  i<Mr  deeth." 


The  sun  was  already  well  risen  in  the  heavoi 
when  Walter  Armistead,  weary  and  travel-stuned, 
entered  the  gates  of  Hull.  But  his  step  was  proud 
and  elastic,  his  heart  was  light,  and  a  happy  smile 
beamed  on  his  face  as  he  thought  of  the  aenrice 
he  had  just  succeeded  in  rendering  to  those  whom 
every  hour  and  every  occurrence  seemed  to  en- 
shrine with  a  new  and  more  sacred  aflfection  in 
his  bosom. 

As  the  proud  mansion  of  Sir  Richard  Waring 
met  his  view,  his  eye  sparkled  with  triumph  at 
the  recollection  of  his  recent  victory  over  its 
master ;  and  he  did  not,  for  a  moment,  perceive 
that  the  merchant  himself  was  by  his  side,  re- 
garding him  with  a  piercing  look  that  seemed  to 
read  his  very  soul. 
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**  Young  man,  I  would  speak  with  you  for  a 
few  minutes  in  private,"  said  Sir  Richard,  in  a 
calm,  unmoved  voice,  beckoning  Walter  to  follow 
bim,  and  leading  the  way  to  his  own  house. 

Walter  obeyed  ;  but,  as  they  reached  the  door, 
he  paused  irresolutely, — 

**  Do  jonfear?"  asked  the  merchant,  scorn- 
fully. 

^'  Living  man  shall  never  say  I  feared  Sir 
Richard  Waring,"  replied  Walter,  proudly,  as  he 
followed  the  knight  into  a  private  room.  Closing 
the  door,  Sir  Richard  began, — 

**  You  have  carried  from  my  house  two  young 
maidens — my  wards — committed  to  my  charge. 
Do  not  deny  it :  it  is  in  vain,  I  warn  you." 

**  Sir  Richard,  your  warning  will  be  well  ap- 
plied when  it  is  needed.  If  I  should  deny  my  acts 
I  were  unworthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  me." 

"These  are  brave  words,  sir!  You  confess 
it,  then  V 

"  Not  that  I  bore  them  off,  but  that  I  pro- 
tected  their  voluntary  flight  where  they  them- 
selves directed." 

^^  You  are  most  candid,  sir." 

**  It  is  my  custom  to  be  so,"  replied  Walter, 
coldly. 

**  I  r^oice  to  hear  it,"  said  Sir  Richard,  with 
a  sneer.  *'  Perhaps,  then,  I  may  learn  the  motive 
of  this  sudden  flight." 

VOL.  II.  D 
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''  Assuredly.  To  escape  from  a  revoldng 
tyranny  which  left  them  no  other  resource.** 

"  Truly,  young  sir,  you  flatter  me.  And  will 
it  suit  your  candour  to  tell  me,  also,  their  destin- 
ation?" 

*^  An  honourable  home,  in  which  their  fiither 
would  rejoice." 

**  With  you,  no  doubt." 

'^  I  said  not  so.  An  honour  like  that  would 
be  beyond  my  poor  deservings." 

*'  Come,  sir,  let  this  fooling  end,**  cried  Sir 
Richard,  abruptly;  for  hitherto  the  conversation 
had  been  carried  on  with  an  unnatural  calmness, 
very  foreign  to  the  real  feelings  of  either  party; 
but  each  watched  his  adversary  jealously,  and 
feared  to  afford  him  the  advantage  which  a 
moment's  forgetful ness,  in  an  ebullition  bf  real 
feeling,  might  offer. 

*'  Come,  sir,"  cried  Sir  Richard,  **  let  us 
speak  plaiuly.  I  confess  that  you  have  done  tbis 
well.  I  give  you  much  credit  for  your  skill,  vod 
own  that  for  a  few  hours  you  may  embarrass  me. 
These  I  can  ill  afford  from  my  own  more  im- 
portant affairs,  and  therefore  I  will  gladly  redeem 
them  at  any  reasonable  price.  You  have  carried 
off  tliese  maidens,  because  you  believe  them  pos- 
sessed of  wealth,  which,  through  one  or  the  other, 
you  expect  to  make  your  own.  But  in  this  you 
are  deceived.     They  have  not,  nor,  except  by  my 
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assistance,  wiH  they  ever  have  a  groat.  I  ask  you 
not  to  believe  my  words — I  will  shew  you  proofs. 
In  this,  then,  you  are  mistaken — by  your  favour, 
I  pray  you,  interrupt  me  not  yet !  I  know  well 
all  your  practices  to  gain  their  hearts.  It  was 
clever,  I  admit — and  I  think  no  ill  of  you  for  the 
attempt.  A  youthful,  handsome,  and  mysterious 
protector  was  the  very  thing  to  hit  the  fancy  of 
raw  girls.  Yet,  allowing  tbe  fullest  success  to 
your  endeavours,  though  you  should  win  them 
both,  you  could  gain  nothing.  But  to  me,  and  to 
me  only,  they  have  a  value  —  and  I  am  willing  to 
treat  for  their  restoration.  J  am  wealthy,  and 
your  ingenuity  will  not  fail  of  its  reward.  Name 
your  terms." 

"Wretch!"  cried  Walter,  gasping  with  pas- 
sion, '*  degraded,  unmanly  wretch !  —  Richard 
Waring! — for  any  other  name  would  be  disgraced 
bemg  applied  to  thee. — Who  else  would  dare  to 
barter  for  the  purest,  holiest  blood  that  flows 
beneath  heaven  V* 

"Psha!"  interrupted  the  merchant ;  "now  I 
lose  all  my  respect  for  you  at  once.  Out  on  these 
senseless  tirades,  fit  only  for  the  players !  You 
cannot  think  they  will  move  me  !  I  offer  you  fair 
terms.  Again,  I  offer  you  an  alternative,"  and 
he  approached  close  to  his  side,  and  almost  hissed 
in  his  ear,  "  Let  them  be  restored  to  me  by  eight 
o'clock    to-morrow    morning,    or   nine    o'clock 
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to-morrow     morning     sees   your    mother   in   a 
gaol!" 

Walter  started  back,  amazed  and  incrednloitt. 
The  merchant  saw  at  once  his  advantage,  and 
hastened  to  prevent  a  reply, — 

*'  Yonder  is  the  door,*'  he  said.  **  It  is  still 
open.  Another  minute  and  it  will  be  closed ;  and 
you  will  have  to  answer  for  this  outrage  to  the 
laws.  Away  at  once,  and  think  upon  what  I  have 
said." 

As  the  sailor,  confident  in  the  sea-worthineiB 
of  his  bark,  faces  every  wave  and  gale  without  a 
fear ;  yet  starts  appalled  when  the  breakers  aiH 
nounce  the  sunken  reef  direct  in  his  path,  which 
threatens  to  tear  asunder  the  very  planks  them- 
selves, upon  whose  buoyancy  he  had  built  his 
trust :  so  Walter,  bold  up  to  this  moment  in  the 
strength  of  his  noble  cause,  now  shrank  with 
terror  at  this  new  peril,  which  threatened  to  tear 
from  it  its  sacred  foundations,  and  to  make  perse- 
verance in  his  generous  resolutions  a  cruel  treasoa 
to  the  parent  of  his  dearest  love. 

Yet  the  merchant's  threat,  and  the  povrer 
by  which  he  was  to  carry  it  into  execution,  were 
inexplicable  to  him  ;  and,  unable  to  bear  the 
torture  of  suspense,  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
rushed  from  the  house  towanis  his  mother's 
home. 

Here  a  full  confirmation  awaited  him,  and  he 
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saw  with  despair  the  amount  of  her  liabilities  to 
her  remorseless  creditor — an  amount,  composed, 
indeed,  of  the  scanty  grains  of  fifteen  years  of 
scarcely  felt  assistances ;  yet  which,  thus  accumu- 
lated, now  shewed  itself  a  sum  beyond  the  power 
of  their  utmost  means  to  discharge. 

As  Walter  read  through  the  lengthy  catalogue 
of  triyial  items,  each  with  its  date  accurately  pre- 
fixed, he  ground  his  teeth  with  indignant  passion, 
while  he  recognised  the  artful  scheme  by  which 
the  unsuspecting  victim  had  been  enveloped  in 
her  enemy's  toils. 

"  But  is  there  no  remedy,  Walter?" 

•*  None — none!" 

"  Yet  how  much  money  have  you?" 

^*  Not  the  third  part  of  this  ;  and  if  I  had,  he 
should  not  touch  a  penny  of  it.  That  gold  is 
sacred — it  was  hoarded  for  my  mother's  use,  and 
never  shall  it  go  to  such  a  wretch  as  this ! " 

**  Yet,  Walter,  if  we  owe  it  to  him,  it  is  his 
already ;  nor  may  we  keep  it  from  him,  since  he 
demands  it.  If  he  is  ungenerous,  we  must  not, 
therefore,  be  dishonest." 

**  Honesty!  Tall^  you  of  honesty  to  him! 
Mother,  you  will  drive  me  mad  !  Honesty  to  the 
villain  who  has  already  plundered  us  of  the 
wealth  my  trusting  father  too  unreservedly  com- 
mitted to  his  hands — to  the  degraded  wretch  who 
would  now   convert  into  a  debt  the   miserable 
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sums  doled  out  for  years  as ^^no^  no,  thaok 

Heaven,  I  need  not  say  as  charity !  That  degm- 
dation  we  at  least  escape  1  Let  him  take  all- 
ruin  us — beggar  us — any  thing,  any  thing  to 
know  we  have  not  the  disgrace  to  have  been  the 
objects  of  Richard  Waring's  charity  I " 

'Mt  is  indeed  cruel,  Walter — it  is  ungenerous 
and  unkind ;  but  I  may  not  call  it  unjust/'  said 
the  gentle  widow.  '^7hose  sums  were,  indeed, 
advanced  under  the  name  of  loans,  though  they 
professed  to  take  that  title  only  to  spare  me  the 
pain  of  accepting  them  as  gifts.  But  since  he 
wills  it  so,  we  will  offer  him  all  we  possess;  and 
however  insufEcient  for  his  claim,  our  con- 
sciences, at  least,  will  hold  us  guiltless." 

"  And  think  you  he  will  accept  it  thus  !  No! 
Let  it  but  fail  a  penny  of  the  full  amount,  he 
will  reject  it.  His  object  is  not  the  gold,  but  the 
power — the  despotic  power  our  debtor  atate  will 
give  him  over  us." 

*^  Then,  Walter,  we  must  submit.  I  have 
known  harder  trials  than  a  prison  offers ;  and 
blessed  be  He  who  has  sustained  me  under  them. 
You  will  be  still  at  liberty — his  claim  is  not 
against  you;  and  you  can  protect  and  support 
your  helpless  sister." 

"  Mother,"  cried  Walter,  shuddering  at  the 
picture  these  words  called  up,  ^^  can  you  have 
forgotten  that  an  alternative  is  still  left  to  me  ?" 
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**  No,  my  son,  I  have  not  forgotten  it ;  but  I 
woald  not  buy  my  liberty  at  the  expense  of  my 
<AUd  8  honour.  Those  dear  girls,  Walter,  are 
young,  helpless,  and  inexperienced  in  affliction. 
They  are  the  children  of  one  who  was  most  kind 
to  us,  when  we  most  needed  kindness.  They  have 
been  the  comforters  and  the  companions  of  many 
an  hour  of  solitude  and  sorrow  to  myself  and 
my  sick  child.  They  have  trusted  to  you  for 
protection,  and  made  you  the  confidant  of  their 
secret  retreat.  Walter,  you  shall  not  betray 
them." 

*^  My  matchless,  my  noble,  my  unequalled 
mother!"  cried  the  young  man,  afiectionately 
throwing  his  arms  round  her  neck.  '^  What 
lessons  of  generosity  do  you  teach  me !  But  do 
not  think  me  so  unworthy  to  be  your  son.  Do 
not  think  my  purpose  unresolved,  or  that  it  can 
be  moved.  It  cannot.  What  I  have  to  do,  I 
have  seen  from  the  beginning.  It  is  bitter,"  he 
cried,  clasping  his  hands?  while  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears  —  "it  is  very  bitter.  I  have  been 
honoured,  esteemed,  trusted ;  I  must  repay  it 
with  deliberate  treachery.  I  have  loved,  mother, 
— I  have  loved  Katharine  Waring! — loved  her 
with  an  ardour,  a  devotion,  an  idolatry,  whose  full 
extent  I  never  knew  till  now.  Yes,"  he  cried, 
while  the  passionate  words  poured  from  his  lips 
in  a  torrent  no  reflection  could  control — '*  yes,  I 
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do  love  her,  to  firenzy — to  madness.  To  win  her 
smile,  I  would  seek  it  through  swords  of  fire — to 
do  her  sendee,  I  would  tear  my  heart  here  fitrni 
my  breast,  and  laugh  as  its  strings  cracked ;  and 
now,  I — I,  that  would  do  all  this,  most  give  her 
up  into  this  devil's  grasp  —  must  stand  in  her 
opinion  as  a  vile,  loathsome  wretch — a  traitor 
even  to  her  own  innocence  and  tnxstiiig  con- 
^dence!  Is  not  this  misery?  Is  not  this,  too 
much  to  bear?" — and  he  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  sobbed  with  more  than  a  woman's 
grief. 

The  widow  stood  and  watched  him  with 
anxious  love ;  but,  respecting  his  sorrow,  forbore 
to  speak.  At  length  he  raised  his  pale  &ce, 
and  said, — 

''  Mother,  forgive  me ;  I  had  not  intended 
this ;  I  know  not  how  it  has  escaped  me.  Bat 
you  will  understand  me — you  will  not  be  offended 
— you  will  not  reject  a  sacrifice  because  you  have 
seen  how  much  it  costs." 

The  widow  kissed  him  affectionately.  *^  Wal- 
ter, my  love,"  she  said,  ''  I  am  sensible  of  this 
affection — I  am  proud  of  it — I  am  grateful  for  it ; 
but  I  will  not  accept  it.  I  need  no  proof  of  your 
entire  love  for  me,  my  child.  I  know  it  well. 
But,  Walter,  we  must  not  live  for  ourselves  alone. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  here  an  oppor- 
tunity of  repaying,  in  some  degree,  to  the  child- 
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ren  of  Sir  Edward  Waring,  the  kindness  we 
have  received  from  their  father.  It  is  seldom  so 
proud  a  privilege  is  permitted  to  the  poor.  Be- 
sides/* she  added,  with  a  feeble  smile,  '*  there  is 
yet  an  aid  I  have  not  told  you  of: — an  old  tried 
friend  of  yours,  who,  if  his  power  were  but 
matched  with  his  will,  would  soon  work  miracles 
in  your  behalf.*' 

*'  Whom  do  you  mean  ?  Not  Jack  !  —  not 
Scampering' Jack  I"  cried  Walter,  eagerly. 

'•  The  same." 

"  And  he  has  been  here,  and  yet  you  did  not 
tell  me!" 

'^  Indeed,  it  was  not  till  this  moment  that  I 
remembered  him.  He  seems  a  most  kind- 
hearted  being ;  but  for  his  promises  of  service,  in 
such  a  strait  as  this,  I  confess  I  gave  them  not 
a  second  thought.  It  was  the  kind  intention 
only— ^" 

"What!  undervalue  Jack!"  cried  Walter, 
with  a  lightness  of  spirit  so  strangely  contrasting 
with  his  previous  depression,  that  the  widow 
looked  amazed,  incapable  of  comprehending  an 
effect,  in  her  opinion  so  disproportioned  to  its 
cause.  But  Walter  was  not  so  to  be  silenced. 
"  Undervalue  Jack ! "  he  repeated;  "such  aii 
offence  can  be  pardoned  on  the  plea  of  ignorance 
alone.  Jack  is  a  marvel — a  miracle  !  I  can  scarce 
believe  the  news,  it  is  so  glorious.    Jack  to  turn 
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up  again — and  now — and  here !  Victoria !  Tbe 
battle  is  half  won  already!  But  where  is  he? 
When  will  he  return?  And  how  did  the  poor 
fellow  look?  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen 
him!" 

By  thus  pouring  on  his  mother  a  flood  of 
questions,  Walter  learned  all  the  particulars  (^ 
his  eccentric  friend's  visit. 

•*  But,  Walter,"  she  cried,  '*  how  can  you  an- 
ticipate such  sure  relief  from  one  so  destitute  of 
means?  How  is  he  to  accomplish  so  difficult  a 
task?" 

**  That,  neither  I,  nor  you,  nor  any  one,  except 
himself,  I  suspect,  can  tell.  But  he  will  do  it 
I  tell  you  Jack  is  a  mystery,  and  his  means  and 
his  methods  alike  past  comprehension;  but  by 
one  way  or  another,  I  firmly  believe  he  can  ac- 
complish whatever  he  sets  his  heart  on.  This 
gives  me  new  life ;  yet  I  wish  he  would  return.  I 
do  not  feel  safe  till  he  is  with  me.  However,  this 
must  not  make  me  idle.  Perhaps,  I  may  be  aUe 
to  borrow  in  the  town  as  much  as^  with  my  own 
small  means  and  his,  will  make  up  the  amount. 
Who  is  most  likely  ?  Whom  can  I  apply  to  ?  I 
would  sell  my  life — my  very  liberty — to  accom- 
plish it!" 

The  small  catalogue  of  friends  was  soon  gone 
through,  but  all  were  poor:  all  except  the  last, 
—  Charles  Waring — and  at  his  name  the  colour 
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moanted  to  Walter's  brow,  and  be  felt  that  this 
must  be  the  very  last  degradation  to  which  his 
spirit  could  submit. 

He  started  on  his  errand,  however,  merely 
directing  that  when  his  friend  should  return, 
which  he  anticipated  within  an  hour  Ht  furthest, 
he  should  be  detained  till  he  could  see  him. 

And  now,  with  a  light  heart,  Walter  com- 
menced his  search ;  though  of  his  prospect  of 
success,  the  reader  may,  perhaps,  form  a  less 
sanguine  estimate  than  his  own.  For  he  was 
sanguine;  the  sudden  arrival  of  his  long-lost 
friend  had  burst  like  a  beam  of  light  through  the 
dark  cloud  that  overshadowed  him  ;  and  he  now 
experienced  that  happy  reaction  of  ardent  minds, 
which  seize  upon  the  first  bright  hope  that  offers, 
and  hail  it,  not  as  a  solitary  joy,  but  as  a  scout, 
the  first  of  a  glad  train  of  blessings  that  are  on 
their  road. 

Perhaps  they  err  as  widely  in  their  hope  as 
in  their  despair;  but  the  feeling  colours  the  judg- 
ment, and  the  very  reasoning  powers,  on  which 
we  so  plume  ourselves,  arc  as  much  the  sport 
of  circumstances  as  our  fates. 

After  two  hours  of  fruitless  endeavours,  Wal- 
ter returned  home ;  but  the  wandering  Jack  had 
not  yet  appeared.  Again  he  sallied  forth,  again 
to  return  as  disappointed  as  before.  Those  who 
professed  the  will  to  aid  him  lacked  the  means. 
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and  those  who  had  the  means  referred  Um  to 
his  mother's  well-known  friend.  Sir  Richard 
Waring ;  and  refused  to  compromise  themselves 
with  the  dreaded  merchant^  by  affording  assist- 
ance to  those,  to  whom  it  was  evident  be  had 
himself  denied  it. 

Thus  the  whole  day  was  spent ;  and  at  its 
close,  the  morning  hope,  like  the  morning  son, 
was  set  in  heavy  clouds  and  hastening  into  dark- 
ness. Goaded  by  desperation,  he  even  sought  an 
interview  with  the  son  of  his  foe.  But  Charles 
Waring  was  beyond  his  reach;  menials  now 
spurned  him  with  contempt  from  the  door,  which 
had  before  so  freely  opened  to  him.  The  evil 
genius  of  his  destiny  appeared  in  every  direction 
to  bar  his  way;  and  it  was  with  an  almost  break- 
ing heart,  tliat  at  night  he  flung  himself  beside 
his  mother's  hearth,  baffled  in  every  effort,  and 
his  buoyant  spirit  crushed,  as  he  thought,  beyond 
the  hope  of  recovery. 

All  now  again  was  changed.  His  early  friend 
had  lost  his  wonted  power,  perhaps  his  will,  to 
serve  him.  It  now  seemed  folly  to  have  built* 
upon  his  aid.  That  Jack  was  poor,  he  knew ; 
and  what  could  poverty  effect  where  money  only, 
and  that  so  large  a  sum,  could  afford  relief? 

A  host  of  conflicting  passions  filled  the  young 
mau*s  soul.  The  morrow — he  dared  not  think  of 
it.     What  should  be  done?  —  And  yet,  while  his 
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heart  was  tortured  within  him,  he  strove  to  keep 
his  brow  serene,  and  to  talk  of  hope  with  a 
eheerfdl  smile,  lest  his  watchful  mother  should 
guess  the  pangs  under  which  he  writhed,  and 
share  them  with  him. 

The  griefs  of  the  selfish  find  a  ready  relief 
ia  their  free  communication  wherever  a  sympa- 
thising ear  will  receive  them ;  but  the  more 
generous  nature  locks  its  sorrows  closely  in  its 
<»wn  breast,  and  prefers  the  solitary  endurance 
of  its  pain  to  seeking  an  alleviation  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  bosom  it  loves.  And,  surely,  thus 
to  force  the  careless  smile  while  the  heart  is 
sinking  in  sadness,  and  to  rattle  the  words  of 
mirth  while  the  soul  is  steeped  in  anxious 
care,  —  surely  this  is  onp  of  the  most  costly 
sacrifices  that  can  be  offered  on  the  altar  of 
affi?ction ! 

The  night  passed  on — the  dull  and  sleepless 
night;  and  the  morning  came,  but  still,  he,  from 
whose  friendly  aid  so  much  had  been  anticipated, 
returned  not.  It  was  strange,  but  it  was  still 
more  sad. 

Yet  speculation  was  vain,  and  every  minute 
abridged  the  time  still  remaining,  in  which  as- 
sistance could  be  available.  The  morning  ad- 
vanced; eight  o'clock  approached  —  it  arrived; 
and  with  it,  punctual  to  the  moment,  came  the 
dreaded  creditor :  for  Sir  Richard  was  a  steady 
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man  of  business,  and  well  knew  the  value  of  time 
—  even  of  seconds. 

But  now  his  appearance  was  very  different 
from  his  usual  wont.  His  cheek  was  flushed, 
his  step  hesitating  and  embarrassed;  and  he 
glanced  round  with  more  of  the  look  of  a  con- 
scious and  uneasy  culprit,  than  of  the  proud,  self- 
possessed  man  who  held  in  his  hand  the  destinies 
of  those  who  stood  before  him. 

He  fixed  on  Walter  a  keen,  searching  glance, 
that  appeared  uncertain  of  its  reply ;  but  as  he 
read  humiliation  and  despair  in  the  pale,  care- 
worn brow,  and  dull,  fireless  eye,  he  grew  re- 
assured ;  his  cheek  resumed  its  natural  dye,  his 
tall  figure  was  drawn  up  in  its  usual  austere 
repulsiveuess,  and  he  was  again  —  Sir  Richard 
Waring. 

**  Well,"  he  cried,  "what  is  my  answer? — 
War  or  peace?" 

'*  Sir  Richard,"  said  the  widow,  mildly,  "the 
feeble  always  desire  peace ;  except  it  is  to  be  pur^ 
chased  at  the  expense  of  honour,  lliat  is  a  price 
too  great  to  give  for  any  worldly  blessing." 

**  I  do  not  understand  fine  speeches,  mis- 
tress," he  answered,  sternly.    "  Give  me  a  simple 


answer." 


"  Then,  Sir  Richard,  if  you  require  of  me  im- 
mediate repayment  of  all  the  sums  you  have  in 
fifteen  yeai's  advanced  to  relieve  my  necessities. 
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and  for  which  I  will  confess  I  never  thought  to 
have  been  asked  again,  —  then  my  answer  is, 
indeed,  a  simple  one.  I  have  no  means  to  dis- 
charge the  debt.  I  will  not  question  your  right  to 
make  the  claim.  I  will  offer  you  all  I  possess. 
It  will,  I  know,  amount  to  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  sum  I  owe  you ;  but  I  will  remain  your 
debtor  in  gratitude  for  the  rest,  till  I  shall  be  able 
to  pay  it  back  to  you,  which  I  will  do  as  Heaven 
shall  give  me  means.  I  do  not  know  what  I  can 
offer  more.  But  if  this  is  not  sufficient,  and  you 
will  enforce  the  rigour  of  the  law,  I  have  no 
more  to  say,  but  that  I  must  submit." 

"  Proud,  self-willed  woman !  Do  you  then 
dare  my  utmost  anger?  Will  you  then  choose 
the  walls  of  a  gaol,  perhaps  for  life,  rather  than 
restore  to  me  these  runagates?" 

"  I  will,"  said  the  widow,  mildly. 

'*Then  you  shall  have  your  way,"  replied  the 
merchant;  and,  turning  to  Walter,  he  added, 
**  Young  man,  you  hear  this.  Your  mother  is 
sacrificed,  that  these — your  wantons — may  go 
free.  You  are  a  noble  son  to  suffer  this!  The 
world  must  admire  your  filial  piety  and  devotion ! " 

But  Walter  sat  unmoved,  in  a  gloomy  and 
dogged  silence;  and  the  words  of  the  tormentor 
appeared  not  to  reach  his  ear. 

*^  I  am,  then,"  pursued  Sir  Richard,  after  a 
pause,  *'to  take  this  for  my  answer?    You  are 
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content  that  your  widowed  mother  should  ex- 
change her  liberty,  her  children^  and  her  social 
home,  for  the  solitude  and  confinement  of  an 
unhealthy  prison? — and  this  for  the  porpoae  of 
securing,  as  you  think  (but  which  it  nerer  can 
do),  the  unwarranted  license  of  two  wilful  girls, 
who,  a  week  since,  were  strangers  to  you?** 

Again  he  paused ;  but  Walter  still  renudned 
silent^  and  gave  no  answer  to  his  words. 

''  Enough,  then ; —  I  am  satisfied!  Your  misery 
be  on  your  own  heads!  Without,  there!**  cried 
Sir  Richard,  rising  and  approaching  the  door. 
But  the  young  man  anticipated  his  purpose,  and 
springing  to  his  feet,  interposed,  crying, — 

"Stop!  man  or  devil — whatever  you  are — 
can  nothing  satisfy  your  malice  short  of  this? 
Do  you  seek  my  ruin?  There!"  and  he  flung 
his  slender  purse  upon  the  table;  *'take  every 
farthing  I  possess — what  can  I  give  you  more! 
Is  it  my  humiliation  you  require?  Be  content. 
I  will  pray  to  you  upon  my  knees  for  mercy !  Is 
it  my  life?  Dispose  of  it  as  you  will — make  me 
your  servant — your  slave!  But  do  not  force 
from  me  an  avowal,  which,  from  me  alone  of 
all  the  world,  must  be  treason,  dishonour,  and 
shame!" 

'*  It  is  for  that  very  reason,"  said  the  mer- 
chant, **  that  from  you  alone  I  will  receive  it. 
Do  you  begin  to  understand  me  now  ?     I  do  not 
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doubt  ^tbat  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  trace  and  to 
recover  these  wilful  girls ;  but  the  secret  of  their 
hiding-place  must  be  revealed  to  me  by  you.  I 
am  well  informed  of  the  arts  by  which  you  have 
endeavoured  to  win  their  silly  affections,  and  I 
choose  this  as  the  readiest  remedy  for  any  pro- 
gress you  may  have  made.  I  am  mistaken/'  he 
added,  smiling,  ''  if  it  will  then  require  much 
argument  to  wean  a  confiding  girl  from  the  man 
she  has  trusted,  and  who  has  so  immediately 
betrayed  her.  I  ^think  I  have  now  made  myself 
quite  clearly  understood  ;  and  you  can  judge  if  it 
is  likely  I  shall  change  my  purpose." 

There  was  something  in  the  cold,  business-like 
manner  in  which  this  was  uttered  that  made  it 
even  more  insulting  than  cruel.  Walter  found 
himself  a  powerless  instrument  in  his  enemy*s 
hands ;  and  the  use  to  which  he  was  to  be  ap- 
plied was,  to  work  his  own  destruction.  He 
covered  his  face,  and  groaned  bitterly. 

"Walter,"  said  the  widow,  approaching  him, 
with  grave  dignity,  "  I  forbid  you  to  yield  to  such 
iniquity  as  this.  Your  mother  commands  you  to 
keep  silence.  Let  this  wicked  man  work  his 
will  on  me.  A  thousand  times  better  will  be  my 
pain  than  my  child's  dishonour.  Do  not  answer 
me,  Walter ;  this  business  is  now  no  longer  yours, 
but  mine.  You  are  exonerated  from  all  share  in 
it.     Walter,  you  never  disobeyed  me  yet — you 
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stiall  not  now.  I  charge  you,  by  the  sacred 
power  of  a  parent's  command,  speak  no  word 
more  to  this  bad  man !  Sir  Richard  Waring,  you 
have  your  answer — I  am  ready," 

"  Mother!"  cried  Walter,  starting  to  his  feet, 
*'  what  do  you  mean  ?  What  selfish  beast  do  yon 
think  me?  No!  perish  all  Ughter  claims!  Here 
— here  my  duty  and  my  love  go  hand  and  hand. 
And  oh!  forgive  me  that  the  decision  costs  so 

severe  a  pang.    Yet  Heaven  b  my  witness " 

he  cried;  as  he  clasped  his  hands  in  despair,  and 
cast  his  eyes  upwards: — but  an  exclamation  of 
astonishment  and  joy  checked  the  unfinished  sen- 
tence, as  his  eyes,  in  their  upward  passage,  taking 
the  little  elevated  window  in  their  way,  saw, 
peering  through  its  panes,  the  bright  and  good- 
humoured  face  of  his  old  friend  Jack,  intently 
watching  the  passing  scene. 

The  face  disappeared  in  a  moment ;  and  the 
next  instant  the  door  opened,  and  first  the  head 
and  then  the  body  of  the  eccentric  was  thrust 
into  the  room,  as,  with  a  familiar  nod,  he  ex- 
claimed,— 

"How  d'ye  do  again.  Sir  Richard  Waring? 
Widow  Armistead,  I  respect  you.  You  are  a 
brave  and  noble  woman.  If  ever  I  married  I 
should  like  to  marry  you.  But  you  would  not 
have  me,  so  it  don't  matter.  Walter,  my  boy,  I 
am  delighted  to  see  you.     You  are  a  fiue  fellow 
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— you  are  your  mother's  son.  I  love  you.  You 
are  a  noble  fellow ! "  and  the  warm-hearted  Jack 
wiped  a  little  gathering  moisture  from  his  eyes. 
Then  turning  sharply  round  to  Sir  Richard,  he 
fixed  upon  him  one  of  his  quick,  piercing  glances, 
as  he  added,  **And  you  are  a  noble  fellow,  too, 
— am't  you — eh?"  and  his  short,  abrupt  nod, 
seemed  to  give  its  own  answer  to  the  inquiry. 

The  merchant  stood  motionless,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  and  his  cheek  livid  with  the 
storm  of  mingled  hatred,  shame,  rage,  mortifica- 
tion, and  fear,  that  battled  in  his  breast.  But  to 
make  this  understood,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
leave  them  for  a  few  minutes,  to  relate  their  inde- 
fatigable friend's  adventures  in  the  preceding 
twenty-four  hours. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  *  Tis  sport  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  bis  own  petard  :  and  it  ahall  g;o  hard 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  minea. 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon." —  HoaUtC. 

Shortly  after  he  had  left  the  widow's  house  the 
day  before,  Sir  Richard  received  a  letter  from  his 
former  correspondent,  reproaching  him  with  n^- 
lecting  his  own  interests,  in  not  attending  to 
the  writer's  first  request;  and,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  urging  a  meeting  at  his  house  outside  the 
town,  that  night  at  eleven  o'clock.  The  letter 
closed  with  an  obscure  threat  of  his  finding  cause 
for  repentance  if  the  call  was  again  neglected. 

This,  however,  the  merchant  was  by  no  means 
inclined  to  do;  and,  before  the  hour  named,  he 
was  sitting  in  the  solitude  of  the  retired  dwelling, 
waiting  in  eager  expectation  of  some  new  little 
private  transaction  which  should  swell  the  amount 
of  his  secret  gains. 

He  had  not  sat  long  when  he  heard,  across 
the  dreary  flat  in  the  midst  of  which  the  house 
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was  sitaated,  the  cry  of  voices  encouraging  each 
other  as  though  in  hot  pursuit  of  some  one  who 
was  endeavouring  to  escape.  The  sound  ap- 
proached ;  and  Sir  Richard  concluded  that  the 
object  of  the  chase  was  his  expected  visitor. 

Now,  he  had  a  great  love  of  transacting  busi- 
ness with  men  who  were  in  imminent  danger. 
He  found  them  such  reasonable  dealers,  and  so 
little  disposed  to  drive  hard  bargains.  He  was, 
therefore,  seized  with  a  strong  and  benevolent 
desire  of  giving,  at  least,  some  minutes'  security 
to  the  fugitive,  if  he  should  prove,  indeed,  to  be 
the  person  he  expected ;  and  he  withdrew  the 
bars  of  his  door,  which  he  always  kept  fastened 
to  prevent  surprise,  and  stood  with  the  last  bolt 
in  his  hand,  ready  to  open  without  a  moment's 
delay,  if  he  should  find  that  the  occasion  war- 
ranted the  trouble. 

The  voices  had  now  ceased,  but  he  distinctly 
heard  a  rapid  step  approach  his  door ;  then  came 
a  hurried  knocking,  while  an  agitated  voice 
exclaimed, — 

*'Sir  Richard  Waring!  quick!  quick!  or  it 
will  be  too  late." 

Quite  satisfied,  now,  that  he  had  been  correct 
in  his  anticipation,  the  merchant  quickly  drew 
back  the  bolt,  and  carefully  opened  the  door;  but 
in  an  instant  it  was  forcibly  flung  back  upon  him, 
and  three  men  rushed  into  his  hall. 
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He  Staggered,  partly  from  the  violence  of  the 
shock,  and  partly  from  the  sudden  surprise ;  but, 
in  a  moment  recovering  himself,  he  snatched  a 
pistol  from  the  wall,  and  cried  sternly,  — 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?" 

"Nothing  —  nothing,  Sir  Richard,**  replied 
the  leader  of  the  party,  **  except  a  little  ruse  to 
get  through  the  bolts  and  bars  with  which  we 
know  you  timid  traders  think  it  needful  to  em- 
barrass your  doors.     We  are  all  friends  here — 

only "  and  the  speaker,  without  a  motion  of 

warning,  sprang  suddenly  upon  the  merchant, 
and  dexterously  wrested  the  weapon  from  his 
grasp — "  only  we  don't  like  to  talk  to  men  with 
pistols  in  their  hands :  they  might  be  imprudent." 

The  hall  in  which  they  were  was  only  lit  by 
the  rays  of  a  lamp  in  the  adjoining  room,  whose 
door  was  open;  and  yet  the  dark  flush  was 
visible  upon  the  merchant's  brow  as  he  stepped 
a  pace  backward,  with  the  intention  of  possessing 
himself  of  another  weapon. 

His  adversary,  however,  saw  and  anticipated 
his  purpose ;  and  taking  him  gently,  but  firmly, 
by  the  hand,  said, — 

*'  By  your  leave,  no,  Sir  Richard — no  more 
fire-arms!  I  have  already  told  you  we  are 
friends.  We  will  go,  if  you  please,  into  the  next 
room,  where  I  see  there  is  a  light,  and  you  will 
learn  to  know  us  better." 
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Then,  with  grave  courtesy,  conducting  the 
merchant  into  the  chamber^  he  continued  in  a 
quiet  but  slightly  sarcastic  tone^  while  the  other 
examined  his  fixed,  contracted  brow,  and  the 
determined  expression  of  his  features,  with  curious 
speculation, — 

"  These  two  honest  men,  I  believe,  I  need  not 
introduce  to  your  acquaintance.  You  probably 
know  them  well,  as  officers  attached  to  the  Weigh 
House,  who  have  the  care  of  protecting  her  Ma- 
jesty's duties  of  poundage  and  tonnage.  For  my- 
self, I  am,  like  you,  a  loyal  servant  of  the  Queen ; 
and,  as  you  worthily  hold  her  commission  of  the 
peace,  so  I  am  bound  to  maintain  her  honour 
in  war.  You  see  we  are  all  the  best  friends 
imaginable." 

Sir  Richard  did  not  condescend  to  make  any 
reply ;  but  he  bent  on  the  two  humbler  officials 
a  look  of  such  stem  inquiry,  as  set  them  uneasily 
whispering  together  in  doubt,  whether  they  had 
not  acted  with  too  much  bravery  in  the  matter. 
Their  leader,  however,  continued, — 

**  But  it  is  time  I  should  inform  you  of  the 
object  of  our  visit.  I  have  discovered  a  most 
extensive  and  dangerous  contrabandist  in  this 
town,  and  have  privately  secured  the  aid  of  these 
two  good  men  for  his  apprehension.  We  were 
just  now  on  his  immediate  track,  and  he  was  seen 
to  pass  in  the  direction  of  this  house ;  while  now 
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there  is  no  trace  of  him  in  the  field  beyond.  Yoa 
will  feel^  therefore,  that  our  duty  to  the  Queen's 
Majesty  forbids  that  we  should  leave  any  means 
untried,  however  hopeless  or  absurd  they  may 
appear,  to  secure  bis  apprehension.** 

*'  You  come,  then,  to  search  for  him  here?" 
said  Sir  Richard,  coldly.  '*  It  is  a  pity  yon  should 
so  waste  your  time,  if  it  has  any  value.  I  should 
have  thought  my  character  might  have  saved  me 
from  such  an  outrage  as  this.  Search,  however; 
and  I  shall  be  no  less  surprised  than  yon,  if  yoa 
find  any  one  here  beside  myself  and  an  old  female 
domestic." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  your  word  for  a  moment,** 
replied  the  other,  courteously.  "  But  you,  as  a 
magistrate,  must  be  aware  that  a  servant  of  her 
gracious  Majesty  must  attempt  the  improbable, 
and  even  the  impossible,  before  he  can  in  fiulure 
lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  say  with  a  quiet 
conscience,  *  I  have  done  my  duty.' " 

"  You  round  your  sentences  well,  sir,'*  said 
the  merchant, — ^*  a  little  too  well,  indeed.  How- 
ever, proceed  with  what  you  are  pleased  to  call 
your  duty.     I  have  no  choice  but  to  submit." 

The  forgotten  events  of  many  years  gone  by 
are  often  instantaneously  and  vividly  brought  to 
mind  by  an  occurrence  of  to-day,  which,  from  its 
resemblance  to  them,  "  strikes  the  electric  chaiu 
wherewith  we  are  darklv  bound,"  and  raises  the 
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spectre  of  the  past  with  the  same  freshness  as  the 
reality  of  the  present ;  and  there  was  little  plea- 
sure in  the  rememhrance  thus  forced  upon  the 
merchant,  of  a  similar  search  in  the  same  room 
some  fifteen  years  before,  whose  result  had  been 
to  reveal  to  those  whom  of  all  the  world  he  least 
loved,  the  important  secret  upon  which  his  repu- 
tation and  fortune — indeed  almost  bis  existence, 
depended. 

His  unwelcome  visitors,  however,  commenced 
at  once  their  search ;  their  leader  first  giving  a 
general  glance  round  the  chamber,  though  slowly 
and  thoughtfully.  Indeed,  Sir  Richard  could  not 
help  thinking,  that  his  manner  was  rather  that  of 
a  man  recalling  and  testing  some  old  recollection, 
than  of  one  viewing  a  strange  and  indifferent 
place  for  the  first  time. 

It  could  not  be  fancy  either  that  detected  an 
odd,  lurking  smile  upon  the  stranger's  face,  as 
his  eye  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  door  of  the 
important  closet. 

He  commenced  his  inspection,  however,  very 
gravely  and  formally,  looking  under  the  tables 
and  chairs,  opening  lockers,  lifting  draperies,  and 
occasionally  tapping  the  wall  with  the  hilt  of  his 
sword. 

At  length  he  opened  the  closet-door,  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  Sir  Richard  strove  to  restrain  his 
heart  to  its  accustomed  beat.     But  after  a  short 

VOL.   II.  E 
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though  curious  glance  within,  he  appeared  dos* 
ing  it  again  (Burely  this  was  mischief^  only  to 
tantalise  the  agonised  merchant,  whose  coni- 
dence  rapidly  rose  with  the  dosing  door),  hot,  as 
though  struck  with  a  sudden  thought^  he  i^ain 
flung  it  open,  and  sharply  struck  the  back  of  the 
recess.  It  was  unquestionably  a  Tery  hollow 
sound  that  replied ! 

*'  That's  very  odd!"  he  cried,  abruptly  turn- 
ing round,  and  looking  Sir  Richard  in  the  face. 

'^  What  is  odd?"  asked  the  other^  in  a  voice 
that  struggled  to  be  calm. 

**  Why,  that  that  cupboard  should  be  hollow 
behind!" 

*^  I  see  nothing  extraordinary  in  it.  Thou- 
sands of  cupboards  are  the  same." 

*'  Not  when  they  rest  against  the  outer  wall  of 
a  house,"  replied  the  stranger,  pointing  to  the 
position  of  the  one  in  question.  ^'  It  is  rery 
odd.  Something  quite  new  to  me  in  the  natural 
history  of  cupboards.  I  must  really  examine  this 
phenomenon." 

Making  a  signal  to  his  two  attendants,  who 
silently  placed  themselves  one  on  each  side  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  so  as  to  have  the  power  of 
preventing  any  interference  on  his  part,  the 
examiner  again  thrust  his  head  into  the  closet, 
looking  on  all  sides  for  its  secret  spring. 

"  Sir!"  said  the  merchant,  haughtily,  "  I  will 
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not  submit  to  this  impertinexice,  neither  will  I 
saffer  my  house  to  be  made  the  subject  of  prying 
and  idle  curiosity.  Confine  yourself  to  the  legal 
object  of  your  search,  —  if,  indeed,  it  be  a  legal 
one,  which  to-morrow  shall  prove.  You  clearly 
see  that  no  one  can  be  secreted  there." 

'^  On  the  contrary.  Sir  Richard,"  said  the 
other,  looking  out  for  a  moment  from  the  closet, 
*'  I  have  taken  it  into  my  head  that  it  is  precbely 
there  that  he  is  secreted!  And,  since  the  con- 
struction of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  de- 
fies my  superficial  view,  I  must  proceed  to  dis- 
section." 

So  saying,  he  set  his  foot  against  the  back  of 
the  closet,  and,  with  a  violent  blow,  sent  it  swing- 
ing open. 

The  merchant  made  a  desperate  rush  to 
escape  from  his  guards,  but  their  hands  were 
firmly  on  him,  and  he  struggled  with  their 
strength  in  vain;  while  the  other,  looking 
round,  said,  laughing, — 

"There!  Sir  Richard,  you  see  you  did  not 
know  what  a  curious  house  you  possessed,  till  I 
shewed  you." 

It  has  before  been  said  that  Sir  Richard 
Waring  was  a  very  wise  and  prudent  man,  and 
withal  little  disposed  to  sufier  under  the  excite- 
ment of  any  unnecessary  storms  of  passion.  See- 
ing, therefore;  that  his  case  was  now  thoroughly 
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desperate,  he  yielded  to  necessity  with  the  best 
grace  in  the  world ;  and,  becoming  instantly  calm, 
he  said,  with  his  gentlest  Bmile,- 

*'  Well,  gentlemen,  then  that  is  over.  Yoa 
are  in  possession  of  my  secret;  and  all  that  now 
remains  is  to  treat  for  the  price  of  your  silence.'* 

'^  Ay,  now  you  talk  like  a  reasonable  man!. 
But  before  we  can  settle  the  price  of  oar  silence, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  see  what  it  is  worth.  We 
must  go  on  a  little  further,"  said  the  stranger, 
taking  the  lamp  off  the  table. 

Sir  Richard  bit  his  lip,  but  answered,  "  You 
shall  not  need  to  trouble  yourselves.  I  will, 
without  more  ado,  give  you  twenty  pounds  to 
divide  among  you  as  you  will.'* 

'*  Twenty  pounds!"  repeated  the  other,  with 
scorn.  **What  do  you  take  us  for? — beggars? 
Sir,  wc  are  gentlemen,  and  gentlemen  are  not 
to  be  bribed  so  cheaply  as  this!  No,  no,  we 
must  go  on  further.  I  will  make  no  terms  till  1 
see  the  value  of  my  knowledge.  You  know  I 
might  otherwise  ask  too  much,  and  cheat  you, — 
which  I  would  not  do  for  the  world.  A  fair  bar- 
gain only.  Come,  gentlemen,  Sir  Richard  will 
accompany  us,  or  he  may  think  we  have  robbed 
him." 

''  I  will  give  you — fifty  pounds,"  said  the  mer- 
chant, reluctantly. 

"  Now,  don't  be  tiresome,  my  good  friend  ;  I 
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tell  you  I  will  make  no  bargain  till  I  have  seen 
all.     Ck>me,  we  are  only  wasting  our  time.** 

Forcing  the  mortified  and  unwilling  Sir 
Richard  to  bear  them  company,  the  party  entered 
the  vault,  whose  ample  and  miscellaneous  stores 
indeed  astonished  them,  prepared  as  they  had 
been  for  the  discovery  of  no  ordinary  magazine. 

^*  I  &ncy,  gentlemen,"  said  the  leader  to  his 
two  subordinates, — '*  I  fancy  these  handsome  bales 
and  casks  are  all  strangers  to  you.  You  have 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  their  inspection  at  the 
Weigh  House?" 

The  functionaries  answered  by  broad  grins,  as 
they  turned  over  and  examined  the  goods;  and 
their  courage,  which  had  hitherto  been  of  a  very 
uncertain  character,  being  now  fully  established 
by  the  overthrow  of  their  redoubted  opponent, 
they  indulged  in  many  a  coarse  and  easy  joke 
upon  the  various  objects  that  met  their  view. 
But  a  stem  glance  from  the  merchant  at  once 
called  them  back  to  their  habitual  fear  of  that 
dreaded  man ;  and,  like  the  executioner  of  the 
imprisoned  Marius,  even  while  he  was  fettered 
and  in  their  power,  they  shrank  abashed  before 
their  mighty  victim. 

Their  superior,  however,  appeared  little 
troubled  with  such  weak  misgivings.  He  quietly 
insisted  on  examining  the  vault  to  its  utmost 
extent ;  though  at  the  same  time  making  his  ar- 
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rangements  with  a  silent  generalship,  that  cut  off 
from  his  captive  every  posHbility  of  escape  from 
his  company. 

At  lengthy  having  finished  his  inspection,  and 
fully  satisfied  his  curiosity,  he  expressed  hk  ad- 
miration of  the  ingenuity  of  the  retreat;  and, 
with  an  air  of  patronising  approbation,  extolled 
its  contrivance.  Then  turning  gravely  round,  be 
said, — 

*'And  now,  Sir  Richard,  let  us  return  to 
business.  I  might,  if  I  would,  quarrel  with  yoo 
for  insulting  us  with  the  paltry  offer  of  twenty,  or 
even  fifty  pounds,  for  the  redemption  of  such  a 
treasure  as  this.  But  I  would  not  be  severe ;  I 
will  only  beg  you  to  remember  that,  as  officers  of 
the  Queen's  Majesty,  our  consciences,  if  they 
must  be  sold,  would  be  irretrievably  damaged  by 
going  at  a  low  price.  I  will  now  name  my 
terms,  from  which  I  warn  you  beforehand  I  wiU 
not  depart  one  penny.  I  must  have  for  myself 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  for  my  two 
men  here,  fifty  pounds  apiece." 

The  men's  eyes  glistened  with  delight  at  the 
unexpected  amount;  while  Sir  Richard,  with  i 
mixture  of  horror  and  incredulity,  exclaimed,— 

'•Absurd!" 

**  Yes,  I  think  it  is  absurd,"  interrupted  the 
other,  *'  to  ask  so  little  ;  but  you  see  I  spoke  the 
truth  when  I  said  I  would  not  be  hard  upon  yoo." 
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**  If  this  ifl  your  demand,  and  you  are  de* 
lermiaed  to  abide  by  it/'  said  the  merchant,  with 
forced  calmness,  **  your  avarice  has  miscalculated 
ttad  overshot  itself,  and  you  will  obtain  nothing  ; 
fer  I  neither  will  nor  can  pay  such  a  sum  as  this." 

^' As  you  please/'  replied  the  other,  coldly; 
'^  Master  Attorney -General  will  behave  with 
more  liberality.  A  small  percentage  on  the  Star- 
Chamber  fine  will  bring  us  twice  the  money. 
Kow  then,  gentlemen,  our  business  with  Sir 
Richard  is  ended  for  the  present,  and  we  must 
be  stirring." 

^*  Stop/'  said  the  merchant,  half  choked  with 
mortification. 

"To  oblige  you,"  was  the  cold  reply.  "  But 
I  give  you  warning,  if  you  would  offer  any  lower 
amount,  it  is  in  vain — I  will  not  take  it.  Ob- 
serve, too,  that  even  this  must  be  paid  here  — 
l^efore  we  leave  this  house — before  we  lose  sight 
of  you,  Sir  Richard." 

"And  what  security  shall  I  then  have  for 
your  silence  ?  " 

"From  these  two  gentlemen  you  shall  have 
the  most  unexceptionable  —  their  own  interest. 
While  they  hold  their  tongues,  they  keep  your 
money  and  their  own  places  too ;  while,  if  they 
should  confess  to  having  once  taken  a  bribe,  the 
punishment  they  would  undergo  would  be  much 
less  to  their  humour  than  any  indulgence  of  their 
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spleen  could  be,  or  I  mistake  their  taste.  For 
myselfy  I  regret  to  saj,  the  security  I  can  oSer 
is  not  so  satisfactory.  I  can  only  pledge  the 
honour  of  a  gentleman."  He  gravely  laid  hi$ 
hand  on  his  heart.  *'  I  confess  it  is  not  so  good 
as  might  be  wished ;  yet  you  must  be  content 
with  this  or  none.  Observe,  I  do  not  press  it  on 
you.     I  am  equally  satisfied  either  way." 

The  merchant  paused  a  moment  in  thoughl, 
and  then  said,  sullenly, — 

''  Follow  me." 

*'Tom,  walk  before  the  Worshipful  Knigh:." 
The  order  was  obeyed;  and  as  the  little  pro- 
cession re-entered  the  house,  its  appearance  vas 
not  unlike  that  of  a  deserter  accompanied  by  his 
guard. 

Finding  no  possibility  of  escape.  Sir  Richard 
then  reluctantly  drew  forth  a  heavy  bag  of  gold, 
and  proceeded,  slowly,  to  count  down  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pieces ;  which  the  other  as  slowly  and 
deliberately  re-counted  and  examined.  The  men 
then  received  their  fifty  each ;  and  when  the 
payment  was  ended,  instead  of  the  grave,  con* 
tracted  brow,  and  rigid,  determined  features  of 
the  stranger,  there  looked  up  to  the  merchant  the 
bright,  cunning  face,  and  keen,  dancing  eye  of 
Scampering  Jack,  while  his  merry,  chirruping 
voice  cried, — 

'*  I  say,  Sir  Richard,  there  are  more  clever 
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fellows  in  the  world  besides  yourself— eh  7  You 
are  beat  hollow — regularly  outgeneralled !  You 
did  not  know  who  it  was,  coming  all  the  way 
£rom  York!  Eleven  o'clock — quite  punctual. 
Was  not  I— eh?" 

The  knight  remained  for  a  moment  speechless 
with  astonishment  and  indignation.  Then^  draw- 
ing himself  up  to  his  stateliest  height,  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  voice  of  thunder, — 

.  ^'  Wretches !  quit  my  house  this  instant, 
while  yet  the  gallows  may  be  defrauded  of  its 
own!" 

"The  gallows!"  repeated  Jack,  quite  un- 
moved. **  What  a  strange  idea  to  come  into 
your  head.  Sir  Richard !  I  fancied  you  had  been 
one  of  those  careless  men  who  never  think  of 
their  latter  end ! " 

"  Vermin,  away ! " 

'*  Now  don't  be  angry.  It's  of  no  use, — par- 
ticularly as  we  must  trouble  you  a  little  further, 
just  to  see  us  part  of  our  way  home.  Don't  storm. 
It  can't  be  helped.  Could  not  think  of  turning 
our  backs  on  you — with  all  those  popguns  so  con- 
venient!" and  Jack  jerked  his  thumb  over  his 
shoulder  towards  where  the  fire-arms  hung  sus- 
pended. 

"  Fool,  I  promise  not  to  harm  you,"  said  the 
merchant,  contemptuously. 

"  Sorry,  Sir  Richard,  very  sorry.    Seems  so 

£  2 
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uDhandsome  not  to  take  your  word,  after  you 
have  so  kindly  taken  mine.  Bat  it  can't  be 
helped — daren't  do  it — too  hazardous !  It  would 
be  too  late  to  find  ont  one's  mistake  vnth  a  bullet 
sticking  in  one's  liver.  Very  painfitl  to  my  feel- 
ings though,  I  assure  you  —  but  there's  no  choice 
— so  never  mind.  We  are  all  obliged  to  jrield  to 
circumstances,  as  the  schoolmaster  used  to  say 
when  he  made  the  boys  fetch  their  own  rod.  It's 
a  fine  night.  Tom!  reach  down  Sir  Richard's 
cap.  That's  it,  on  that  peg.  There,  that  will 
do.  Now  we  are  ready ;  only,  I  say,  Sir  Richard, 
you '11  excuse  one  little  freedom.  You  have  not  got 
any  of  those  lively  little  poppers  concealed  abont 
your  person,  have  you — eh?"  Saying  which,  Jack 
proceeded  deliberately  to  pat  and  stroke  down 
all  sides  of  his  companion's  dress.  Finding,  bow- 
ever,  nothing  to  create  suspicion,  he  cimtinued,— 

**  No.  All's  right.  Now,  we'll  only  take  yoa 
about  halfway — just  far  enough  to  save  you  firom 
the  temptation  of  running  back  to  get  a  parting 
shot  at  us." 

Sir  Richard  saw  that  remonstrance  or  re- 
sistance would  be  useless ;  and,  submitting  to 
necessity,  he  doggedly  accompanied  his  to^ 
mentor  nearly  to  the  gates  of  the  town  ;  when 
Jack,  courteously  thanking  him  for  the  pleasure 
of  liis  society,  dismissed  him  with  warm  wishes 
for  his  agreeable  walk  home. 
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And  DOW  to  return  to  the  point  at  which  we 
broke  off.  After  what  has  heen  related,  there 
will  be  little  difficalty  in  imagining  the  feelings 
with  which  Sir  Richard  Waring  beheld  the  en- 
trance of  Scampering  Jack  into  the  house  of  his 
intended  yictims  at  the  very  moment  when  his 
triamph  promised  to  be  complete. 

Without,  however,  at  all  troubling  himself 
about  the  matter,  Jack  drew  himself  a  seat,  and, 
settling  himself  comfortably  by  Walter's  side, 
began, — 

^'  Well  now,  this  is  a  pleasure !  I  do  believe 
that  at  this  moment  I  am  the  very  happiest  of  all 
our  gracious  Queen's  loyal  subjects —  though  she 
bas  got  some  very  loyal  subjects,  and  some  very 
bappy  ones,  too — eh  ? "  and  he  glanced  round  at 
Sir  Richard's  gloomy  brow  for  confirmation. 

**  But  I  say,  you  don't  seem  quite  comfortable 
here.  Something  wrong.  What  is  it?  What's  the 
matter?"  he  cried,  taking  up  the  long  account  of 
debts,  which  still  lay  on  the  table.  •*  Oh,  I  see — 
a  call  for  money,  and  you  have  not  got  it.  Very 
common  case.  What  a  lucky  thing  it  is  to  have 
plenty  !  How  very  odd  nobody  has  plenty !  Al- 
ways try  to  get  more ;  and  the  very  richest  don't 
like  to  give  any  of  it  up  !  Hard  struggle  to  part 
with  a  little !"  He  cast  another  sharp  glance  on 
the  merchant ;  and  then,  returning  to  the  paper, 
continued, — 
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'^  Bless  my  soul,  what  a  sum !  And  have 
yoa  spent  all  this  in  only  fifteen  years? — what  an 
extravagant  woman !  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  pounds,  sixteen  shillings,  and  three  pence 
—  and  all  this  due  to  poor  Sir  Richard  Waring. 
Fie !  fie !  Oh,  no,  I  see ; — Due  to  Sir  Richard, 
eighty-five  pounds,  six  shilliugs,  and  eight  pence; 
the  rest,  sundry  tradesmen's  bills.  Well;  and 
so  Sir  Richard  wants  his  money — eh?" 

**  He  does." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  pay  him  ?" 

''  Because  we  have  not  the  third  part  of  the 
amount.  We  have  already  offered  him  all  that 
we  possess." 

'*  Hm !  very  good  reason  why  you  should 
not  pay ;  but  no  reason  why  he  should  not  ask 
for  it.  He  must  have  it.  Sir  Richard  is  a  gen- 
tleman— pays  bis  own  debts  like  a  man  of  honoar 
— must  be  paid  what  is  due  to  him,  too.  I  say, 
though,  lucky  thing  for  you  I  happened  to  come. 
Lucky,  too,  that  it  was  to-day,  and  not  yesterday. 
Could  not  have  done  it  yesterday — was  as  poor 
tlien  as  a  rogue's  client !  Met  a  friend  last  night 
— quite  set  me  up.     Kind  man,  was  not  he,  eh?" 

*'  A  blessing  on  him,  if  he  did  it  kindly,"  said 
the  widow. 

"  There  now,  that's  a  blessing  that  will  stick 
— either  to  him  or  to  you — won't  say  which.  But 
come.  Sir  Richard  shall  have  his  money,  and  yoa 
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shall  have  it  to  pay  him,  widow.  Ill  give  it 
you.  Mind,  I  say  give.  You  sha'a't  be  proud 
with  me — I  don't  mind  your  feelings.  Won't  call 
it  a  loan — hate  loans — nasty  ugly  things ! — Hold 
your  tongue,  will  you.  There — I  give  it  you; 
and  Sir  Ricbltrd  shall  be  your  witness  against 
me,  if  ever  I  say  I  did  not." 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  out  the  bag,  and  de- 
liberately told  down  on  the  table  eighty-six 
pieces,  which  he  pushed  to  the  widow,  that  she 
might  herself  make  the  payment. 

Her  hand  trembled,  but  she  uttered  no  word 
of  thanks  ; — she  could  not.  Her  quivering  lips 
would  give  no  sound,  though  a  truer  language 
poured  fast  from  her  swimming  eyes.  But  Jack, 
who  had  little  taste  for  the  lachrymose,  rattled 
on, — 

"Now,  Sir  Richard,  you  will  write  an  ac- 
quittance,  if  you  please.  There  is  a  pen,  paper, 
and  ink." 

The  merchant,  who  had  been  standing  as  one 
in  a  dream,  mechanically  obeyed.  It  would  be 
useless  now  to  refuse  the  payment,  particularly 
as  it  would  restore  to  him  a  portion  of  the  gold 
he  had  so  reluctantly  parted  with  the  night 
before. 

"Stop!  stop!  Sir  Richard,  you  are  writing 
one  hundred.  That  won't  do.  Eighty-five  pounds, 
six  shillings,  and  eight  pence,  is  your   amount. 
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We  will  not  trouble  you  with  other  people*! 
money." 

''It  is  all  mine/'  said  the  merchant,  ma 
hollow  voice. 

''Very  odd,  that;  when  your  own  ptper 
there  says  it  is  not !  No,  no,  send  these  poor 
men,  to  whom  it  is  due,  and  they  shall  all  be 
paid  their  own.  I  don't  trust  such  a  very  cleTer 
man  as  you — further  than  I  can  see  him!"  he 
whispered  in  the  merchant's  ear. 

Sir  Richard  turned  on  him  a  look  that  ab- 
solutely blazed  with  hatred  and  rage.  Bnt  tbe 
easy  impudence  of  Jack  would  have  met  Me- 
dusa's head  itself,  unharmed. 

"Now  don't  alter  that,"  he  cried;  "begin 
another — I  don't  like  altered  receipts.  And,  I 
say,  as  you  begin  to  see  I  am  a  man  of  business, 
and  know  what  I  am  about,  mind  how  yon  word 
it.  Very  good  —  that  will  do.  Now,  widow, 
pay  the  money.  Eighty-five  pounds,  six  shil- 
lings, and  eightpence.  Stop — have  you  got  any 
change,  Sir  Richard?  No?  Well,  never  mind; 
there  is  a  George  noble ;  that  is  it  exactly.  And 
now  I  shall  have  a  trifle  still  left  for  myself; 
and  so,  as  we  are  all  quite  comfortable,  probably 
Sir  Richard  will  not  wish  to  stop  any  longer. 
Walter,  open  the  door  for  the  Worshipful 
Knight/' 

As   the  merchant  passed,    he  paused,   and, 
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fixing  on  Walter  a  look  of  such  intense  malice, 
that  the  young  man  for  a  moment  shrank  shud- 
dering before  it,  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, — 

''  You  triumph  for  an  hour;  but  every  smile 
shall  be  washed  out  with  tears  of  blood.  Re- 
member, I  have  said  it." 

The  expressed  threat  restored  Walter's  courage 
on  the  instant ;  and,  with  a  slight  inclination  of 
the  head,  he  coldly  answered, — 

"  We  have  for  many  years  sustained  Sir 
Richard  Waring*s  worst,  without  much  injury; 
and  are  prepared  to  find  the  future  a  counter- 
part of  the  past." 

Then,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed,  casting 
away  every  thought  of  his  persecutor  and  his 
threats,  he  sprang  to  his  deliverer,  and,  hugging 
him  closely  in  his  arms,  cried, — 

"  My  preserver,  my  friend  !  My  noble — my 
precious — my  invincible — my  inimitable  Jack! 
How  shall  I  thank  you  V 

Jack  struggled  to  get  away ;  but  it  was  only 
to  find  his  hand  clasped  in  the  silent,  wordless 
embrace  of  the  widow  :  and  for  once  he  looked 
•bashed  and  sheepish;  for,  though  never  so 
happy  as  when  doing  a  kind  action,  he  could 
meet  any  thing  better  than  thanks. 

He  would  even  have  left  the  house,  but  Walter 
held  him  back  by  main  force  ;  and  at  last  he 
consented  to  remain,  on  condition  only  that  he 
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should  be  tormented  with  no  more  expressions  of 
gratitude. 

Long  and  varied  w^re  their  conversations  that 
day ;  and  that  night  the  widow's  walls  for  the 
first  time  rang  with  loud  and  joyous  shouts  of 
the  heart's  laughter. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  Has  be  no  friend  to  tell  bim  that  our  pride 
Resents  a  moment  and  is  satisfied  ? 
Hare  I  no  frieod  to  saj — return  again. 
Repeal  jonr  wisbes,  and  reliere  ber  pain  ?" — Crabbt, 

After  what  has  been  just  related,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  explain  that  Jack,  in  his  long 
residence  with  Sir  Edward  Waring  and  his 
young  friend,  had  been  made  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  circumstances  of  their  flight 
from  England,  including  their  adventure  in  the 
merchant's  secret  closet.  He  had  ventured  to 
act  on  the  supposition,  that  so  expensive  a  con- 
trivance was  still  appropriated  to  its  original  use ; 
and  he  had,  with  some  difficulty,  and  with  strong 
arguments  of  the  amount  of  hush-money  to  be 
anticipated,  prevailed  on  two  of  the  officials  at 
the  Weigh  House  (or,  as  we  should  now  call 
them.  Custom-house  officers),  to  join  him  in  the 
really  hazardous  task  of  this  daring  attack  on  the 
purse  and  character  of  the  universally  dreaded 
merchant. 
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He  had  rightly  judged  that  the  presence  of 
tliese  men  of  authority  would  give  a  sanction  to 
his  proceedings,  without  which  he  could  not  hope 
for  success;  and  Jack's  character  as  a  shrewd, 
enterprising,  and  liberal  adventurer,  was  so  well 
known  to  all  of  their  class,  that  to  act  under 
his  direction  was  of  itself  considered  a  pledge  of 
success. 

That  success  we  have  witnessed,  and  miwt 
now  leave  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  it  for  a  short 
time,  while  we  follow  the  steps  of  the  discomfited 
merchant. 

Sir  Richard  Waring,  like  Anteeus  of  old, 
was  never  cast  to  the  ground,  but  he  rose  again, 
stronger  for  his  temporary  overthrow.  The 
mother-wit  of  the  one,  like  the  mother  Earth  of 
the  other,  imparted  new  vigour  every  time  she 
was  pressed. 

On  the  present  occasion,  his  chagrin  and  rage 
were  certainly  bitter  in  the  extreme.  The  dis- 
appointment of  his  hope,  just  as  it  appeared  i 
certainty,  would  of  itself  have  been  sufficient  to 
exasperate  even  a  more  placable  temper ;  but  the 
unconcealed  triumph  of  his  humble  opponent 
made  it  indeed  gall  to  his  proud  spirit.  Yet  even 
this  was  fur  from  being  the  extent  of  the  evil: 
for  he  was  now,  in  the  very  town  over  which  he 
had  lorded  it  so  long,  to  live  on  sufferance  only^ 
on  the  sufferance  of  two  of  the  very  meanest  of 
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that  class  whom  he  had  always  regarded  with 
nndisgaised  contempt.  For  he  gave  little  trust 
to  the  promises  of  silence  and  secrecy  which  he 
had  received.  A  careless  word — a  moment  of 
spleen — or,  still  more  dangerous,  the  hope  of  a 
yet  higher  reward,  might  in  an  instant  lead  to 
his  hetrayal ;  and  even  though  his  secret  should 
be  preserved,  he  would  be  open  every  hour  to 
the  threats  and  extortions  of  men  who  would  be 
little  slow  to  make  use  of  the  power  they  pos- 
sessed. 

To  hope  to  impugn  their  evidence  would 
be  vain,  while  the  damning  proof  of  its  truth 
remained ;  and  that  could  now  never  be  ob« 
literated.  At  one  time  he  thought  of  purchasing 
their  absence ;  yet  to  this  there  were  a  thousand 
objections.  The  bargain  could  never  be  secure, 
and  the  proposal  would  at  once  reveal  the  extent 
of  his  fears,  and  perhaps  even  suggest  the  ex- 
tortion he  dreaded. 

Once,  even  a  dark  thought  of  their  destruc- 
tion arose ;  but  this  was  soon  abandoned  as  im- 
practicable. No ;  there  was  but  one  alternative. 
His  trade  and  his  residence  at  Hull  must  both  be 
brought  to  a  close  without  loss  of  time,  before  the 
first  surfeit  of  success  should  have  worn  off,  and 
the  plans  for  future  profit  have  been  matured. 

Yet,  if  this  were  decided  on,  to  what  should 
he  look  for  provision  for  the  future!    Sir  Thomas 
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Overton's  wealth  immediately  offered  itself  to  his 
mind ;  and  he  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  secaring 
this  desirable  reserve  to  fall  back  upon  in  his 
emergency. 

He  accordingly  started  at  once  for  Welby 
Hall,  to  watch  the  departing  struggles  of  its 
owner;  having  first  left  instructions  for  a  yet 
more  rigorous  and  extended  search  after  bis 
fugitive  wards.  For  he  had  no  suspicion  that 
Sir  Tliomas's  course  was  already  ended ;  since 
he  had  left  strict  injunctions,  on  his  former  visit, 
that  on  the  first  symptoms  of  approaching  dis- 
solution, a  messenger  should  be  despatched  to 
give  him  instant  notice. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  surprise  that  Sir 
Richard  accidentally  learned  on  the  road  the 
death  of  the  knight ;  accompanied  by  the  info^ 
mation,  already  spread  on  the  breath  of  villi^ 
rumour,  that  he  had  died  in  the  very  act  of 
executing  a  will  in  favour  of  his  daughter's 
children ;  though  the  reports  were  most  con- 
tradictory as  to  whether  the  will  had  been  signed 
or  not. 

Alarmed  and  confounded  at  this  intelligence, 
he  hurried  on  his  way ;  and  as  he  entered  the 
court  of  the  house,  his  surprise  was  not  lessened 
when  the  first  object  that  met  his  view  was  the 
pale  face  of  Katharine  at  one  of  the  windows ! 

For  a  moment  she  did  not  perceive  him ;  and 
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in  that  moment  he  had  arranged  his  phm  of 
action.  He  turned  his  head  rapidly  away;  and 
.when  she  became  aware  of  his  presence,  she  saw 
him  calmly  talking  with  a  servant,  and  with 
grave  and  measured  steps,  and  his  eyes  cast  on 
the  ground,  slowly  approaching  the  house. 

With  a  heart  sinking  with  fear,  she  suddenly 
withdrew  from  the  window,  as  she  believed,  un- 
observed; and  opening  the  chamber  door,  she 
listened  with  intense  anxiety  for  the  voice  whose 
every  tone  she  felt  to  be  the  death-knell  of  peace 
and  joy. 

His  first  words  on  entering  the  house  were 
addressed  to  the  uneasy  Bridget.  "Send  me 
Mistress  Katharine  Waring." 

**  Send  who  ?"  cried  the  housekeeper,  seeking 
by  the  question  to  gain  a  moment  for  thought. 

"  Katharine  Waring,"  repeated  Sir  Richard ; 
and  so  distinctly  and  deliberately  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  further  doubt. 

*'  I  have  got  no  such  person  here,"  said 
Bridget,  stoutly ;  seeing  nothing  left  for  it  but 
a  bold  lie.  "  Who  could  have  put  it  into  your 
head  she  was  here?" 

**  He  who  brought  her  here,"  replied  Sir 
Richard.  **  Woman,"  he  continued,  sternly, 
"why  should  you  seek  to  deceive  me?  I  have 
come  here  expressly  to  speak  with  her.  Have 
a  care — you  have  disobeyed  me  once — a  second 
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faulty  and  joor  service  in  this  house  is 
ended ! " 

**  Well,  I  am  sure ! ''  cried  Bridget,  tossiif 
her  head ;  **  what  next,  I  wonder !  This  if 
the  first  time  I  heard  Sir  Richard  Waring  wu 
master  here!  And  to  threaten  me  too!  Bot, 
I  bless  my  stars,  if  I  was  to  be  turned  oat  of 
the  bouse,  I  have  not  been  Sir  Thomas  Overtoa's 
housekeeper  five-and-twenty  years  to  find  my- 
self a  beggar  at  the  end  of  them.  Howe?er, 
Sir  Richard,  as  you  know  so  mnch  better  thsn 
I  do  who  is  here,  you  had  better  find  her 
yourself; "  and  with  a  lofty  air  of  insulted  con- 
sequence,  the  portly  housekeeper  sailed  out  of 
the  room. 

Calmly  following  her  to  the  door,  the 
merchant  called,  in  his  loud,  commanding  voice, — 

*' Katharine  Waring!" 

The  trembling  girl  heard  the  words ;  and, 
not  daring  to  resist,  timidly  descended  the  stairs 
and  stood  before  him. 

''So,"  said  Sir  Richard,  viewing  her  with 
a  malicious  smile,  ''  this  Walter  Armistead  tM 
me  then  the  truth.  I  had  doubted  whether  I 
might  trust  his  information." 

''Walter  Armistead  told  you!"  echoed  the 
poor  girl,  faintly. 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,"  internipted 
Sir  Richard ;    "  but  I  will  do  him  Justice.    He 
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was  Tei^f  unwilling  to  reveal  the  place  of  your 
concealment.  He  begged  me  to  consider  the 
de^cable  position  in  which  it  would  place  him ; 
he  pointed  out  how  vile  and  unmanly  he  should 
appear  by  betraying  your  confidence  almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  given :  and  it  was  not  till  I 
shewed  him  how  the  consequences  of  his  obsti- 
nacy would  fidl  on  himself,  that  he  yielded.'* 

In  this  ingenious  distortion  of  truth  lay,  as 
we  have  already  said,  Sir  Richard  Waring's 
great  forte.  Without  hazarding  any  of  those 
wild  flights  of  falsehood  which  might  awaken 
distrust,  he  could  follow  the  stream  of  fact 
with  so  little  variation  from  its  course,  as  to 
retain  all  the  appearance  of  reality,  and  never 
excite  a  suspicion  how  widely  he  diverged  at 
the  end. 

Katharine  listened, — while  every  word  struck 
a  dagger  to  her  heart.  That  Walter  had  be- 
trayed her  place  of  concealment  was  clear, — for 
Sir  Richard  was  there ;  and  his  first  words  had 
been  to  ask  for  her.  That  he  must  have  done  so 
with  reluctance  was  to  be  expected :  and  here 
were  the  very  arguments  he  used, — arguments 
so  strong  against  the  yet  unacted  treachery, 
but  afterwards  so  damning  of  the  traitor.  That 
he  should  have  yielded  to  importunity  at  last 
was,  perhaps,  no  more  than  must  have  been 
expected  of  a  stranger,  known  so  few  days;  — 
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yet  that  he  shoold  have  yielded  from  $e\6A 
and  personal  fears,  sank  him  to  the  lowest  depth 
of  degradation  a  craven  and  coward  spirit 
could  know. 

All  the  bright  world  of  dreams  in  which 
poor  Katharine's  young  heart  had  revelled  was 
swept  away  at  a  stroke ;  and  she  saw  her  wo^ 
shipped  idol  dashed  from  its  pedestal,  and  io 
a  moment  crumbled  into  dust. 

Sir  Richard's  observant  eye  watched  and  reid 
the  passing  thoughts ;  and,  desirous  of  improving 
his  advantage,  he  said  kindly, — 

"  Come,  Katharine,  we  shall  be  better  friends. 
You  have  been  deceived  in  one  expectation, 
you  may  be  equally  so  in  others.  Where  yoo 
thought  you  had  discovered  a  hero,  you  have 
found  only  a  man;  perhaps  where  you  thought 
you  found  only  a  man,  you  may  discover  a  hero. 
For  the  present  I  will  say  no  more.  I  see  yon 
are  distressed,  then  let  us  change  the  subject; 
we  have  already  had  too  many  bickerings.  I 
would  gladly  see  all  that  remains  of  your  nearest 
relative,  before  he  is  sent  to  mingle  with  the 
dust." 

Sir  Richard  glanced  coldly  on  the  corpse, 
merely  to  assure  himself  of  its  identity  ;  and  then 
his  restless  eye  wandered  round  the  chamber  to 
see  what  papers  might  have  been  left ;  for  the 
stately  ceremonies  of  death  had  not  yet  began, 
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ad  the  room  retained  the  appearance  it  had 
rora  the  preceding  day. 

With  apparent  careleesness,  patting  from 
able  to  table,  and  turning  over  whatever  he 
bund  upon  them,  his  hand  at  length  fell  on  the 
atended  will,  which  had  been  the  real  object 
kf  his  solicitude. 

The  first  glance  shewed  him  that  it  was  un« 
igned ;  and  satisfied  with  this,  he  read  it  slowly 
hrough.  Then,  turning  to  Katharine,  he  said 
[oietly,  — 

^*You  made  good  use  of  your  time.  It  is 
rell  and  clerkly  composed  ;  and  all  in  your  own 
land,  too ! " 

The  words  roused  her,  and,  guessing  the  sus- 
licion  they  were  intended  to  imply,  she  answered, 

''That  paper  was  written  by  Sir  Thomas's 
iesire  and  dictation." 

*'  Since  you  assert  it,  I  will  not  be  so  ungal- 
ant  as  to  question  its  truth.  But  others  would 
«  less  complying :  and,  truly,  it  would  furnish 
bandant  ground  for  suspicion.  The  whole  in 
our  own  hand -writing  —  the  whole  in  your 
mn  favour  too.  Even  poor  Rose  shut  out,  to 
[ive  you  all.  Katharine,  it  is  fortunate  for  your 
uture  character  that  this  pretended  will  was 
lever  executed.  But  it  shall  not  appear  against 
oa."  So  saying  he  tore  the  paper  into  small 
ragmen ts  and  scattered  it  on  the  hearth. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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She  made  a  feeble  effort  to  prerent  him ;  for 
she  felt  as  though  her  grandfather's  dictated 
words  should  still  have  some  value ;  but  when 
its  destruction  was  complete,  she  onlj  sighed 
deeply  and  sank  upon  a  chair.     . 

*'  Buty  perhaps/'  said  Sir  Richard,  *'  this  wu 
but  a  copy  intended  for  the  old  man's  guidaoce. 
Did  he  write  or  sign  another?" 

*'  No/'  she  answered,  faintly.  "  He  died 
while  the  pen  was  yet  in  his  hand  to  sign  thai 
which  you  have  destroyed." 

'^  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  repeat,  Katharine, 
for  your  own  character's  sake,  I  am  glad  of  it 
I  would  not  have  you  appear  to  the  world  as 
a  designing  schemer  for  dead  men's  goods." 

^'Sir  Richard!"  she  cried,  with  a  moment's 
angry  flush.  But  it  faded  instantly,  and  mu^ 
muring  —  ''But  what  matters  it?"  she  sank 
again  into  silence. 

Indeed,  the  supposed  discovery  of  Walter's 
cowardly  betrayal  of  her  had  fallen  on  her  spiril 
with  such  a  blight,  as  withers  many  a  young 
heart  when  it  first  finds  that  all  its  sacred  stoie 
of  virgin  affection  has  been  rashly  spent  on  an 
unworthy  object.  The  rosy  dream  of  life  ii 
broken  up;  truth  has  fled  the  earth,  and  the 
barren  world  remains  a  dreary  waste  of  vani- 
ties ;  its  joys  and  its  cares,  its  hopes  and  iti 
fears,  its  honour  and  its  shame,  indifferent  alike, 
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and  no  longer  worth  the  pains  either  to  fly 
from  the  one  or  to  pursue  the  other.  What  a 
blessing  is  it  that  youth's  sorrows,  so  bitter,  are 
ao  passing  too! 

Sir  Richard  saw,  well  pleased,  the  painful 
atraggle  in  her  breast,  and  he  left  it  to  work 
its  course.  A  less  prudent  man  would  haTe 
seized  the  moment  to  urge  his  own  claims ;  but 
Sir  Richard  now  thought  he  saw  time  enough 
for  this,  and  forbore  any  mention  of  his  suit, 
lest  the  precipitancy  should  raise  a  doubt  of 
bis  story's  truth,  and  mar  its  effect  in  the  very 
ontset. 

He,  therefore,  only  smiled  good-humouredly 
at  the  mistake  she  had  made  in  fancying  she 
had  discovered  a  hero  of  romance;  and  was 
careful  to  suggest  a  contrast  by  himself  acting 
the  part  of  a  kind  and  thoughtful  friend. 

He  gently  blamed  her  abrupt  departure  from 
his  house;  but  assured  her  she  should  not  be 
disturbed  in  the  possession  of  her  new  home, 
though  she  had  so  soon  lost  the  protector  she 
had  expected  to  find  there. 

He  then  inquired  kindly  after  Rose ;  and, 
at  last,  having  suggested  rather  than  directed 
Ae  necessary  preparations  for  the  funeral,  which 
he  told  her,  as  nearest  of  kin,  must  be  her  care, 
he  took  a  grave  and  courteous  farewell ;  leaving 
her,  to  all  appearance,  the  unquestioned  mistress 
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of  that  house  in  which  she  had  so  short  t 
time  before  sought  refuge  —  an  orphan  and  a 
wanderer. 

At  another  time  she  would  have  been  per^ 
plexed  to  account  for  the  apparent  inconsistendes 
of  her  position,  but  now  her  heart  was  full  of 
nearer  and  sadder  thoughts,  and  she  gave  littk 
heed  to  these. 

Walter  Armistead,  and  his  betrayal  of  her 
retreat, — these  were  the  reflections  that  excluded 
all  beside.  She  tried  to  doubt  the  tale;  but 
it  was  too  clear,  too  unvarnished,  too  much  cor* 
roborated  by  every  circumstance,  to  be  withstood. 
Besides,  though  Sir  Richard  might  have  a  mouve 
in  misleading  Aer,  still  had  she  not  heard  him, 
in  her  absence,  declare  the  same  to  Bridget,^ 
whom  he  could  have  no  interest  in  deceiving  ? 

She  could  not  reason  more.  Her  head  wts 
dizzy,  and  her  eyes  were  stiff  with  tears ;  and 
she  yielded  herself  passively  to  the  flood  of 
bitter  thoughts  that  rolled  over  her. 

And  let  not  Katharine  here  be  harshhr 
judged  because  she  possessed  not  yet  that  foil 
unquestioning  confidence  which  years  of  koov 
ledge  and  unflinching  truth  alone  can  justify. 

Love,  in  its  germ,  is  a  passion ;  in  its 
maturity,  a  principle.  This  can  defy  every 
suggestion  of  doubt  —  every  likelihood  of  cir- 
cumstance.    Rather  than  yield  up  its  pure  faith. 
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it  hopes — it  belieres  all  things.  It  is  the  perfect 
and  ripened  frnit,  on  which  the  blast  and  the 
shower  expend  their  force  in  vain.  But  that 
is  the  young  spring  blossom,  just  opening  in  its 
loveliness;  and  its  delicate  leaves  are  ruffled 
'and  shrunk  before  every  unkindly  wind  or  eariy 
-frost  that  jealousy  or  suspicion  breathes  over 
them. 

She  drew  forth  tlie  little  silver  arrow  that 
had  never  quitted  her  bosom,  and  gazed  with 
a  melancholy  smile  upon  its  reddened  point. 
Yes,  the  omen  had  b^un  already  to  prove  its 
truth.  Let  it  pierce  deeper — even  to  the  core ; 
the  pang  could  not  be  more  acute. 

Away  with  the  idle  toy !  and  she  proceeded  to 
remove  the  riband  from  her  neck.  But  her 
resolution  fiiiled  —  she  paused  —  the  tears  fell 
fast  upon  it — passionately  she  pressed  it  to  her 
lips — and  then  restored  it  to  its  place.  She  could 
not  part  with  it;  for  round  it  were  entwined  the 
Tery  sweetest  memories  of  her  young  life. 

Sir  Richard  Waring,  meanwhile,  returned 
home,  well  pleased  with  the  success  of  his  jour- 
ney. He  now  felt  confident  that  from  Walter's 
interference  nothing  further  was  to  be  dreaded ; 
neither  had  he  any  fear  that  his  young  wards 
would  again  take  to  Sight,  since  he  had  left  them 
so  undisturbed  a  home, — till  he  should  wish  to 
take  them  again  under  his  own  control. 
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Proyidedy  therefore,  with  legal  prooft  of 
Thomas  Overton's  death,  he  started  for  LoDdoa, 
bearing  with  him  the  will ;  in  which  fais  own 
name  had  been  inserted  as  trustee,  during  the 
period  for  which  the  property  should  lie  in  ab^ 
ance;  and,  soon  after,  armed  with  thb  lawfiil 
and  unquestionable  power,  he  retamed  ia 
triumph  to  Hull ;  the  sole  administrator  of  the 
deceased  knight's  ample  wealth,  and  possessing 
the  entire  control  of  the  destiniea  of  the  jouog 
heiresses. 

He  shewed,  however,  no  unbecoming  haste  in 
the  exercise  of  his  new  powers,  but  let  them  slam- 
ber  till  the  fitting  time  for  acting  on  them  shonld 
arrive.  Meanwhile,  he  busily  occupied  himself 
in  winding  up  his  mercantile  affairs ;  lor  his 
present  accession  of  influence  and  fortune  onlf 
confirmed  his  determination  of  quitting  for  eisr 
the  place  of  his  former  prosperi^,  and  of  his 
present  shame  and  danger. 

He  did  not  grudge  many  and  heavy  saerifiecs 
to  effect  this  with  more  rapidity;  yet  it  took 
long  in  completing:  and,  in  the  meantime,  the 
sisters  remained  in  unmolested  quiet  at  Welby 
Hall ;  where  Charles  Waring  had,  without  mad 
difficulty,  again  established  himself  as  a  constant 
visitor — almost  an  inmate, — but  where  Walter 
Armistead  never  appeared. 

Every  avenue  had,  indeed,  been    carefully 
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barfed  by  Sir  Riehard  agdnst  his  approach ;  yet 
Ibis  would  have  Ktde  arailedy  for  the  patient 
atmggle  of  afiection  is  proof  against  every  oppos- 
ing obstacle :  but  once,  and  that  shortly  after 
8ir  Thomas's  death,  Walter,  after  for  many  hours 
iVBiting  on  an  anxious  watch,  met  Katharine 
alone.  Frankly  and  joyously  he  hastened  to 
meet  her — she  saw  him — looked  coldly  on  him 
«— -and  turned  into  another  path. 

And  yet  her  heart  went  not  with  the  action. 
8he  had  seen  him  at  a  distance,  and  had  pur- 
posely bent  her  steps  towards  him;  while  her 
boeom  throbbed  with  the  sweet  expectation  that 
lie  would  now,  in  some  way,  explain  and  justify 
ioB  conduct.  Vague  but  delightful  images 
fltoted  before  her,  of  trembling  penitence  that 
dared  not  look  up,  —  of  vindications,  weak, 
Iperhaps,  to  a  cold-judging  reason,  but  with  which 
dte  willing  ear  of  confiding  love  might  still 
be  satisfied, — of  protestations,  made  sweeter  by 
the  cause  that  had  drawn  them  forth, -—and 
last,  and  sweetest  of  all,  of  full  forgiveness 
and  reconciliation. 

But  alas!  how  difierent  from  the  first  step  of 
this  visioned  ladder  of  happiness  was  the  bold, 
smiling,  and  unembarrassed  air  with  which  the 
expected  penitent  made  towards  her.  She  did, 
indeed,  for  a  moment,  feel  mortified  and  insulted ; 
and  turned  away  with  coldness  and  pride.    Yet 
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It  was  not  to  leave  him,  for  her  step  yas  slow 
and  loitered  more  and  more.  She  dared  not, 
indeed,  turn  her  head,  but  her  ear  strained 
for  the  sonnd  of  his  approaching  footsteps.  He 
surely  would  follow  her.  But  no  —  he  came 
not ;  and,  with  an  aching  heart,  and  eyes  that 
swam  with  tears,  she  pursued  her  way  alone. 

At  length,  pride  could  hold  out  no  longer, 
and  she  turned  to  let  him  speak  to  her — bai 
he  was  gone.  She  even  faintly  called  his  name — 
but  there  was  no  reply.  Bitterly  reproaching 
herself  now  for  the  coldness  which  had  driven 
him  away  before  a  word  was  spoken,  tbe 
felt  she  would  have  given  worlds  to  call  back 
the  lost  opportunity.  But  it  was  too  late;  — 
and  discontented  with  herself,  with  him,  and 
with  all  tbe  world,  she  returned  home  witb 
such  a  fevered  and  irritated  mind,  that  Rose, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  declared  ^'Eate 
was  quite  cross!" 

Walter,  on  his  part,  ignorant  of  the  heavy 
charge  under  which  he  laboured,  had  come  therep 
in  light-hearted  happiness,  to  rejoice  in  the 
fortunate  issue  of  his  late  exertions ;  and  his 
reception  staggered  him  beyond  the  power  of 
speecli. 

At  first  he  paused,  incredulous,  and  then  he 
resolved  to  demand  an  explanation.  But  at  that 
moment,  one,  unfortunately,  presented  itself  which 
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checked  every  thought  of  further  intruaion*  Ka* 
tharine  Wariog  was  now  the  wealthy  heiress  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overton,  and  the  mistress  of  that 
proud  mansion  which  frowned  so  stately  over 
him.  The  humble  Walter  Armistead  was  now 
no  meet  companion  for  her,  and  this  was  the 
intimation  of  his  dismissal. 

Oh,  how  unworthv — how  unlike  the  Katharine 
of  Lis  devotion  !  But  let  it  pass.  He,  too,  had 
pride,  as  powerful  as  her  own,  at)d  that  should 
save  him.  Yet  it  was  grief  and  pity  that  he  felt, 
not  anger.  There  was  much  excuse ;  she  was 
so  young,  so  inexperienced ;  and  the  change  was 
so  great  and  sudden,  for  the  timid  dependant  on 
Sir  Richard  Waring's  will  to  become  at  once  the 
mistress  of  a  crowd  of  fawning  menials: — yes, 
there  was  much  excuse — yet  it  was  mournful ! 

Perhaps  the  world  would  one  day  teach  her, 
by  a.  rough  lesson,  that  the  unliought  devotion  of 
one  honest  heart  was  worth  far  more  than  all 
the  salaried  observance  of  even  a  monarch's  re- 
tinue. For  that  day  he  would  reserve  himself. 
Might  it  never  arrive!  Might  her  life  be  one 
unbroken  blaze  of  summer  sunshine !  But  this 
was  not  the  lot  of  earth.  The  cloud  must  come, 
and  he  would  watch  for  it,  at  a  distance  and  un- 
seen. Then,  should  she  ever  need  again  the 
service  of  a  friend,  the  despised  Walter  Armis- 
tead should  be  found  unchanged — a  rock  among 

f2 
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the  restless  billows — shunned,  indeed,  when  the 
bark  was  dancing  merrily  over  the  smooth  and 
laughing  sea ;  but^  in  the  hour  of  ruin  and  de- 
spair, affording  the  only  spot  on  which  the  ship- 
wrecked mariner  can  find  a  footing  and  a  rest 
In  the  meantime  he  would  intrude  no  more. 

Somewhat  comforted  by  this  proud  resdii- 
tion,  and  a  little  soothed  too  (oh,  absurd  human 
nature !)-— soothed  by  the  feeling  that  he  had 
certainly  been  very  ill  used,  Walter  retraced  his 
steps  to  his  mother's  house. 

Oh)  be  your  name  or  station  what  it  may, 
you  who  have  once  found,  in  an  ungenial  world, 
the  being  around  whom  your  confident  aflections 
can  entwine,  never, — oh  never,  as  you  value 
your  soul's  peace,  suffer  the  tenacity  of  pride^ 
the  sullenness  of  reserve,  or  the  punctilio  of  ialse 
honour,  to  separate  for  a  moment  two  honest 
and  loving  hearts  !  Foi*  the  delicate  thread, 
once  snapt,  may  never  be  reunited.  Do  not,— 
oh,  do  not  part,  while  yet  one  word  vemaiiis 
that  can  be  spoken  in  explanation  or  exeose. 
Affection  is  too  precious  a  jewel  to  be  thus  played 
with  like  a  child's  toy.  Were  this  plain,  rea- 
sonable rule  observed  more  closely,  how  many 
miserable  years  would  be  redeemed  from  the 
short  span  of  life  !  It  was  long,  very  long, 
before  Walter  Armistead  and  Katharine  Waring 
met  again. 
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CHAPTER  VI, 

"  Oil,  bow  fall  of  briars  ii  tbiB  working-daj  world  !  If  we 
*  iSk  bot  in  tlie  trodden  pttba  our  rery  petticocta  wiH  cateb  tbem." 
*.^  Ywu  UkB  It. 

Nearly  a  year  elapsed  ere  Sir  Richard  Waring 
could  write  ''  Finis  "  to  his  mercantile  accounts ; 
andy  in  the  meantime,  the  sisters  remained  in 
(mdistorbed  possession  of  the  Hall.  Yet  a  ma^ 
eirde  of  a  few  miles  diameter  appeared  to  close 
tbem  in,  and  this  they  could  by  no  means  pass. 

.  in  all  that  period  they  visited  no  one,  and 
^era  vbited  by  none.  The  Town  remained  for* 
faiddeii  ground,  which  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  reach.  If  they  proposed  that  excursion,  horses 
£sll  lamCi  or  floods  were  out,  or  robbers  were 
aluroad;  some  cause,  however  contrived,  always 
feU  out  to  keep  them  where  they  were. 

Yet  their  hearts  were  still  with  their  former 
firi«ndsy  and  they  endeavoured  to  accomplish  that 
bj  letters  which  was  forbidden  to  them  in  person. 
SLatharine  wrote  to  the  widow  Armistead,  and 
she  wrote  gently  and  kindly.  She  would  have 
spoken  of  Walter,  and  said   that  she  forgave 
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him;  but  her  pen  refhsed  to  trtee  that 
name,  and,  after  many  fraitless  eflbrtt^  ehe  con- 
tented herself  with  vague  deelarationa  abont  the 
weakness  of  the  most  honest  natures,  the  power 
of  temptation,  the  duty  of  forgiTeness,  and  her 
own  perfect  peace  and  charity  with  all  the  world. 
All  this  was  not  very  intelligible  perhaps,  but  it 
ought  to  have  been  sufficiently  so  to  tboee  who 
possessed  the  key  to  its  hidden  meaning. 

She  despatched  her  letter  by,  as  she  thought, 
a  safe  hand,  and  eagerly  waited  for  the  reply. 
But  none  arrived,  and,  after  weeks  of  weary 
expectation,  she  wrote  again,  even  more  kindly 
than  before,  and  by  another  messenger.  Yet 
still  she  was  doomed  to  the  same  neglect:  no 
answer  was  returned.  It  was  clear  that  all  had 
been  parties  to  the  recent  treachery,  and  they 
now  shrank  from  any  further  communication 
with  their  victim. 

The  letters  had,  indeed,  been  quite  safely 
delivered — to  Sir  Richard  Waring;  and  he  had 
quietly  read  and  then  consigned  them  to  the 
flames. 

Sir  Richard's  visits  were  few  and  formal— 
coldly  paid  and  coldly  received  ;  but  having 
now  the  management  of  the  ample  funds  of  the 
late  Sir  Thomas,  his  suit  to  Katharine  was,  for 
the  present  at  least,  tacitly  relinquished. 

Charles  was  a  constant  visitor ;  and  he  rattled 
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Sttd  lamented,  joked  aud  stormedy  by  tarns ;  bat 
h]0  manriage  with  Rose  appeared  no  whit  nearer 
than  before.  His  father  was  too  nrnch  occapied 
with  what  he  called  graver  basiness,  to  gire  a 
tiboaght  to  puerilities  like  these*  The  truth  was, 
he  had  determined  to  make  their  anion  depend- 
ent on  that  of  Katharine  with  himself;  and  he 
jadged  that,  by  raising  their  impatience  to  the 
highest  pitch,  he  should  make  them  invaluable 
ad'TOcates  of  his  cause  with  one  who  loved  them 
both  sincerely,  and  who  every  hour  lay  open  to 
their  importunities.  Yet  before  he  should  again 
seriously  press  his  suit,  he  wished  that  every 
lingering  trace  of  Walter  Armistead  should  pass 
away ;  and  he  congratulated  himself  highly  on 
the  skill  that  had  so  completely  severed  from  his 
intended  bride  one  whom  he  admitted  to  be  so 
iormidable  a  rival. 

Rose  meanwhile  enjoyed  the  passing  hour. 
Her  Charles  was  with  her,  and  she  wanted  little 
else  to  make  her  happy.  Hers  was  one  of  those 
enviable  light  hearts  that  snatch  all  the  brightness 
of  to-day  without  drawing  on  the  dark  and  un- 
known future;  and,  like  the  summer  butterfly, 
aport  merrily  in  the  sun's  ray  as  long  as  a  single 
beam  is  to  be  found. 

But  Kate — poor  Kate !  she  was  sadly  changed. 
Her  cheek  had  lost  its  lustre,  her  eye  its  light, 
her  spirit  its  buoyancy ;  and  all  her  joy  was  now 
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ia  solitarj  rambles,  which  still  imwwnomiy 
bent  their  course  towards  the  spot  where  she 
had  met  Walta-  last.  How  cUfficult  it  is  to  .dis- 
sociate a  place  firom  the  person  with  whose 
memory  it  is  connected ;  and  how,  on  Tescfaim; 
the  one,  the  eye  looks  round  expecting  to  en- 
counter the  other  also  I  Bat  she  looked  in  Ysin. 
Walter  came  not.  Often  would  the  tears  rise 
to  her  eyes,  and  she  would  charge  him  with 
cruelty  and  neglect ;  but  none,  save  her  own 
heart,  heard  the  accusation,  and  she  Unshed  as 
that  reminded  her  she  had  herself  repulsed  and 
driven  him  away  before  a  word  of  explanation 
or  excuse  could  be  offered. 

One  evening,  at  the  closing  of  the  twilight. 
Sir  Richard  Waring  unexpectedly  arrived  at  the 
Hall,  and  proceeded  to  the  apartment  in  which 
the  sisters  were  sitting  alone.  He  closed  the 
door,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice, — 

''  You  must  prepare  to  take  a  long  journey." 

''  A  long  journey.  Sir  Richard!"  cried  Rose, 
starting  up  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  sueh  a 
break  in  their  monotonous  life.  '*  A  long  jour- 
ney! Oh,  where  to?  When  do  we  go?  Is 
Charles  going  too?  I  hope  it  is  for  a  pleasant 
purpose." 

''  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  safety,"  he  replied, 
casting  a  meaning  look  towards  Katharine. 

Katharine  started.     *'  Of  safety.  Sir  Richard ! 
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And  ycMiio^  to  me  m  though  70a  wo«ld  impljp 
that  I  mn  the  penon  threatened  with  danger. 
I  cannot  think  there  can  exist  any  designs 
against  me  from  whidi  I  can  be  secored  by 
ffi^ht  to  any  place  you  can  select  for  me/' 

Sir  Richard  marked  the  slight  emphasis  given 
to  the  word  **  you,"  and  understood  its  meaning 
w«ll.     But  he  only  smiled  as  he  answered,— 

*^  Yon  are  a  silly  girl,  and  know  nothing  of 
what  passes  in  the  world.  It  is  fortunate  for  you 
that  your  friends  are  better  informed." 

**  Possibly  it  may  be  my  seclusion,  and  not 
my  simplicity,  which  causes  my  ignorance/' 
said  Katharine,  with  a  little  pique.  But,  with- 
out noticing  the  interruption,  Sir  Richard  con- 
tinued,— 

**  It  is  not  by  me,  but  by  yourself  that  you 
are  now  put  in  peril.  It  is  well  known  that  you 
have  contracted  many  of  the  absurd  heretical 
notions  of  the  day  from  that  woman  Armistead 
and  her  crazed  daughter.  The  Queen's  Majesty, 
and  her  Council,  have  judged  it  fit  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  disease  by  actual  cautery "  (and 
he  laughed  at  the  jest).  '*  Having  now,  as  you 
have  heard,  burnt  most  of  the  heretics  in  London 
and  its  neighbourhood,  commissioners  are  com- 
ing northward ;  and,  as  I  concluded  you  would 
have  little  taste  for  a  public  display  with  &got8 
and  a  tar-barrel  in  the  market-place,   I   have 
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ventured  privatelj  to  secure  for  yoo  what  I  hop6 
will  be  a  safe  retreat^  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the 
island." 

*'  Sir  Richardi  I  implore  you  do  not  jest  witb 
such  a  horrible  subject!"  exclaimed  Katbarinei 
with  terror. 

''I  do  not  jest,  Katharine;  though  I  own  it 
is  difficult  to  keep  a  grave  countenance,  wheu  I 
see  one  set  of  men  burn  another  for  thinking  dif- 
ferently from  themselves,  and  that  other  quietlj 
submit  to  be  burnt,  rather  than  say  that  tbey 
have  changed  their  opinion.  However,  you  most 
decide  for  yourself." 

•*  Oh,  Kate,  let  us  fly !"  cried  Rose,  clinging 
round  her  sister. 

'*  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  do 
so,"  answered  Katharine,  bewildered.  "  They 
say  it  is  little  better  than  denying  our  &ith  to 
shrink  from  having  it  put  to  the  test." 

'^  Oh,  don't  talk  nonsense,  Kute,"  cried  Rose, 
impatiently.  ''The  Disciples  were  comuianded 
to  tiy  to  the  mountains  when  persecution  was 
coming ;  and  I  am  sure,  what  was  good  enough 
for  them,  may  be  good  enough  for  us." 

'*  What !  Have  you,  too,  been  reading?"  cried 
Sir  Richard,  with  a  sneer.  "  So,  then,  we  are  to 
have  the  chance  of  two  martyrs  in  our  family  !— 
I  only  expected  one." 

'*  Dare  1  believe  this  intelligence?"  Katharine 
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asked,  after  a  pause,  and  looking  doabtfully  at 
Sir  Richard.  *^  Do  you  not  seek  to  deceive  me? 
I  cannot  think  the  private,  unexpressed  opinions 
of  weak  girls  like  us  can  ever  interest  those  who 
rule  in  palaces.** 

*' Child,  the  most  insignificant  person  be- 
comes important  when  he  opposes  our  will ;  — 
still  more  so,  when  he  refuses  to  yield  to  our 
ailments ;  and  most  of  all  when  those  argu- 
nkents  are  incapable  of  proof.  But  that  I  am 
sincere,  you  shall  have  evidence  the  most  incon« 
trovertible  ;  —  an  evidence  which  nothing  less 
than  my  love  for  you,  and  anxious  regard  for 
your  safety,  could  have  drawn  from  me.  I  have 
long  seen  this  hour  approaching ;  and  that  I 
might  be  disembarrassed  and  free  to  attend  to 
your  security  alone,  I  have  sacrificed  my  own 
most  valuable  interests.  I  have  closed  my  trade. 
—Sir  Richard  Waring  is  now  no  longer  a  mer- 
chant. He  has  released  himself  from  all  other 
cares  that  he  may  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
gaardianship  of  the  children  of  his  kinsman, 
committed  to  his  charge,  and  now  their  very 
lives  depending  on  his  watchfulness." 

This  intelligence  was,  indeed,  astounding. 
Katharine  looked  incredulous,  but  knew  not 
what  to  reply.  The  fact  itself,  she  supposed, 
must  be  true,  or  its  contradiction  would  be  too 
immediate  and  too  palpable.     But  that  the  cause 
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which  had  led  to  it  had  been  that  now  aligned 
was  too  monstronsly  improbable  to  admit  a  mo- 
meat's  belief.  But  it  was  in  Tain  that  she  tried 
to  find  any  key  to  the  hidden  secret  in  the  ex* 
pression  of  his  fixed  and  stony  features. 

*'  And  where  do  yon  purpose  to  carry  lis  f ** 
she  answered  at  length. 

'*As  our  object  is  secrecy,  omr  destination 
must  not  even  be  whispered  to  the  walls  wlule 
we  are  here." 

**  And  when  do  yon  propose  to  set  oat?** 

"  In  half  an  hour." 

"  Impossible !  You  are  not  serious.  We 
have  so  many  things  to  prepare  before  we  can 
be  ready  to  undertake  a  long  journey ** 

**  They  are  all  prepared  already/'  he  answered, 
calmly.  And  so  indeed  they  were, — impossiUe 
as  she  believed  it.  But  she  had  been  little  aware 
of  the  absolute,  though  unostentatious  contrd 
Sir  Richard  had  long  exercised  over  every  thiB|f 
that  passed  within  that  house.  Secret  and  active 
agents  of  bis  own  had,  in  the  last  few  hours,  got 
every  thing  ready  for  their  departure,  wtthoat 
noise  or  bustle,  or  exciting  a  single  suspieibn. 
Their  wardrobe,  their  books,  and  all  their  little 
possessions  were  not  only  packed  up,  but  were 
at  that  very  moment  already  placed  in  wagons 
for  removal. 

*'  It  seems,   then,"   said    Katharine,    ''  that 
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though  we  are  consulted  as  though  we  possessed 
a  Toice  ia  our  own  disposal,  every  thing  is 
already  done  to  cut  us  off  from  the  exercise  of 
any." 

*' Nothing  is  easier/'  replied  Sir  Richard, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  *'  than  to  replace  your 
things  within  your  chamber.  Five  minutes  will 
suffice,  if  you  are  really  desirous  of  remaining 
here  to  enjoy  the  honours  of  martyrdom." 

*^  I  cannot  belieye  there  can  be  any  danger. 

^ur  sex,  our  youth,  our  station 


"Psha!"  interrupted  Sir  Richard,  impa- 
tiently. *^  I  told  you  you  were  a  fool  and  knew 
nothing.  They  spare  no  age,  sex,  or  condition. 
Already,  white-haired  old  men  tottering  to  the 
grave,  and  children  scarce  out  of  the  cradle, 
with  every  age  between,  have  gone  to  the  stake 
together.  Bbbops  and  archbishops  have  been 
sent. to  heaven  in  the  company  of  *prentices  and 
senrant  wenches.  Suckling  mothers,  and  scarce 
marriageaUe  maidens,  have  burnt  in  the  same 
iMi — It  IB,  I  confess,  horrible"  (for  Sir  Richard 
kud  no  love  of  bodily  cruelty) ;  *'  and  I  cannot^ 
withont  a  shudder,  think  of  your  tender  body 
meked  to  enforce  confession,  and  then  writhing 
and  scorching  in  the  public  gaze  amid  the  flames  I  *' 
'  Katharine  shrieked  with  horror  at  the  fright- 
ful image  presented  to  her— and,  clasping  her 
hands  in  agony,  cried, — 
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'^  Oh,  Father!  guide  and  save  me— for  I  am 
but  a  poor  half-instructed  girl,  with  not  a  friend 
on  earth  now  to  give  me  counsel!'* 

Solitary  and  secluded  as  she  had  lived,  the 
had  yet  heard  some  vague  accounts  of  the  distant 
persecutions  of  the  Protestants ;  but  there  wis 
then  so  little  intercourse  between  the  Temoter 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  these  seemed  almoit 
as  the  doings  of  another  land ;  nor  had  she  ever 
felt  as  though  she  could  be  personally  interested 
in  them,  or  that  they  could  approach  herself.  Yet 
when  she  once  had  heard  in  more  than  usual 
detail  the  history  of  one  who  had  embraced  the 
stake  as  his  bridal-bed,  and,  dealing  round  for* 
giveness  and  blessings  on  his  murderers,  had 
humbly  thanked  his  God  that  he  had  thought 
him  worthy  to  give  this  last  and  strongest  evi- 
dence of  his  faith,  then  her  heart  had  awelkd 
with  admiring  emulation,  and  she  bad  felt  as 
though  she,  too,  could  joyfully  undergo  eveiy 
earthly  tribulation  to  win  a  dismissal  like  hiii 
But  now  that  the  hour  of  trial  appeared  approach- 
ing herself,  instead  of  that  confident  joy  with 
which  she  believed  she  should  meet  it,  she  found, 
with  disappointment  and  self-reproach,  her  timid 
heart  shrink,  shuddering,  from  the  fiery  ordeal; 
and  she  trembled  lest  her  cowardice  should  be 
itself  a  sin,  and  render  her  unworthy  of  the  cause 
she  had  espoused. 
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In  Our  present  peaceful  period  sueh  feelings 
may  find  little  sympathy, — but  in  those  days 
none  were  more  natural  or  more  common.  For 
persecution  had  at  length  produced  a  moral  frenzy 
in  its  objects,  and  many,  with  a  daring  zeali 
vhich  it  can  be  no  offence  to  characterise  as 
eotbiisiasm,  scorned  to  wait  the  attack  of  the 
&e;  but,  disdaining  retreat,  or  even  silence,  as 
mnrortfay  of  their  profession,  rushed  voluntarily 
into  the  peril,  and  found  their  pride  in  daring  to 
the  teeth  that  rage,  whose  impotency  in  its 
utmost  malice  they  desired  to  prove. 

Of  such  a  spirit  was  Jane  Armistead ;  and  from 
her,  Katharine,  though  of  a  far  different  tempera^ 
joent,  bad  learned  to  consider  a  backwardness  to 
suffer  as  forfeiting  all  claim  to  companionship 
with  the  faithful  flock;  and  they  often  talked 
it^getber  of  how  they  would  meet  the  hour, 
ahonld  it  arrive. 

Bitter,  therefore,  were  her  self-upbraidings 
now,  as  she  recognised  her  weakness,  and  felt 
hers^  unable  to  resist  the  flood  of  terror  tJtiat 
mlled  its  dark  waters  over  her  souL  The  an* 
.t)oaneement  had  been  so  sudden, — the  words  of  the 
'merchant  had  raised  so  vivid  a  picture  of  shame 
and  horrible  torture, — and  his  hurried  preparations 
bespoke  its  realisation  so  near,  that  the  rush  of 
natural  fear  swept  away  the  barriers  erected  in 
the  calm  hours  of  peaceful  resolution,  and  the 
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weak  woman    alone    remained,  trembling  and 
aghast. 

But  further  hesitation  was  eat  short  by  Sit 
Richardy  who,  being  really  desirous  of  qaietly 
quitting  the  neighbourhood,  and  being  at  the 
same  time  resolyed  not  to  lose  from  his  sight  so 
valuable  a  treasure  as  his  young  wards,  now  took 
the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  peremptorily 
directed  all  that  remained  to  be  done. 

Their  preparations  were  at  leogth  completed ; 
the  horses  were  in  the  court,  and  night  wai 
already  set  in  when  they  descended  the  stain. 
Sir  Richard  had  gone  before  to  see  to  their  equip* 
ments;  and,  as  they  passed  through  the  hall, 
Bridget  came  bustling  up  with  amazement  and 
consternation  strongly  depicted  in  her  fair  round 
face. 

"Why,  my  ladies  —  my  precious  childreD, 
where,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  are  you  going  to 
ride  at  this  hour  of  night?" 

"  Bridget,  my  kind  friend,"  said  Katharine, 
whose  heart  had  neyer  cooled  from  the  glow  the 
choleric  but  good-hearted  housekeeper's  first  re- 
ception of  them  had  awakened  there;  *'  you  haie 
just  prevented  my  seeking  you  to  bid  you  ftre- 
well." 

"Farewell!"  echoed  Bridget,  her  eyes  ex- 
panding into  perfect  circles.  "  The  saints  be 
merciful  to  us  I     Why  what  are  you  all  about? 
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if.  is  all  that  man's  doing,  I  know  it  is!  The 
|»lagnes  of  the  Red  Sea  upon  liim  !  I  never  saw 
lliin  enter  the  door,  but  I  shuddered  like  an 
4lgue-fit,  only  I  would  not  let  him  see  I 
afraid  of  him:  and  now  this  afternoon  the  villain 
has  half  emptied  the  honse,  and  put  it  into 
vagons  to  carry  away  with  him.  A  pretty  guard- 
indeed  !  with  his  sly,  rascally  servants  that  be 
put  in  here,  that  one  never  could  get  a  word  out 
of,  try  huw  one  would !  It's  they  that  have  done 
it  all.  Oh,  if  any  of  them  stop  here  after  he  is 
gone,  I'll  lead  them  a  life !  And  now,  to  carry 
jou  away,  too!  Oh,  don't  go  with  him,  my  dar- 
Uogs — my  ladies,  that  is;  my  precious  birda^ 
don't  go  with  that  dark  man!  you'll  only  be  led 
like  Iambs  to  the  slaughter — I  know  you  will. 
Oh,  it  will  break  my  poor  heart — yes,  that  it 
will.  Poor  Sir  Thomas  gone,  and  the  poor 
furniture  gone,  and  now  you  to  go,  too!  Indeed^ 
I  can't  bear  it!" 

Bridget  sobbed  passionately,  and  with  real 
grief;  though  Katharine  had  ditticulty  in  restrain- 
ing a  smile  at  finding  herself,  and  the  furniture, 
and  her  grandfather,  thus  united  and  lamented  in 
one  common  sorrow.     She  answered, — 

"There  are  few  of  us,  Bridget,  wlio  have  the 
privilege  of  shaping  our  own  destinies.  If  I 
were  tlie  mistress  of  mine,  I  believe  I  should  rest 
contented  in  these  walls  for  the  remainder  of  my 
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life ;  but^  as  it  is,  I  mast  leave  them  now  for  an 
uncertain  period — perhaps  for  eyer— for  I  hate 
little  choice.  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  forgottm  by 
any  of  the  very  few  who  have  ever  loved  me* 
Bridget, — though,  indeed,  I  have  worn  out  the  kve 
of  some  already.  But  let  yours  last  longer ;  and, 
that  I  may  be  sometimes  remembered  by  yon, 
wear  this  ring  for  my  sake.  It  has  some  value 
of  its  own  to  recommend  it,  even  if  it  should 
acquire  none  from  the  giver.^ 

*'  Oh  dear,  my  lady,  pray  don't  talk  that  way,* 
cried  the  housekeeper,  with  a  fresh  burst  of  tears; 
which  increased  in  vehemence,  as  she  glanced  at 
the  valuable  stone  which  ornamented  the  trinket 
*'  I  Bin  sure  if  it  was  even  a  bit  of  brass  off  yoar 
sweet  finger,  it  would  be  too  great  an  honour  (or 
the  like  of  me.  But  I'll  wear  it,  my  lady— 
ril  wear  it," — she  repeated,  as  she  tried  each  of 
her  fat  fingers  in  turn,  with  the  vain  hope  of 
forcing  its  point  through  the  tiny  hoop — ••  No  I 
can't.  But  never  mind,  I'll  hang  it  round  my 
neck,  and  it  shall  go  to  my  grave  and  be  buried 
with  me." 

*^  Bridget,"  said  Rose,  advancing,  and  almost 
crying,  as  she  looked  on  the  goodly  form  of  the 
portly  housekeeper,  and  thought,  perhaps  she 
should  never  put  her  out  of  temper  agun; 
*'  Bridget,  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  want  anj 
thing  to  put  you  in  mind  of  poor  Rose.    To  Sad 
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the  hdue  quiet  will  always  remind  you  that  she 
IS  gone.  I  know  I  have  been  a  great  trouble  and 
torment  to  you,  but  you  must  forgive  it  all  now ; 
and  if  you  will  accept  this  locket  as  a  peace- 
maker   " 

**  Bless  your  dear  heart,  my  lamb,  you  never 
troubled  roe.  I  am  sure  I  shall  miss  your  sweet 
Toi(^  about  the  house  even  more  than  your  dear 
sister^s.  I  would  as  soon  part  with  my  own 
children  (if  1  had  got  any,  that  is)  as  with  either 

of  jou;   and  I  always  said  Oh,  you  nasty 

wretch!"  she  ej^claimcd,  as  the  voice  of  Sir 
Richard  Waring  interrupted  her,  announcing 
that  all  was  ready  for  their  departure ;  '*  O  my 
precious  young  ladies,  take  care  of  that  man,  for 
I  am  sure  he  is  a  bad  one.  I  always  hated  him 
firom  the  first  moment  1  saw  him  ;  and,  take  my 
word  for  it,  I  know  sometliing  about  men,  for, 
as  mj  poor  dear  husband  used  to  say  thirty  years 

ago   or   more Well,   you   old   brute,    I'm 

Qoming!"  she  muttered  to  herself,  as  Sir  Richard's 
voice  again  sounded  impatiently. 

Then,  overwhelming  them  with  embraces, 
which  now  set  at  naught  all  rules  of  propriety, 
the  fikithful  Bridget  conducted  them  to  the  door, 
and  assisted  them  to  mount.  W^ith  invocations 
of  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar,  she  watched 
their  departure ;  and,  when  the  iron  gates  clanged 
behind  them,   her  indignant  grief  dis- 

YOL.  11.  G 
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daining  all  restraint,  she  slammed  to  the  door, 
and,  with  a  swelling  heart,  hastened  to  her  own 
room,  where,  drawing  from  its  deep  reoew  a 
treasured  bottle  of  strong  waters,  she  sought,  in 
its  friendly  influence,  that  consolation  which  in 
her  moments  of  distress  and  heayiness  of  sonl  it 
never  failed  to  impart  to  her. 

Meanwhile,  the  travellers  pursued  their  joa^ 
ney  through  dull  and  unfrequented  ways,  for  Sr 
Richard,  since  politic  and  not  very  creditable 
causes  had  led  to  his  abandonment  of  Hull  and 
its  neighbourhood,  was  desirous  that  no  traces  of 
his  flitting  should  remain. 

He  still  looiced  with  uneasiness  to  the  prospect 
of  future  threats  and  extortions  from  the  Weigh 
House  officers,  if  he  should  be  by  any  metni 
within  their  reach.  He  was  desirous,  also,  of 
baffling  the  search  which  he  knew  Father  Lau- 
rence would  make  for  his  pupils,  as  soon  as  he 
should  be  again  at  liberty,  an  event  which  coaM 
not  now  be  much  longer  postponed,  for  he  had 
nearly  exhausted  every  vexatious  plea  by  which 
the  innocent  old  man's  discharge  could  be  de- 
layed ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  growing  weary  of  the 
continued  importunities  of  his  wards  and  his  son 
on  the  subject.  The  Armisteads,  too,  would  be 
much  better  cut  off  from  any  further  commnDi* 
cation  with  Sir  Edward  Waring's  children ;  and 
though  he  considered  he  had  irreparably  ruined 
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Walter  in  the  ejes  of  his  mistress,  still  it  was 
innpossible  to  say,  bat  that  some  freak  of  feminine 
caprice  might  restore  him  to  his  place,  if  an 
opportonity  were  affwded:  —  people  who  really 
I0Y6  one  another  can  accomplish  such  sadden  and 
hearty  reconciliations,  if  they  once  make  a  begin* 
ning! 

Sir  Richard,  therefore,  appointed  a  steward 
over  the  estates,  with  full  powers  to  act  in  his 
absence,  and  with  directions  to  correspond  with  a 
confidential  agent  in  London,  through  whom  any 
necessary  communications  in  reply  would  be 
made. 

And  now  the  migrating  family  pursued  their 
way  in  solitude  and  darkness,  accompanied  by 
Ciiarles  Waring,  who,  to  Rose's  great  joy,  had 
joined  them  soon  after  they  left  the  house.  But 
be  was  as  ignorant  as  herself  to  what  point  their 
jonmey  tended,  or  why  he  had  not  joined  them 
before.  All  the  explanation  he  could  give  was, 
tbat  he  had  obeyed  hb  father's  orders. 

They  travelled  the  whole  night  through,  and 
the  morning  found  them  far  from  their  former 
home,  in  a  part  of  the  country  none  of  them 
knew,  and  without  one  familiar  face  to  smile 
good*morrow  to  them.  Here  they  paused  for 
some  hours'  rest,  and  then  resumed  their  journey, 
which  they  were  informed  was  yet  but  just  begun. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

'*  Reflect  that  life,  like  ereij  other  bleuingt 
Derives  its  Talue  from  its  ate  slooe ; 
Not  for  itself,  but  for  a  nobler  end 
The  Eternal  gave  it" — John$an, 

Leaving  Sir  Richard  and  his  companions  to 
prosecute  their  tedious  way,  we  must  return  to 
Walter  Armistead,  whose  spirit,  though  checked 
for  a  moment  by  the  undeserved  repulse  of 
Katharine,  was  yet  unchilled,  and  as  eagerly 
devoted  as  ever  to  the  service  of  the  children  of 
his  early  patron. 

His  wounded  pride  (might  it  not  be  caDed 
affection?)  still  quivered,  indeed,  under  tbo 
shock  it  had  received,  and  he  resolved  that  no 
temptation  should  induce  him  again  to  intrude 
himself  on  Katharine's  unwilling  notice  :  yet  be 
would,  at  a  distance  and  unseen,  watch  over  lier 
safety  and  her  happiness,  as  jealously  and  as  on- 
tiringly  as  ever.  His  heart  should  be  like  the 
winter  stream;  its  surface  should  be  hard  and 
frozen,  obedient  to  the  elements  that  looked  opoo 
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it;  but  the  strong  current  below,  unreached  by 
the  chill,  should  hold  on  its  course  unseen,  to  the 
same  bourn  for  which  it  had  striyen  when  the 
summer  sun  flashed  brightly  upon  every  un- 
forbidden ripple  of  its  waters. 

Obedient  to  this  resolution,  he  had  despatched 
the  never-tiring  Jack  in  search  of  Sir  Edward 
Waring,  with  directions  strongly  to  urge  his 
return.  Jack  asked  no  better  errand.  As  he 
said,  *^  he  liked  the  job  because  it  looked  rather 
impossible.  He  had  not  the  slightest  idea  where 
Sir  Edward  was  to  be  found.  He  rather  thought 
he  was  in  the  West  Indies,  but  he  would  take  a 
run  over  Germany  first,  which  would  not  be 
wasting  much  time,  as  he  thought  he  should  get 
0ome  trace  of  him  there. — Hoped  he  was  in  the 
West  Indies  though,  because  he  had  never  been 
there,  and  thought  he  should  like  the  trip."  So 
off  he  set,  leaving  Walter  with  the  consciousness 
that,  at  least,  one  duty  was  performed  ; — though 
Sir  Edward's  return,  by  making  his  future  ser- 
Tices.  unnecessary,  would,  probably,  sever  the 
last  link  that  was  left  to  connect  him  with  one 
fi>r  whom  alone  he  felt  there  was  a  bliss  in 
living. 

But  when  Sir  Richard's  abrupt  departure 
from  Hull,  and  untraceable  removal  of  his  wards 
froni  Welby  Hall,  became  known,  Walter  was 
thoroughly  confounded.     His  office  was  snatched 
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from  him  far  earlier  than  even  he  had  antid- 
pated  ;  and  to  track  them  appeared  eren  a  more 
hopeless  task  than  that  his  active  friend  had 
undertaken^  and  one  for  which  he  had  neither 
Jack's  address  nor  opportunities  of  knowledge. 
Sir  Edward  would  make  no  efforts  to  eonoeal  hit 
movements ;  but  it  was  evident  that  Sir  Riditnl 
had  resolved  on  the  most  profound  secrecy.  And 
Walter  soon  found  that  his  meaaores  had  beea 
taken  so  well,  that  not  the  slightest  due  was  to 
be  obtained. 

Month  rolled  after  month  while  he  prosecuted 
his  restless  inquiries  to  no  purpose, — all  were  as 
ignorant  as  himself.  This  profound  secrecy  was 
food  for  his  worst  fears.  To  what  practices  might 
that  gentle  girl  be  all  this  time  the  victim  ?  For 
what  purpose,  but  to  carry  on  the  unholy  work 
unseen  and  undisturbed,  could  her  tyrant  have 
resorted  to  this  sudden  and  mysterious  flight! 
How  powerful  must  have  been  the  motive  whidi 
could  induce  him  to  throw  up  his  large  and 
flourishing  business!  Perhaps,  even  now,  she 
was  Sir  Richard  Waring's  wife!  Perhaps,  H 
this  very  instant  she  was  being  dragged  to  a 
detested  altar!  And  this  was  all  the  joy  that 
wealth  had  purchased — which  had  so  swelled  her 
heart  over  her  humble  friend!  Poor  cMM! 
Poor,  wretched  Katharine ! 

In  vain  did  Walter   strive    to  chase  these 
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though ts  away — they  but  returned  in  another 
dress;  they  haunted  him  day  and  night — they 
pursued  him  through  every  scene ;  till,  at  length, 
his  health  began  to  yield ;  the  buoyancy  had  left 
his  spirit,  the  colour  fled  from  his  cheek,  the  fire 
firom  his  eye,  and  the  strength  from  his  step ;  and 
the  distracted  widow  saw,  with  an  agony  beyond 
the  reach  of  words,  her  darling  and  her  first-bom 
slowly  sinking,  the  victim  of  his  silent  grief. 

In  vain  she  endeavoured  to  comfort,  to  rouse, 
to  reason  with  him  :  his  heart  seemed  dead, 
even  to  her  sorrow.  He  would  take  her  hand, 
and  look  in  her  face  and  smile ;  —  but  such  a 
mournful  smile — her  very  soul  withered  before 
it.  But  the  heavy  torpor  of  his  own,  neither 
words,  nor  tears,  nor  prayers,  could  for  a 
nonoent  break. 

In  a  few  days  he  was  on  a  bed  of  sickness ; 
and  then  all  was  changed.  Fever  came  on  — 
and  with  it  all  its  fierce  excitement.  He  raved 
•«— he  wept — he  laughed ;  and  the  unseated  mind 
rambled  wildly  through  every  remembered  scene ; 
tningling,  disjointing,  and  recombining  them  in 
trackless  confusion. 

Yet  this  very  cessation  from  real  thought — 
perhaps,  even  the  change  from  torpor  to  excite- 
ment, wrought,  at  last,  a  cure.  The  fever  was 
conquered,  reason  returned,  and  strength  and 
conscious  misery  gradually  resumed  their  places. 
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But»  with  returning  health,  retnrBed  tgain  all 
those  corroding  anxieties  which  had  driTen  health 
from  his  cheek.  There  was  no  intelligenee  ef 
those  he  so  restlessly  sought  after,  to  greet  Ui 
restored  consciousness ;  but  he  woke  agun  to 
the  same  dreary  and  desolate  world  on  whidi 
he  had  closed  his  eyes — he  almost  wished  for  erer. 

Meanwhile  the  outer  world  had  DOt  stood 
still.  Another  year  had  past — a  mberaUe  year. 
Persecution  and  patience  had  both  had  their 
perfect  work;  the  one  to  inflict,  the  other  Is 
endure :  and  neither  had  wearied  yet. 

Like  a  savage  beast,  whom  the  taste  of  blood 
has  but  maddened  to  a  fiercer  frenzy  of  destme- 
tion,  the  relentless  Council  of  the  bigot  Queeo, 
with  appetites  but  whetted  with  their  auooest— ' 
not  in  conversion  but  in  extermination— now 
issued  proclamations  to  the  proYincea,  niging 
those  in  authority  there  to  spare  no  paioi 
nor  cost  in  rooting  out  the  heresy  from  thor 
respective  neighbourhoods. 

One  of  these,  at  this  period,  arrived  in  Hall; 
and  dreadful  was  the  consternation  which  its 
publication  produced.  The  timid  wrung  thor 
hands,  and  wept,  and  spoke  of  instant  flight; 
the  wavering  shrank  and  slunk  away  firom  their 
former  friends ;  the  bold  and  sturdy  talked  oi  a 
recourse  to  arms ;  and  the  burning  enthusiasts 
exulted  in  triumph  that  the  hour  was  approach* 
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ing  wl|€ii  tbe  frnits  of  their  fkith  shoald  be 
mtde  nmnifeiti—- when  thej  should  snatch  the 
€iowii  of  martynlom  from  the  flames,  and  mock 
and  abame  the  utmost  malice  of  their  persecating 


Walter  listened  to  a]l ;  bat  the  wild  eloquence 
of  the  fiery  sealots  took  the  strongest  hold  upon 
kia  shaken  and  irritable  mind  ;  and,  as  he  harried 
hcnne  with  the  exciting  news,  his  cheek  was 
flnsbed  and  his  eye  bright  with  the  kindling  glow 
of  eager  resolation. 

•*  It  is  come  I"  he  exclaimed.  "The  hour 
of  the  struggle  and  the  triumph  is  arrived  !  The 
bloody  Queen  and  her  demon  Council  have  sent 
tkeir  letters  here — here — to  this  town,  to  urge 
the  extirpation  of  our  faith, — the  heresy,  as  they 
call  it!  Its  extirpation!  No!  never — never! 
They  may  torture,  they  may  mangle,  they  may 
bom  us,  but  we  will  meet  them  with  the 
blessed  Latimer's  prophetic  words,  and  tell  them 
—  *  We  will  that  day  light  such  a  candle,  by 
Grod's  grace,  in  England,  as,  we  trust,  never 
aball  be  put  out!'  Let  them  begin  at  once, 
snd  try  their  worst !  — We  are  as  ready  as  they." 

The  widow  watched  his  glowing  eyes,  and 
listened  to  his  passionate  speech ;  but  she  an- 
swered, quietly, — 

"  To  be  attacked,  Walter,  is  not,  of  necessity, 
to  yield  ;  neither,  if  the  persecutors  should  assail 

o2 
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our  lives,  are  we  under  obligation  to  submit 
us  tnmely  to  their  grasp.  Resistance,  indeed, 
may  lie  forbidden  ;  but  fligbt  is  open  still,  and 
will  then  become  our  duty." 

"What!"  lie  exclaimed,  "would  you  have 
me  dastardly  flj  and  desert  my  faith  in  tbe 
very  hour  of  its  need  ?  and,  for  the  fear  of  a 
few  moments  of  pain,  shame  my  profession,  and 
resign  the  fellowship  of  all  those  pious  men 
who  now  stand  prepared  to  face  whatever  the 
malice  of  devils  can  bring  to  overwhelm  them? 
Oti,  no !  that  can  never  be  the  advice  of  my 
mother!" 

"  For  those  pious  men,  my  son,"  she  answered, 
with  a  steady  calmness  tliat  refused  to  admit 
the  contagion  of  the  young  man's  excitement* 
"  while  I  admire  their  constancy,  I  still  think^ 
they  err.  Do  not  start,  Walter,  —  I  speak  ad- 
visedly, and  must  admit  no  guide  but  what 
I  believe  to  he  my  duty.  I  am  neither  to  be 
led  by  tbe  fear  of  man's  censure  nor  the  desire 
of  his  approbation ;  while,  believe  me,  my 
child,  I  am  as  little  influenced  by  any  selfish 
wish  lo  avoid  my  own  share  of  a  common 
danger." 

"  Your  own  share !"  Walter  interrupted,  with 
horror;  for  be  bad,  for  once,  thought  of  himself 
alone,  and  never  remembered  that  his  mother 
must    be    involved   in   the   same   obligations. — 
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**  Your  share!  This  cannot  touch  you. — Your 
sex,  your  yirtnes,  my  dying  sister's  weakness, — 
not  even  devils  could  dare  assail  these!" 

*^  I  fear,  my  child,  you  will  find  little  regard 
is  paid  to  sex  or  to  infirmity.  Neither/'  she 
added,  with  a  smile,  ^'  is  there  any  separate 
heaven  for  women,  or  any  royal  road  kept  free 
JTom  thorns,  by  which  we  may  attain  it.  What 
is  the  duty  of  one  is  the  duty  of  all  similarly 
circumstanced.  But  this  I  hold  is  not  our  duty, 
Walter, — recklessly  to  fling  away  our  lives  to 
the  first  enemy  who  comes  to  seek  them.  The 
service  of  my  Maker  and  my  Saviour,  in  what- 
ever way  He  may  require,  is  no  new  thouglit  to 
me ;  and  I  trust,  with  humbleness,  that  strength 
will  be  found  for  me  to  fulfil  His  will  whenever 
He  shall  make  it  known.  But  1  have  no  power 
to  prejudge  it.  It  is  not  for  me  to  read  His 
purpose  confirmed  in  the  first  seeming  threat, 
nor  to  intrude  myself  into  His  presence  till  I 
am  certain  that  He  has  called  me,  and  that  I 
leave  no  work  undone  which  He  has  set  me 
here  on  earth.  This  I  can  never  be  while  means 
are  yet  left  in  my  own  hands  unemployed." 

Walter  was  rather  startled  at  this  new  view  of 
duty,  and  his  impetuosity  began  to  shrink  re- 
baked  before  the  calm,  clear  sense  of  his  mother. 
She  saw  the  impression  she  had  produced  ;  and, 
affectionately  taking  his  hand,  continued, — 
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^'My  dear  child,  examine  yoor  own  heart, 
and  try  if  it  does  not  tell  you  that  yoa  woald  Uind 
yourself,  and  that  this  eagerness  for  death  pro- 
ceeds alone  from  weariness  of  a  too  cherished 
world,  whose  vanity  has  deceived  you.  This  is 
no  virtue,  Walter;  it  is  but  the  presumptuow 
folly  of  the  heathen,  who  fell  upon  his  sword 
as  soon  as  life  appeared  to  have  lost  its  glory. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  you  would  &U  upoo 
another's.  No,  my  child,  if  we  are  persecuted, 
let  us  strive  our  utmost  to  preserve  that  whieb 
we  know  is  dear  to  our  God — the  lives  of  his 
people — from  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  Hid 
not  the  Church,  in  all  ages,  done  this  when  the 
sword  was  suffered  to  go  loose  against  it,  a  speedy 
and  entire  extinction  of  all  who  called  apon 
the  Lord  must  have  followed.  We  must  submit, 
if  need  be,  to  be  hid,  as  the  prophets  were  by 
Obadiah,  by  fifties  in  a  cave,  and  fed  on  bresd 
and  water,  to  preserve  our  faith  still  in  the  land. 
Wlien  the  last  and  strongest  of  our  testimonies  is 
demanded  of  us — if  it  should  be — we  shall  know 
the  time  by  finding  every  aperture  closed  against 
our  escape,  save  such  as  can  be  passed  only  bj 
casting  the  cross  out  of  our  hands.  Then, 
Walter,  we  may,  indeed,  rejoice  in  death  with  tn 
exceeding  joy  ;  for  we  shall  know  it  is  our  God, 
and  that  He  will  only  do  with  us  that  which 
seemetli  him  good." 
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My  wiae,  my  excellent,  my  admirable  mo- 
ther!*^ cried  Walter,  embracing  her ;  **  my  gnide 
in  all  thingi!  You  have  convinced,  and  you 
ahmll  direct  me  still.  Let  us  then  fly  I  These — 
eur  little  possessions — must  be  sold  to  supply 
us  with  the  means;  but,  I  will  trust,  we  still 
shall  never  want  a  home.  We  will  make  for 
Protestant  Germany,  where  I  will  endeavour  to 
take  up  again  the  broken  links  of  former  con- 
nexions. I  shall,  at  least,  be  able  to  obtain  a 
subsistence,  and  may  find  friends  for  you.  It 
will  be  now  but  a  light  struggle  to  part  from 
the  land  of  my  birth,  where  neither  employment 
nor  prospect  awaits  me ;  and  where,  indeed,  I 
know  not  if  there  will  then  remain  one  being  to 
claim  a  sigh." — And  yet  he  did  sigh  deeply  while 
be  said  so. 

The  widow  saw  his  depression,  but,  without 
remarking  on  it,  merely  said,  — "  We  may 
rejoice,  however,  that  your  sister's  strength  is  so 
improved,  that  we  may  hope  to  support  her 
through  a  journey." 

He,  however,  doubted  strongly  Jane's  ready 
acquiescence  in  a  measure  so  opposed  to  her 
uncompromising  spirit.  And  he  was  right;  for 
it  needed  all  her  mother's  arguments  and  gentle 
authority  to  reconcile  her  to  the  step.  At 
length,  she  reluctantly  yielded  a  conditional 
compliance ;    for  she   said    if  their  flight  was, 
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indeed,  a  duty  prescribed  to  them,  an  easy  cour&e 
would,  DO  doubt,  be  pointed  out  for  its  accom- 
plifihment;  and  for  this  she  would  wail.  Stub- 
born in  her  purpose,  neither  argnments,  threats, 
nor  entreaties,  could  move  her  further;  —  and 
tlie  nidotr  forbore  a  useless  contention. 

That  night  a  rare  event  broke  on  tlieir  soli- 
tude, it  was  a  letter — a  letter  from  the  widow's 
other  child — her  daughter  Marj',  who,  it  may 
be  remembered,  had  married  a  thrifly,  and  not 
too  amiable  farmer,  in  the  distant  counly  of 
Cornwall.  The  letter  was  of  a  rather  remote 
date,  and  had  been  long  upon  the  road ;  but  it 
was  of  unspared  dimensions,  and  every  comer 
was  full — that  coidd  be  seen  at  once  ;  and  that  it 
was  cheerful,  none  could  doubt ;  for  Mary  was 
an  optimist,  and  found  a  good  in  every  thing; 
though,  as  she  could  not  help  seeing  the  in- 
conveniences too.  and  as  licr  candour  gave  as 
ready  utterance  to  these  as  to  her  hopes,  her 
letters,  like  her  conversation,  formed  rather  a 
strange  medley  of  comfort  and  annoyance. 

She  began  with  the  announcement  of  the 
Viirtli  of  a  sixth  child,  "  which  was  a  great  blessing 
certainly,  as  children  were  always  held  to  be 
such  ID  all  ages, — the  only  pity  was,  that  they 
so  completely  occupied  her  time  she  could  at- 
tend to  none  of  her  domestic  or  farm  duties. 
The   darlings   were    all   quite   well,   and   swecl- 
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tempered  creatures  as  the  world  ever  saw — 
except,  jost  now — poor  things! — that  they  had 
got  the  measles,  which  always  made  children 
particularly  cross, — but,  then,  was  not  it  a  great 
blessing  to  have  it  over  at  one  bout,  instead  of 
for  ever  having  one  or  another  ill  ?  To  be  sure 
it  was  a  little  trouble,  so  many  being  down 
with  it  at  once,  particularly  as  it  had  nearly 
killed  her  in  the  anxiety  and  watching  over 
them, — but,  then,  they  were  having  it  as  well 
as  heart  could  wish,  —  except  that  poor  Mary 
and  Edward  were  threatened  with  sore  eyes, 
and  Charles  had  certainly  a  dreadful  running 
in  the  head ;  but  such  things  as  these,  every 
body  knew,  the  measles  always  left ;  so  it  was 
only  necessary  to  take  care  of  them  after- 
wards. 

**  Her  husband,  she  rejoiced  to  say,  was  quite 
well, — except  that  the  gout  made  him  unable 
to  leave  his  chair, — but,  then,  any  body  might 
have  the  gout ;  and  there  was  no  danger  in  it 
so  long  as  it  kept  in  the  extremities,  which, 
fortunately,  his  did.  To  be  sure  it  made  him 
desperately  cross ;  though  really  any  body  would 
be  cross  with  such  dreadful  pain  as  the  poor 
man  suffered;  and  she  could  always  get  out  of 
the  way  when  he  grew  past  bearing  :  and  he 
could  not  follow  her,  which  was  a  great  bless- 
ing; only  she  was  obliged  to  take  care  she  did 
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not  leave  any  of  the  children  behind,  or  Uiey 
EOOD  called  her  back,  and  then  she  was  sure  to 
get  a  double  share  of  scolding. 

"Their  affairs  were  fortunately  as  prospemu* 
as  possible,  if  it  were  not  that  she,  with  her 
large  family,  and  ho,  with  his  gout,  were  en- 
tirely prevented  from  giving  that  care  to  ibe 
farm  that  they  ought ;  and  so,  being  left  to  the 
chaise  of  the  men,  it  was  all  going  to  wrack 
aud  ruin,  But  this  was  the  most  fortunate  thing 
that  ever  was,  for  It  had  induced  him  to  mnke 
a  proposition  she  should  never  have  dared  vcn* 
ture  to  hint  at  otherwise ;  which  was,  that  her 
dear  mother  and  brother  should  come  and  live 
with  them,  and  assist  them  in  the  management 
of  the  house  and  farm.  To  be  sure,  she  sup- 
posed tliey  had  every  thing  to  learn ;  bnl,  then, 
Walter  was  so  clever,  nothing  would  be  difficult 
to  him.  She  must  confess  her  James  vns  not 
the  most  patient  instructor  they  could  haTe; 
hut  they  knew  every  one  had  his  pec ultari ties ; 
and  if  Walter  would  just  overlook  these,  nad 
keep  out  of  his  way  when  he  was  in  an  ill- 
humour  (which,  to  be  sure,  was  almost  always) 
there  could  be  no  doubt  they  would  go  oa 
deiightfully. 

"  They  were  to  bring  Jane  with  them,  too,  of 
course;  because  in  her  state  it  would  be  impos* 
si))Ie  for  her  to  be  left  behind.     Wliat  a  blessing 
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it  was  that  she  was  no  ill !  For  if  she  had  not 
been  so  rety  ill  that  nobodj  could  think  of  her 
mother  quitting  her,  she  was  sure  James  would 
never  have  let  her  come  there ;  and  really  every 
body  must  agree  with  him  that  they  could  make 
no  possible  use  of  Jane.  She  begged,  therefore, 
tluit  Aey  would  all  come  to  Penholwel  Farm, 
and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  because  now 
wma  the  time  they  were  wanted ;  indeed,  James 
said,  if  they  did  not  come  at  once,  they  might 

stay  away  for  ever  and  be she  would  not 

repeat  his  word ;  but  the  alternative  would  be 
fsr  worse  than  keeping  house  with  them/' 

"  Not  very  far,  *  I  suspect ! "  said  Walter, 
Urjring  down  the  letter.  But  his  mother's  eyes 
were  fixed  earnestly  upon  him. 

**  Walter,"  said  she,  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  is 
not  this  a  wonderful  provision  both  for  our  wants 
and  our  security?  and  offered  to  us  thus  just 
in  the  very  moment  of  our  need  !  Oh,  shall  we 
ever  dare  dbtrust  the  care  that  watches  over 

**  I  never  did  so,"  he  replied,  gravely ;  "  and, 
indeed,  this  letter  is  little  less  than  miraculously 
coincident  with  your  desire.  Yet  I  must  con- 
fess,*' he  added,  laughing  in  spite  of  himself, 
^*  the  blessing  might  have  taken  a  more  inviting 
fomt.  For,  notwithstanding  all  poor  Mary's 
attempts  at  colouring  it  over,  the  real  prospect 


is  visible  enough.  A  house  full  of  sick  end 
petulant  children,  with  sore  eyes  and  noses;  and 
a  savage,  selBsli  brute,  whom  we  are  to  serve 
as  a  master  and  fear  as  a  tyrant ;  and  who,  no 
doubt,  will  EeaEon  our  porridge  with  the  re- 
proach of  what  our  maintenance  costs  him,  while 
yet  it  is  only  for  his  own  sake  he  entertains  us. 
Nay,  do  not  look  so  grave  and  sad,  my  dear 
mother,  I  am  content,  since  you  desire  it  so; 
and  though  I  cannot  be  blind  to  what  is  pal- 
pable to  comraon  sense,  1  will  endeavour  to 
make  the  best  of  it :  1  only  pray  1  may  not  be 
tempted,  in  the  first  week,  to  pitch  the  fellow 
into  a  ditch  with  one  of  his  own  forks!  I  will 
go.  I  will  see  you  safely  there,  and  stay  till 
you  are  peaceably  settled  ;  but,  then.  Muter 
Uogwell  must  learn  to  dispense  with  my  valu- 
able services.  I  must  carve  my  way  to  fortune 
by  another  path  ;  for  I  confess  myself  too  young 
or  too  proud  to  sit  down  contented  with  the 
life  he  offers  me.  Faugh!  To  be  tarring  sheep 
for  the  scab,  and  killing  pigs !  What  an 
employment  for  a  soldier  of  fortune  !  How- 
ever, for  your  Bake,  1  will  fancy  myself  in 
Arcadia  for  a  week  or  two ;  though  I  promise 
him  my  eye  shall  work  for  him  much  harder 
than  my  hands.  But  the  letter  is  not  finished 
3'et,  though  1  suppose  its  pith  and  mairoirj 
now  cshaueted." 
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He  then  went  on  to  read,  that  **  Mary  was 
▼ery  happy  to  say,  they  woald  not  find  them- 
tfelres  quite  in  a  land  of  strangers  and  bar- 
bariens;  for  the  squire  had  fitted  up  the  old 
nmnsion-housey  which ,  indeed,  he  ought  never 
to  have  let  go  to  such  decay,  seeing  that  he 
was  bom  and  bred  in  it ;  but  now  it  was  made 
quite  handsome  again,  and  he  was  living  in  it 
with  all  his  fiimily.  Her  mother  would,  of 
ooixrse,  recollect  who  the  squire  was  (though, 
to  be  sure,  he  was  a  knight  now),  Sir  Richard 
Waring 

The  letter  dropped  from  Walter's  hands,  and 
be  looked  at  his  mother  in  speechless  wonder. 
She  bad,  indeed,  never  told  him  that  James 
Hogwell  was  a  tenant  of  Sir  Richard's  patri- 
monial estate ;  and  that  his  first  introduction 
to  Mary  had  arisen  from  a  journey  made  to 
Hun  to  arrange  a  lease  of  some  further  lands 
from  the  knight. 

As  soon  as  Walter's  first  astonishment  had 
a  little  subsided,  his  joy  knew  no  bounds. 
Springing  to  his  feet,  and  throwing  his  arms 
round  his  mother's  neck,  he  kissed  her  with 
all  the  energy  of  his  soul,  as  he  cried, — 

••Yon  were  right,  my  blessed  mother — you 
«re  always  right.  This  is,  indeed,  wonderfal, 
and  hr  beyond  the  value  of  either  provision 
or  escape  from  danger.     ^The  squire,  with  all 
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his  family.'  It  is  an  unsatisfiMrtoiy  phrase ; 
yet  I  can  hope  every  thing  now.  Indeed,  it  ii 
impossible  he  can  be  married ;  that  would  have 
been  too  important  an  event  for  Mary  to  have 
omitted  it.  No — no,  the  devil  he  serves  has 
not  the  power  to  help  him  so  &r  as  that  against 
an  angel !  But  when  shall  we  be  ready ! 
How  soon  can  we  set  off?  Yon  see  how  ioi- 
patient  my  brother-in-law  is  for  our  arrival.  Do 
not  let  us  balk  him,  or  his  gout  will  get  wellf 
and  he  will  want  us  no  longer." 

*'  Walter,  my  love,"  said  the  widow,  aSee* 
tionately  taking  his  hand.  ^^  Let  us  sit  dowo 
together  for  a  moment.  I  would  speak  seri- 
ously with  you.     You  love  Katharine  Waring." 

*^  I  do,"  he  answered,  rather  embarrassed. 
**  I  do — very  dearly !" 

"  And  what  do  you  purpose  ?" 

Now  it  may  sound  strangely,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  truth,  that  a  more  unwelcome 
question  than  this  could  not  have  been  asked— 
it  was  so  simple — so  reasonable.  Love,  in  his 
first  youth,  is  an  ethereal  essence  only — a  sen- 
timent— a  vague  and  dreamy  thing,  whose  most 
exquisite  charm  is  to  be  spiritualised  beyond 
the  reach  of  language  —  a  fluttering  light 
around  the  soul,  which  alone,  and  not  the 
grosser  organs,  can  hold  communion  with  it 
— a  butterfly  upon  the  wing,  its  glorious  colours 
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flashing  in  aneertain  splendour,  and  mocking 
the  eye  that  would  trace  their  outline  i  But,  if 
yoa  seize  the  glancing  meteor,  prescribe  its 
coarse,  and  chalk  out  its  appointed  path,  the 
mmoBBTj  glory  flies — the  plumes  are  plucked 
from  the  angel- pinions,  and,  like  the  fiiiry  who 
had  lost  her  yeil,  it  becomes  a  being  of  the 
earth,  and  subject  to  its  laws.  The  butterfly 
is  caught, — but  every  touch  has  brushed  off 
eome  of  the  golden  down  from  its  wings  I 

"  What  did  Walter  purpose  ? "  How  matter-of- 
iact  and  common-place  a  question !  He  had  no 
purpose.  He  loved — and  that  was  sufficient 
for  him.  His  mother  appeared  to  read  his 
silence  aright;  and  she  continued, — 

*'  Will  you  offer  her  marriage  ?  I  think 
not.  For  Katharine  Waring  is  the  heiress  of 
lar^e  possessions,  and  you  have  nothing.  You 
may  answer  me,  that  they  who  really  love 
think  not  of  these  things — and  it  is  true.  But 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  of  a  different  opinion ; 
and  Katharine  has  a  guardian — now  a  legally 
appointed  one.  And  even  setting  him .  aside# 
as  having  little  moral  right  to  control  her 
actions,  she  has  a  father,  too,  though  absent. 
CSan  you  think  that  he  would  sanction  a  union 
so  unequal  as  this?  No,  Walter — no,  my 
dear  child — the  world  is  not  composed  of  loyers; 
and  I  will  not  say  that  they  do  wrong,  who, 
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having  the  control  of  the  young,  jealously  guard 
them  from  nilsalliances,  which  seldom  produce 
any  othter  Fruit,  in  their  later  years,  than  re- 
grets and  discontent." 

"  Mother,  mother !"  cried  Walter,  impa- 
tieutly,  "  you  do  me  wrong.  Such  insoleat 
presumption  never  entered  ray  thoughts." 

"  Then,  still,  Walter,  I  ask,  what  do  you 
purpose?  Would  you,  by  a  series  of  UDmeaning 
attentions,  engage  the  heart  of  an  innocent  and 
unsuspecting  girl — to  tell  ber,  when  it  was  won, 
your  honour  forbade  you  prosecuting  your  ad- 
vantage ;  and  that  you  must  decline  the  love 
her  innocence  had  bestowed  upon  you  ?" 

"  Believe  me,  mother, "  cried  Walter,  "  I 
never  contemplated  an  attempt  on  Katharine's 
heart.  Such  a  design  would  be  as  mad  as  it 
would  he  dishonourable.  But,  surely,  it  is  not 
too  much  for  me  to  devote  myself  to  her  U 
an  humble  distance — as  her  servant — nay,  a» 
her  dog!  To  watch  her  steps,  lo  guard  them 
from  danger,  to  forestall  her  wishes — to  give 
every  thing,  demanding  nothing  in  return!" 

The  widow  shook  her  head,  and  smiled ;  but 
it  was  K  mournful  smile.  "  My  poor  boy,  you 
are,  indeed,  in  the  very  ecstasy  of  love;  and 
the  mother  who  would  advise  with  yoa  will 
appear  but  a  cold  friend !  Yet,  Walter, 
is   B  duty  which  men  owe  themselves;    an 
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duty,  whatever  may  be  its  class,  is  to  be  neg- 
lected, without  peril.  Yon  have  not  the  right 
to  waste  those  treasures  lent  by  Heaven — your 
youth  and  warm  affections — in  an  idle  pursuit, 
in  which  even  yourself  admit  you  have  no 
purpose.  Yon  must  be  neither  Katharine 
Waring's  servant  nor  her  dog;  though  this  is 
the  limit  of  your  aspirations!  Forgive  my 
smile,  Walter,  the  words  were  your  own.  No! 
in  birth  and  character  you  are  her  equal ; 
and  your  father's  son  must  ever  keep  his  mind, 
at  least,  in  its  true  sphere.  But  you  can  never 
be  her  husband.  Tliere  Fortune  has  placed  a 
barrier,  which,  if  not  absolutely  insuperable^ 
still  is  guarded  by  Honour,  who  forbids  the 
passage ;  and  since  you  cannot  overleap  this, 
you  must  turn  back,  and  take  another  path/' 

'*  Mother,  this  is,  indeed,  cold  counsel.  I 
believe  it  is  wise ;  but  it  is  the  wisdom  of  age, 
not  of  youth." 

**  My  own  youth,  my  child,  has  known  so 
much  of  bitter  disappointment,  that,  I  confess, 
I  set  little  store  on  worldly  hope.  I  would 
lead  yon  to  peace  by  an  easier  path  than  that 
by  which  I  have  myself  found  it.  If  these 
young  maidens  should,  indeed,  be  threatened  with 
any  real  danger,  then,  Walter,  your  mother 
wiU  be  foremost  to  bid  you  spare  no  effort  for 
their  service  or  deliverance ;  but  she  had  rather 
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see  yoa  do  it  as  their  &ther'8  friend  thtn  as 

their  own." 

''Welly  since  yon  concede  me  ao  much,  I 
will  ask  no  more.  I  promise  yoa,  do  what  I 
may,  I  will  always  see  Sir  Edward  by  my 
side.  Anxious  and  devoted  to  their  safety,  ai 
I  must  ever  continue,  I  will  be  myself  unheard 
of — unknown.  My  care  shall  Ke  like  that  of 
their  guardian  angel  —  watchful  over  all  theb 
paths,  yet  my  presence  unsuspected — seeing  aU 
their  steps,  yet  myself  ever  unseen." 

''  Enough,  Walter,  enough.  I  have,  I  know, 
exercised  an  unthankful  office ;  but  it  is  my 
duty  to  point  out  to  you  your  path  as  a  mai 
of  honour,  a  man  of  principle,  a  ChristiaB 
man — the  strongest  claim  of  all.  Let  me  see 
you  follow  it,  and  the  joy  shall  be  mine,  whib 
the  advantage  will  be  your  own.  And  now, 
we  will  at  once  prepare  for  our  journey,  which 
1  must  break  to  Jane  ;  though  I  do  not 
now  expect  any  opposition  from  her,  as  I  aa 
sure  she  will  at  once  recognise  in  this  a  spcdil 
leading  of  the  hand  of  Providence." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  mj  absent  child. 

Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me. 

Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words,—. 

Remembers  me  of  aU  his  gracious  parts. 

Staffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form  ; 

Then  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief." —  King  John, 


Oh  the  north-western  coast  of  Cornwall,  not 
far  from  the  town  of  Bossiney,  there  is,  or  rather 
there  was,  for  the  wild  waves  of  the  restless 
ocean  that  sweep  round  it  have  so  changed  the 
ooest-line,  that  it  may  be  the  locality  can  now 
be  traced  no  longer, — but  there  was,  at  the 
piBriod  of  our  tale,  a  small  bay,  formed  by  two 
projecting  points  of  the  land. 

The  northernmost  of  these  was  composed  of 
a  line  of  rugged  and  fantastically  broken  rocks, 
so  undermined  in  many  places  by  the  waves, 
that  the  dizzy  shelves  hung  over,  "  seeming  only 
not  to  fall,"  while  the  waters  boomed  hollowly 
as  they  rolled  into  the  dark  caverns  below. 
These  gradually  sank  towards  the  middle  of  the 

VOL.  II.  H 
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bay,  where  there  was  a  good  and  safe  landing- 
place,  the  best,  indeed,  in  the  neighbonrhood; 
and  for  the  protection  of  which,  a  small  fort, 
mounting  two  guns,  had  been  built  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  low,  flat  point,  which,  jutting  into 
the  sea,  formed  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay. 

A  few  rude  huts  alone  were  scattered  along 
the  beach ;  but  a  little  way  inland,  the  country 
was  rich  and  fertile.  Two  or  three  well-kept 
farms  were  dotted  round  the  landscape ;  and 
in  the  pleasantest  spot  of  all,  Tiewing  the  set, 
yet  screened  from  its  ruder  breezes,  rose  the 
old  and  substantial  manor-house,  a  quiet,  un- 
pretending building,  with  little  that  could  be 
considered  decoration,  yet  whose  massive  walb, 
and  tall  clustered  chimneys,  conveyed  an  im- 
pression of  wealth,  comfort,  and  security. 

The  few  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  a  simple,  unlettered  race,  consisting  of  the 
two  or  three  farmers  of  the  place,  their  fiuniiies 
and  labourers,  and  the  fishermen  by  the  sea- 
shore. These  had  all  been  bom,  and  had  TCge* 
tatcd  on  the  spot,  and  they  knew  no  worhL 
beyond.  Fully  occupied  in  making  provisioB 
for  the  passing  day,  they  had  as  little  leisure  tf 
inclination  for  concerning  themselves  with  their 
neighbours'  affairs. 

Twelve  months  before,  indeed,  an  extraordi^ 
nary  event  had  for  a  few  days  caused  some  excite* 
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r  nect  and  epeculation  ;  for  tfaeir  long  absent  land- 
lord  had  again  come  to  reside  among  them.  He 
had  been  bom  in  that  oM  manor-house,  and  had 
spent  bis  boyhood  and  his  youth  amidst  those 
wild  scenes;  but  it  was  now  more  than  five-and- 
forty  years  since,  a  young  man,  he  had  quitted 
them  for  a  more  bustling  stage,  never  to  revisit 
them  till  now. 

Under  such  circumstances  his  sudden  return 

was  calculated  to  raise  an  interest  in  the  dullest 

bosom ;    and    the   simple   tenantry,   who   enter- 

I  laincd  what  might  be  called  an  ex-officio  respect 

kitBd  attachment  for  their  hereditary  landlord  and 

FitMster,  were  prepared  to  receive  him  with  the 

Section    and    deference     they    considered    the 

unquestioned  due  of  his  situation. 

But  a  very  few  days  served  to  dispel  the 
using  dream ;  and  the  yonng  shrank  trembling 
I  his  austere  and  repulsive  presence,  while 
the  old  soon  found  him  so  shrewdly  and  accurate- 
ly calculating  the  value  of  land,  and  crops,  and 
the  amount  of  wages,  that  a  general  ri^e  of  rents 
was  confidently  predicted,  and  they  slunk  away 
at  his  approach,  as  though  by  keeping  themselves 
from  view  tliey  should  be  enabled  to  rest  a  little 
longer  in  the  oblivion  of  insigniBcance. 

He  had  a  son,  a  wild,  joyous,  young  man,  who 

Enn^nt  his  days  in  idle  activity,  fowling  among  the 
ks,   sailing    in    the    bay,   kissing    the    prelty 
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daughters,  bantering  the  grave  mothers,  and 
making  himself  so  agreeable  to  every  one,  that 
they  sighed  as  they  said  his  &ther  coald  not  be 
much  more  than  sixty,  and  was  a  very  hale,  strong 
man! 

There  were,  also,  two  young  maidens,  thoagb 
nobody  could  exactly  guess  who  or  what  they 
were.  Indeed,  they  were  seldom  seen  except  upoo 
some  solitary  ramble,  or  within  the  walls  of  some 
poverty-stricken  cottage,  where  a  helpless  oU 
woman,  or  a  sick  child,  or  some  other  object 
needing  sympathy  or  assistance,  was  to  be  found 

Lastly,  there  was  a  kind  of  factotum, — a  low, 
busy,  meddling  fellow,  for  ever  prying  into  all 
their  concerns ;  who,  as  he  had  not  the  birth  or 
the  power  of  the  landlord  for  his  protection,  was 
as  heartily  detested  and  despised  as  hb  master 
was  feared  and  dreaded. 

Such  was  the  party  who  had  broken  in  on  tbe 
monotonous  quiet  of  the  little  village  ofTrevellyn, 
whose  inhabitants,  after  duly  balancing  the  proi 
and  cons,  decided  it  would  have  been  nmch  better 
if  they  had  stayed  away.  However,  as  they  were 
here  and  could  not  be  got  rid  of,  the  next  best 
thing  was  to  think  and  talk  of  theiu  as  little  as 
possible,  and  let  them  be  quiet  while  they  would. 
The  simple  folks  appeared  to  be  of  the  opinion  of 
the  hunted  ostrich,  who  Concludes,  that  if  she  can 
blind  her  eyes  from  seeing  her  pursuers,  they  will 
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not  be  able  to  see  her;  and  thus  these  honest 
people  thoaght  their  best  chance  of  being  forgotten 
by  their  landlord,  was  to  dismiss  him  as  much  as 
they  could  from  their  own  minds.  The  name  of 
Sir  Richard  Waring  was,  therefore,  by  tacit  con- 
sent, avoided  as  a  forbidden  subject,  or  only 
whispered  with  a  vague  awe,  something  resem- 
bling the  respect  savages  pay  to  their  demon  gods 
lest  they  should  injure  them. 

One  person  alone  appeared  proof  against  the 
common  dread — perhaps,  that  she  was  so  wretched, 
no  tyranny  could  sink  her  lower  —  perhaps,  that 
she  had  suffered  so  much,  no  care  or  fear  could 
wake  another  pang. 

This  was  an  old  woman,  who,  to  any  stranger's 
eye,  would  have  been  a  marked  object  of  curiosity 
and  mquiry ;  but,  to  the  people  of  the  place,  her 
person  and  her  eccentricities  had  been  for  so 
many  years  familiar,  they  noted  them  no  more 
than  the  strange  forms  of  the  fantastic  rocks 
which  were  her  favourite  resort,  and  which, 
however  wonderful  to  an  unfamiliar  view,  never 
raised  a  thought  of  marvel  to  their  accustomed 
gaze.  The  one  had  been  known  as  long  and 
appeared  as  natural  to  them  as  the  other. 

The  young  and  the  middle-aged  had  found 
her  there,  and  the  old  either  could  not,  or  would 
not  remember  the  time,  or  the  occasion  of  her 
coming.     She  was  related  to  no  one,  and  had 
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never  been  known  by  any  other  name  than  thit 
of  Mammy  Edith. 

Means  of  existence  she  had  none;  bat  the 
meanest  cottage  never  grudged  her  a  share  of  iti 
humble  meal,  and  it  required  small  charity  to  n- 
place  the  rags  that  covered  her,  when  those  she 
wore  would  hold  together  no  longer. 

Her  person  was  meagre  in  the  extreme.  Her 
eyes  were  dark,  but  with  rather  a  settled  vactnt 
stare  than  any  particular  expression,  and  her  hair 
was  purely  and  perfectly  white ;  yet  her  featvres, 
though  sharp  and  shrivelled,  scarcely  conveyed 
the  idea  of  extreme  age,  and  though  they  were 
deeply  furrowed,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
decide  whether  the  ploughing  of  years  or  of  cares 
had  thus  marred  and  changed  what  had  once  been 
young  and  perhaps  beautiful. 

Her  manners  were  gentle  and  inofiiensiTey 
indeed  almost  timidly  shy ;  and  her  great  delight 
was  in  young  children  —  the  younger  the  better. 
These  she  would  collect  round  her,  and  quiedy 
nurse  them  for  hours,  looking  steadfastly  in  their 
faces  while  the  tears  ran  down  her  own;  tnd 
then  at  last  she  would  rise  suddenly,  and 
hasten  away  and  hide  herself,  no  one  knew 
where. 

With  the  old  she  was  cold  and  silent;  hot 
young  men  and  women  appeared  objects  almost 
of  aversion  to  her,  the  former  especially ;  and  if 
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tbey  were  at  all  handsomey  she  would  torn  from 
them  even  with  shuddering. 

She  passed  her  life  rambling  from  house  to 
house  through  the  district,  or  clambering  her 
fiivourite  rocks,  where  she  would  sometimes  sit 
from  break  of  day  till  the  closing  night  made 
objects  invisible.  These,  to  judge  by  her  motions, 
were  her  hours  of  excitement.  For  then  she  might 
be  seen  perched  on  some  overhanging  shelf,  where 
nothing  else  but  the  sea-bird  could  find  a  footing, 
— her  long  thin  fingers  pointed  towards  the  sea, 
as  if  invoking  something  from  its  distant  horizon, 
which  still  came  not.  Then  her  lips  would  move, 
though  no  one  heard  the  sounds  they  uttered; 
mud  her  actions  would  grow  wild  and  fierce  as 
her  arms  waved  in  the  air,  while  it  seemed  that 
every  movement  must  precipitate  her  from  her 
dangerous  post;  and  then,  by  degrees,  she  would 
nok  again  into  the  stolid  inertness  of  despair, 
snd  fling  herself  upon  the  ground,  where  she 
woald  lie  till  some  new  access  of  frenzy  should 
call  her  back  to  feeling,  again  to  go  through  the 
flame  routine  of  passionate  emotion. 

None  had  ever  been  with  her  in  these  moments 
of  excitement, — perhaps  insanity;  for,  besides  that 
tbey  never  occurred  except  when  she  had  retired 
to  the  points  of  the  perilous  clifis,  where  it  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  have  followed  her,  a 
superstitious  awe  checked  any  desire  of  intru- 
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sion;  and  the  rustics  only  crossed  themselves  at 
a  distance,  and  muttered  a  prayer  when  they  saw, 
as  they  expressed  it,  that  poor  Mammy  Edith  had 
one  of  her  fits  ou  her.  And  when  she  descended 
again,  every  sign  of  the  recent  passion  seemed 
carefully  suhdued,  though  for  a  time  a  more 
nervous,  starting  timidity  and  more  frequent  si^u 
shewed,  like  the  long  ground-swell  rolling  up 
from  the  smooth  surface  of  the  sea,  the  last  traces 
of  the  storm  that  had  subsided. 

Once,  indeed,  Charles  Waring,  who  was  a  fear- 
less rock-climher,  had,  with  a  good-natured  inten- 
tion of  soothing  her  distress,  followed  her  to  her 
solitary  station ;  but  the  agony  of  horror  and  fear 
into  which  his  presence  threw  her,  and  the  wild 
and  awful  adjurations  with  wliicb  she  implored 
him  to  leave  her,  confounded  and  overwhelmed 
the  young  man,  and  compelled  him  to  a  precipi- 
tate retreat;  mentally  vowing  never  again  Iv 
attempt  the  consolation  of  an  old  woman,  but  to 
confine  his  eflbrts  to  the  young,  with  whom,  in- 
deed, it  is  not  to  be  doubted  be  was  much  more 
generally  successful. 

That  night  the  poor  creature's  excited  fit  wm 
more  than  usually  long  and  severe.  But  this  coold 
cause  no  wonder,  for  it  had  been  disturbed  byom 
who  was  a  man,  young  and  handsome;  and 
such,  it  was  well  known,  were  the  objects  of  her 
particular  aversion  and  dread. 
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When  Edith  first  heard  of  Sir  Richard  War- 
ing's  intention  of  residing  among  his  tenantry, 
die  appeared  startled  and  uneasy,  as,  indeed, 
wonld  be  the  case  with  any  morbidly  nervous 
mind,  conscious  of  its  weakness,  and  shrinking 
from  its  exhibition  before  a  new  and  strange  eye. 
Tnie»  their  stations  and  their  positions  were  so 
disBimilar,  that  there  appeared  little  chance  of  his 
ever  bestowing  upon  her  a  thought,  yet  every  one 
is  of  so  much  consequence  to  himself,  that  he  is  apt 
to  overlook  his  insignificance  in  the  eyes  of  others. 

Soon,  however,  she  became  Reconciled  to  the 
thought  of  his  coming,  and,  though  with  an 
evident  restraint  as  if  combating  with  suppressed 
feelings,  she  would  talk  on  the  subject,  and  not 
onvrillingly.  And  when  he  did  arrive,  she  watched 
his  steps,  and  placed  herself  full  in  the  path  in 
which  he  was  walking. 

They  met,  and  their  eyes  encountered.  Hers 
were  lit  with  an  eager  flash  of  momentary  curiosity 
or  inquiry,  but  his  cold,  stony  gaze  j)asscd  over 
her  without  the  motion  of  a  muscle.  It  was  but  as 
though  he  had  looked  upon  a  tree  or  a  stone  in 
his  path. 

She  followed  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  a 
load  and  bitter  laugh  broke  forth,  as  if  in 
mockery  of  her  own  miscalculating  insignificance, 
and  she  darted  from  sight  to  hide  herself  in  some 
of  her  secret  and  unknown  haunts. 

h2 
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From  this  time  she  neither  songhtnorBhunned 
the  presence  of  Sir  Richard,  and  if  their  palhs 
crossed  each  other  she  met  him  with  a  gaze,  a* 
fixed  and  as  unmeauiug  as  his  own. 

Yet  Edith's  heart  was  neither  cold  nor  insen- 
sible ;  and  there  was  one  of  Sir  Richard  Waring's 
family,  to  whom,  notwithstanding  all  its  proud 
resolves,  it  could  not  deny  its  affection.  Tbb  w» 
Katharine. 

Gentle  and  compassionate  by  nature,  sod  her- 
self now  smarting  under  the  pains  of  a  wounded 
spirit,  the  desolate  Edilh  soon  became  to  her  an 
object  of  deep  interest  and  sympathy.  Her  ad- 
vances were  at  first  repelled  with  coldness  and 
pride;  but  tbese,  instead  of  checking,  did  lut 
stlmulale  the  kind-hearted  girl  to  more  deter- 
mined exertion.  For  even  the  pride  that  soaglit 
to  repulse  her  was,  in  her  eyes,  but  another 
ground  of  pity  for  the  unfortunate  being,  who 
thus  wilfully  rejected  all  sympathy  as  wcU  a* 
relief  in  her  suffering;  while  the  measured  lan- 
guage in  which  she  delivered  herself  belonged  U> 
fc  a  class  far  superior  to  the  unlettered  rndtics,  be- 

H  low  the  lowest  of  whom  her  misfortunes,  whatever 

V  their  origin,  had  now  sunk  her. 

■  By  a  quiet  perseverance  in  those  gentle  atten- 
I  tions  which  none  know  so  well  as  women  bow  to 
I                bestow   or    to    appreciate,    Katharine   gradually 

■  won  upon  the  confidence  and  almost  the  affectioo 
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of  old  Edith.  She  steadily  refused^  indeed,  to  ac- 
cept any  alleviation  of  her  outward  wretchedness, 
for  she  appeared  to  feel  a  bitter  complacency  in  her 
utter  destitution,  which  she  said  should  remain 
unchanged,  for  the  judgment  of  them  that  caused 
it;  but  she  would  now  freely  admit  the  yonng 
maiden's  society,  from  which,  as  from  that  of  all 
of  her  age,  she  had  before  shrunk  with  aversion ; 
and  she  would  talkfamiliarlyandlong,and,on  most 
subjects,  with  a  good  sense  and  clearness  strange- 
ly at  variance  with  her  wild  and  miserable  exterior. 
Even  Rose,  too,  was  tolerated  for  the  sake  of 
her  sister,  from  whose  side  she  was  seldom  absent; 
but  she,  it  must  be  confessed,  felt  little  gratitude 
for  the  privilege.  Rose  would,  at  any  time,  joy- 
fhlly  have  emptied  her  purse  into  the  lap  of  any 
one  who  needed  it,  even  though  she  left  not  a 
penny  for  her  own  use ;  but  she  shrank,  with 
timid  repugnance,  from  holding  these  close  com- 
mnnications  with  a  diseased  mind,  and  such  no 
one  could  doubt  was  Edith's.  She  would  willingly 
bave  given  all  she  possessed  ''  to  make  the  poor 
old  soul  happy  and  comfortable,"  as  she  expressed 
it;  "  but  then  she  would  have  run  away  with  an 
easy  conscience,  and  thought  it  an  excellent  bar- 
gain never  to  be  frightened  with  her  presence  any 
more."  However  Katharine  would  have  her  own 
way,  and  Katharine,  at  least  in  Rose's  judgment, 
was  always  right. 
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Yet  Katharine  was  sot  always  right ;  for  even 
at  this  very  time  her  naturally  clear  and  strong 
mind  was  sinking  into  an  nnhealthy  state  of  mor- 
bid despondency,  which  threatened  to  overthrow 
and  ruin  as  fair  a  temple  as  gentleness  and  good- 
nfess  ever  yet  desired  to  enshrine  themselves 
within. 

And  let  her  not  be  rashly  censured  for  this. 
Those  who  have  steered  their  perilous  way  amid 
the  storms  and  breakers  of  life  may  be  little 
inclined  to  sympathise  with  them  who  have  lain 
stagnant  and  festering  in  its  tropical  calms ;  yet, 
however  different  in  their  form,  the  one  danger  is 
no  whit  less  real  than  the  other.  If  any  further 
excuse  is  needed  for  our  heroine,  we  can  only 
plead  that  she  was  very  young,  very  inexperienced, 
and  with  no  single  friend  at  hand  to  guide  or  to 
advise  her. 

Katharine  had  now  lived  twelve  months  in 
entire  seclusion  without  an  aim  or  object  in  her 
existence.  Her  guardian,  satisfied  with  the  pos- 
session of  the  control  of  the  estates,  forbore  lo 
revive  his  hateful  suit,  though  he  still  delayed 
the  marriage  of  his  son  with  his  younger  ward, 
well  satisfied  that  that  scheme  could  be  accom- 
plished at  any  hour  he  should  speak  the  word; 
and,  prudently  considering  that  in  the  meantime 
it  was  not  desirable  to  invest  any  one,  not  even 
his  own  child,  with  a  power  of  disputing  with 
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him  the  maDagement  of  that  property  on  which 
he  would  then,  in  right  of  his  wife,  have  a  claim. 

Charles,  indeed,  fumed  and  fretted  terribly 
under  this  dilatory  arrangement ;  but  Rose,  satis- 
fied  and  happy  as  long  as  he  remained  by  her 
side,  asked,  in  her  innocence,  no  greater  joy  than 
that  this  should  continue  for  ever.  And  Katha- 
rine felt  that  this  her  sister  s  very  happiness, 
afiectionate  and  faithful  as  she  knew  her,  unfitted 
her  for  being  the  depository  of  her  own  sorrows 
and  disappointments ;  for  the  contented  lend  but 
a  dull  and  weary  ear  to  the  griefs  that  awaken 
no  corresponding  chord  in  their  own  peaceful 
breasts.  At  least,  so  Katharine  judged;  and, 
unwilling  to  obtrude  unwelcome  thoughts  upon 
her  happier  sister's  quiet,  she  locked  them  jea- 
lously in  her  own  bosom,  there  to  work  their 
melancholy  will. 

In  those  thoughts  there  was,  indeed,  little  for 
consolation.  Her  unknown  father,  who  should 
have  been  her  protector  and  guide,  appeared  to 
have  forgotten  her  very  existence.  Every  obstacle 
that  had  opposed  his  return  to  his  native  land 
had  long  been  removed,  yet  he  came  not — he 
sent  not ;  and  if,  indeed,  he  lived,  it  was  not  for 
his  children. 

Then,  too,  her  kind  and  gentle  friend,  the 
instructor  of  her  youth,  the  worthy  Father  Law- 
rence, where  was  he  ?    Languishing,  perhaps,  in 
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an  unmerited  confinement,  and  she  tbe  cause,— 
toT,  bad  sbe  not  been  told  that  his  rele&ae  wailed 
but  ber  compliance  with  her  persecutor's  suit. 
But  be  lie  where  he  might,  she  could  now  gnin 
DO  tidings  of  him. 

And  tiieu  her  other  cherished  friends  and 
former  counsellors  in  all  her  hours  of  difficulty — 
the  pious  widow  Armistcad  and  her  uncompro- 
mising daughter.  They,  too,  were  lost  lo  her, 
and  wrenched  away  with  all  the  other  ties  which 
had  sustained  her  else  solitary  existence. 

And  last,  but  not  the  least  frequently  recur- 
ring thought — where  now  was  Walter?  Often 
did  she  school  and  tax  her  heart  because  liis 
I'ecollection  cbing  so  fondly  round  it  still.  Bat 
it  would  not  be  banished. 

Did  she  love  this  strahger  ?  Alas,  yes !  Her 
heart  shrank  not  from  making  the  avowal.  She 
had  loved  bim  with  all  the  depth  and  teadentaa 
of  her  affectionate  nature ;  and,  if  he  were  indeed 
what  her  fond  fancy  firet  believed  bim,  she  lored 
him  still. 

This  was  the  secret  of  those  never-ceasing 
struggles  to  redeem  bis  bonour,  —  for  her  life's 
happiness  hung  on  the  reply-  ^he  had  loved 
bim,  Dot  with  the  passion  of  a  susceptible  girt 
caught  by  a  handsome  face,  hut  with  the  deep 
devotion  of  a  woman's  heart,  iDesperienced  and 
nnpractised  indeed,  but   which   believed   it   had 
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found  in  him  all  that  her  thoughtful  fancy^  had 
pictured  in  its  bright  ideal ; — principles  in  strict 
accordance  with  her  own,  but  whose  more  manly 
vigour  should  direct  and  strengthen  hers, — 
honour  that  should  hold  him  a  bright  object  to 
the  world,  without  a  spot  or  flaw, — sense  that 
should  make  submission  to  his  judgment  a 
pleasure,  not  a  shame, — and  a  noble  and  tender 
heart  that  should  warm  the  colder  feeling  of 
esteem  into  an  unreserved  and  sweet  affection. 

Poor  girl!  It  was,  indeed,  a  bright  picture: 
no  wonder  she  should  struggle  hard  against  its 
defacement.  But  in  the  unassisted  strife  her 
spirit  and  her  health  both  at  last  gave  way.  Her 
mind  lost  its  tone,  its  elastic  buoyancy  was  gone, 
a  cloud  spread  over  all  the  prospect,  and  the 
bright,  sunny  hues  of  the  heart's  spring  sank  into 
the  dull  and  misty  chill  of  autumn. 

In  such  a  frame  of  mind,  the  desolate  and 
spirit-stricken  Edith  appeared  a  companion  made 
for  her  necessity ;  and,  like  Lear  with  Mad  Tom, 
her  more  finely  strung  susceptibilities  immediately 
acknowledged  a  fellowship  with  this  grosser  child 
of  misfortune,  and  she  fain  would  '*  talk  with  this 
philosopher." 

There  is  a  freemasonry  in  sorrow  which  makes 
all  brothers,  and  which  the  common  children  of 
that  sad  parent  are  seldom  slow  to  recognise. 
And  thus,  as  has  been  already  said,  the  lonely 
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wanderer  of  tlie  rocks  and  the  liigli-born  ml 
r>{  the  hall  became  not  unfrequent  companion^!' 
while  it  seemed  that  a  nearer  tie  than  misery  on 
the  one  side,  and  compassion  on  the  other,  bound 
them  together. 

One  evening,  when  the  last  beams  of  day 
were  fast  disappearing  in  the  western  horizon, 
the  sisters  were  taking  a  solitary  stroll  among 
the  broken  cliffs,  when  they  saw  Edith,  who  had 
been  from  the  break  of  dawn  perched  on  her 
diz^ty  height,  now  slowly  descending  towards 
where  they  stood.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
ground  in  dull  abstraction,  and  as  she  passed 
them,  unconscious  of  their  preiwnce.  she  sIow)j>' 
shook  her  white  locks  and  muttered, — 
"  No,  no,  —  he  will  not  come  to-night, 
"Who  will  not  come,  Edith?"  Katl 
inquired,  with  surprise. 

The  woman  started,  alarmed, — butamoi 
searching  glance  at  her  questioner  reassured 
and,  turning  her  head  aside,  she  murmured 
"  My  son." 

"  Your  son!  I  never  heard  you  had  so  near 
a  relative.     Where  is  he?" 

"  Here ! "  Edith  answered,  striking  her  breast. 
"  Here,  if  nowhere  in  the  world  beside.  And, 
indeed,  I  know  not  if  the  worid  contains  him 
elsewhere — except,  perhaps,  his  little  bones  lie 
bleaching  in  their  BCa-bed — the  playmates  oFlh« 
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fishes, — happier  in  that  than  the  mother  who 
bore  him.  But  yon  will  not  tell?"  she  added, 
with  an  imploring  look. 

*'  No,  no."  Katharine  replied,  not  well  know- 
ing the  meaning  of  her  promise,  but  desirous  by 
any  means  to  pacify  the  affrighted  creature  who 
now  stood  trembling  at  the  secret  she  had  be- 
trayed. "  I  will  not  tell  any  thing  you  wish 
concealed.  But  have  you  then  lost  a  child? 
And  when?" 

"When!"  echoed  the  other;  "when  I  was 
young — and  beautiful!"  and  she  laughed  loud  in 
scorn.  Rose  dragged  hard  at  her  sister's  arm, 
and  reminded  her  that  it  was  growing  late —  that 
they  should  be  waited  for — that  they  should  suffer 
from  the  chill  of  the  night  air — that  Sir  Richard 
would  be  angry,  and  twenty  other  excuses  for 
bringing  the  interview  to  an  end;  but  to  no 
purpose.  Katharine  stood  firm,  and  Edith  con- 
tinued,— 

"  Yes,  when  I  was  beautiful !  I  warrant  me 
you  think  that  must  have  been  long  ago — and  so 
it  is.  Yet  that  time  was  once,  or  all  men  lied : 
for  they  all  told  me  that  I  was  beautiful  then,  as 
now  they  tell  you  you  are.  They  tell  you  true, 
for  you  are  very  fair ;  but  do  not  be  proud  of  it. 
It  is  a  foolish  treasure.  Look  what  a  few  years 
bring  it  to!"  and  she  bared  her  scraggy  neck, 
and,  stretching  it   out  to  view,  again  laughed 
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bitterly  as  she  asked,  "  Where  is  the  lover  now 
would  hang  round  that?  Hal  ha!  Beauty, 
indeed ! " 

"  Kate,"  whispered  Rose,  "  let  us  go.  She 
19  growing  very  mad,  indeed ;  I  never  saw  her  80 
bad  before.  Wo  have  interrupted  oae  of  her  fits. 
Come,  come." 

But  Katharine  was  now  too  much  interesled 
to  move.  Taking  the  forlorn  woman  kindly  fay 
the  hand,  she  led  her  to  a  shelf  of  the  rock,  and 
seating  herself  by  her  side,  said  gently, — 

"  And  have  you  suffered  such  a  grief  to  lie  in 
your  own  breast  so  many  years,  and  never  told 
it  till  now?  Come,  you  shall  talk  to  me.  It  is 
a.  great  relief  to  talk  of  our  sorrows  when  we  are 
sure  the  listener  feels  with  us." 

A  deep  sigh  escaped  from  the  speaker's  own 
bosom,  and  her  companion,  looking  up  wistfolljr 
in  her  face,  asked,— 

"What!  Can  you  have  troubles,  loo?  1 
know  they  must  come;  but  have  they  began 
already  ?  Poor  child !  It  is  a  sad  prospect  when 
a  long  life  lies  before  you.  1  am  happier  there 
than  you.  I  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  my 
journey.  But  take  comfort.  Sorrow,  though 
long-lived,  is  not  immortal.  We  shall  all  be 
able  to  die  at  last." 

"  But  your  child,  Edith;  we  were  speaking 
of  hitn,"  said  Katharine.     "  Can  it  be  possible  bo 
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many  years  have  fiiiled  to  reconcile  you  to  the 
will  of  Him  who  took  him?" 

**  Of  him  who  took  him ! "  echoed  the  other, 
impatiently  —  her  former  irritability  returning. 
**  And  who  was  he^  that  I  should  reconcile  me  to 
his  will?  Yon  think  he  died.  Oh,  no,"  she  con- 
tinued, falling  back  again  into  her  usual  gentle, 
desponding  tone,  ^'  he  did  not  die ;  for  then  I 
could  haye  patiently  submitted  to  restore  my 
blessing  to  the  hand  that  gave  it.  My  boy  would 
have  been  a  happy  little  angel;  and,  though  I 
could  not  see  him,  I  could  still  hare  talked  to 
him,  for  he  would  always  have  hovered  near  his 
mother.  He  would  have  known  then  how  she 
had  loved  him.  And  I  would  have  made  him  a 
little  grave  in  my  own  garden,  under  my  window, 
where  I  could  have  sat  and  looked  at  him  for 
ever.  There  was  a  spot  without  a  tree  near  it  to 
throw  a  shadow ;  and  so,  whenever  the  sun  was 
in  the  sky,  it  would  have  shone  pleasantly  upon 
bis  pretty  dust.  Why,  look  now,  even  you  that 
never  saw  him  are  weeping,  and  yet  you  wonder 
that  his  mother  cannot  forget  him ! " 

"  Oh,"  murmured  Katharine  to  her  own 
thoughts,  **  cannot  such  years  of  love  and  suffer- 
ing wash  out  one  momentary  sin  ?" 

But  the  quick  ear  of  the  woman  had  caught 
the  half- expressed  words,  and  with  a  startling 
energy  she  cried, — 
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"  Sir !  who  said  sin  ?  Who  told  you  that 
(ale?  It  is  a  lie!  I  was  his  wife — his  wife 
before  Heaven,  though  not  before  man — his  wife, 
by  the  blesping  of  the  priest,  though  not  at  the 
allar.  And  then,  when  he  grew  weary  of  me 
and  would  have  sliaken  me  off,  I  would  not  yield 
.  to  him,  I  would  not  even  give  him  the  triumph 
of  seeing  he  could  break  my  heart,  hut  1  was 
stern  and  resolute  as  himself.  I  dared  bim  to 
his  worst,  and  told  biui,  though  1  uiight  be  his 
sacrifice  for  a.  day,  that  llie  hour  of  retribution 
should  come,  and  that  that  sleeping  child  should 
grow  to  he  a  man  and  learn  to  vindicate  his 
mother.  Oh  wretched,  wretched  boast!  Tlie 
heartless  villain  trembled  to  wait  that  day  ;  and 
so  be  stole  my  child  away!  Yes,  stole  bim  from 
me,  when  I  had  but  laid  him  in  his  cradle  for  an 
hour's  sleep — had  scarcely  said,  God  bicas  him  — 
scarcely  printed  a  mother's  kiss  upon  those  laugh- 
ing eyes  that  I  so  little  thought  should  never 
open  upon  me  again." 

The  poor  creature  stopped  convaleed  by  Ker 
sobs  of  agony,  while  Katharine  and  even  Rose, 
who  for  the  moment  forgot  all  her  feare  in  her 
humanity,  strove,  by  every  argument  they  could 
devise,  to  soothe  her  distress.  But  she  impa- 
tiently waved  them  off,  as  she  answered  — 

"  You,  that  would  preach  comfort  to  me,  you 
have  never  known  what  it  is  to  look  upon  an 
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iofant^s  face— your  own,  your  first,  your  only 
one, — to  feel  its  lips,  its  little  paddling  hands, — 
watch  its  first  smile,  and  see  that  smile  on  you, 
and  dream  of  all  it  shall  be  one  day  to  you.  Till 
you  have  known  this,  you  but  talk  in  vain ;  when 
you  have  known  this,  then  too  you  will  know 
what  it  is  to  love — what  it  must  be  to  lose  a 
child!" 

'^Alas!"  said  Katharine,  ''and  yet  it  is  a 
common  grief — and  one  which  thousands  suffer.*' 

''  Not  such  a  grief  as  mine !  *'  replied  the 
other,  quickly.  **  Their  children  die,  and  the 
worst  is  known — and  past.  But  mine  was  lost! 
There  lies  the  agony  that  never  ends.  Perhaps 
he  may  live  still — but  how?  There  is  not  an 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  but  this  thought  has  the 
same  living  torture.  Perhaps,  while  I  am  feed- 
ing, he  may  starve — perhaps,  while  I  am  covered, 
he  is  naked  —  perhaps,  while  I  am  smiling,  he 
weeps — perhaps,  while  I  am  praying,  he  has  been 
taught  to  blaspheme.  And  yet,  too,  sometimes  I 
can  sit  upon  those  rocks  for  hours,  days,  weeks, 
and  have  most  blessed  visions !  The  sea  is  at  my 
feet — the  sea  over  which  they  bore  him,  and  I 
love  it  for  having  carried  him  safely.  Hope  is 
like  the  sea — it  has  no  end,  no  bounds.  You 
may  sail  upon  it  to  the  most  distant  corner  of  the 
world — and  you  may  be  wrecked  upon  it  too; — may 
you  not ;"  and  she  laughed  at  her  own  thought. 
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"  YeB,"  Blie  continued,  "  when  I  am  looking 
at  the  sea  I  always  think  of  hope,  end  then  hope 
comes  to  me.  There  is  my  boy,  grown  to  a 
blooming  man,  and  there  I  follow  him  through 
every  track  of  an  adventurous  life,  where  all  goe« 
prosperously.  He  la  great— he  is  happy.  Oh,  how 
he  sighs  for  his  poor  mother — that  he  could  bat 
find  her!  And  then  1  think  he  will — I  am  sure 
he  will.  And  if  I  eee  a  distant  sail,  I  say, 
perhaps  now  that  is  bis.  And  when  it  passes  by 
and  does  not  notice  me,  1  only  cry,  and  so  watch 
for  another." 

There  was  something  very  touching  in  this 
simple  and  childlike  picture  of  hope  growing  out 
of  desire ;  and  the  voice  and  manner  of  the 
speaker  were  now  as  subdued  and  gentle  as  her 
words.  But  Katharine  started  almost  with  fear 
as  she  recognised,  in  these  loose  wanderings  of 
a  disjointed  mind,  so  close  a  portraiture  of  the 
fancies  of  her  own — of  those  dreamy  expecta- 
tions witli  which  she  so  ofien  searched  the  distant 
landscape,  and  traced  the  figure  of  any  approach- 
ing  traveller,  with  the  wild  groundless  thoagbl, 
which  still  was  a  hope,  that  in  it  she  might  dift* 
cover  that  one  to  whom,  in  spite  of  reason  and 
of  pride,  every  feeling  of  her  soul  still  turned 
with  a  constancy  that  would  not — that  could  not 
change. 

Edith   had  sunk  into  silence,  and  spoki 
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more  for  some  minutes.  At  length,  rising  abruptly 
firom  her  seat,  she  wildly  broke  forth, — 

*^  He  will  come  back  to  me — he  must— he 
shall!  Have  I  not  prayed,  do  I  not  pray,  through 
the  cheerless  day  and  the  sleepless  night, — fer- 
▼ently — madly  pray  for  his  return?" 

*^  Nay,  Edith,  do  not  so,  lest  it  should  be 
wrong,"  said  Katharine,  tenderly.  "  There  have 
been  many  who  thus  bent  on  having  their  own 
will  instead  of  that  of  their  Heavenly  Disposer, 
haTe  at  last  been  cursed  with  their  granted 
prayer." 

**  Then  I  will  risk  the  curse,  for  I  must  have 
him!"  the  woman  answered,  with  a  wild  reck- 
lessness that  made  the  young  girls  shrink  with 
horror.  But  again  checking  her  passion  and 
resuming  her  tone  of  quiet  subdued  complaint, 
she  went  on, — 

**  Is  this  well — is  this  kind  of  you,  who  come, 
as  you  pretend,  to  comfort  me,  and  yet  would 
rob  me  of  my  last  tie  to  life  ?  1  would  not  try  to 
separate  a  mother  from  her  child — no,  not  for 
kingdoms.  Why,  even  the  very  beasts  awake 
my  pity  there ;  and  when  they  wean  the  lambs  it 
breaks  my  heart  to  hear  the  answering  cries  from 
them  and  the  poor  plundered  ewes.  I  have 
often — do  not  tell  of  me,  for  I  know  the  farmers 
would  be  angry  with  me  if  they  knew  it — but  I 
have  often  gone  in  the  middle  of  the  night  when 
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all  were  sleeping,  and  unlocked  their  folds.  Oh, 
it  waa  such  eweet  music  to  bear  (heir  happj 
bleatings  as  they  rushed  together !  But  then  it 
made  me  weep  to  thiuk  of  my  own  poor  Iamb, 
and  that  there  was  no  hand  to  open  his  fold  and 
let  hiui  back  to  me!  Oh!  let  him  but  return! 
My  heart  gasps  for  him  like  the  parched  ground 
for  the  summer's  rain.  He  may  be  poor — I  can 
share  poverty  with  him;  sick — I  will  nurse 
him;  dying  —  I  shall  at  least  clasp  him  once 
more  to  my  breast.  And  then,  when  he  dies, 
my  heart  will  easily  break,  and  I  shall  be  with 
him  and  accompany  him  still,  lie  lives — 1  feci 
be  lives — and  only  ask  to  see  my  child !" 

"  But  who  was  he  Ihat  wrecked  your  hap- 
piness— the  father  of  your  child?" 

"  The  father  of  my  child,  maiden!  Why  not 
say  my  husband?"  answered  Edith,  with  stern 
pride.  "  What  matters  it  to  Uiee?  I  would  not 
have  any  other  than  myself  to  curse  his  memory. 
I  lost  him  long  ago  —  soon  after  bis  wicked 
robbery  of  my  child.  Then  let  his  memory  rest 
in  peace." 

"  He  is  dead,  then?" 

"  Do  you  think  if  my  husband  lived  his  wife 
would  dress  like  this?"  Edith  answered,  with  & 
jarring  laugh,  while  she  shook  her  tattered  rag*. 
"  Oh  no,  no,  no !  —  For  he  was  proud  !  He  soon 
eased  to  be  proud   of  me,   but  he  ivas  alwaya 
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proud  of  himself;  and  lie  would  not  like  eyen  a 
dog^  that  he  had  once  honoured  with  caresses,  to 
ran  wild  afterwards  with  such  a  rough  coat  as 
this.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  You  know  they  shoot  dogs 
and  horses  when  they  grow  old  and  ugly,  and 
there  is  no  pride  nor  pleasure  in  keeping  them 
any  longer.  But  he  dared  not  shoot  me^ — so 
I  most  live  on!" 

•*  Alas!  it  is,  indeed,  a  melancholy  world  !" 
said  Katharine,  sighing,  as  she  listened  to  this 
wild  rambling  of  the  wretched  being  before 
her. 

**Ah!  ah!  mistress.  —  Have  you  found  out 
that  already?  You  are  wise  for  your  years, — 
but  you'll  grow  wiser  yet !  There  are  plenty  of 
men  still  left,  and  they  are  all  alike  when  they 
deal  with  women.  Among  themselves  they 
differ,  indeed, — nay,  some  of  them,  it  is  said,  can 
be  noble  and  honest  to  men ;  but,  with  women, 
they  are  all  alike, — cold,  selfish,  and  deceitful." 

The  tears  rose  to  poor  Katharine's  eyes  as  she 
assented  to  the  maxim,  while  her  own  heart 
suggested  its  application. 

*'0h,  come,  Kate!"  said  Rose,  impatiently; 
quite  indignant  at  this  sweeping  attack  on  the 
sex  to  which  her  Charles  belonged.  "  Don't 
stop  listening  to  such  a  parcel  of  nonsense  as  this, 
pray  I  She  is  quite  well  now,  and  she  is  getting 
very  disagreeable." 

VOL.  11.  I 
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But  Edith,  taking  Katharine  by  the  hand, 
led  her  aside,  and  whispered,  mystcrioudy,  in 
fker  ear, — 

^'  I  could  give  yon  good  advice,  but  joa 
would  not  believe  me.  Yet  I  have  eyes  and  etrii 
and  go  from  house  to  house,  while  you  sit  stiD 
at  home.  And  I  have  known  the  world  far 
sixty  years,  and  you  not  twenty.  But,  still,  jot 
think  you  are  wiser  than  I  am.  Well,  wdl, 
I  cannot  help  it! — no,  nor  you  neither.  Nttmc 
will  have  her  way,  and  you  will  love !  I  knov 
more  than  you  think.  1  have  seen  him — be 
is  come ! " 

"  What ! — come !  — and  here  !" —  Katharine 
almost  shrieked.  Then,  recollecting  her  foUr, 
she  asked,  more  calmly,  *'  Whom  do  you  speak 
of,  Edith?     Who  is  come?" 

But  Edith,  who  had  watched  her  attentively, 
only  shook  her  head  mournfully,  muttering,— 

^*  Poor  child !  poor  child !  It  is  done 
already.  I  am  too  late.  I  would  have  saved 
her,  but  I  cannot  now.     I  see  it  is  too  late  !*' 

"  Edith,  I  implore  you,  cease  this  folly !  Tdl 
me,  whom  have  you  seen?" 

*'  llim  you  have  given  the  power  to  wring 
your  heart,"  suid  the  woman,  turning  frou)  ber 
with  a  mournful  sigh.  **  Well !  Fare  yoo 
well!" 

^'  Edith,  you  must — you  shall  answer  me!" 
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d  Katharine,  eagerly  catching  at  her  arm. 
Edith  slipped  from  her  grasp,  and,  hurry* 
round  a  point  of  the  rock,  was  lost  froiA 
it. 

"Well,  upon  my  word!"  cried  Rose;  "this 
retty  gratitude !  I  hope  you  like  your  interest* 
old  woman  now  —  your  favourite  object  of 
imkeration.  I  always  disliked  the  sulky  old 
(ture,  and  now  I  hate  her !  *' 
But  Katharine  made  no  reply,  and  her  sister 
Id  scarcely  obtain  another  word  from  her  that 
It;  which  made  poor  Edith  more  unpopular 
I  her  than  ever. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition. 
And  little  recks  to  find  the  waj  to  hearen 

By  doing  deeds  of  hospitalitj." 

•  «  *  • 

"  111  pot  mvself  in  poor  and  mean  attire.*' — A$  Fm  L%kt  Xu 

The  farm  of  James  Hogwell  might  hare 
berved  as  a  pattern  to  all  the  farms  of  the  tiiM 
and  country.  The  land  was  wonderfully  clean 
and  well  cultivated, — not  because  he  had  any 
inbred  love  of  cleanliness,  but  because  he  foond 
that  the  land,  so  kept,  produced  the  best  and 
most  profitable  crops.  The  garden  attached  to 
the  house  was,  in  the  same  way,  a  perfect  speci- 
nien  of  regularity  and  neatness, — not  that  he  had 
the  organ  of  order  developed  in  any  remarkable 
degree,  but  that  he  knew  the  plants  never  throve 
so  well  as  when  thus  arranged. 

One  thing,  however,  here  could  not  fail  to 
attract  attention ;  and  that  was,  the  entire  ab- 
i>eiice  of  any  thing  calculated  alone  to  pletfc 
tlie  eye.  All  were  esculents,  and  had  a  market- 
able value.     No  flaunting,  useless  flowers  occu- 
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pied   the  room   that  could   be   more  profitably 
employed. 

Mary,  indeed,  with  the  gentleness  of  a  wo- 
man's taste,  would,  occasionally,  try  to  smuggle 
some  of  these  into  an  obscure  corner,  where 
a  few  inches  of  ground  could  be  discovered  appro- 
priated to  no  more  solid  use;  and  there,  with 
anxious  care,  morning  and  night,  she  would  tend 
her  favourites;  but,  if  a  cabbage  or  an  onion 
could  be  profitably  transplanted  to  the  spot,  her 
flowers  were  instantly  rooted  out,  and  she  was 
left  to  sigh  over  their  drooping  leaves,  as  she 
found  them  withering  in  the  sun  upon  that  heap 
^  ordure  which  was  destined  to  form  the  food 
af  a  more  useful  generation  the  next  year. 

Her  husband  was,  in  fact,  a  fine  and  perfect 
specimen  of  utilitarianism.  But  Mary  admitted 
that  it  was  all  quite  right ;  and  consoled  herself 
with  the  reflection  that,  but  for  this,  she  should 
never  have  known  that  exquisite  delight  she 
enjoyed  when  she  really  obtained  a  blossom  ! 

The  house,  which  was  her  more  peculiar  care, 
folly  corresponded,  in  neatness  and  regularity, 
with  the  farm, — for  Mary  had  always  been  a 
notable  housewife ;  and  this,  indeed,  was  the 
recommendation  which  had  procured  her  her 
thrifty  and  comparatively  wealthy  husband.  He 
soon  learned,  from  habit,  to  appreciate  the 
orderly  and   careful   management  of  his  wife  ; 
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but,  wlien  her  fast-iD creasing  family  began,  in 
spite  of  herself,  to  interfere  wjtb  this,  all  the 
recompense  poor  Mary  receiied  for  her  pst 
Tirtiies  was  reproach  an{l  complaints  that  tbey 
were  now  forgotten. 

As  he  found,  however,  that  not  even  com- 
plaints and  reproaches  could  succeed  in  aconi' 
plishing  that  which  was  in  itself  impossible,  and 
as  his  own  comfort,  always  a  most  importaat 
consideration  in  James  Hogwell's  eyes,  began  lo 
be  seriously  interfered  with,  he  set  to  work  in 
earnest  to  find  a  remedy. 

Mary  had  foreseen  the  probability  of  this; 
and  though  to  have  hinted  her  own  wishes  on 
the  subject  would  only  have  insnred  as  prompt 
and  determined  a  refusal  as  had  always  met  all 
her  attempts  to  relieve  her  euffering  parent's 
necessities,  still  she  readily  paved  the  way,  with 
a  woman's  tact,  by  lauding,  on  every  availnblp 
occasion,  the  frugality  and  skill  of  her  mother,F 
and  the  energy  and  talents  of  Walter. 

Thus  she  at  length,  got  them  firmly  fixed  ii» 
her  husband's  mind  as  very  intelligent  and  worthy^ 
people ;  and  they  soon  occorred  to  faim,  in  hi^ 
strait,  as  being  likely  to  furnish  just  the  assist-^ 
ance  he  wanted ;  with  the  additional  recom' 
mendation,  that  ihey  could  be  had  more  economi- 
cally than  any  others;  for  they  would  hardly  think 
of  asking  for  wages,  and  their  keep  would  be 
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Utile  felt  in  a  fitrm-hoiise.  So  Mary^s  innocent 
stratagem  was  rewarded  with  full  success. 

But  now  they  must  be  introduced  more  per- 
sonally to  the  reader's  acquaintance,  as  they 
are  sitting  together  (if  that  may  be  called  together 
which  is  at  opposite  ends  of  a  long  paved  hall) 
discussing  the  often  broached,  but  never  ex- 
tiaasted  subject  of  the  arrival  or  non-arrival 
ef  their  expected  guests. 

Mary  was  a  thin,  spare,  young  woman,  with 
tolerable,  but  no  way  remarkable  features ;  and  a 
fiice,  wl/ose  habitual  expression  was  cheerful 
good-humour,  though  somewhat  pinched  and 
sharpened  with  the  lines  of  anxiety  and  care. 
She  was  busily  plying  her  needle,  while  a  young 
child  lay  on  her  lap,  and  two  or  three,  a  little 
older,  clustered  round  her  knees,  playing  with 
and  tangling  her  thread,  and  meeting  with  no 
other  check  to  their  amusement  than  an  occa- 
sional gentle  tap  or  a  finger  stealthily  held  up 
to  bespeak  their  silence. 

James  Hogwell,  as  has  been  already  said, 
was  seated  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room ; 
a  small  table  near  him  supported  a  bright 
tankard  of  strong  ale,  which,  half  an  hour  before, 
bad  been  full,  but  which  was  now  fast  ebbing 
under  the   repeated   application    of  his    thirsty 

lips. 

His  whole    appearance  was    red,  plethoric, 
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and  irascible, — the  oater  no  way'  belying  tbe 
inner  man.  His  age  might  be  about  forty,  but 
habitual  indulgence  had  brought  upon  it  the  iOi 
of  older  years;  for,  however  parsimoBioiiB  in 
other  affiGkirs,  his  own  enjoyments  were  always 
excepted  from  the  rigour  of  the  general  faw; 
and  the  swoln  and  bandaged  foot,  rested  on  Ae 
supporting  stool,  bespoke  the  early  TiritatioB 
of  an  enemy,  called  and  attracted  prematnrefy 
to  the  field  by  a  life  of  unrestrained,  sensml 
indulgence. 

He  was  continuing,  in  a  low  mnning  growl 
of  alternate  pain  and  impatience,  a  monologne 
commenced  about  two  hours  before ;  while  his  wife, 
secure  in  her  distant  comer,  occasionally  TentafBd 
a  whispered  interruption,  when  the  attack  wti 
more  especially  directed  on  herself  or  her  tardy 
relatives. 

*'  Bah !  what  an  infernal  wrench !  I  tkoagbt 
it  was  going  off  last  week ;  and  so  I  know  it 
would,  only  for  that  cursed  family  of  yours! 
They  keep  me  in  a  constant  passion,  and  tkat, 
they  know,  makes  the  gout  worse." 

'*  But,  James,  it  is  not  their  fault ;  if 
you " 

"  How  do  you  know  whose  fault  it  is,  yoo 
saucy  jade  ?  Yon  never  speak  but  to  contradict 
me. — Ah!  Fire  and  fury!  this  will  drive  me 
mad  ! — And  then  they  know  every  thing  is  going 
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tp  raia  for  want  of  them,  and  that  they  could 
be  of  such  uae  to  us  just  now ;  but  they  won't 
I^arry  themselves  because  I  have  asked  them. 
A  set  of  proud  stomached  beggars!  But  it*s 
always  the  way.  I  just  wish  this  infernal  gout 
would  go  before  they  came,  and  then  I'd  send 
them  to  the  right  about,  bag  and  baggage ;  and 
they  should  never  set  foot  in  my  house  at  all! 
Ah!  oh! — confound  the  yelping  brats — can't 
yoa  keep  them  quiet?  You  do  nothing  at  all 
now  but  sit  and  poke  your  needle  through  them 
clouts  all  day,  and  never  think  about  me  or 
my  comforts.  Bah!  hold  your  tongue!  Don't 
you  see  how  I'm  suffering  ?  I  wish  you'd  stitch 
your  needle  half-a-dozeu  times  through  your 
owa  finger,  and  then,  may  be,  you  could  feel  for 
my  foot!" 

**  Well,  James,  dear !  I  am  sure  you  would 
not  like  your  children  to  go  naked,  like  beggars' 
brats !  And  if  I  did  not  work  for  them,  I  don't 
know  who  would.  I  am  sure  it's  a  great 
blessing " 

**  Hold  your  tongue,  you  great  fool,  will  you  ? 
and  don't  be  calling  every  thing  a  blessing, 
except  you  can  tell  me  what  is  the  blessing  of 
this  devilish  gout !  It  is  a  blessing,  too,  I  sup- 
pose, that  we  are  being  ruined  by  a  parcel  of 
lazy,  thieving  servants,  that  I  can't  look  after 
and  you  won't ;  while  your  precious  mother  and 
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brother,  t)iat  could  be  so  useful  to  ns,  don't  stir  a 
etep  to  save  us  from  being  beggared,  just  because 
I  was  fool  enough  to  ask  tbem." 

"Why  you  know,  James,  lore,  there's  nu 
saying  when  they  got  my  letter ;  because  jou 
would  not  be  at  the  expense  of  aendiog  a  man 
with  it  on  purpose,  but  got  neighbour  Girdle 
to  take  it,  who  was  only  going  to  London,  and 
then  the  letter  was  to  get  on  to  Hull  as  it  could. 
To  be  sure  it  was  a  very  happy  thing  to  save 
so  much  of  the  expense ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  greai 
comfort  you  did  not  scud  a  man  all  the  way; 
because,  I  dare  say,  if  you  bad,  it  woold  hate 
been  Bob  Filcher,  who  was  hanged  for  horse- 
stealing last  week ;  and  then,  if  you  had,  it  ts 
most  likely  he  would  have  stolen  our  howc 
instead  of  the  squire's,  and  our  money  too;  and 
never  have  taken  the  letter  at  all.  So  1  ha«  no 
doubt  it's  all  quite  for  the  beat,  only  it  certainly 
is  very  provoking  they  don't  come.  1  am  sore 
I  wish  something  could  be  found  out  to  lake 
letters  whenever  one  wanted, — and  quickly  and 
safe ! " 

"Why,  what  a  bom  fool  the  woman  it! 
Who  do  you  think  could  stand  the  expense  of  il- 
Do  you  suppose  any  body  would  take  your  Id- 
lers, except  he  was  to  get  a  profit  out  of  it  i  And 
how  could  he  do  that  without  charging  more 
than  it  would  cost  us  to  send  a  man  ourselves  f" 
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<<  But  you  know,  James,  he  might  have  two 
letters,  or,  perhaps,  even  three,  to  take  to  the 
^ame  place " 

**  Now,  just  to  hear  the  idiot !  Three  people 
writing  to  the  same  place  at  the  same  time! 
Was  ever  such  a  thing  heard  of?  Why,  wench, 
yoa  must  think  every  body  as  full  of  book- 
learning  as  yourself,  —  and  as  fond  of  shewing 
it.  For  my  part,  I  never  saw  the  great  good 
it  did,  either  to  you  or  to  any  body  else,  except 
making  them  waste  their  time.  For  a  tally- 
stick  or  a  bit  of  chalk  always  served  my  pur- 
pose very  well ;  and  I  have  made  some  money 
with  them,  too.  1  only  hope  my  boys  will 
be  able  to  make  as  much  for  themselves  with 
the  writing  you  want  to  teach  them.  No,  no, 
wench,  the  head — the  head  is  the  thing;  and 
you  can't  teach  that,  I  fancy!  But  three  dif- 
ferent people  to  want  to  write  at  once  to  one 
place!  I  can't  get  over  that — that  is  too  good 
a  joke!" 

James  Hogwell  laughed  heartily  at  this 
unheard-of  absurdity ;  for  a  short  cessation  of 
pain,  and  his  own  conscious  superiority  of  in- 
tellect, had  seduced  him  into  what  was  almost 
good-humour. 

But  how  long  this,  or  the  interesting  con- 
versation which  had  elicited  it,  might  have  con- 
tinued, is  unknown  ;  for  a  loud  barking  of  dogs. 
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and  unusual  clamour  in  the  outer  yard,  an- 
nounced some  rare  occurrence  as  disturbing  the 
quiet  of  the  aecluded  farm.  It  iras,  iu  &ct, 
the  loQg-expected  guests. 

Mary  flew  to  meet  them,  and  embraced  her 
mother,  her  sister,  and  her  long  absent  brother, 
wiih  a  warmth  and  fervour  that  brought  the 
ready  tears  into  her  own  eyes  and  theirs  too. 
James  Hogwell,  meanwhile,  settled  himself,  in  a 
sort  of  state,  in  his  chair,  resolved,  now  he  had 
obtained  what  he  desired,  to  undervalue  it  as 
much  as  should  be  prudent. 

"  Well,  widow,  so  you  are  come  at  last ; 
und  you,  too,  youngster  —  your  servant.  Yon 
have  not  hurried  yourselves  much.  The  time 
is  gone  by  now  when  you'd  have  been  useful 
to  me ;  and  if  it  will  be  any  convenience  to  yon 
to  go  back  again,  you  may  go,  now.  1  don't 
mean  to  turn  you  out,  if  you  wish  to  stay; 
but,  understand,  it's  no  favour  to  me,  now. 
Perhaps,  it  would  have  been  a  month  ago,  but 
you've  stopped  rather  too  long.  I  only  wish 
you  to  understand  it,  that's  all." 

"  Novr,  James,  dear,  ibis  is  not  kind  to  my 
mother,  just  as  she  is  arrived.  I  am  sure  you 
know " 

"  Well,  wife,  if  I  know  you  need  not  tell 
me.  But  is  that  Jane?  Bless  my  soull  why 
the  girl  is  dying!     Could  not  you  have  got  any 
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body  to  take  care  of  her  at  Hull,  without 
bringing  her  here?  I  don't  think  she'd  hare 
troabled  them  long ;  and  I  don't  like  sick  people 
in  my  house." 

**  It  has  been  a  long  journey,**  said  the 
widow,  gently ;  '*  though,  I  assure  you,  Master 
Hogwell,  we  have  lost  no  time  in  it.  But  Jane 
is  weak,  and  very  tired :  I  will,  if  you  please, 
take  her  to  bed  at  once." 

"To  bed — humph!  A  precious  bargain  I 
seem  to  have  made  of  it,"  gnimbled  the  farmer. 
'^  Here  is  my  bouse  turned  into  an  hospital 
already!  Well,  Master — Walter  is  not  your 
name?  Supper  won*t  be  ready  for  this  hour 
yet;  and  I  suppose  you  don't  want  to  sit  with 
your  hands  before  you ;  so  try  if  you  can  be  of 
any  use.  Go  straight  through  the  yard  there, 
and  over  the  stile,  to  the  left ;  and  about  a 
mile  straight  on  by  the  path,  you'll  find  what 
we  call  the  Far  Field :  that  is  where  the  sheep 
are.  See  that  they  are  properly  penned — though 
I  suppose  you  don't  know  how  sheep  ought  to 
be  penned  —  however,  you'll  learn  by  looking 
on,  if  you  are  as  clever  as  Mary  calls  you. 
But,  any  how,  I  suppose  you  can  count.  There 
are  five  score  and  fifteen :  see  that  none  of 
them  are  lost.  They  say  one  of  them  is  dying ; 
if  it  should  be  dead,  you  can  put  it  on  yoiy* 
shoulder  and    bring   it  home  ;    it  will  do   for 
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tlie  inen,  and  save  better  me&l.  And  then  atk 
for  the  Upland  Barn,  and  see  if  Will  has  done 
thrashing  the  oats  there;  and  if  he  has  not, 
take  a  tlail  in  your  own  hand  and  help  him; 
for  they  shall  be  finished  to-night,  before  either 
he  or  you  get  any  supper,  I  can  tell  you.  And, 
then,  when  that's  done,  take  a  walk  round  the 
farm,  and  bring  me  word  how  all  the  cropa 
are  looking.  It  will  be  a  little  exercise  for 
you,  and  do  you  good  ;  and,  I'm  sure,  yoa 
look  as  if  you  wanted  something  to  do  yon 
good,  with  that  lantern  face  and  broomstick 
carcass  of  yours.  Why,  you  are  just  off  a  sick- 
bed, loo,  or  going  on  one,  I  fancy.  I  wish  I 
had  known  this  before ;  and  then  I  would  have 
thought  twice  before  I  brought  you  here." 

"  Well,  but,  now,  James  dear,  really  tbu  ts 
not  kind." 

"  Don't  intermpt  your  husband,  Mary,"  said 
Walter,  smiling,  and  laying  hia  hand  on  her 
arm,  doubtful  whether  to  be  most  amused  or 
disgusted  with  hJs  coarse  and  selfisb  brothei^ 
in-law.  "  I  dare  say  my  commissions  are  not 
half  ended  yet;  and  it  probably  has  never  oc- 
curred to  Master  Hogwell,  that  people  may  be 
a  little  fatigued  at  the  end  of  a  journey  of  three 
hundred  miles." 

"  Come,  come,  I  say,  widow,  if  you  are  going 
to  put  that  girl  to  bed,  I  wish  you  would  make 
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baste  about  it  I  want  you  to  go  into  the  cow* 
house^  and  look  to  the  milking  there  ;  and, 
then,  there's  some  curds  that  must  be  ready  by 
this  time,  and  will  be  spoiled  if  the  cheese  is 
not  made.  I  suppose  you  don't  know  much 
about  milking  nor  making  cheese,  and  must  have 
every  thing  taught  you  ?" 

"  I  have  certainly  had  little  opportunity, 
hitherto,  of  learning  either  the  one  or  the 
other." 

'*  Humph !  I  dare  say,  though,  you  have 
learned  pretty  well  how  to  drink  the  one  and 
eat  the  other,  when  other  people  have  got  them 
ready  for  you  ?     I  shall  find  that  out !" 

The  colour  mounted  to  Walter's  cheek  at 
hearing  the  farmer's  brutality  turned  on  his 
mother,  though  he  had  only  laughed  at  its 
attack  on  himself.  He  stepped  forward  to 
interfere,  but  the  widow  checked  him  with  a 
look  that  forbade  the  action,  and  prepared  her- 
self to  obey  the  orders  she  had  received. 

Walter  remembered  what  his  mother  had 
urged  on  the  road,  namely,  that  when  they 
submitted  to  eat  another  s  bread,  they  were 
bound,  in  all  lawful  things,  to  pay  regard  to 
his  will.  It  was  not,  indeed,  the  most  palatable 
lesson  the  young  man  bad  ever  learned,  yet  it 
was  sufficiently  reasonable  to  demand  his  acqui- 
escence;   and,  with  a  dissatisfied  shrug  of  the 
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sboolders,  lie  set  himself  to  execute  the  task 
imposed  oa  him. 

He  was,  perhaps,  something  assisled  in  tbU 
submission  by  tlte  thought,  that  his  road  migUl 
lead  him  near  that  house  to  which  all  bit^  fancies 
iDvoluntarily  tended ;  that  he  might,  perhaps, 
even  see  Katharine  at  a  distance,  or  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  fold  of  her  dress;  or,  at  least, 
look  upon  the  walls  that  sheltered  her.  These, 
and  a  thousand  other  loverlike  absurdities,  came 
thronging  thick  upon  him  as  he  crossed  the 
stile,  in  happy  ignorance  that  every  step  be 
took  removed  him  further  from  the  object  of 
his  interest. 

He  thought  their  miles  were  very  long  in 
Cornwall,  but  at  length  he  arrived  at  the  spot 
indicated  to  him.  Here  he  found  the  flock 
roving  at  liberty,  and  two  lazy  shepherds  soundly 
sleeping  on  the  ground.  Rousing  theee  with  some 
difficulty,  he  got  the  sheep  safely  folded,  and 
then  inquired  for  the  invalid  who  had  been 
reported  in  articJilo  mortis. 

The  men  scratched  their  heads  and  looked 
about,  but  it  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  At 
length,  by  dint  of  minute  searching,  it  was  dis- 
covered  at  the  bottom  of  a  little  hollow,  throu§:b 
which  a  small  brook  was  running,  down  whose 
steep  bank  the  helpless  animal  appeared  to  have 
rolled ;   and  there  it  lay,  as  dead  indeed  as  its 
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owners  worst  fears  could  have  anticipated :  but 
its  nose,  buried  in  the  water,  suggested  a  sus- 
picion that  its  thread  of  existence  had  been  cut 
shorter  bj  the  want  of  timely  assistance ;  and 
that  a  coroner's  jury,  instead  of  *^  Natural 
Death/'  would  have  returned  a  verdict  of 
**  Found  Drowned." 

Walter  began  now  to  understand  how  the 
absence  of  the  master's  eye  might  seriously  pre- 
judice his  affairs;  and  to  feel,  with  self-compla* 
cent  satisfiu^tioD,  that,  ignoraat  as  he  was  of  the 
employment  he  had  undertaken,  he  might  still 
prove  no  useless  burden  to  his  kinsman,  but 
eat  his  bread  with  the  satisfaction  of  having 
honestly  earned  it. 

Mindful,  then,  of  his  instructions,  though  no 
way  inclined  personally  to  carry  them  into  exe- 
cntion,  he  placed  the  dead  sheep  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  one  of  the  men,  and  despatched  him  with 
it  to  the  house  to  await  the  owner's  disposal; 
inwardly  resolved,  however,  to  keep  a  sharp 
eye  upon  this,  and  see  that  the  feast  promised  to 
the  men's  table  did  not  find  its  way  to  the 
master's ;  or,  if  it  should,  that  he  and  his 
would  abstain  from  mutton  for  some  time  to 
come! 

He  then  inquired  his  road  to  the  barn,  where 
he  found  the  thrasher  quietly  seated,  picking  out 
the  grains  of  com  with  his  fingers,  and  eating 
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them  one  by  one,  while  the  untbrashed  heap  lay 
peacefully  before  him. 

Having  not  only  urged  the  man  to  the  com- 
pletion of  this,  hut  stood  by  till  it  was  accotn- 
pllshed,  he  again  started  on  his  way,  with  a. 
smile  of  satisfaction,  rather  approaching  pride, 
that  he  had  not  yet  tasted  food  in  his  churlish 
kinsman's  house,  and  that  he  should  not  do  so 
till  his  meal  would  be  a  payment  due  to  bim 
and  not  a  boon. 

He  now  proceeded  to  complete  such  a  surrey 
of  the  farm  as  his  slight  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject enahled  him  to  make ;  and  good  common 
sense  and  close  observation  so  well  supplied 
the  deficiencies  of  practical  experience,  that,  on 
his  return,  his  report  was  listened  to  by  (be 
really  sensible  farmer  with  nods  of  visible  ap- 
probation ;  and  when  it  was  ended,  James 
Hogwell  roundly  declared  that  Waller  was  no 
fool! 

Mary's  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  at  this 
extraordinary  and  unequivocal  testimony  to  her 
brother's  abilities;  and  the  widow,  who  had 
trembled  lest  Waller's  somewhat  proud  spirit 
should  rebel  against  his  new  employment,  cast 
on  him  a  look  of  such  tender  and  grateful 
love  as  fully  repaid  him  for  the  humiliation 
to  which  he  could  not  help  feeling  he  had  sub- 
mitted . 
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The  sapper  was  now  ready,  and  it  passed 
with  a  very  fair  share  of  good-humour.  To  be 
sure,  the  principal  speakers  were  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  house.  Mary  could  talk 
oi  nothing  but  her  children, — which  was  very 
amiable  and  very  foolish  ;  and  her  husband 
dwelt  as  fondly  on  his  flocks,  his  herds,  and 
his  other  possessions,  —  which  was  not  very 
amiable,  but  neither,  perhaps,  was  it  very  fool- 
ish in  one  who  desired  to  impress  the  new 
members  of  his  household  with  a  full  conviction 
of  his  importance. 

Still  no  one  spoke  on  the  one  subject  for 
which  alone  Walter  had  ears ;  and  at  last,  unable 
to  restrain  his  impatience  any  longer,  he  ven- 
tured himself  to  introduce  the  theme,  by  re- 
marking, with  as  much  indifference  as  he  could 
assume, — 

"  By  the  way,  Mary,  you  said  our  old  neigh* 
hour,  Sir  Richard  Waring,  was  living  here. 
Pmy,  how  is  that  worshipful  knight?" 

"  Oh,  Sir  Richard  ?  I  really  hardly  know. 
I  don't  think  I  have  seen  him  since  the  day 
my  little  William  had  that  terrible  fall  I  told 
you  of;  and,  then,  I  remember,  the  poor  child 
was " 

♦*  Yes,  yes,  I  recollect,  you  told  me.  But 
Sir  Richard's  son,  Charles — and  Rose?" 

**  Oh,  every  body  says  they  are  going  to 
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be  married,  slill ;  but  they  are  not  yet.  As 
my  little  Jumes  said,  one  day,  '  Mother,  where 
is  being  married  ?  I  hear  people  always  sayiag^. 
Master  Charles  and  Mistress  Rose  are  going 
to  be  married ;  and  I'm  sure  I  have  watched 
them  every  road  they  go  together,  but  I  can't 
find  out  where  that  is.'  Children  du  say  very 
odd  things,  don't  they?  But,  then,  James  is 
an  extraordinarily  clever  child,  and  takes  afler 
his  father  in  more  than  his  name,  which,  I  am 
sure,  is  a  great  blessing;  —  if  he  did  rot  tak« 
after  him  a  little  irt  his  temper,  too,"  she 
added,  in  a  confidential  whisper. 

"And  there  is  another,"  said  Waller,  in  sa 
unsteady  voice  —  "Mistress  Katharine  —  is  she 
here  too?" 

"  Oh,  yea.  By  the  by,  did  you  observe — what 
every  body  notices  —  how  very  much  my  Mary  ia 
like  her?" 

Any  answer  to  the  question  was,  however, 
rendered  unnecessary ;  for  James  Ilogwcll  here 
interfered,  and,  pursing  up  his  brow  into  its 
most  awful  frown,  and  hitching  his  stool  uearer 
to  the  table,  he  fixed  a  severe  eye  on  Walter, 
as  he  exclaimed, — 

"  I  say,  youngster,  you'll  please  to  keep  clear 
of  that  subject.  1  have  beard  all  about  you  and 
Mistress  Katharine  from  honest  Muster  Ferret. 
I  did  not  know  it  when  1  said  you  might  come 
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down  here,  or  the  I  should  never  have  let  you 
darken  my  doors ;  but  now  you  are  here,  I 
don't  want  to  turn  you  out  again  if  you  behave 
jmirself  properly.  So  just  understand  I  won't 
luive  any  caterwauling  between  my  house  and 
the  squire's.  He  don't  approve  of  it,  and  I 
don't  approve  of  it;  and  it  sha'n't  be — so  un- 
derstand that!  Don't  suppose  I  am  afraid  of 
him — I  don't  value  his  anger — that!  I  pay 
my  rent,  and  keep  all  the  covenants  of  my 
lemse,  and  I  care  for  no  man.  But  still,  for 
all  that,  I  don't  choose  to  have  a  quarrel  with 
my  landlord  for  the  sake  of  a  young  whipper- 
snapper  like  you;  and,  what's  more,  I  won't! 
So,  look  you.  Master  Walter,  never  you  ven- 
ture to  name  Mistress  Katharine  again  in  this 
house,  nor  to  go  near  her  out  of  it,  or  it 
will  be  the  worse  for  you.  So,  now,  you  un- 
derstand." 

Walter's  face  flushed  crimson.  But  he  saw 
the  agonised  looks  of  his  mother  and  sister — 
for  women  shrink  with  dread  from  the  quarrels 
of  men,  — and,  by  a  violent  effort,  he  restrained 
himself.  But  he  drew  his  seat  nearer  the  far- 
mer's, and,  with  a  steady  voice  of  compelled 
calmness,  he  said, — 

**  Brother  Hogwell,  we  are,  I  hope,  to  live 
some  short  time  together,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
Tery  desirable,  as  you  justly  say,  that  we  should 
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nnderstaiid  each  other.  I  have  heard  you,  wilh- 
out  interruption ;  now  hear  me.  I  am  neither  a 
child,  a  fool,  nor  a  servant.  I  came  here,  not 
Bt  aiy  own  request,  but  at  yours ;  1  am  not  yoor 
dependent,  but  your  guest,  your  assistant — your 
friend,  if  you  will.  Whatever  my  actions^and, 
trust  Die,  there  will  be  none  I  shall  be  ashamed 
of — I,  not  you,  am  responsible  for  them.  For 
the  rest,  I  need  only  add,  I  was  born  a  gentle- 
man and  bred  a  soldier ;  and  as  I  never  vill 
offer  a  voluntary  affront,  so  neither  will  I  ever 
submit  to  one.  iVow,  I  am  sure  we  understand 
each  other  perfectly,  and  shall  be  the  best 
friends  in  the  world ;  and  while  I  eat  yonr 
bread,  trust  me,  I  shall  never  be  forgetful  of 
your  interests." 

Walter  gooil-humourcdly  extended  his  hand, 
while  the  other  in  vain  endeavoured  to  retain 
his  importance.  But  the  eye  that  was  fixed 
upon  him  was  so  bright,  so  calm,  and  so  de- 
termined, he  could  not  meet  it.  With  an  abor- 
tive effort  to  lauffh  off  the  subject,  he  just  touched 
the  extended  hand,  while  he  inwardly  resolved 
that  its  owner  should  have  the  benefit  of  hia 
entire,  unmitigated  hatred  for  ever  after.  Bot 
he  would  be  careful  to  make  no  display  of  this 
till  the  time  should  arrive  when,  without  detri- 
ment  to  himself,  he  could  dispense  with  tlw 
services  of  the  offender. 
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Yet  this  time  did  not  appear  likely  soon  to 
arrive;  for  every  day,  while  it  made  the  young 
man  more  acquainted  with  his  new  employment, 
increased  his  value.  Active  habits,  a  quick  eye, 
and  sound  judgment  soon  adapt  themselves  to 
any  pursuit,  however  untried  before ;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  Mary's  declaration  was  suffered 
to  go  uncontradicted,  —  that  it  was  a  great 
blessing  her  brother  had  come  to  them,  for 
now  the  farm  was  beginning  to  look  again  as 
it  used  to  do,  and  every  thing  going  on  de- 
lightfully. 

The  widow,  too,  was  admitted  to  be  a  very 
valuable  person  in  her  way ;  and  her  son-in-law 
appreciated  the  comfort  of  finding  his  meals 
always  ready  to  the  minute,  the  children  seldom 
▼ery  noisy  or  very  obtrusive,  and  the  house  again 
assuming  that  precision  of  neatness  and  regu- 
larity, which  bad,  in  former  times,  made  it  the 
pattern  of  the  neighbourhood.  Indeed,  his  com- 
forts were  so  increased  that  he  felt  almost  in- 
clined to  forgive  even  Walter  his  offence,  and 
he  probably  would  have  done  so  entirely,  but 
for  the  daily  restraint  to  which  he  was  ob- 
liged to  submit,  in  treating  with  some  show 
of  forbearance  and  consideration  one  who  had 
made  him  aware  that  his  submission  had  its 
limits,   and   that   to    press    him    beyond    these 
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might  lead  to  a  revolt  very  unpleasant  "in  iis 
con  ser|  lien  COS. 

Poor  Jane  was  tbe  only  person  of  whom  he 
could  make  nothing.  He  tried  setting  her  ta 
spin  or  to  sew,  but  she  was  too  weak  for  ap- 
plicaiioTi  and  too  impracticable  for  hie  manage- 
ment ;  so,  at  last,  be  let  ber  alone,  comforting 
himself  that  if  she  did  nothing  she  ate  nothing, 
and  be  supposed  she  could  not  last  long.  So 
Jane  was  left  to  doze  away  her  dreamy  life  in 
her  own  fashion,  sitting  in  the  sunshine,  gazing 
on  the  drifting  clouds,  or  reading  the  Bible  lo 
the  children  collected  round  her. 

To  this  last,  indeed,  James  Hogwell  strongly 
objected  ;  but  objection  waa  thrown  away  upon 
Jane,  so  at  last  be  submitted,  with  the  proviso 
only  that  "she  should  on  no  account  interfere  with 
the  grown  members  of  his  family,  for  he  woold 
not  have  bis  bouse  turned  into  a  den  of  heretics. 
—  not  he.  As  for  the  children,  indeed,"  he  said 
"  it  did  not  much  matter  about  them,  for  they 
would  never  be  able  to  understand  her,  and  so 
no  great  barm  would  he  done." 

And  in  this  he  was  not  very  fer  wrong  j  for 
Jane's  readings  were  all  from  the  Revelations, 
or  the  most  doctrinal  of  the  Epistles,  whicb 
certainly  were  not  "  milk  fur  babes."  As  for 
those  exquiaitely  beautiful  jtractical  portions  ti 
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the  Scripture,  which,  while  wise  and  perfect 
beyoDd  all  that  was  ever  given  for  the  guidance 
of  men,  are  still  simple  and  intelligible  even  to 
the  comprehension  of  infants,  these  had  little 
charai  for  her,  and  were  passed  by  as  far  below 
her  advanced  state.  There  are  many  Jane  Ar- 
mialeads  in  the  world ! 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  Do  yon  lor*  met 
Oil  hearen.  oh  eanh,  bear  witneu  !     I, 
Beyond  all  limil  of  n-hit  elae  i'lbe  irorU. 
Do  Eoie,  priiB,  honour  you." — r«iFifpni. 


Meanwhile  the  days  passed  on,  and  Walter 
steadily  followed  his  occupation ;  yet  not  bo 
steadily  as  a  casual  observer  might  have  imi- 
gined.  For  though  his  watchful  eye  appeared  to 
be  at  all  parts  of  the  farm,  still  one  portion  of  It 
seemed  to  enjoy  his  special  favour  and  to  be  the 
object  of  his  peculiar  solicitude;  and  this,  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  was  the  precise  spot  which 
lay  nearest  to  Sir  Richard  Waringe  Hall.  There, 
lost  in  reverie,  he  would  stand  motionlesa.  look- 
ing towards  the  house  of  his  old  enemy,  and  be 
thought  himself  well  repaid  because  three  times 
he  had  seen  the  flutter  of  a  distant  female  dress; 
once  be  bad  been  almost  able  to  fancy  he  heard 
the  voice  of  the  wearer ;  and  once  he  had  nearly 
broken  his  neck  in  stretching  over  a  high  ledge 
of  rock  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  one  who  wat 
walking  below. 
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How  Strange  a  thing  is  lovel  on  what  light 
and  unsubstantial  food  it  will  thrive  for  years! 
Indeed,  some  who  profess  much  experience  in 
this  matter  declare  that  it  can  only  be  kept 
healthy  and  strong  on  this  low  diet ;  and  that 
matrimony,  like  a  sudden  surfeit  after  a  long 
&sl,  ie  apt  to  choke  jt  with  repletion.  But  we, 
vho  hold  a  much  huppier  creed  on  the  subject, 
though  we  admit  the  jiossibility  of  the  case 
asserted,  honestly  believe  it  to  be  a  rare  and 
monstrous  exception  to  the  general  pathology 
of  the  heart. 

One  day,  ihe  heat  had  been  excessive,  and  as 
vrening  approached,  instead  of  mitigating,  the 
sultry  air  grew  scarcely  respirable,  while  a  mass 
of  ragged,  savage-looking  clouds  was  seen  slowly 
making  its  way  up  from  the  horizon.  It  re- 
paired little  experience  to  foresee  that  a  storm 
ms  at  hand ;  and  Walter,  after  seeing  all  his 
'|hur- footed  charge  hastily  driven  to  places  of 
rriielter,  bent  his  steps  homeward  to  secure  an 
lylum   for   himself  before   the   tempest  should 


On  a  sudden  the  thought  occurred  to  him, 
^fliat  it  was  now  about  the  hour  at  which  Ka- 
tharine and  her  sister  were  in  the  habit  of  stroll- 
ing among  the  rocks  by  the  sea-side  ;  and  as  the 
I  low  gusts  of  wind  began  to  sweep  by  him,  bring- 
ing with  them  the  indistinct  mutterings  of  the 
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distant  tliunder,  lie  thought,  wilh  uneasiness,  of 
their  terror,  or  even  danger,  if  the  storm  bIiouIiI 
overtake  them  in  that  lonely  spot. 

Abruptly  pausing  as  this  idea  arose,  and  then 
suddenly  turning,  he  hastily  retraced  bis  steps, 
and  took  the  path  leading  to  the  right  of  the 
bay.  lie  quickened  his  pace  as  the  large  drops 
of  rain  now  slowly  and  heavily  pattered  round 
him,  and  the  quick  Hashes  of  lightning  had 
already  begun  to  play  before  he  reached  the  brow 
ofthe  first  cliff. 

llei'e  he  anxiously  looked  round  for  a  con- 
firiuation  of  his  feers,  but  no  living  thing  was 
to  be  seen.  At  last,  on  glancing  at  the  beach 
below,  he  perceived  a  slight  form,  one  remetn- 
bered  too  well  to  be  ever  again  foi^otten  or 
mi:§taken,  hurrying  aloue  along  the  sands,  and 
occasionally  casting  a  timid  look  towards  the 
awful  sky  above.  • 

His  first  impulse  was  to  descend  immediately 
and  otl'er  his  assistance ;  but  he  paused,  as  be 
renicnibcred  that  he  could  afford  no  real  aid,  and 
that  a  mere  act  of  gallantry  niigbt  be  received 
witli  the  same  disdain  that  had  marked  his  last 
advances  to  the  wealthy  and  altered  maiden. 
Ko ;  he  could  watch  her  steps  from  where  he 
stood,  and  be  assured  of  her  safety,  without 
imposing  on  ber  the  ungrateful  penalty  of  tia 
presence. 
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Oh,  what  a  strange  thing  is  this  love !  as  we 
before  exclaimed,  not  a  minute  ago.  No  sooner 
had  Walter  found  her  for  whose  discovery  and 
saccour  he  had  taken  so  great  pains,  than  the 
demon  of  pique  arose  and  paralysed  all  his 
generous  and  loyal  intentions. 

But  in  the  moment  that  this  little  struggle 
of  pride  had  occupied,  the  storm  fairly  burst. 
The  thunder  roared  with  deafening  violence — the 
lightning  blazed  on  all  sides — and  a  sheet  of 
water,  rather  than  of  rain,  came  deluging  every 
thing  round.  Katharine  sprang  for  shelter  into 
one  of  the  wave-worn  recesses  with  which  the 
soft,  sandy  rock  abounded ;  but  so  shallow  was 
her  place  of  refuge  that  Walter  could  still  see 
the  skirt  of  her  dress  projecting  beyond  the  dark 
opening  of  the  cavern. 

He  now,  too,  became  aware  of  what  he  had 
before  overlooked,  which  was,  that  the  tide  was 
rising,  and,  impelled  by  the  tempestuous  wind, 
was  extending  fast  over  the  shallow  bay,  and 
must  soon  reach  and  close  up  the  hollow  in 
which  Katharine  had  taken  shelter.  Alarmed 
for  her  safety,  he  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in 
apprising  her  of  her  danger;  and,  with  sliding 
and  uncertain  steps,  he  began  to  descend  the 
broken  and  ragged  face  of  the  cliff,  his  eye  still 
turning  every  instant  to  the  spot  in  which  all 
his  anxieties  centered. 
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There  was  a  momentary  lull  of  the  tempest, 
and  he  could  see  her  face  as  she  fearfully  looked 
out  to  g;ather  if  the  violence  of  the  storm  had 
indeed  passed.  At  that  very  instant  s  long 
blue  fork  of  lightning,  accompanied  by  a  crash 
that  Eeemed  to  shake  the  solid  earth  itself,  shot 
down  immediately  above  her  head,  and  a  mass 
of  the  stricken  rock,  torn  from  its  seat,  rolled, 
hounding  and  shivering  into  fragments,  'on  the 
heach  below. 

With  a  loud  shriek  of  horror  Walter  sprang 
forward.  lie  knew  not  how  he  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  cliff,  but  he  rushed  madly  on; 
and  there,  on  the  spot  where  Katharine  had 
been  standing,  lie  found  the  fair  girl  stretched 
senseless  on  the  ground,  and  the  blood  trickling 
fust  from  a  long  wound  across  her  brow. 

Freniied  at  the  sight,  he  caught  her  in  his 
arms — he  shouted  for  help — he  called  her  by 
name,  and  by  every  term  of  fondness  that  pas- 
sionate and  despairing  love  could  suggest — he 
strained  her  to  his  heart,  and  covered  her  white 
lips  and  cheek  with  wild  kisses.  "  Katharine — 
his  own  Katharine!  would  she  not  move  —  would 
she  not  speak —  would  she  not  look  upon  him  I " 
Bat  the  bellowing  thunder  and  the  fast  Sashing 
lightning  alone  gave  reply. 

And  then,  from  one  of  the  little  torrents  that 
tumbled  splashing  down  the  hill's  side,  he  bathed 
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her  bleeding  forehead  and  her  white  motionless 
liaods,  and  chafed  them  with  his  own — those 
delicate  small  hands  whose  lightest  touch  but 
an  hour  ago  would  have  thrilled  through  his 
Tery  soul,  and  yet  which  now  were  clasped  in 
kia  with  as  little  thought  of  their  softness  or 
their  beauty  as  though  they  had  indeed  been 
but  the  marble  they  appeared.  Even  the  pas- 
sionate kisses  he  showered  on  her  lips  stirr^ 
not  one  pulse  to  a  quicker  throb  by  the  contact, 
for  were  they  not  given  to  a  corpse  ! 

Worn  out  at  length  with  his  useless  efibrts, 
be  knelt  by  her  side  and  gazed  upon  her  with 
a  stapid  despair.  ''Yes;  she  was  dead — Ka- 
tharine was  dead!"  And  with  that  thought  it 
seemed  as  his  own  heart  and  all  the  world  had 
been  annihilated  and  died  with  her. 

But  lovers  are  proverbially  precipitate,  and 
msb  to  their  conclusions  with  most  unwarrant- 
able haste.  A  moment  s  longer  patience  would 
have  shewn  Walter  that  Katharine  was  not  dead. 
For  now  a  soft  low  tinge  of  colour,  like  the  first 
scarce  perceptible  dawn  of  the  breaking  day, 
began  to  shine  through  her  pale  cheeks,  and  the 
soft  blue  eyes  slowly  re-opened.  But  there  was 
no  meaning  in  their  gaze,  and  they  drooped 
and  closed  again,  while  a  deep  sigh  rose  from 
the  gentle  bosom  which  began  afresh  to  heave 
with  the  pulses  of  life. 
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Witli  a  broken  cry  of  joy  Walter  redoubled 
his  exertions,  and  soon  again  her  eyes  uncloeed 
and  cast  a  fearful  and  wondering  look  around ; 
but  they  fell  not  on  him.  On  a  sudden,  bow- 
ever,  they  were  filled  with  an  expression  of 
terror,  and  fixed  on  one  object,  towards  which 
her  extended  finger  pointed,  while  she  shrank 
back  shuddering  and  almost  again  insensible  with 
alarm. 

Walter  followed  the  direction  of  her  gaze, 
and  saw  that  ihe  advancing  tide  had  already 
reached  the  moulb  of  their  retreat,  while  a  tall 
hill  of  water  was  rolling  rapidly  towards  them, 
and  the  next  moment  rushed,  foaming  and  break- 
ing, to  his  very  feet. 

Snatching  the  helpless  girl  in  his  arms,  he 
darted,  without  a  moment's  delay,  through  the 
opening.  The  stonit  still  raged  with  unabated 
violence,  and  the  heavy  waves  poured  impetu- 
ously forward,  dashing  and  bursting  against  the 
base  of  the  cliifs,  which  now  rose  abruptly  and 
almost  perpendicularly  from  the  water. 

The  young  man  staggered  beneath  the  weight 
he  bore,  and  could  scarcely  mainlaia  his  footing 
as  the  waves  broke  over  htm,  while  he  paused, 
anxiously  looking  for  the  most  practicable  spot 
by  which  to  attempt  an  escape. 

To  regain  the  path  by  which  he  had  de- 
scended was  impossible;  it  was  too  distant,  and 
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ihe  wtters  raged  madly  between;  One  passage 
^one  presented  itself,  and  that  was  so  perilous 
that  at  any  other  time  the  attempt,  even  singly 
and  unburdened,  to  scale  it  must  have  passed 
ibr  little  short  of  madness. 

There  was,  however,  now  no  choice ;  and 
hurriedly  glancing  upward  to  make  himself 
master,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  road  he  was 
about  to  take,  he  shifted  his  charge  on  to  his 
lefl  arm,  and  telling  her  to  hold  firmly  round  his 
jKck — a  command  which  the  young  maiden  un- 
hesitatingly obeyed — he  began  to  climb  the  face 
uf  the  steep  rock. 

This  consisted  of  rough,  broken  ledges,  oc* 
casionally  projecting  in  narrow  shelves  that 
overhung  the  base,  and  seemed  as  though  the 
lightest  weight  would  serve  to  snap  the  soft  and 
sandy  stone,  and  send  it  rolling  into  the  water 
below.  But  here  and  there  a  twisted  root  jut- 
ting through,  offered  a  feeble  stay  to  the  hand  of 
the  daring  adventurer,  with  which  to  steady  his 
course. 

With  a  desperate  effort,  Walter  surmounted 
the  first  few  steps  of  this  rude  natural  stair, 
while  the  storm  still  flashed  and  bellowed  over- 
head, and  the  waves  beneath  made  the  rock 
tremble,  as,  with  savage  violence,  they  rushed 
against  it  and  seemed  with  impotent  rage  to 
roar  and  shout  for  their  escaping  prey. 

k2 


Tlie  path  now  grew  less  difficult,  and  ihrce- 
fourtbs  of  the  giddy  height  were  soon  accotO' 
plished;  when  a  burst  of  thunder,  of  sttinning 
violence,  pealed  direcily  over  them,  and  made 
the  maiden  involuntarily  slart  and  shrink,  while, 
at  the  same  instant,  a  fierce  blast  of  the  gusty 
wind  swept  over  them  with  all  its  fury. 

The  young  man  swayed  and  staggered  on  his 
diizy  perch ;  and  grasping  at  the  projecting  root 
of  a  tree,  swung  heavily  round  against  the  wall  of 
the  cliff.  A  loud  shriek  burst  from  his  com- 
panion ;  but  he  retained  his  footing,  and  by  a 
violent  exertion  of  all  his  strength,  recovered  his 
position,  and  again,  without  a  word  spoken,  pur- 
sued his  way. 

At  length,  the  erest  of  the  precipice  was 
passed  and  the  danger  over ;  for  though  the 
ragged  rocks  still  clustered  round  and  above 
theni,  they  had  now  a  broad  and  secure  fooling, 
and  a  beaten  pathway  lay  at  their  feet. 

With  an  earnest  ejaculation  of  thankfulness, 
Walter  knelt,  gasping  and  trembling,  on  the 
gi'ound ;  while  the  fair  arms  that  had  so  clowly 
encircled  him  slowly  relaxed  their  clasp,  and  the 
exhausted  girl  slid  again  senseless  lu  the  earth. 

This  time,  indeed,  he  knew  she  had  but 
fainted ;  yet  that  temporary  suspension  of  life  is 
so  like  the  real,  and  love  is  so  timid  and  un- 
reasoning a  thing,  that  it  was  with  a  Fevered  retl- 
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lessness,  little  less  than  terror,  that  he  again 
looked  on  the  beautiful  and  inanimate  form 
before  him. 

He  sought  round  for  some  sheltering  cavity 
in  the  wildly  broken  and  disjointed  cliff;  and, 
finding  one  where  two  masses  of  the  rock,  meet- 
ing overhead,  formed  a  narrow,  but  dry  and 
secure  hollow  below,  he  bore  her  thither.  And 
there,  as  he  knelt  beside  her,  love,  and  hope,  and 
fear,  straggled  in  the  thick  pulses  of  his  heart 
with  intense  joy  and  exulting  pride,  that  she  was 
there,  saved,  and  by  him  ; — the  life  that  lay  hid 
within  that  delicate  and  senseless  form  had  been 
rescued  by  him  at  the  so  imminent  peril  of  his 
own ! 

And  then  he  again  folded  her  fondly  to  his 
breast,  to  which  she  appeared  now  doubly  dear ; 
and  as  his  lips  again  were  pressed  to  hers,  there 
was  now  a  conscious  daring  iu  the  act,  and  his 
beart  fluttered  with  an  almost  painful  thrill.  Yet, 
surely,  it  was  an  innocent  boldness, — a  cheap  and 
stolen  payment,  which  the  debtor  could  never — 
should  never  know.  For  the  memory  of  that 
moment  should  be  locked  for  ever  in  his  own 
breast  alone,  where,  to  the  latest  hour  of  life,  it 
should  remain,  a  hidden  lamp,  unguessed  of  by 
the  world,  but  lighting  and  cheering  every 
thought  within.  No  eye  on  earth  had  seen  the 
act  —  no  ear  on  earth  should  hear  it ;  and  it  was 
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SO  hallowed  with  all  the  purest  and  holiest  ten- 
derness of  the  aoul,  it  shrank  not  I'roni  the  eye  of 
heaven. 

Yes ;  Love,  indeed,  in  his  first  visitiogs, 
comes  with  his  wings  still  bright  wiih  all  the 
hues  of  early  Eden— oh!  then,  what  grief  it  ia 
their  glory  should  be  ever  dulled  and  stained 
with  the  gross  atmosphere  of  a  polluted  world. 
It  was  the  last  and  crowning  gift  to  unfallen 
man;  and  it  still  clings,  the  latest  jewel  in  the 
broken  diadem,  to  shew  what  had  been  once  ita 
splendour. 

But  as  the  exhausted  maiden's  trance  still 
continued,  Walter  began  again  to  lie  shaken  wiih 
fresh  alarms;  and  as  he  supported  her  drooping 
head,  he  poured  forth  anew  all  those  expressions 
of  wild  fondness  which  her  waking  ear  ncTcr 
would  have  heard. 

"  Katharine!  my  gentle  love!  my  precious 
one!  my  life's  life!  —  Katharine!  my  lone  heart's 
treasure!  my  beloved  one!  look  up!  revive! 
move!  speak  to  me! — Katharine!  this  is  agony — 
1  cannotendureit!  Katharine!  oh,  speak  tome!" 

"Waller!"  whispered  a  low  voice  —  "Dear 
Waller!" 

The  young  man  started,  almost  with  fear — 85 
though  this  had  not  been  the  very  thing  he  had 
asked  for!  Hut  she  had  heard  him.  Had  sb« 
heard  all?     Had  she  known  all  ?     Had  ihe  love, 
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which  he  had  so  often  resolved  should  be  buried 
with  him,  been  revealed,  even  to  its  object? 
While  he  believed  her  lost  to  sense,  had  she  been 
conscious  of  all  that  he  had  done  ? 

Alas!  yes! — Truth  must  be  told.  And  yet 
not  conscious — that  is  scarcely  the  word.  Hers 
had  been  rather  that  state  in  which  we  neither 
sleep  nor  wake,  but  outward  things  mix  and 
blend  themselves  with  our  dreams.  Too  feeble, 
too  exhausted  for  motion,  she  had  still  felt  that 
Walter  Armistead  was  near,  and  that  he  loved 
her  ;  and  this  feeling  was  too  delicious  to  risk  the 
breaking  of  the  charm  by  any  etfort  at  more  per- 
fect consciousness,  till  the  agony  of  her  lover  had 
roused  her  to  exertion. 

**  Dear  Walter!"  she  repeated  faintly,  while 
her  feeble  hand  sought  his,  and  pressed  it  tenderly. 

It  was  too  much,  tlis  manhood  all  gave 
way,  and  his  excited  feelings  only  found  relief  in 
a  burst  of  passionate  tears.  Slie  turned  to  him, 
and  her  languid  eyes  beamed  softly  with  the  con- 
fiding trust  of  woman's  first  and  holiest  affection. 
The  face  upraised  to  his  seemed  even  to  court 
his  notice ;  and  as  he  bent  over  her,  and  again 
ardently  pressed  her  lips,  they  did  not  shrink 
from  his  kiss.  Yet  the  next  moment,  flushing  to 
the  forehead,  she  tremblingly  buried  her  face  in 
his  bosom. 

In  this  melancholy  world,  as  Katharine  had 
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called  it  a  few  days  before,  there  are  sometimes  to 
be  found  a  few  moraents  of  such  exquisite  bliss, 
tbat  it  would  be  well  wonli  tbe  toil  of  liviDg  a 
long  dull  life  for  the  chance  of  once  enjoying 
them.  And  never  did  a  richer  happiness  fill  two 
youDg  breasts  to  overflowing,  than  ibat  which 
now  trembled  in  theirs,  as  each,  for  the  first  lime, 
knew  a  love  returned,  which  had  been  hoarded  in 
jealous  secrecy  till  it  had  begun  to  sap  the  very 
springs  of  life  ilself. 

Neither  opoke ; — for  what  had  words  to  do 
with  feelings  such  as  these  ?  The  heart's  great 
depths  are  as  a  hidden  land — so  seldom  visited, 
tbe  thoughts  that  dwell  there  have  not  yet 
learned  the  language  of  tbe  outer  world. 

No,  neither  apoke  ;  but  Katharine's  head  Still 
nestled  over  a  heart,  whose  bounding  tbroba 
might  have  disturbed  a  far  deeper  slumber. 

Yuu  may  dam  up  a  running  stream,  and,  by 
dint  of  unceasing  watchfulness  and  care  in  main- 
taining  and  strengthening  your  barriers,  you  may 
possibly  succeed  for  a  long  while  in  restraining 
the  struggling  waters  within  their  prescribed 
bounds ;  but  once  let  some  tnSing,  unforeseen 
accident  break  the  smallest  uhiuk  through  your 
laboured  embankments,  and  ob,  what  a  torrent 
pours  forth!  How  madly  the  pent-up  stream 
now  rushes  out,  growing  more  daring  and  powei^ 
ful  as  every  moment  widens  its  passage;  till  at 
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length  it  tears  through  every  obstacle,  dashes 
blmdlj  aside  whatever  opposes  its  progress,  and 
never  pauses  while  a  drop  remains  unyielded  by 
its  drained  and  emptied  bed  I 

Just  so,  Walter's  long-hoarded  treasure  of 
passionate  thoughts,  when  they  had  once  begun 
to  find  a  vent,  soon  mastered  all  his  powers  of 
control ;  and,  at  length,  he  gave  himself  up  un- 
resistingly to  the  delicious  intoxication  of  the 
moment  ;  and,  reckless  of  all  consequences, 
poured  forth  the  whole  tale  of  his  wild  and 
struggling  love  into  the  ear  of  her,  who,  with 
closed  eyes,  and  an  almost  pulseless  heart,  lay 
trembling,  yet  smiling,  in  his  bosom. 

And  then  there  was  so  much  to  be  told,  so 
much  to  be  explained,  such  grievous  errors  to  be 
disabused,  such  pain  to  be  expressed  for  past  in- 
justice, such  sweet  forgivenesses  to  be  exchanged, 
it  seemed  that  life  itself  would  be  too  short  for 
the  task. 

Indeed,  bow  long  this  interchange  of  unre- 
strained confidence  had  already  lasted,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say ;  for  the  storm  had  entirely  passed 
away,  and  the  bright  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  in 
a  cloudless  sky,  were  shed  over  them  unheeded 
and  unseen : — when  an  ugly,  inflamed  nose,  and 
a  pair  of  sharp,  sinister-looking  eyes,  stole,  un- 
observed, peeping  round  the  corner  of  their  re- 
treat, and  then  again  immediately  withdrew. 


Jt  was  John  Ferret:  wlio,  having  made  his 
discovery,  retired  stealthily  on  tip-toe,  inwardly 
chuckling  and  outwardly  rubhing;  his  hands  with 
ill-suppressed  glee,  as  he  silently  beckoned  to  his 
master  cautiously  to  approach  tlie  spot;  fay  no 
means  ill  pleased  in  his  heart  at  the  mortifica- 
tion prepared  for  his  lordly  despot. 

The  violence  of  the  storm,  and  Kalliarioe's 
protracted  absence,  had  occasioned  considerable 
alarm  at  the  Hall;  and,  at  length,  when  the 
weather  had  cleared,  Sir  Richard  himself,  with 
his  secretary,  and  several  of  bis  household,  liad 
set  out  in  search  of  her.  Rose,  whose  aSec- 
tionate  impatience  heeded  nothiug  of  the  terrors 
of  "  thunder,  lightoing,  or  of  rain,"  having,  in 
company  with  "her  Charles,"  preceded  them 
some  hours,  but  by  a  different  route. 

Sir  Richard  obeyed  the  silent  summons  of  his 
eecretarj';  and,  on  reaching  the  place,  the  scene 
presented  to  his  eyes  was,  indeed,  one  well  en- 
tilled  to  the  astonishment  and  displeasure  with 
which  he  viewed  it. 

He  saw  the  object  of  his  special  antipathy 
kneeling  on  the  grouud,  on  which  his  young 
ward  lay  reclined,  bcr  bead  resting  upon  his 
shoulder.  It  was  no  figure  of  despair  kneeling 
beside  the  dying ;  for  the  young  man's  eyes,  as 
they  closely  peered  into  hers,  were  bright  and 
sparkling  with  joy;  and  though   her  own  were 
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timidly  cast  down,  and  her  head  half  turned  away, 
still  enough  of  a  gentle  smile  was  visible  to  shew 
that  they  were  no  unwelcome  words  which  were 
whispered  in  her  ear. 

Sir  Richard  paused  a  few  seconds  to  assure 
him  that  things  were  really  as  they  appeared  to 
be,  and  then  his  loud  voice  broke  the  silence  : 

"  Unhappy  and  shameless  girl " 

Walter  sprang  to  his  feet ;  and  his  hand 
instinctively  sought  his  side,  forgetful  for  a  mo- 
meot  that  his  occupation  of  peace  had  displaced 
the  sword  from  thence.  He  then  glanced  round 
in  search  of  any  thing  that  might  serve  him  for  a 
weapon;  but  finding  none,  he  stood  with  clenched 
bandSy  awaiting,  in  his  unassisted  strength,  the 
next  movement  of  his  enemies. 

Sir  Richard,  however,  appeared  nowise  pug- 
naciously inclined  ;  and  Master  Ferret,  who 
remembered  well  the  unpleasant  consequences  of 
a  former  encounter,  prudently  stepped  back  to  a 
little  distance,  where  he  stood  grinning  with  ex- 
quisite delight,  as  Katharine,  stunned  and  over- 
whelmed, rose  tottering  from  tlie  ground,  and, 
pale  as  one  dying,  leaned  for  support  against  the 
wall  of  the  rock. 

Indeed,  Sir  Richard  scarcely  honoured  Wal- 
ter with  a  look;  but  fixing  his  cold  eyes  on  the 
maiden,  he  proceeded,  in  a  steady  voice, — 

**  Wretched  girl !   into  what  depth  of  degra- 
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dation  will  you  sink  yourself?  Have  you  no 
shame '^  —  no  modesty?  Has  reputation, — has 
virtue  no  value  in  your  sight?" 

Walter  gasped  with  passion.  His  eye  was 
fixed  on  the  knight's  throat,  his  teeth  were  set, 
and  his  hands  relaxed  their  grasp,  as  he  took  a 
step  backward,  as  though  to  spring  npon  his 
adversary, 

Katharine  observed  the  movement,  and  laid 
her  trembling  hand  upon  his  arm.  Timid  and 
retiring  as  she  was  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  life, 
there  still  lay  hid  within  that  gentle  bosom  B 
proud  and  resolute  spirit,  which,  iu  moments  of 
emergency,  would  break  forth,  enduing  her  with 
wliat  appeared  a  new  and  foreign  nature.  She 
saw  now,  at  a  glance,  the  unmanly  advantage  her 
guardian  was  planning  to  obtain  over  her,  —  she 
saw,  too,  the  servants  of  the  party  approach- 
ing. She  thought  of  Walter's  watchful  devotion, 
of  his  passionate  love,  and  of  that  answering 
affection,  which  she  now  no  longer  desired  to 
conceal  from  her  own  heart.  She  paused  an  in- 
stant, but  it  was  an  instant  only,  and  then  lier 
decision  was  taken;  and,  collecting  all  her 
strength,  she  advanced  firmly  towards  her  guar- 
dian, saying, — 

"Sir  Richard  Waring,  Walter  Armistcad  baa 
to-day  preserved  my  life,  at  the  imminent  peril, 
almost  at  the  loss,  of  his  own.     He  loves  me ;  and 
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in  tfae  eye  of  Heayen,  and  in  my  own  deliberate 
deelaration,  I  am  his  wife.  I  can,  then,  feel  little 
shame,  and  fear  little  dishonour,  because  his 
sffection,  which  snatched  me  from  destruction, 
has  borne  me  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  no  other 
was  by  to  care  for  me ;  and  while,  as  it  ap- 
pears, those  who  claim  to  be  my  nearer  friends, 
satisfied  with  their  own  security,  forgot  my  very 
existence." 

Walter  8  brain  seemed  to  reel  as  he  heard 
these  words;  and  eagerly,  first  catching  her  hand, 
then  flinging  his  arm  round  her  waist,  he  stood 
erect,  prepared  to  guard  his  new  possession 
against  the  attacks  of  all  the  world.     . 

Sir  Richard's  cheek  turned  for  a  moment 
liYid ;  and  then  flushed  slightly,  as,  with  a  sneer, 
he  answered, — 

*'  Permit  me  to  congratulate  Mistress  Katha- 
rine Waring  upon  the  nobleness  and  worthiness 
of  her  choice !  But,  as  the  law,  as  well  as  her 
fiither's  will,  have  made  me  at  present  respon* 
sible  for  the  custody  of  her  person,  I  must  pray 
the  forbearance  of  Farmer  Hogwell's  man,  if  I 
am  compelled  to  deprive  him  of  his  wife  till  she 
has  attained  those  years  when  she  may  be  per- 
mitted to  cast  herself  away  according  to  her  own 
desire.'' 

"  He  says  truly,  Walter,"  said  Katharine, 
after  a  pause.     *^  He  has  indeed  this  power.     He 
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has,    too,    as    you    see,    the    means    to 
it " 

*'  Never!"  crieJ  the  young  man,  pHSstonately. 
"  Never,  while  a  drop  of  blood  remains  in  these 
veins !" 

"  Waller  1" — there  wag  an  appealing  tender- 
ness in  the  tone,  that  made  him  start — "  Walter, 
it  is  not  for  ray  reputalion  that  I  should  become 
the  subject  of  a  brawl  before  the  eyes  of  these. 
We  must  submit  for  a  time.  Let  us  make  it  our 
own  act  and  not  his  triumph.  I  must  return  to 
the  house  my  father  and  ihe  law  have  assigned 
me.  But  do  not  fear;  my  heart  will  never 
chano;e;  and,  from  what  you  have  told  me,  I  do 
not  doubt  my  father  will  soon  he  here  to  release 
and  to  protect  his  child.  Walter,  you  will  not 
refuse  my  first  request — the  first  i/onr  Katharine 
has  ever  made!" 

He  who  could  liavc  done  so  must  have  had 
a  colder  and  a  more  selfish  heart  than  Walter; 
who,  as  he  gazed  upon  those  sweet  eyes,  bo 
beseechingly  raised  to  bis,  felt  that  he  would  joy- 
fully sacrifice  every  feeling  of  Iiis  own  to  her 
lightest  wish. 

He  strained  her  passionately  to  bis  breast; 
and,  regardless,  perhaps  ignorant,  of  the  presence 
of  any  bystanders,  pressed  on  her  blushing  lips  a 
long  and  fervent  kiss.  Sir  Richard  started,  with 
a  sharp  feeling  of  pain,  and  stepped  involuntarily 
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forward;  but  he  checked  the  motion,  feeling, 
indeed,  as  little  inclination  as  the  maiden  herself 
lor  a  public  scene. 

Katharine,  however,  more  conscious  than  her 
lover,  and  aware  of  the  wondering  looks  and  whis- 
pered astonishment  of  the  now  surrounding  domes- 
tics, felt  that  the  die  was  fairly  cast,  and  that 
nothing  remained  for  her  but  to  persevere  in  what 
she  had  begun.  Affectionately  taking  his  hand, 
therefoi*e,  she  said, — 

"  Farewell,  dear  Walter; — farewell,  for  a  short 
time :  but  do  not  fear  that  either  absence  or  re- 
straint, or  all  the  endeavours  of  your  enemies,  can 
ever  for  a  moment  change  the  heart  of  your  wife ! " 

"  His  wife ! "  Sir  Richard  ground  savagely 
between  his  teeth;  for  he  clearly  saw  all  the 
difficulties  this  public  declaration  threw  in  his 
way : — "  His  wife ! — good !  "  and,  turning  away, 
he  muttered  to  himself,  "Then  how  soon  his 
widow?" 

It  was  with  a  whirl  of  confused  and  struggling 
thoughts,  that  Walter  watched  them  as  they  took 
their  homeward  path.  Again  and  again  he  was 
on  the  point  of  starting  forwasd  to  arrest  them, 
and,  at  any  cost,  to  rescue  his  treasure  from  their 
hands ;  but,  besides  the  unpleasant  conviction  that 
he  had  no  home  to  offer  his  bride,  except  his 
churlish  brother-in-law's  house,  who  would  no 
doubt  refuse  to  receive  her,  the  words  still  rang  in 
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his  ears,  — "  It  is  the  first  request  your  KaOia- 
riiie  ever  made ; "  and  be  alill  seemed  to  behold 
that  gentle  and  imploring  look  which  had  for- 
bidden every  thought  of  disobedience  to  her  will. 

Perplexed,  enraptured,  and  tormented,  he 
flung  himself  upon  the  ground,  and  yielded  to  the 
current  of  conHictiug  su^estions  that  swept  over 
htm  ;  but  not  the  least  intrusive  of  these  was  his 
mother's  inquiry,  "  What  do  you  purpose  ? " 

And  what,  indeed,  did  he  purpose  ?  The  love 
which  had  appeared  the  visionary  and  unattain- 
able bourn  of  his  existence  was  gained ;  nay, 
was  thrust  upon  him,  and  had  been  publicly 
declared  in  the  face  of  the  world.  And  now, 
what  did  he  purpose?  He  could  not  drive  away 
the  question,  and  yet  he  could  not  answer  it.  Oh, 
it  is  in  such  moments  as  these  that  poverty  is, 
indecti,  felt  to  be  a  curse! 

His  reverie  was  broken  by  the  voice  of  Edith 
at  his  side.  Impatient  of  any  companionship,  he 
turned  to  go  away,  but  Editii,  laying  her  hand 
upon  his  arm,  cried  earnestly,  "Stop!  will  yon 
an&wer  me  a  question!" 

"  Let  it  be  4  short  one,  and  very  simple, 
then." 

"  You  must  have  known  that  maiden  long 
and  well.  Do  you  know  that  man,  too.  Sir 
Richard  Waring?" 

"  A  little,"  answered  Waller,  laughing. 
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*^Then  tell  me,  is  it  true  that  he  desires  to 
marry  her  ?  " 

Walter  started  as  if  his  ear  had  been  stung  by 
the  words.  He  replied,  impetuously,  ''  He  has 
dared  to  form  such  a  design,  but  it  shall  never 
have  effect ! " 

••  It  never  shall ! "  echoed  the  woman ; — "it 
never  shall — against  her  will,"  she  added,  more 
calmly.  **  They  say  you  are  a  Protestant — is  she 
one,  too?" 

•*  Nay,  by  my  troth,  mother,  if  you  come  to 
question  me  of  creeds,  I  must  be  gone." 

*'  You  mock  at  my  words,  because  you  think 
me  poor  and  wretched — and  so  I  am.  But  the 
time  may  come,  when  the  assistance  of  the  poor- 
est  will  be  precious  to  you.  Those  of  your  own 
faith  should  help  you,  then." 

"Are  you,  then,  yourself  a  Protestant?" 
Walter  inquired,  with  sudden  interest. 

**  What  have  I  to  do  with  creeds?"  she  an- 
swered, coldly ;  "all  are  to  me  alike  :  I  dry  my 
rags  at  every  cottage  fire,  and  cannot  tell  by  the 
heat  whether  it  is  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant 
blaze.  I  eat  my  morsel  at  every  table,  and  cannot 
guess  by  the  taste  which  creed  cooked  the  meat. 
What  is  their  difference,  then,  to  me,  when  all  are 
good  to  me  alike  ?  Yet  I  love  the  Protestants  best, 
because  they  are  persecuted  and  oppressed,  like 
myself.    And  I  know,"  she  whispered,  ^<  many  a 
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house,  that  tlie  world  never  dreams  of,  where  the 
heresy,  as  it  is  called,  sits  by  the  6reside,  and 
talks  without  fear  before  the  poor  old  outcast  that 
crouches  huddled  in  a  corner,  and  that  nobody 
takes  more  count  of  than  a  stock  or  a  stoae.  Yet 
I  could  betray  them  all  if  I  would.  But  no,  no, 
I  love  all  tliat  are  good  and  kind,  and  hate  none 
hut  the  wicked  and  the  oppressors." 

"  Truly,  mother,  yours  is  a  very  catholic  love ; 
only  it  seems  to  he  governed  a  Utile  by  your  own 
interest,"  said  Walter,  laughing.  "  However,  1 
must  be  gone." 

"  But  will  you  marry  her  if  you  have  on 
opportunity?"  Edith  again  asked,  eagerly;  "not  id 
private — not  without  witnesses  —  but  in  the  face 
of  men,  so  that  you  can  never  deny  it  afterwards, 
if  you  should  wish?  Will  you  promise  me  that! 
Will  you  swear  it  to  me?" 

"  I  will  prouiiso  that,  and  swear  it,  too,  either 
to  you  or  to  any  one  else  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  ask  me,"  Walter  answered,  smiling. 

"  Enough — I  am  ealisBed. —  I  wish  1  codM 
help  you!"  Edith  said,  with  a  deep  sigh;  and 
then,  abruptly  turning  away,  she  hurried  along 
another  path,  and  left  him  alone. 

When  Walter  reached  home  it  was  late,  and 
his  absence  had  caused  much  uneasiness.  He 
gave,  however,  but  an  unsatisfectory  account  of 
his  delay,  and  hia  ansfrcrs  to  the  questions  put  to 
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him  were  abrnpt,  wandering,  and  from  the  pur- 
pose. Yet  he  appeared  in  excellent  spirits,  which 
oecasionally  fonnd  vent  in  sudden  bursts  of  wild 
merriment,  springing  from  no  visible  cause,  and 
startling  the  unprepared  listeners. 

The  next  day,  when  he  set  out  on  his  accus- 
tomed rounds,  he  mistook  the  path,  and  found 
himself  rambling  again  among  the  rocks.  Too 
conscientious,  however,  to  neglect  his  duties, 
he  hurried  back,  but  to  little  purpose;  he 
gave  the  most  extraordinary  and  absurd  direc- 
tions,  of  which  he  was  only  made  aware  by  the 
staring  wonderment  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed ;  when  he  laughed  at  his  own  folly, 
and  bade  them  do  what  they  liked,  which  was, 
indeed,  the  wisest  thing  he  could  do,  for  he  had 
already  narrowly  escaped  ploughing  up  some  stand- 
ing corn,  and  sending  home  the  pigs  to  be  milked ! 

All  these  vagaries  fortunately  did  not  find 
their  way  to  Master  Hogwell's  knowledge,  or  it  is 
probable  bis  temper  never  could  have  stood  the 
trial.  But  he  saw  enough  to  make  him  seriously 
uneasy. 

**  Mary,"  said  he,  in  confidence  to  his  wife. 

•*  Well,  James,  love." 

•*  Dash  me  if  I  know  what  to  think  of  tins 
yoiing  fellow  of  a  brother  of  yours !  I  think  be  is 
going  mad." 

'*  La !  James,  you  don't  say  so ! " 

VOL.  II.  L 
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"  But  I  do  say  bo,  and  you  hear  me 
and  what's  the  good  of  your  saying  1  don't?  I 
say,  it's  my  belief  he's  going  mad  ;  and,  if  he  does, 
he'll  be  of  no  use  to  me,  and  lie  sh&'n't  stay  here. 
I  Bay  that,  too ! " 

"La,  James!  you  frighten  me.  I'm  sore  I 
don't  believe  any  such  thing.  But  I'll  tell  you 
what,  between  ourselves,  I  really  do  think ;  and 
that  is,  that  he  is  in  love." 

"  In  love ! — and  what  the  devil's  that  ?  What 
has  he  to  do  with  love  ?  Don't  talk  to  me  a 
parcel  of  stiifl',  fit  only  for  song-writers  and  atupid 
wenches!  Who  ever  heard  of  a  sensible 
being  in  love?" 

"  Why,  James,  dear,  you  know  you  were  in 
love  yourself,  once." 

"  Was  1? — I  should  like  to  know  when, 
was." 

"  At  least  you  told  me  you  were." 

"  I'm  sure  I  never  told  you  any  such 
and  it's  a  lie  of  your  own  making.     What  should 
I  be  in  love  for?" 

"  That  you  ought  to  know  best,  Bnl  I 
-  always  thought  you  said  ao.  And,  indeed,  I 
think  so  still,  only  you  have  forgot  it," 

"  But  I  tell  you,  woman,  I  never  did!" 

"  Well,  well,  James,  dear,  don't  be  in  ■ 
passion." 

"  I  will  be  in  a  passion  if  I  like!     What's  th* 
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?     Just  teli  me  what's  the 
I  wants  a  wife  to  keep  h'w 


good  of  being  in  It 

good  of  it.     If  a  I 

honse,  or  if  he  wants  children,  because  he  has 

got  some  money  to    leave  them,  can't  he  have 

theui  without  being  in  love?" 

*'  It  seems  by  your  account  he  can,  certainly." 

"  I  reckon  1  have  got  about  as  good  calves 

and  lambs  as  any  man  in  the  county;  but  I  never 

heard  of  my  cows  or  my  sheep  being  very  much 

in  love.     Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

'  Well,  then,  James,  I  dare  say  it  was  all  a 
inistiike  of  mine,  and  I  am  sure  it  was  a  very 
lucky  one  for  ine ; — for  if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
I  should  never  have  been  so  happy  as  I  am." 

So  saying,  and  satisfied  with  having  dis- 
covered something  in  it  that  was  all  for  the  best, 
jUary  swallowed  down  a  rising  sigh,  and  plied 
her  needle  with  double  assiduity. 

But  the  next  day  brought  the  whole  history 
«f  Waiter's  misdoings,  as  it  had  oozed  out  from 
I'llte  restless  communicativeness  of  the  servants 
who  had  witnessed  the  late  scene. 

James  Hogweil  was  thunder-struck.  Never 
had  such  daring  boldness  crossed  his  imagination. 
What!  had  he  in  his  service  a  man  that  the 
Kjuire's  ward  had  publicly  called  her  husband  ? 
I  The  thing  was  too  monstrous  for  belief;  and  be 
looked  almost  with  fear  upon  Walter,  as  some 
'Strange  prodigy. 
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There  was  an  awe  in  the  presence  of  so  daring 
a  criminal  that  prevented  anj  remark,  and  the 
farmer  could  only  sit  and  stare  at  Iitm  witb 
wonder,  repeating  to  himself,  "  Miatrees  Katba- 
rine's  husband  I" 

With  Mary,  however,  he  was  hy  no  means  so 
tongue-tied:  and  there  bis  horror  and  indigna- 
tion had  full  scope. 

"  Well,  upon  my  soul  this  precious  brother  of 
yours  has  made  a  pretty  mess  of  it !  How  it  is  to 
end  I  can't  pretend  to  guess;  but  it  will  be  the 
ruin  oi  us,  tliut  is  tolerably  certain.  Sir  Richard 
is  not  the  man  to  stand  sucli  a  trick  as  this 
quietly,  I  can  tell  you ;  and  we  shall  be  all 
charged  witb  having  had  a  hand  in  it.  It  will 
ruin  me — I  know  it  will  — and  this  is  all  through 
your  infernal  family !  Wlmt  made  tne  let  them 
come  here  1  can't  think ;  but  it  was  all  your 
doing,  —  a  murrain  on  yon  I  You  wns  always 
praising  them  up  till  I  (bought  they  were  some- 
thing wonderful ;  and  now  I  have  found  them 
Bomelliing  wonderful,  wilh  a  vengeance." 

"  Well,  1  am  sure,  James,  dear,  Walter  ha* 
been  very  useful  to  you," 

"  Useful!  Yes,  of  course;  do  you  tbink  1 
don't  know  he  has  ?  And  then  as  soon  as  one 
has  got  somebody  that  is  really  of  value,  be  must 
go  and  play  the  fool  in  this  way.  Why  I  would 
not  have  lost  him  for  titiy  pounds.     But  I  '11  go 
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to  ihe  squire  and  wash  my  hands  of  it.  He  may 
do  whatever  he  likes  with  him,  for  1  won't  be 
mined  for  any  of  your  beggarly  set  if  1  can  help 
ttl  Marry  the  squire's  ward!  Why,  it's  as  bad 
as  high  treason.  Ay,  and  Sir  Richard  will  have 
his  life  for  it,  if  1  know  any  thing  of  him  ;  for  he 
is  not  a  uiau  to  be  played  with.  And,  perhaps, 
he'll  have  ours  too,  if  we  don't  clear  ourselves 
of  it.  What  the  devil  did  the  fellow  come  here 
fcr?" 

"  Why,  he  came  here  to  help  us,  you  know, 
Jsmes." 

*     **  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  that,  »upid  .'" 
'      "Then  don't  you  think,  dear,  if  he  has  got 
itato  a  little  trouble,  we  ought  to  try  and  help 
Umt" 
■"     "  Help  him!  the  vagabond,  I'll  see  him " 

"  Now,  don't,  James,  love.  You  know  we  are 
Only  fancying  all  the  mischief;  but  suppose  it 
jdiould  be  all  very  good  and  lucky  instead.  Just 
Itippose  DOW  that  Walter  was  really  married  to 
Katharine,  and  Sir  Ricliard  found  he  could  not 
help  it,  do  what  he  might.  Sir  Richard  is  a  very 
sensible  man,  and,  I  dare  say,  would  make  up  his 
mind  to  what  he  could  not  help.  And  so,  sup- 
pose he  forgave  them  altogether,  and  took  Walter 
home  to  live  with  him  ;  Walter  would  be  sure  to 
become  a  great  iavourite  with  him  soon,  because 
ht  always  does  with  every  body;   and  then,  of 
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coarse,  Sir  Richard  would  give  bin)  up  Katharine's 
fortune,  and,  I  dare  say,  a  little  preaent  for  the 
bride  besides; — perhaps  this  very  fami ;  as  ihey 
would  feel  a  particular  interest  in  that,  from  oar 
holding  it.  And  then,  you  know,  of  course,  they 
would  never  take  any  rent  of  us  for  it,  but,  per- 
haps, give  U3  the  freehold ;  and  Walter  n-ould  be 
godfather  and  Katharine  godmother  to  this  next 
child,  and  take  the  care  of  his  or  her  fortune  upon 
themselves,  which,  you  know,  godfathers  and  god- 
niolbers  ought  always  to  do,  as  that  is  what  they 
promise;  at  least,  if  they  don't  promise  tt  io  bo 
many  words,  it  is  always  what  is  meant,  and 
every  body  understands  it  so  when  they  ask  them 
to  stand  for  them :  and  so  the  dear  child  woald 
be  made  for  life.  T^!  I  am  sure  I  think  it  is 
likely  to  he  the  greatest  blessing  for  us  that  ever 
was,  instead  of  any  misfortune ;  that  is,  if  yon 
don't  spoil  it  hy  offending  them,  and  makiiig 
tbem  feel  cool  towards  us,  you  know." 

"  Well,  upon  my  soul,  if  you  arn't  the  greatest 
fool  I  ever  heard  talk  in  all  my  life!"  cried  the 
farmer,  dashing  his  band  violently  on  the  table. 
"  And  them  children  will  all  be  brought  up  idiots 
by  you ! " 

"  Why,  I'm  sure,  James,  love,  it  is  a  great 
deal  happier  to  try  and  fancy  every  thing  for  the 
best,  than  to  be  always  frigbtening  oneself  about 
a  parcel  of  troubles  that  never  come  to  pass." 
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Howerer,  great  as  was  James  Hogwell's  con- 
tempt for  his  wife's  understanding,  he  still  judged 
it  better  not  to  be  precipitate,  but  to  wait  and  see 
what  Sir  Richard  meant  to  do.  But  this  was  no 
easy  matter  to  guess. 

The  knight  never  made  the  most  remote 
allosioii  to  the  recent  transaction ;  and,  except 
that  the  sbters  were  now  both  kept  closely  within 
the  walls  of  the  house,  there  was  no  visible  alter- 
ation in  his  behaviour,  which  remained  cold  and 
reserved  as  ever. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  he 
had  either  forgotten  or  forgiven  Walter ;  —  he 
was  only  *'  biding  his  time."  Neither  had  Katha- 
rine*s  words  fallen  unmarked,  that  her  father's 
early  return  might  be  expected  ;  though  his  pride 
&rbade  him  to  ask  any  further  explanation  of 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Who  after  me  hntb  many  *  vresTy  *(ep. 


••  Auitem  uid  lonely,  cruel  to  lunueir, 
Did  they  report  lum." —  Dougfai. 


One  eyening,  shortly  after  the  events  recorded  in 
the  last  chapter,  a  traveller  was  seen  approach- 
ing the  hall.  His  habit  was  that  of  a  priest,  but 
it  was  old  and  travel -stained  ;  and  he  was  alone, 
on  foot,  and  walked  unsteadily  and  wearily, 
while  his  thin,  pale  cheek  shewed  evident  signs 
of  exhaustion,  both  of  mind  and  hoJy. 

As  be  drew  near  the  gates  of  the  house  they 
were  suddenly  tlirown  open,  and  the  whole  train 
of  domestics  lined  his  path  on  each  side,  striving 
with  each  other  in  demonstrations  of  respect,  and 
kneeling  in  his  way  with  what,  to  a  nicely  critical 
eye,  might  have  appeared  rather  over-acted  zeal^ 
to  beg  his  blessing. 
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At  first,  his  unattended  and  way-worn  con* 
dition,  and  his  mean  and  tattered  dress,  had 
excited  some  surprise;  but  these  were  soon  ac- 
knowledged  as  only  evidences  of  superior  sanctity 
and  self- mortification,  and  the  energy  of  their 
homage  increased  in  proportion. 

Meanwhile  the  old  man  appeared  confounded 
and  amazed  at  his  reception,  and  looked  in  vain 
from  face  to  face  to  find  one  familiar  to  him,  or 
which  might  afford  him  any  explanation  of  these 
unexpected  honours. 

At  length,  he  timidly  inquired  for  Sir  Richard 
Waring;  when,  pushing  each  other  aside  in  a 
struggle  who  should  shew  him  the  way,  two  of 
the  superior  servants  conducted  him,  with  for- 
malities almost  amounting  to  state,  to  the  room 
in  which  the  knight  was  sitting,  and  then,  closing 
the  door  behind  him,  disappeared. 

Sir  Richard  rose  respectfully  to  receive  him, 
but  the  next  moment  he  started  and  bit  his  lip 
with  surprise  and  vexation,  as  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Father  Lawrence!" 

**  The  same,  Sir  Richard  Waring,"  the  old 
man  answered,  while  a  slight  flush  overspread 
hifl  pale  cheek.  ''  I  do  not  know  the  meaning 
of  my  pompous  reception  ;  whether  it  is  intended 
in  ridicule,  or  whether  I  have  been  mistaken  for 
another." 

"  Ridicule  of  one  of  your   holy  profession ! 

l2 
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The  Mother  of  heaven  and  all  the  Saints  forbid  ! " 
exclaimed  the  knight,  with  an  affiictation  of  pious 
liorror,  "  i  keep  no  servants  hut  suth  zealous 
CatholtcB,  that  their  rapture  at  the  sight  of  any 
one  exercising  your  holy  functions  may  well 
have  carried  them  beyond  the  bounds  of  discre- 
tion; — but  ridicule!  they  bad  better  die  than 
entertain  such  a.  feeling  towards  the  humblest 
servant  of  the  only  Apostolic  Chureb!" 

The  old  man  looked  perplexed  at  this  violent 
tirade;  but  having  little  desire  for  strife,  and 
having  been,  moreover,  for  some  time  past  con- 
vinced that  Sir  Richard  Waring  was  inexplicable, 
he  forbore  to  ask  for  any  explanation,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  inquiring, — 

"  May  I  then  see  my  precious  children? 
Are  they  well  ?  May  t  live  with  ihem  aa  here- 
tofore ? " 

"  Your  sacred  office,  Father,  gives  you  free 
access,  not  only  to  mine,  but  to  every  honse,  and 
makes  your  residence  an  honour,"  answered  the 
knight,  with  stately  courtesy ;  "  provided  always, 
that  you  have  cleared  your  character  with  that 
Chui-ch  which  thought  you  had  offended." 

"  I  have  cleared  my  character,  Sir  Richard," 
said  the  old  man,  colouring.  "  As  to  those  who 
bad  maligned  me,  1  ask  no  questions,  and  desire 
no  information.  1  am  old  and  last  hastening  to 
the  grave,  and   I  seek  to  be  at  peace  with  all 
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men.  I  only  ask  to  be  restored  to  my  dear 
children,  and  to  pass  with  them  the  short  frag* 
meni  of  my  remaining  days.  They  will  not  be 
many ;  for  grief,  and  care,  and  toil  are  bringing 
them  £Btst  to  a  close.  I  have  traversed  half 
England  on  foot  to  find  them,  since  I  saw  them 

•'You  are  now,  then,  near  your  journey's 
end ;  for  you  will  find  them  up  stairs,  and  any 
of  the  servants  that  you  ask  will  shew  you  their 
room,''  said  Sir  Richard,  coldly,  bowing  him 
out.  Then  impatiently  calling  for  John  Ferret, 
the  knight  inquired, — 

**  What  fool  gave  that  old  idiot  admission  ?" 

'*  All  of  them!"  replied  John,  grinning  and 
rubbing  his  hands.  *'  Your  worship  had  told  them 
to  expect  Friar  Francis,  and  to  receive  him  with 
all  possible  honours,  as  they  hoped  to  escape 
burning ;  and  the  fools,  as  soon  as  they  saw  a 
priest  coming,  thought  it  must,  of  course,  be  the 
one  they  were  waiting  for,  and  have  wasted  all 
their  homage  upon  Father  Lawrence !  He  ! 
he!  he!" 

**  Idiots !  asses !  And  you,  sir,  to  suffer 
them!" 

"  No,  indeed.  Sir  Richard ! "  said  the  secre- 
tary, looking  very  blank  ;  ''it  was  no  fault  of 
mine.  I  was  not  in  the  way  when  he  came; 
and,  when  I  saw  them,  they  were  hard  at  it; 
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go  1  thought  it  better  not  to  stop  them.  Yoa 
koow,  Sir  Richard,  these  churchmen  all  hang 
together,  so  that  any  slight  to  one  of  them 
would  he  taken  up  as  offered  to  their  whole 
body," 

"I  know  it;  and,  for  that  reason,  have  been 
forced  to  treat  this  dotard  with  civility,  as  the 
other  is  coming  to  the  house,  and  they  will  be 
sure  to  find  one  another  out.  1  would  have  let 
him  hang  else,  before  he  should  have  earthed 
himself  here  again.  However,  it  ia  done ;  but, 
sirrah,  I  look  to  you  to  see  that  no  more  of  these 
blunders  occur.  As  for  the  ridiculous  farce  that 
is  past,  it  must  serve  as  a  rehearsal  for  that  they 
have  got  to  play  with  the  friar.  Now,  leave  me 
alone."  ■    . 

The  secretary  slunk  away,  and  hastened  to 
bestow  on  the  servants  a  new  and  improved 
edition  of  the  reproaches  he  had  himself  received. 
They  pleaded,  in  extenuation,  and  with  truth, 
iliBt  not  one  of  them  had  been  in  Sir  Richard's 
service  at  Hull,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  impue- 
sible  for  them  to  be  acquainted  with  tlie  person! 
of  those  who  had  been  inlimale  with  him  there. 

But  John  Ferret  admitted  no  excuses  (small 
tyrants  are  always  more  unreasonable  than  larger 
oues) ;  and  loud  were  bis  reproofs  and  threats, 
and  loud  were  their  protestations  and  appeals ;  — 
bO  loud,  that  a  kaocking  at  the  door  liud  to  be 
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repeated  eereral  times  before  it  was  heard.  And 
then  the  flurried  domestic  who  ran  to  it  peered  and 
pried  through  the  wicket,  and  returned  to  consult 
with  Master  Ferret  for  fear  of  another  blunder ;  and 
Master  Ferret  pushed  him  roughly  aside,  while  the 
knocking  was  repeated  more  impatiently  than 
ever.  And  then  the  door  was  hastily  flung  open, 
and  the  entire  body  rushed  out  in  a  flushed 
and  disordered  mass  that  nearly  overturned  the 
new  arrival.  All  was  confusion,  and  the  whole 
thing  as  badly  done  as  possible,  though  much 
care  and  attention  had  been  bestowed  on  its 
getting  up;  and  the  scene  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  very  impressive  in  its  acting,  but 
for  the  unfortunate  train  of  accidents  which  had 
discomposed  both  the  equanimity  and  the  plans 
of  the  performers  ;  a  discomposure  which  a  harsh 
and  severe  frown  on  the  brow  of  the  stranger, 
little  pleased  with  his  reception,  by  no  means 
contributed  to  allay. 

He  was  a  hard,  iron-looking  man,  past  the 
middle  of  life,  with  a  swarthy  Spanish  com- 
plexion, and  he  rode  a  good  horse,  and  was 
attended  by  two  grave  followers  equally  well 
mounted.  His  garb  bespoke  him  of  the  Domini- 
can order,  under  whose  charge  the  extirpation  of 
heresy  had,  from  its  commencement,  been  more 
particularly  placed ;  and  report  said,  that  Friar 
Francis  was  little  to  be  reproached  with  any 
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breach  of  lila  vo^  in  tbat  particular ;  and  many 
were  the  tales  of  his  zeal  and  unflinching  sev^erity 
which  had  preceded  his  arrival  here. 

Sternly  waving  aside  the  crowding  and 
flurried  domestics,  he  demanded  to  be  conducted 
to  their  master;  and  John  Ferret  himseJf  led 
the  way  to  the  apartment  of  the  kaigbt,  who, 
this  time,  himself  jealous  of  makinsj  any  new 
blunders,  stared  hard  at  his  visitor  to  ascertain 
that  be  was  indeed  the  man  he  expected,  before 
be  rose  to  give  bim  his  humble  and  reverent 
welcome.  The  door  was  then  closed,  and  they 
remained  closeted  together  some  hours. 

Father  Lawrence,  meanwhile,  proceeded  to 
the  chamber  which  had  been  indicated  to  faim, 
and  in  which  the  young  sisters  were  sitting  id 
their  accustomed  solitary  retirement. 

On  bis  entrance  both  i-aised  their  heads  and 
looked  at  him,  for  a  moment,  with  uncertain 
astonishment.  And  then  a  simultaneous  cry, 
that  was  almost  a  shriek  of  delight,  barst 
from  hoifa,  as  they  sprang  towards  him  and 
hung  round  his  neck. 

They  embraced  him,  they  kissed  his  furrowed 
cheeks,  and  pressed  his  aged  bands  as  ihey 
clung  about  him,  —  uttering  only  broken  wonU 
tbat  were  choked  by  their  tears:  while  the 
old  man  wept  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

Then    they  led    bim  to  a  seat,  and  one  sal 


by  his  side  and  the  other  at  his  feet ;  each  hold- 
11^  a  band  and  looking  in  his  venerable  face, 
while  the  bright  drops  ran  fast  down  their 
own  youthful  cheeks. 

"  Oh,  Father,  where  have  you  been  ?  How 
did  you  find  us ?     How  did  you  reach  here?" 

**No,  stop  Kate,  love!  don't  talk  to  him 
yet.  He  looks  wearied  to  death,  and  so  faint. 
I  am  sure  he  must  be  hungry.  Stop  till  I  have 
got  him  something  to  eat  and  drink ;  and  then, 
when  he  is  quite  refreshed  and  well,  oh!  we 
will  have  such  a  talk ! " 

**  No,  no,  my  sweet  child  ;  I  am  refreshed, 
I  am  well ;  to  see  you,  and  to  see  you  thus, 
my  darlings,  is  more  than  meat  and  drink  to 
me.  And  so  you  have  not  forgotten  me — and 
you  love  me  still,  my  precious  ones  V* 

•*  Forgotten  you.  Father !  Could  you  think 
because  that  wicked  man  plotted  to  keep  you 
from  us,  your  children  could  forget  you?  Oh, 
we  wearied  him  with  prayers  for  your  restoration, 
morning  and  night " 

"  And  not  only  we,  but  so  did  Charles,  too, 
Vm  sure!  till,  at  last,  he  got  into  a  passion,  and 
toM  us  the  more  we  plagued  him  the  longer  you 
should  stay." 

•*But  you  have  been  ill.  Father; — you  are 
much  altered !  You  have  suffered  in  the  hands 
of  these  cruel  men !  '* 
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"Hush,  my  dear  Katharine;  joa  must  not 
speak  thus.  They  are  not  cruel  men ;  thejruie 
Berranta  of  the  holy  Church,  and  it  b  their 
bounclen  duly,  ami  one  which  they  may  not 
neglect  without  sin,  to  watch  tliat  their  fellow- 
servants  do  not  disgrace  their  sacred  calling." 

"Their  dutyl"  cried  Katharine,  iodignantly. 
"Fie  upon  them!  A  moment's  esamination 
might  have  convinced  them  of  your  innocence." 

"  I  tbouglit  Eo,  too,  my  love,  at  first ;  hut  t 
was  mistaken,"  answered  the  old  man,  uildly. 
"  1  dare  say  when  truth  is  tangled  with  lh« 
wickedness  of  the  world,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
unravel  it.  Yet  I  do  not  think  I  was  long  befora 
I  removed  their  suspicions." 

"Then  why  did  not  they  discharge   y<H 
once  and  let  you  come  home  ?" 

"That  is  difficult  to  explain.  Rose;  or  tor 
you  to  understand  :  indeed,  1  am  not  quite  cer- 
tain tiiat  I  understand  it  myself.  But  there  are  a 
great  many  fonns,  —  necessary  things,  no  doubt; 
but  they  are  sad  delays  to  the  conclusion  of 
affitirs  of  this  description." 

"They  require  few  forms,"  said  Katharine, 
"  to  seize  an  honest  man  and  place  him  in  cunline- 
ment.  They  only  seem  to  discover  tiie  neceaaity 
of  these  when  they  come  to  treat  of  his 
liberation." 

"  Why  it  does  aeem  Eti-ange,  certainly  ;  bnl, 
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they  say  it  is  always  the  case,  and  as  the 
laws  are  the  collected  wisdom  of  so  many  gene- 
rations^ it  woald  be  rery  presumptuous  in  us  to 
•appose  them  wrong  because  we  cannot,  at  once, 
imderstand  their  whole  intention ;  which,  I  dare 
say,  is  yery  capable  of  explanation  if  we  had 
oorselyes  more  knowledge.  You  know  if  they 
liad  long  processes  before  they  seized  an  offender 
he  would  run  away,  and  justice  would  lose  its 
object ;  while,  perhaps,  the  delay  in  his  release, 
when  no  guilt  can  be  proved  against  him,  may  be 
iDtended  to  shew  him  the  value  of  unspotted 
innocence,  and  make  him  more  circumspect  in 
his  future  behaviour,  by  letting  him  feel  to  what 
inconveniences  he  is  exposed  by  even  a  suspicion 
of  evil  attaching  to  his  character." 

^*  Then  that  should  make  them  more  cautious 
before  they  ventured  to  suspect,'*  persisted  Katha- 
rine, firmly. 

'^  My  dear  child,"  paid  the  peaceable  old 
man,  who  found  no  ready  answer  to  this  remark, 
*<  you  speak  like  one  who  is  prejudiced,  and  you 
distress  me.  If  I  make  no  complaint  of  my  bre- 
thren, it  is  not  for  you  to  censure  them.  I  know 
it  is  only  your  affection  for  me  that  makes  you 
feel  thus,  but  still  it  pains  me.  They  treated  me 
very  kindly  in  my  confinement,  —  much  more  so 
than  a  suspected  criminal  had  any  right  to 
expect;    and,  even  if  they  had  not,  it  would 
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ill  become  me  to  expose  my  brothers'  frsJlty, — 
more  particularly  at  a  moment  when  our  blessed 
Cliurcli  is  but  too  much  exposed  to  remark  on 
account  of  these  unhappy  heretics," 

An  answer  rose  to  Katharine's  lips;  but  she 
blushed  and  checked  it,  as  she  thought  of  the 
pain  and  horror  with  which  their  early  instrnctor 
would  learn  their  desertion  of  tliat  Church  lo 
which,  it  was  clear,  his  heart  still  clung  ao 
fondly.  She  was  unwilling  to  embitter  the  first 
moments  of  his  arrival  with  such  a  discovery. 

Rose  seemed  to  guess  her  sister's  thoughts, 
and  hastened  to  her  relief,  by  saying, — 

"  But,  Father,"  (for  neither  of  them  hesitated 
a  moment  to  use  that  endearing  title  to  one  who 
was,  indeed,  the  only  liither  they  had  ever 
known), — "  Father.insteadofthese  dry  discussions 
and  musty  arguments,  which  do,  to  be  sure, 
put  one  in  mind  of  old  times,  and  learning 
lessons,  and  writing  themes,  and  so  forth,  —  1 
thought  to  have  heard  before  this  a  long  romancs 
of  interesting  adventures.  Did  those  wicked  men 
—  for  wicked  1  still  will  call  them  in  spite  of  alt 
you  can  say  in  their  behalf — did  they  lock  yon 
up  in  a  damp  dungeon,  with  the  walls  creeping 
with  lizards,  and  snails,  and  all  those  other 
horrible  things  that  books  are  full  of?  Really,  if 
you  have  not  got  a  good  story  to  toll  about  yoor 
imprisonment,  you  have  had  it  all  for  nothing, 
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and  might  just  as  well  have  stayed  at  home  with 
m  all  the  while." 

''No,  no,  silly  child!"  said  the  old  man, 
Ibndly  patting  her  cheek  ;  **  you  are  just  the  same 
wild,  foolish  Rose  as  ever.  I  told  you  that  I  was 
treated  very  kindly." 

**  Well,  then,  I  say  it  was  very  stupid  of  them, 
and  of  you,  too !  I  would  not  give  a  pin  to  go  to 
prison  to  be  treated  kindly, — I  could  be  that 
any  where.  And  if  one  is  so  lucky  as  to  have  an 
adventure  in  one's  life,  it  ought  to  be  something 
hmiible  enough  to  be  talked  about  for  ever  after- 
wards ;  **  and  she  looked,  with  malicious  roguery,  at 
Katharine,  who  blushed  deeply  and  turned  away. 

"Come,"  continued  the  laughing  girl,  who, 
by  this  time^  had  quite  recovered  her  usual 
spirits — never  long  depressed,  **if  you  have 
nothing  else  to  relate,  tell  me,  at  least,  what 
yon  did  when  they  opened  your  dungeon  doors 
and  restored  you  to  your  liberty.  I  suppose, 
like  a  true  knight — you  know  there  are  knights 
ecderiastical — yon  swore  yourself  immediately  to 
the  service  of  the  distressed  damsels  you  had  left 
behind  you  ?  " 

'*  I  set  out  immediately  for  Hull." 

**  Well,  but  who  gave  you  a  horse  ?  " 

"  I  walked." 

"Walked!  What,  all  that  way?  And  a 
man  of  your  years  ? " 
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"Assuredly,  my  love!  I  had  no  olher 
conveyance." 

"Now,  filiame  upon  them,  a  set  of  heartless 
cursi  Tliere,  hold  your  tongue,  Father;  you 
sha'ii't  say  a  word  in  their  defuiice.  I  hate  tbem  ! 
— and  1  will  hate  them  I  and  you  shall  not  prevent 
ine.  To  keep  an  old  man  like  you,  for  I  don't 
know  how  long,  in  confineinent  for  notbin|^  at  all ; 
and  then,  when  they  are  obliged  to  release  hint, 
to  do  it  by  turning  him  out  into  the  streets  to 
find  his  way  home  as  he  can!  Oh!  fie,  fie, 
fie  upon  them!  —  I  remember  you  rode  there. 
What  Kate  says  is  quite  true,  —  they  take  a  great 
deal  more  pains  to  get  a  man  into  prison  than  to 
let  him  out  again!" 

"  But,  Rose,  my  love " 

"  No,  no,  I  'il  not  hear  one  word  in  iheir 
favour,  so  go  on  without  them.  Well,  when  yon 
reached  Hull  1  suppose  we  were  gone." 

"  You  were  so,  my  child,  and,  as  they  told 
me,  to  London.  I  followed  you  there,  but  could 
gain  no  tidings  of  you ;  and  from  that  hour  to  this 
I  have  spent  in  a  restless  search  for  my  dear  ones, 
wandering  all  over  the  country,  walking  in  the 
summer's  sun  and  the  winter's  snow  by  day,  and 
begging  a  meal  or  a  shelter  by  night  from  any 
religious  house,  or  cottage,  or  hovel,  that  would 
afi'ord  them  to  me :  fool-sore  and  weary, 
yet  always  supported  by  ihe  hope  that  1  mi 
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length  find  my  little  ones ;  and  have  I  not  found 
them?  Am  I  not  here?  And  are  we  not  all  happy 
again? 

Rose's  eyes  swam  with  tears.  She  folded  her 
arms  round  the  devoted  old  man's  neck,  and  im- 
printed on  his  pale  cheek  with  her  soft  lips  such 
a  warm  and  hearty  kiss,  as  any  younger  man 
would  have  joyfully  parted  with  half  the  years  of 
his  remaining  life  to  obtain;  while  Katharine 
took  both  his  hands  in  hers  and  pressed  them  to 
her  heart  with  an  affection  that,  for  a  moment, 
forgot  there  was  still  another  in  the  world  who 
loved  her  at  least  as  well.  Yet  her  heart  was 
heavy,  for  she  thought  how  grievously  she  must 
soon  distress  that  dear  friend. 

The  sisters  had  then  their  own  little  history  to 
relate,  from  the  period  of  the  good  old  priest's 
separation  from  them  ;  including  their  flight  from 
Hull,  their  residence  at  Welby  Hall,  and,  at  last, 
their  sudden  disappearance  from  thence. 

But  here  they  stumbled  upon  a  difficulty,  as 
they  came  to  the  reasons  their  guardian  had  as- 
signed for  their  removal ;  and  they  paused  and 
looked  doubtingly  at  each  other,  uncertain  how  to 
proceed.  They  made  an  effort  to  leap  over  the 
rough  ground,  but  this  their  auditor  would  not 
allow ;  all  was  too  interesting  to  him,  for  a  word 
to  be  omitted. 

"Yet,  my  loves,"  he  cried,  "  I  still  cannot 
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understand  what  motive  conld  have  led  Sir 
Richard  to  so  sudden  a  resolution, — to  the 
abandonuicnt  of  his  trade,  too  !" 

"  There  are  few  persons,  Fatlier,  who  can 
understand  Sir  Richard's  motives." 

"  Very  true,  Katharine ;  but  still  he  generally 
offers  some,  whether  real  or  false.  Did  he  not 
in  this  case  '. " 

"  Indeed,  I  fear  for  Sir  Richard  Waring  at 
any  lime  to  oHer  reasons  for  hia  actions  is  butio 
volunteer  a  gratuitous  falsehood.  I  never  dare 
believe  him.  However,  as  I  was  telling  yon,  we 
set  off  at  night  with  the  greatest  secrecy " 

"  Yes,  yes — but,  my  dear  child,  you  forget  you 
have  not  now  answered  ray  question.  Did  he  not 
assign  any  motive  ?" 

There  was  no  escaping  such  pertinacity  m 
this,  and  Katharine  was  compelled  to  answe 

"  He  did." 

'•  i  thought  so.     And  pray  what  was  iti" 

"  He  said,"  replied  Katharine,  colooring 
deeply,  '*  that  we  were  suspected  of  having 
adopted  some  opinions  contrary  to  those  held 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that " 

"What!  heresy?"  cried  the  Father,  starting 
with  horror — "Merciful  Heaven  !  Snrely  nothing 
can  match  the  wickedness  of  that  daring  man' 
But  do  not  fear,  my  precious  ones;  no  one  will 
believe  the  slanderous  tale,  who  knows  that  i  was 
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f  Toor  instractor  from  your  earliest  childhood.  In- 
deed, why  should  I  be  surprised,  when  lie  laid  the 
same  charge  even  ou  me  myself.  It  is  a  dreadfiil 
suspicion ;  but  I  fear  religion  itself  is  sometimes 
made  a  cloak  in  these  awful  times,  under  which 
the  worst  passions  of  a  wicked  nature  seek  to 
indulge  Ifaemselyes." 

"  I  fear  it  is,  indeed,"  replied  Katharine,  with 
ft  meaning  Brmness,  that  made  the  old  man  start; 
for  be  did  not  know  that  he  had  thought  aloud. 

"Go  on  with  your  story,  child,"  he  said, 
faarriedly  ;  "  I  interrupted  you." 

Ohedient  to  his  wish  the  maiden  proceeded, 
and  kll  went  on  very  smoothly  till  she  came  to 
her  own  adventure  by  the  sea-side.  But  here  a 
new  difficulty  sprang  up.  She  had  unfortunately 
given  oyer  the  practice  of  confession  just  at  that 
period  of  life  when  it  is  most  needed;  and  she 
now  felt  an  invincible  repugnance  to  resume  it. 
But  when  Rose,  always  ready  for  mischief,  said 
«he  knew  all  about  it,  and  would  tell  it  herself, 
Katharine  eagerly  caught  the  words  from  her  lips, 
and  began  loosely  to  relate  the  circumstances  of 
her  solitary  stroll  under  the  rocks. 

As  she  went  on,  however,  she  was  soon  car- 
ried away  by  the  interest  of  the  recital,  and  grew 
animated  and  graphic  as  she  depicted  the  terrors 
H^  of  the  threatening  heavens,  and  her  own  fears,  as 
H    ahe  endeavoured  to  find  a  place  of  shelter.    She 
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then  described  the  anfii)  peal  wbicb  broke  above 
Iier  head,  and  the  shattered  fragments  of  rock 
which  rolled  cras,hiug  down  on  all  sides  of  b«r, 
and  a  piece  of  which  struck  her  eenseless  to  ibe 
ground.  She  said  "the  rest  was  on!^  the  va^e 
recollection  of  a  balf-consciouB  mind.  She  re- 
membered that  the  whole  sea  appeared  rolling;  on 
to  devour  her,  and  then  she  wns  lifted  from  the 
groond  in  a  man's  arms,  who  began  with  despe- 
rate strength  to  climb  the  perpendicular  ditf, 
Tberc  was  a  mad  confusion  of  thunders  above, 
and  roaring  waters  below,  and  driving,  rushing 
winds,  and  slipping  feet,  and  swaying,  stsggeriogf 
insecurity  ;  while  their  height  grew  every  moment 
more  dizzy,  and  her  heart  sickened  at  the  aspect 
of  approaching  destruction .  At  length ,  the  struggle 
ended,  and  they  stood  on  firm  and  level  ground  ; 
and  then  her  sense  left  her  again,  and  she  remem- 
bered no  more, — for  some  time:" — and  there 
she  closed  her  recital. 

Father  Lawrence  bad  been  listening  with 
breathless  and  gasping  interest;  and  when  she 
paused,  lie  eagerly  inquired, — 

"  And  who — who  was  your  blessed  prcserTerf 
Tell  me  his  name,  that  1  may  add  it  to  my  prayers 
to  the  last  moment  of  my  life." 

"  It  xvas  Walter  Armistead,"  Katharine 
answered,  with  an  unsteady  voice. 

"  Bless  him!    Every  blessing  of  hearen  and 
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^rtb  b€  upon  his  head  for  this!  —  the  nobte  —  the 
|t»ve  young  man!"  cried  the  Father,  wilh  en- 
ftaeiasiD.  "Yet,  oh,  children!"  he  added,  check- 
ing himself,  "  is  it  not  a  fearful  —  is  it  not  an 
•iwful  thing,  that  hotb  he  and  his  truly  excellent 
ind  admirable  mother  are  still,  by  their  own  wil- 
Inlness,  outcasts  from  the  faith,  and  beyond  the 
'p«le  of  salvation ! " 

"Who  says  so?"  cried  Katharine,  proudly. 
'"  Who  dares  to  say  so?" 

"  Nay,  my  dear  child,  we  must  not  talk  of 
ttftring.  Such  is  the  decision  of  the  Church,  which 
iMUinot  err." 

"  Tbe  Church!"  replied  the  maiden,  indig- 
nantly. "  Let  the  Church  look  well  to  her  own 
salvation,  before  she  dares  presume  lo  deny  it  to 
the  most  faithful  and  trusting  servants  of  her 
Master!" 

"Katharine! — child!  You  frighten  me  with 
these   bold  words,"   said  the  old   man,  turning 

►|wle.  "Even  a  heretic  could  scarce  say  more 
than  this." 
"  Indeed,  Father!  Then  heresy  is  a  much 
more  innocent  thing  than  it  is  represented.  If 
to  love  those  who  dearly  love  their  Redeemer's 
name,  and  to  believe  that  those  who  trust  ia 
his  merits,  and  strive  to  do  his  will,  receive  his 

&Tour,  —  if  this  is  heresy,  then,  indeed,  I  am  a 

— ay,  and  you,  loo,  dear  Faiber," 
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"  My  child  —  my  precious  child!  we  most  not 
argue  thus.  It  appears,  I  coniesB,  reasonable 
and  true,  yet  it  is  but  one  of  the  devices  of  the 
Evil  One  for  our  destruction.  The  blessed  Church 
stands  in  our  path  —  the  one  and  only  inter- 
preter,—  and  this  cannot  be  deceived,  for  it  is 
infallible." 

"And  by  what  plea?"  cried  Katharine,  who, 
finding  herself  fairly  involved  in  the  ailment, 
resolved  to  carry  it  through  now,  at  any  cost. 
"  Where  is  her  charter?  I  do  not  find  it  in  the 
Sacred  Volume.  Shall  1  then,  when  that  Book  is 
in  my  hand,  and  when  its  clear  and  solemn  de- 
clarations, its  warnings,  its  threatenings,  and  its 
promises,  force  their  way  deep  into  the  convictions 
of  my  soul, — shall  I  venture  to  close  my  heart 
against  them,  and,  turning  to  man,  draw  my  water 
from  his  weak  vessel  of  earth,  rejecting  the  living 
fountain  that  runs  so  freely  for  my  useT  Surelj  I 
dare  not." 

"Child — child!"  said  the  priest,  rather  sternly, 
"you  are  already  shewing  the  fruits  of  that  per- 
nicious desire  of  private  judgment  which  the 
Church  so  wisely  forbids.  Katharine,  you  have 
been  reading;  you  must  read  no  more." 

"  Father,  a  voice  far  more  imperative  tells  me 
I  must  read  I  If  the  dearest  and  the  wisest  friend 
I  possessed  should  write  to  me  instructions  for 
my  guidance,  could  1  be  satisfied  never  to  look 
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upon  his  letter,  bnt  to  have  it  taken  from  me,  and 
iti  eontentt  but  told  me  by  another  ?  I  would  not 
tnst  a  commonication  of  yours,  dear  Father,  with 
ndi  disregard, — shall  I  then  God's?" 

^  But  if  it  were  my  own  desire  that  you 
should  so  receive  my  words  ?  " 

•'Then  I  would  require  your  own  authority 
for  it.  I  would  not  take  another's  assertion.  I 
would  expect  that  your  first  words  should  be: 
•  Though  I  write  this  to  you,  I  forbid  you  to  read 
it.  GHye  it  to  such  or  such  an  one,  and  let  him 
tell  yon  what  I  have  said.'  I  should,  indeed,  think 
this  unreasonable  and  strange,  but  still,  as  it  was 
yoor  desire,  I  would  obey  it.  And  let  the  Church 
shew  me  a  similar  command  in  the  Word  of  God, 
mud  I  will  then  as  readily  yield  it  up  to  her,  and 
reoeive  it  only  from  her  lips." 

••  You  have  sharpened  your  wit,  Katharine, 
while  mine  has  been  growing  dull  with  age,  per- 
haps a  little  with  sorrow,  too ;  and  I  will  not  say 
that  I  can  answer  every  difficulty  as  quickly  as 
your  younger  fancy  can  propose  it.  But,  O  my 
dear  child,  be  very  careful  how  you  suffer  that 
yonthful  boldness  to  strive  at  overturning  what 
has  for  so  many  centuries  been  held  admitted  by 
aU  the  wise  and  good." 

"  Not  all,  Father." 

*•  Well,  well,  perhaps  not  all,"  said  the  gentle 
old  man;  **  I  will  not  say  that  there  may  not  have 
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been  both  good  and  wise  men  of  other  creeds. 
But  these  are  the  few  and  scanty  exceptions.  Hkt 
R189B — the  multitude  have  always  beenwitb  tu," 
"  Alas,  Father !  —  number  does  not  pros* 
truth.  There  were  four  hundred  and  fiAy  priests 
of  Baal  when  there  stood  up  but  one  Elijah." 

"That  IB  an  ungracious  illustration,  Kath&rine, 
to  apply  lo  the  instructor  of  your  childhood,"  said 
the  priest,  while  his  lip  quivered  with  a  feeling  of 
wounded  affection. 

"  No,  no,  dear  Father  I-awrence,  you  know  I 
did  not  speak  of  you,"  cried  his  pupil,  foodly 
throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck ;  "  you  are  my 
best,  my  dearest,  my  most  valued  friend,  my 
very  pattern  of  all  virtue,  and  honesty,  and 
goodness!  I  spoke  of  others;  and  yet,  perhaps, 
it  was  a  foolish  speech.  Foi^ive  it,  dear  Father! 
—  forgive  me!" 

"  I  do  forgive  you,  my  eweet  child,"  said  the 
old  man,  kissing  her.  "  But  let  it  teach  you,  my 
love,  the  dauger  of  these  new  opinions,  to  sup- 
port which,  you  are  driven  to  seize  on  eTery 
argument  you  can  find,  till  you  do  not  perceive 
where  they  lead  you.  See,  they  have  already 
made  you  call  your  poor  old  friend  a  priest  of 
Baal!" 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed  1" 

"Well,  I  will  say  no  more  about  it,  Kathsr 
rine;   only  be  contented,  my  precious  ones,  to 
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toUow  die  difectione  of  that  Chareh  that  has 
Wen  rafficient  for  the  salvation  of  all  your  prede- 
oeeson.  Thii  is  unspeakably  for  your  interest 
too;  for  while  she  gives  you  all  the  advantages 
ef  her  truth,  she,  at  the  same  time,  frees  you  from 
all  responribility,  if  it  were  possible  she  could 
instmet  you  in  error.  She  compels  your  obedi- 
iBBce,  and  takes  upon  herself  the  sin  (not  to  speak 
irreverently)  if  she  has  taught  you  wrong/* 

**  That  is  an  awful  risk  for  one  created  being 
to  nndertake  for  another;  and  I  do  not  find  it 
recorded  in  the  Scripture^  that  the  Grreat  Judge 
wfll  accept  that  plea  from  those  who  have  obeyed 
tiie  will  of  others  in  opposition  to  their  own  clear 
sense  of  right  and  duty." 

**Tliere  lies  the  error,  my  child,  of  those 
modem  schismatics.  They  expect  to  find  in  the 
one  Book  all  that  is  needful  for  them,  disregard- 
ii^  entirely  the  holy  traditions  of  the  Church, 
which  supply  so  much  that  is  wanting  there." 

''Yet,  Father,  I  have  always  feared  the  author- 
ity of  these,  since  I  read  the  reproach  to  the  unbe- 
liering  Jews,  that  they  had  *  made  the  Word  of 
QisA  of  none  efiect  by  their  traditions.'  In  their 
Tcry  nature  how  liable  to  error  must  those  things 
be  which  have  but  passed  from  man  to  man! 
How  unworthy  to  be  placed  as  of  equal  authority 
beside  the  written  Word,  dictated  directly  by  the 
inspiration  of  God ! " 
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"Katharine  —  Katharine!  you  do  but  prove 
^e  wiadom  of  the  Church  inclosing  thatVolame 
from  the  eyes  of  uninstructed  readere,  since  even 
you  do  but  open  iu  stores  to  search  for  weapons 
with  which  you  may  wound  the  bosom  of  the 
mother  that  nurtured  you." 

"  He,  Father,  who  dares  not  trust  his  adver- 
sary with  arms  shews  that  he  knows  himself  to 
be  vulnerable.  If  your  Church  possess,  indeed, 
the  strength  she  boasts,  she  need  fear  no  usanit; 
and  she  acts  unwisely  in  this  jealous  precsation, 
whose  only  effect  can  be  to  expose  herself  to 
grievous  suspicion." 

"To  what  suspicion,  child?" 

Katharine  paused  a  moment  irresolute;  wk) 
then  answered  in  a  low  voice,  and  blushing  at 
her  own  hardihood, — 

"  To  the  suspicion  that  if  men  read  that  Book 
she  dares  not  trust  them  with,  she  knows  they 
would  iind  there  her  superstitions  denouBC«di 
ber  assumptions  overthrown,  and  her  erron  «i- 
poeed,  in  every  pagel" 

"Presumptuous,  daring  girl!"  cried  the  oU 
man,  in  a  voice  which  trembled  with  contlicttDg 
tinotions.  "Can  I  believe  my  senses T  Is  it 
Katharine — is  it  the  child  of  my  aSectioos,  of  my 
ceres,  of  my  instructions, —  is  it  my  once  angelic 
Katharine,  who  can  now  dare  speak  such  bU»- 
pbemies  as  these?" 
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^'Blasplieiiiiail"  echoed  the  niaideii»  with  a 
Jbsk  of  lofty  indignatioD.  «'  Shell  thie  proud 
iiamirii  then  riTtl  her  Master!  Shall  she  lift 
h&t  daring  head  up  to  his  lerelt  while  she  Tiolates 
km  doctrines  and  conceals  his  word  lest  her  guilt 
•honld  be  found  out  7  Shall  she  erect  herself  into 
niithar  Grod,  and  call  it  blasphemy  to  question  of 
ker  doings?  Father/'  she  cried ,  earnestly,  while 
Ae  laid  upon  his  arm  a  hand  that  trembled  with 
tfie  excitement  that  now  urged  her  fbrwardi — 
^  Father,  you  have  led  me  on  to  withdraw  the 
irei],  which,  for  your  sake,  I  would  have  kept 
longer  closed.  But  it  is  now  too  late, — you  see 
me  as  I  am.  I  have  severed  myself  from  this 
ftreign  despotism  that  calls  itself  a  Church:  I 
have  done  thb,  not  on  account  of  subtle  points 
of  faith  in  which  I  know  my  weak  judgment 
migfat  easily  be  deceived;  but  I  have  tried  her 
by  the  very  rule  of  Him  I  serve — by  her  fruits  I 
hare  known  her.  His  Gospel  is  a  gospel  of 
peace,  of  forbearance,  and  of  love, — her  practice 
18  a  practice  of  war,  of  persecution,  and  of  hatred. 
.  He  threatens  the  terrors  of  his  indignation  on 
thoae  who  shall  despise  the  least  of  his  flock, — 
•he  imprisons,  tortures,  and  murders  those  whose 
latest  dying  cry  still  calb  upon  their  Saviour's  name. 
They  prove  their  faith  by  praying  in  their  agonies 
fisr  mercy  and  forgiveness  on  their  persecutors, — 
she  hears  their  words,  and,  lest  the  prayer  should 
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"prove  effectual,  hurries  away  to  the  commisgiua 
of  new  guilt  to  tiink  herself  beyond  ihe  reach  of 
pardon.  Throughout  this  desolated  land  the  air 
rings  with  the  shrieks  of  Chriittian  men — ay,  and 
of  women  too, —  the  waters  are  red  with  tfa«ir 
blood,  the  air  is  misty  with  their  aahes  ;  and  it  is 
all  her  work !  It  is  for  this  I  shrink  from  ber 
comiiiunion ;  I  denounce  her  as  the  scandal  and 
the  enemy  of  religion  ;  I  reject  her — I  fling  her 
from  me,  and  cast  off  her  polluting  touch  with 
horror  and  disgust  1" 

"  Hold  !  —  stop  !  —  Katharine  ! — my  child  !" 
shrieked  the  tremhling  priest,  who  had  been 
gasping  with  wordless  terror  during  this  passion- 
ate out-pouring;  "She  is  mad!  Rose,  speak  to 
her!  —  I  cannot." 

"  Nor  I  neither,  Father,  I  am  sure,"  answered 
Rose,  crying ;  "  for  all  Katharine  says  appears  to 
me  very  reasonable  and  true." 

"  What !  are  you  lost  loo  ? "  the  old  man  cried, 
in  a  voice  of  despair.  Then,  clasping  his  hands, 
he  raised  them  wildly  to  heaven ;  and  the  next 
moment,  sinking  on  his  knees,  he  buried  his  face, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  eileai,  ferment  prayer. 

"Think  not,  Father,  that  we  have  not  aleo 
prayed,"  said  Katharine,  gently,  while  the  lean 
ran  fast  down  her  cheeks,  though  the  firmness  of 
her  purpose  remained  unchanged.  But  be  did 
not  answer  her. 
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:      Ak  Imgik  liefose,  and,  though  hk  fiuse  worked 
\coaTiiki¥ely»  his  Toioe  was  tolarably  oalm,  as  he 


hi  **  It  k  enough.  It  is  all  ended  now.  I  have 
^l^ved  them  too  well,  and  this  is  my  deserved 
rpuushment.  My  children  now  shrink  shadder- 
.iog  from  my  sight.** 

^  No,  no,  dear  Father/'  cried  both  at  once,  as 
they  dung  fondly  round  him.  ''We  love  you 
better — more  dearly  than  ever." 

But  he  neither  heeded  nor  heard  their  words. 
His  spirit  was  stricken,  and  all  his  outward  sense 
was  dead. 

'*  And  this  was  the  hope  that  led  me  on," 
he  continued,  speaking,  not  to  them,  but  to 
himself; — '*  this  was  the  thought  that  supported 
me  through  all  those  months  of  weary  travel, 
through  hunger  and  fatigue,  through  heat  and 
cold,  through  want  and  disappointment. — This! 
— Farewell,  my  children.  The  blessing  of  the 
Mighty  One  be  upon  you,  and  guide  you,  and 
preserve  you.  An  old  man's  blessing  will  do  you 
no  harm,  though  you  will  despise  it  and  scoff  at 
it  now. 

**  Father,  what  would  you  do  ?  You  shall 
aot  leave  us.  You  shall  not  cast  us  off,  Father 
•—you  shall  not!  Your  blessing  shall  still  be 
upon  us,  morning  and  night,  to  the  latest  day 
that  you  are  left  to  give  or  we  to  receive  it ;  for 

m2 
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there  lives  not  on  the  earth  the  being  whose 
blessing  is  so  precious  to  u8  aa  yours.  Come, 
come,  dear  Father  Lawrence." 

With  gentle  violence  they  forced  him  back  to 
his  seat,  and  strove  by  every  art  that  affection 
could  suggest  to  win  him  back  to  peace,  but  wiih 
litlle  success.  The  blow  had  been  struck,  and 
the  spirits  of  age  are  not  like  those  of  yonth ; — 
their  elasticity  is  gone  ;  and  eren  when  the  pn«> 
sure  is  removed,  the  feeble  mind  lacks  vigour  to 
recover  its  former  tone. 

He  eat  and  looked  at  them  by  turns,  and 
sighed  heavily,  and  passed  his  hand  over  hj^ 
cold  brow,  and  looked  again — while  all  lie  said 
was, — 

"My  children  —  my  poor  children  I  They 
are  heretics,  and  1  —  1  am  a  priest  of  the  holy 
Church ! " 

"Oh,  Father!"  cried  Katharine;  "dismiu 
these  words  of  men,  which  only  lead  to  misejy 
and  contention ;  and  think,  instead,  how  closely 
we  are  Still  united  in  one  bond.  Say  that  we 
differ  on  some  points  of  discipline  or  of  belief, 
where  each  is  sincere  in  his  own  opiniun,  founded 
on  his  best  judgment,  and  where  He  alone  who 
knows  all  things  can  decide  which  is  right;  — 
still  have  we  not  one  common  hope,  one  trust, 
one  Saviour,  one  God '(" 

"  Then  whj  not  be  one  again  in  all  things  !~ 
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'Cried  tbe  priott,  with  a  sudden  eagerness  that 
roued  hia.  firom  his  stupor.  **  If  you  do  love  me 
stilly  do  not  break  my  heart,  for  I  feel  that  my 
dettdurblow  is  struck.  But  it  is  not  yet  too  late. 
JLet  «s  uasay  all  the  wretchedness  of  this  night — 
bt  us  forget  it,  and  be  happy  again.  You  will 
not  repent  it.  Oh,  children !  could  you  but  know 
how  I  have  loved  you,  what  I  have  suffered  for 
yoo,  how  my  very  life  has  been  wrapped  up  in 
yours,  how  I  have  watched  over  you,  how  I  have 
prayed  for  you — in  in&ncy,  in  girlhood,  in  wo- 
manhood,— how  you  have  been  the  light  of  my 
^es  and  the  pride  of  my  heart,  how  the  thought 
of  you  has  been  my  comfort  under  every  trouble,-^ 
the  thought  of  you,  as  of  the  blessings  that  should 
cheer  my  departure  and  smooth  my  bed  of  death, 
-^ob !  if  you  could  but  know  this,  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  yourselves  kill  me !  Look,  children, 
I  will  kneel  to  you — nay,  you  shall  not  prevent 
me.  See,  I  do  kneel  to  you  to  implore  you  not 
to  forsake  the  faith  for  which  your  &ther  suf- 
fered,—  the  fi&ith  in  which  your  sainted  mother 
died!  Dear  children,  hear  me!  Let  an  old 
man's  tears  move  you.  You  are  not  bard  of 
heart — you  are  all  gentleness  and  goodness,  and 
you  will  yield." 

*' Father!"  said  Katharine,  as  soon  as  ber 
choking  sobs  permitted  ber  utterance ;  '*  1  did 
not  think  my  life  could  have  contained  a  trial 
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like  thiB.  Ask  for  that  life — bid  me  lay  it  down 
for  you — bid  me  sacrifice  every  joy  and  lmppine«s 
of  earth,  and,  for  your  sake,  I  will  do  it  cheer- 
fully I  But  do  not  ask  more — do  not  ask  what  1 
must  not  give.  Remember  who  it  was  who  said, 
'  That  he  who  loved  father  or  mother  more  than 
Him  was  unworthy  of  Him.'  Oh,  Father  !  do  not 
seek  to  make  me  unworthy  of  my  Lord  !" 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  the  good  man,  rising;  "I 
will  no  the  his  rival.  I  will  urge  you  no  more." 
So  saying,  he  sank  listless  and  exhausted  on  the 
seat. 

"Come,  my  dear  friend, —  and,  in  aSection 
and  tenderness  still  my  father,"  said  Katharine, 
fondly  taking  his  hand  ;  "  do  not  sink  under 
this  as  a  sorrow.  We  are  not  divided.  Your 
children  are  not  such  bigots  as  to  call  your  creed 
unholy,  or  its  professors  accursed,  because  they 
shrink  from  the  crimes  of  your  rulera ;  and  your 
kind  heart,  1  know,  would  never  visit  with 
anathemas,  and  persecution  by  fire  and  sword, 
a  conscientious  and  honest  difference  of  belief. 
Leave,  then,  these  wicked  and  blood-thirsty  men 
lo  find  their  own  excuse;  and,  if  they  should 
urge  tlieir  faith,  fling  back  the  slander  indig- 
uuntly  upon  them,  and  tell  them  what  your  own 
conscience  and  your  generous  nature  dictate. 
Tell  them  what  you  have  yourself  felt  to  be  true 
—  what  you  expressed  only  an  hour  ago — that  la 
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tiw9e  ftwful  timet  holy  religion  is  but  made  a 
dottk  under  which  the  worst  passions  of  an  evil 
nature  seek  to  indulge  themselves.  I  know  your 
keart,  Father — I  know  your  gentle  soul — I  know 
tint  it  has  shrunk  and  shuddered  at  these  atro- 
cities which  stain  this  unhappy  age  with  suffer* 
iagj  such  as  none  but  Christians  ever  have  en- 
dured, and  none  but  heathens,  while  persecuting 
Christians,  ever  yet  inflicted !  Perhaps  my  own 
tnni,  too,  may  soon  arrive,  and  will  you  then  still 
jnttify  the  men  you  shall  see  torture  and  destroy 
your  own  fond,  loving  Katharine?  No, — your 
Tery  instinct  would  condemn  them  then,  and 
shall  not  your  judgment  now  ?" 

"Child — child!  why  will  you  torture  me 
thus?"  the  old  man  cried,  in  agony.  "  Do  you 
think  I  have  no  heart — do  you  think  I  cannot 
fieel  for  all  the  miserable  beings  who  daily  sink 
before  the  sternness  of  this  terrible  chastening  ?  I 
do  feel  for  them,  Katharine, — I  have  felt  and 
auffered  for  them  more  than  I  ever  thought 
should  have  been  told  to  human  ear.  Their 
blood  has  lain  a  weight  upon  my  soul,  —  their 
cries  have  woke  me  from  my  sleep  in  the  mid- 
h%ht, — their  spectres  have  met  me  wherever  I 
turned.  The  thought  of  their  sufferings  has  eaten 
into  my  heart,  and  shortened  the  remnant  of  my 
days, — for  this  emaciated  body  has  not  grown 
ihus  feeble  and  wasted  from  weariness  and  toil 
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alone,  but  grief,  child — inward,  secret  grief,  and 
wretcliedness  for  them.  My  very  feith  luu  beon 
shaken.  I  have  wept  for  them — I  have  prayed  for 
them.  I  would  have  given  my  own  life  —  a 
wretched,  worthless  price,  indeed  —  but  1  would 
have  given  it  cheerfully  :  yes.  Heaven  is  my  wit- 
ness, I  would  joyfully  have  died  myself  to  save 
the  meanest  of  them!  And  why  have  I  endured 
all  this  agony  ?  Not  from  any  selfish  reproaches, 
for  I  had  no  part  in  their  destruction ;  1  never 
breathed  a  word,  nor  did  an  act,  to  the  prejudice 
of  created  being.  But  it  was  for  my  Church 
1  trembled ;  —  I  shuddered  at  her  zeal, — I  dreaded 
lest  she  had  exceeded  her  bounds  of  duty, 
and  should  be  heaping  up  wrath  for  herself.  It 
was  in  vain  1  told  myself  she  could  not  err. 
The  human  feeling  was  too  strong  for  me,  for  1 
am  but  a  weak  and  feeble  servant,  fit  only  to 
convey  messages  of  peace  and  mercy,  and  shriiik- 
ing  front  the  performance  of  a  harsh  and  angry 
duly.  Oh,  that  I  might  be  released  I  for  I  am  a 
wretched  man,  and  have  fallen  upon  miserable 
days ! " 

Deeply  moved  by  the  sight  of  this  painful 
struggle  between  strong  natural  humanity  and  a 
mistaken  sense  of  duty  which  endeavoured  to 
submit  in  blind  approval  of  the  cruel  practices  of 
others,  the  sislers  directed  all  their  efforts  to 
support  aud  restore  their  venerable  friend. 
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« Comet  dear  Father,  let  us  endeavour  to 
forget  these  miseries^  which  we  have  no  power  to 
ffdiBTe.  We  must  return  to  our  old  occupationB,— 
tra  will  read  together,  walk  together,  talk  to- 
gether, ay,  and  even  argue  together,  if  you  will. 
Yoa  know  you  love  an  argument.  I  will  not  hold 
€Nit   any   hope   of  your   converting   us,   but   I 

R 

think," — and  Katharine's  sweetest  smile  shone 
through  her  still  glistening  eyes — *'  I  think  that, 
one  way  or  other,  our  opinions  will  be  more  alike 
before  long." 

*^  No,  no,  child,"  said  the  priest,  mournfully 
shaking  his  head.  *'  I  understand  your  mean- 
ii^,  but  I  am  now  too  old  to  learn  another 
creed.  The  Church  that  I  have  served  for  nearly 
fourscore  years  must  be  still  my  mistress  to  the 
end.  I  cannot  change  now,  though  there  are 
many  things  that  pass  my  weak  understanding. 
I  have  but  one  desire  touching  this  world,  and 
that  is  the  strong  wish  to  leave  it.  My  course 
is  accomplished,  and  if  it  be  not  with  joy,  I  should 
still  be  ungrateful  to  complain.  I  have  found 
you,  my  children,  well, — may  you  be  happy,  too ! 
I  have  nothing  more  to  live  for.  There  was,  in- 
deed, a  hope  that  cheered  and  carried  me  on 
through  all  my  troubles — the  hope  that  I  had  yet 
a  little  oa^s  in  the  desert — a  green  spot  where  1 
should  end  my  days  in  peace.  I  have  reached  it, 
and  I  find  a  stranger,  and  one  that  is  called  an 
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enemy,  in  possession  of  the  place.  But  I  do  not 
blame  you,  my  children :  you  liave  chosen  accord- 
ing to  your  consciences,  and  we  are  all  in  the 
hands  of  a  merciful  Judge.  Perhaps,  it  is  1  wbe 
am  wrong  myself.  A  very  little  time,  anii  I  shall 
know;  hut  while  we  are  together,  let  as  live  in 
Christian  peace  and  love.  We  will  talk  no  mifffi 
of  these  things;  but  only,  as  you  say,  of  that  one 
hope  which  we  all  hold  in  common." 

He  took  a  hand  of  each  in  bis,  and  joined 
them  in  a  sacred  knot,  while  his  lips  moved  ia 
silent  prayer  above  them.  He  held  them  long — 
so  long  that  exhnusteJ  and  overwrought  nature  St 
length  gave  way.  His  head  drooped  slowly  u{Kinhia 
breast,  and  his  hard  breathing  told  that  he  slept! 

And  those  two  sat  with  their  hands  clasped  in 
his,  and  watched  him  with  the  fondest  afTectiOD, 
while  neither  moved  a  muscle,  lest  that  sleep  of 
pious  innocence  and  bodily  exhaustion  should  be 
disturbed.  !t  was  a  lovely  and  a  touching  pic- 
ture! Yet  here  were  met  those  two  opposing 
creeds,  whose  conflict  was  flUing  all  tlie  rest  of 
England  with  hatred,  misery,  and  blood !  Whence, 
then,  arose  the  difierence?  Was  it  that  these 
were  weak  in  their  convictions,  or  cold  in  their 
zeal  ?  Far  from  it.  Their  hearts  were  single  anii 
earnest  for  the  faith  they  held, — jealous  of  its 
honour,  fearless  in  its  support.  But,  whatever 
the  difference  of  the  superfitruclure,  they  felt  that 
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their  Ibandation  was  the  same ;  and  Love,  like  a 
fait  behind  stones  of  difierent  colours,  sbone 
throii^  each  with  the  same  brightness,  though 
intfa  a  varied  ray. 

But  while  the  scene  we  have  been  describing 
tras  passing  above»  counsels  of  a  very  different 
character  were  occupying  those  secretly  closeted 
below«  The  door  was  passed  with  a  stealthy, 
noiseless  step ;  the  voices  of  the  servants  grew 
low  and  whispering  as  they  moved  near  it;  a 
mystery  and  an  awe  chilled  the  precincts  of  the 
chamber ;  and  the  words  there  spoken  were  heard 
by  no  other  ears  but  those  to  which  they  were 
addressed,  and  were  to  remain  unknown  till  they 
should  be  revealed  by  their  effect. 

The  conference  lasted  long ;  and  when  it  was 
coded,  the  friar  was  conducted  to  a  room  lux- 
ariously  prepared  for  his  accommodation.  But, 
CO  entering  it,  he  glanced  with  cold  contempt 
at  the  bed  of  down,  and  turned  to  one  of  his  own 
attendants,  who,  on  receiving  a  silent  signal, 
broDght  in  a  thin  straw  pallet,  and  spread  it  in  one 
comer  on  the  floor.  A  profuse  and  noble  supper 
was  set  before  him,  but  he  instantly  motioned  it 
away,  reserving  only  a  dry  crust  of  bread  and  a 
cap  of  cold  water. 

Yet  he  would  probably  have  been  in  an  un- 
charitable error  who  should  have  suspected  this 
aa  an  occasional  ostentatious  display  of  self-mor- 
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tificBtion;  for  the  friar's  dry  and  meagre  body 
encouraged  no  belief  that  it  was  ever  nourished 
on  more  generous  food. 

He  was  one  of  those  hard,  impassive  men,  into 
whose  construction  none  of  the  softer  weaknesses 
of  nature  seem  to  enter ;  who  can  pursue,  without 
pain  or  difficulty,  whatever  course  they  mark  out 
for  themselves,  free  alike  from  the  impediments 
of  human  sympathies  or  fears;  hut  whose  virtues 
arc  austerities,  which,  if  the  judgment  can  admire, 
the  heart  can  never  love ;  and  whose  vices  stand 
out  in  such  harsh  and  unrelieved  deformity  that 
censure  itself  becomes  dread,  and  shrinks  appalled 
from  their  contemplation. 

Such  was  the  man  who  had  arrived,  or  who 
had  been  summoned  to  the  assistance  of  Sir 
Richard  Waring  in  his  present  emergency.  The 
night  advanced,  and  every  other  light  in  the 
house  was  extinguished,  but  the  friar's  lamp 
still  burned  as  brightly  as  ever ;  all  other  eyes 
in  the  house  were  closed,  but  the  friar's  were 
wakeful  as  though  it  had  still  been  noon-day; 
every  other  lip  was  silent,  but  his  still  muttered 
its  monotonous  prayers :  and  as  he  sloivly  paced 
up  and  down  his  chamber,  he  might  hare  ap- 
peared to  a  fanciful  eye  as  the  ruling  spirit  of  the 
hour,  weaving  his  secret  spells,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, should  burst  in  thunder  on  the  sleepers,  and 
strew  a  ruiu  over  the  silent  and  slumbering  earth. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

••  How  hrtn,  my  lord  ? 

Tint  it  fiffM  wen,  tbtnki  to  tbU  gtXiani  jcfoth, 

Whoie  f  tloiir  Mred  me  from  e  wretobed  deeth.''*.DoitgJa«« 

Ths  next  momiDg  the  family  at  the  farm  were 
saaembled  at  their  early  breakfast,  when  a  low 
tap  Bounded  at  the  door,  which,  a  moment  aflert 
opened,  and  the  unwelcome  face  of  Master  Ferret 
intmded  itself;  then  his  body  gradually  entered, 
and,  smiling  and  rubbing  his  hands,  he  advanced, 
though  rather  cautiously,  towards  the  table, 
with— 

**  Good  morrow.  Master  Hogwell  I  — >Oood 
morrow,  fair  mistress! — Widow,  the  same  to 
you  I — Master  Armistead,  your  servant!  I 
would  have  brought  you  a  message  from  Mistress 
Katharine  to  make  myself  more  welcome,  but  she 
]|ad  not  risen.  They  say  she  slept  badly. — He! 
li^!  he!  You  know  young  maidens  never  sleep 
iny  well  just  before  their  marriage ;  and  I  believe 
joa    are    to    be    married    to   her    very    soon. 
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arn't  yon?      Though    I    hare   not  heard  Ik 
day." 

Walter  sprang  np,  aiid»  flinging  hia  duur 
away,  turned  an  eye  of  fire  npon  the  qnettiDiicrt 
as  he  cried,— 

^<  Cease  this  impertinence,  fellow !  If  yoi 
haye  any  business  here,  deliver  yoor  message  il 
once  and  begone !  ^' 

''He!  he! — Now  don't  be  angry,  BiMv 
Walter.  I  did  not  know  you  had  taken  ^ 
management  of  the  house  already.  So,  he  oovU 
not  wait  till  he  was  married — eh!  Master  Ho(^ 
well  ?  A  funny  beginning  too,  is  not  it,  to  tarn 
out  your  landlord's  secretary? — He!  he!  he!— 
rather  foolbh,  but  never  mind.*' 

"Stuff!"  said  the  former,  groffly.  •*St 
down,  Master  Ferret.  Will  you  have  some 
breakfast  with  us?  What  will  you  take?  Sit 
down  I  say." 

"  Thank  you,  farmer ;  I  don't  care  if  I  do 
take  a  snack  with  you,  and  sit  and  chat  just  for 
balf  an  hour  or  so ; — that  is,  if  Mast^  Armislctd 
will  let  me." 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  abont  Master 
Armistead?"  cried  James  Hogwell,  in  a  passion. 
^*  I  suppose  I  am  master  of  my  own  bouse,  tod 
may  ask  who  I  like  to  sit  at  my  own  table  I  If 
other  people  go  mad  and  play  the  fool,  I  sap- 
pose   I   am  not  to  pay  the  piper!      Sit  dowB, 
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Master  Ferret,   I  say,  and   make    yonrselF  at 
home.** 

**  Thank  yon,  &rmer, — thank  you  kindly,  I 
am  rare,"  said  John,  rubbing  his  hands  with 
glee  at  finding  himself  capable  of  annoying  so 
many  people  at  once.  '*  Master  Walter,  I  will 
ait  by  you,  if  you  will  let  me.  I  remember 
we  used  not  to  be  friends  once.  Oh  dear!  oh 
dear!  how  curious  it  is  to  look  back  upon  such 
tilings  with  people  one  is  so  fond  of  now ! 
He!  he!  he!  There's  your  seat — it  had  tumbled 
.down  !    And,  now,  there's  one  for  me." 

Walter  cast  a  look  of  withering  contempt 
upon  the  secretary,  and,  turning  round,  made 
towards  the  door,  leaving  the  scarce  tasted 
fareak&st  unfinished. 

"  Oh,  stop !  stop !  Master  Walter,"  cried 
John,  springing  up  in  haste,  *'  you  must  not 
go  yet.  I  have  a  message  to  you — a  very  par- 
ticular one — that  you  must  hear.  And  it  is 
not  to  you  only,  but  to  every  body  in  the  house. 
Indeed,  it  is  to  every  body  in  the  village ;  only 
I  thought  I  would  bring  yours  myself,  because 
of  the  love  and  respect  I  bear  you.     He!  he ! 

Walter  paused  in  the  doorway.  ''Well!'* 
ke  said, ''  speak  on !" 

**  Why,  then,  my  worshipiul  master,  Sir 
Bjebard  Waring  —  oh,  he  is  a  great  man  1 
and  such  a  good  man,  tool  —  But  you  shall 
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bear.  He  is  now  honoared  with  a  Tint  from  t 
holy  friar, —  another  great  man, — Friar  F^ancif 
of  St.  Michael's.  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  of 
him ;  he  was  bom  and  reared  in  Spain,  where 
he  sucked  in  the  tme  milk  of  the  Churdi, 
and  grew  into  such  a  zealous  prop  and  pillir 
of  it,  that  the  whole  delight  of  his  life  is  to 
hunt  out  the  infectious  heredcs  who  try,  as  he 
says,  to  sap  and  mine  its  precious  foundation. 
Oh,  he  is  such  a  man!  Why,  do  you  know, 
when  they  have  got  heretics  in  a  place,  they 
borrow  him,  just  as  you  would  a  famous  terrier 
if  you  had  got  rats  in  your  house — not  to  speak 
irreverently,  as  Sir  Richard  says.  Oh,  he  is 
such  a  blessed  man!  He  will  be  sure  to  be 
canonised  and  made  a  saint  of  as  soon  as  be 
IS  dead — indeed,  I  don't  think  they  can  wait 
till  then  :  I  think  they'll  do  it  while  he  is  alire. 
I  am  sure  I  would ;  and  let  him  know  all  about 
it,  and  enjoy  it." 

"Your  message — your  message,  fellow!" 
cried  Walter,  impatiently. 

•*  Oh,  ay! — my  message  !  I  must  not  fbifet 
that,  as  you  say.  He!  he!  Why,  this  blessed 
friar,  as  I  told  you,  has  come  on  a  visit  to  my 
master.  And  so  my  master,  of  coarse,  confessed 
himself  to  him,  to  have  the  advantage  of  sock 
an  absolution  as  his  must  be.  But  the  holy  fiitr 
was  quite  shocked  to  hear  how  little  care  )md 
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;eD  of  the  souls  of  the  people  about 
d  that  they  were  left  to  do  as  they 
He  said,  nobody  could  tell  but  there 
9  heretics  among  them  —  be!  be!  —  if 
e  not  properly  tested.  And  then  how 
r  Richard  settle  it  with  his  own  soul, 
%  the  cause  of  such  pernicious  creatures 

and  strengthening  in  his  neighbour- 
d  under  his  yery  nose,  as  one  might 
:  positirely  refused  to  give  him  absolu- 
it  was  all  set  right ;  and  my  poor,  dear, 
i  master  is  quite  in  despair; — for  he 
as   man    is   Sir  Richard,   and  esteems 

Apostolic  Church    above   all   things ! 
ish  I  was  like  Sir  Richard!" 
sk, — quick,  idiot !  and  end  this  foolery  !'* 
)T   roe,  how  impatient  you  are  !     How 
:  to  come  to  the  point!     I  am  sure  I 

of  it,  and  shall  report  it  both  to  Sir 
and  to  the  holy  friar,  it  says  so  much 
zeal!" 

3r  turned  on  bis  heel  to  leave  the  house ; 
aster  Ferret,  seeing  that  he  could  tan- 
longer,  cried, — 

p.  Master  Armistead !  I  have  come  to 
it  now.  This  it  is  —  the  worshipful 
nd  the  holy  friar  have  settled  to  sum- 
ry  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  parish 
d   mass  to-morrow ;    and   those    who 
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refuse  to  come  are  to  be  seised  and  proceeded 
ugainst  without  loss  of  time.  Tke  friar  wUI 
§iQg  maes  himself;  and  he  will  keep  an  e^ 
on  all  the  congregation,  and  Judge  of  tbe 
soundness  of  their  failh  by  the  zeal  of  tb«ir 
performance.  I  warrant  me,  we  shall  have 
the  most  pious  mass  that  ex-er  was  eeen  in  this 
part  of  the  country!  He!  he!  he!  Well!  that's 
all,  Master  Walter ;  and  so,  as  you  are  Id  a 
hurry,  you  can  go  now;  —  only  mind  you  are  all 
there  to-morrow,  because  I  think  there  are  some 
will  be  there  that  will  look  out  for  you  par- 
ticularly. And  now,  farmer,  aa  you  press  me, 
I  really  will  take  a  slice  of  that  brawn,  it  looks 
eodelicions.  There — plenty,  plenly! — Thankyou. 
Only  just  a  little,  little  hit  more,  where  that 
fat  is.  There — that's  it  exactly.  And,  widow, 
I'll  lake  a  cup  of  that  ale  by  you,  if  you  please. 
— A  cup  of  that  ale,  widow  !"  he  repealed,  in  a 
louder  voice;  for  she  stood  pale  and  stupified 
at  this  new  trial,  and  had  not  heard  hb 
words, 

Walter,  in  the  meantime,  had  disappeared. 
He  had  paused  for  a  few  seconds ;  but  he  felt 
himself  too  much  stunned  by  the  intcUigeDce 
to  be  able  to  think  or  act,  or  even  to  consult 
with  his  mother,  till  his  spirits  should  be  a 
little  calmed  down  from  their  present  tumult- 
uous excitement ;   and  he  hurried  away  to  bury 
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Umsclf  in  N>Htti(le,  and  g^ve  a  icw  moments' 
^mace  to  )itg  throbbing  brain,  before  be  again 
Mtered  on  the  struggle  from  which,  it  seemed, 
•other  flight  nor  precautions  had  power  to  save 
Mb. 

•  He  tnmed  bis  steps  towards  a  small  coppice 
of  thickly-growing  trees,  and,  plunging  into  their 
riuide,  flung  himself  on  the  ground.  But  a 
Minute  after,  a  rustling  of  branches  shewed 
ihat  his  solitude  was  already  disturbed  ;  and 
lie  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  nervous  haste, 
MB  though  any  one  who  approached  him  must 
he  an  enemy,  anti  any  tracking  of  his  path  a 
'lioetile  pursuit. 

But  he  was  surprised  in  the  person  of  the 
intruder  to  recognise  his  former  friend,  Charles 
Waring,  who  had  seemed  always  hitherto  to 
bare  avoided  his  presence,  but  who  now  cor- 
■tfally  extended  his  hand  as  he  approached  him. 
^e  extended  hand,  however,  remained  un- 
grasped,  and  the  warm  greeting  was  met  with 
a  cold  and  formal  salutaiion. 

"  No,   no,   Walter,"    said   Charles,   without 

lewing   a    shadow   of  offence ;    "  this  will  not 

).     I   know  all  you   think  and  all  you  would 
yet  you  are  wroug — believe  nie  you  are. 

"Ou  think   I  have  neglected   and   avoided  you. 

confess  I  have  done   the   latter;    but  with  a 
ry  difibrent  feeling  from  neglect  or  coldness. 
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I  know  I  am  wild  and  thouglitless,  Walter, 
but  I  am  neither  heartless  nor  ungratefal," 

"  I  have  no  claim.  Master  Waring,  on  any 
feeling  so  strong  as  gratitude ;  ils  absence  reeds 
no  apologj'.  For  the  rest,  I  am  well  awarv, 
Hiat  we  meet  now  on  so  different  a  fooling 
from  that  seeming  equality  on  which  we  fir«t 
associated,  that  I  should  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  the  same  openness  of  friendahip  to  greet 
the  menial  hind  of  Penholwel  Farm,  which  wag 
8o  freely  accorded  to  the  soldier  and  gentleman 
of  Hull." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  Walter,  you  do  me  the 
grossest  injustice,  with  your  Master  Warings,  and 
your  detestable,  cold,  measured  sentences,  and 
rounded  periods,  and  formal  courtesies !  Gin 
me  your  hand,  man!"  and  he  violently  sprsng 
upon  it,  and,  seizing  it,  shook  it  with  an  energy 
that  might  almost  have  dislocated  a  moderate 
limb.  "There!  If  I  ever  give  such  a  shake 
of  the  hand  as  that  to  any  but  my  dearest 
friend,  set  me  in  the  stocks  for  a  swindler  and 
a  cheat!  And,  now,  call  me  Charles  again, 
and  put  me  on  my  defence ;  and  if  I  leave  a 
single  charge  unanswered,  shake  me  otT  as  a 
recreant,  unworthy  of  your  affection." 

"  Well,  then, — Charles,"  said  Walter,  smiling, 
"  why  have  you  avoided  me  with  such  stndied 
neglect?" 
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'*  From  profound  policy !  I  faDcied  myself  a 
ocmanmxnate  statesman  all  the  while,  and  that 
I  was  most  skilfully  counterplotting  in  fiivour  of 
ntiy  ally  against  the  general -in -chief  of  the 
eniamy's  forces.  But  a  pretty  boggle  I  appear 
to  have  made  of  it !  Like  most  temporisers,  I 
IiSTe  propitiated  no  foe,  while  I  have  very  nearly 
lost  my  friend." 

*'  But,  Charles,  this  is  only  mystification, 
which  leaves  me  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
ever." 

"  Very  true ;  so  I  must  speak  plainly.  You 
know  my  fiither — confound  it,  it  is  a  very  un- 
pleasant thing  for  a  dutiful  son  to  be  obliged 
to  talk  about  his  father  when  he  has  not  got 
any  thing  particularly  creditable  to  say  of  him ! 
-^however,  you  know  my  father  has  never  been 
Tery  partial  to  you.  Indeed,  I  believe  he  hates 
yoa  rather  worse  than  he  does  the  devil  — 
more's  the  pity.  Well,  as  soon  as  he  knew  of 
yoor  coming  here,  which  was  even  before  your 
absolute  arrival,  he  dropped  some  ugly  hints, 
which  sounded  very  dangerous ;  and  at  the 
same  time  strictly  forbade  me,  under  any  plea, 
to  hold  the  least  communication  with  you.  So 
it  came,  all  on  a  sudden,  into  my  wise  head, 
that  if  I  disobeyed  him,  I  should  only  be  con- 
sidered of  your  party,  and  every  word  of  his 
intentions  would    be  jealously  kept  from   my 
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L-ar ;  wliile,  if  I  seemingly  yielded  with  a  good 
grace,  I  should  be  thought  to  have  renounced 
all  interest  in  you,  and  might,  possibly,  be  al- 
lowed to  catch  some  stray  words  which  I  could 
string  together  for  your  service." 

"  It  was  kind — it  was  very  kind  of  you,  mjr 
dear  Charles!  Can  you  foi^ive  iiiy  ungenerous 
suspicions  1" 

"  No,  I  cannot,  —  because  1  hare  never  re- 
sented them.  And,  indeed,  in  your  case,  I 
should  have  felt  just  the  same ;  only,  I  dare 
say,  f  should  have  heen  in  a  much  greater 
passion,  and  not  half  so  easily  pacified !  How- 
ever, my  clever  scheme  was  of  little  value,  for 
the  governor  was  too  old  a  soldier,  and  too 
close,  to  be  got  round  by  a  boy  like  me,  and  I 
learned  nothing  more  than  was  equally  well 
known  lo  all  the  world.  But,  this  morniug, 
I  did,  indeed,  hear  the  most  damnable — I  beg 
your  pardon,  I  can't  help  it — the  most  infemid 

plot  that  ever Oh,  I  would  give  a  thousand 

pounds  that  he  was  not  my  futher! — How  I 
would  talk!  I  hurried  ofi'  to  let  you  know  it 
directly ;  hut  I  fancy  my  efforts  are  doomed  to 
be  all  to  no  purpose,  and  that  you  have  been 
made  acquninted  with  it  already  ;  for  I  saw 
that  sneaking  devil,  Ferret,  enter  Hogwell'a 
house  some  minutes  before  you  quitted  it,  and 
1  tracked  vou  here." 
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**  If  you  allude  to  this  general  summons  to 
their  mass  to-morrow,  I  have  indeed.*' 

*•  I  do  allude  to  that.  Need  I  tell  you  that 
it  is  only  intended  for  your  destruction  ?  You 
are  the  one  person  aimed  at  in  it.  It  is  to 
secure  your  ruin  alone  that  he  has  called  in 
-the  aid  of  this  bigot  friar, — a  bloody-minded 
scoundrel  as,  I  believe,  the  world  contains;  and 
isrho  would  hunt  his  own  father  to  the  grave, 
if  be  was  only  pointed  out  to  him  as  a  heretic ! 
They  had  a  grand  council  last  night,  in  which 

my that  is  to  say,  Sir  Richard  —  and  he  settled 

on  this  as  the  mode  of  driving  you  into  the 
toils  ;  not  that  they  might  not  have  done  it  in 
a  simpler  fashion,  but  because  this,  it  appears, 
is  secundum  artem — the  established  first  step  of 
that  bloodhound  course  which  is  always  followed 
up  to  the  death.  And  now,  Walter,  what  do 
you  decide  on?  There  is  still  a  means  of  pre- 
sent safety — by  yielding;  for  this  friar  is  honest 
In  his  way,  and  if  you  publicly  profess  yourself 
H  member  of  his  Church,  he  will  be  satisfied, 
and  he  will  trouble  you  no  further.  He  has  no 
spleen  against  any  but  heretics,  and  is  quite 
incapable  of  entering  into  Sir  Richard*s  views ; 
with  which,  of  course,  under  such  circum- 
stances, he  is  not  trusted.  He  is  at  present 
your  most  immediate  peril.  Are  you  prepared 
to  remove  him  by  this  sacrifice!" 
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"Not  if  it  were  to  save  a  thousattdn 
said  Walter,  passionately, — "  not  if  it  were  to 
save  a  tliousand  lives,  would  I  join  in  their 
blasphemous  mummery,  or  take  part  in  the 
idolatry  of  worshipping  a  created  substance, 
made  by  their  own  hands — sacred  as  I  esteem 
it,  for  being  the  emblem  of  Him  it  comme- 
jDorates." 

"  I  thought  as  much,  and  I  honour  yoar 
courage  and  conscientiousness,  though  I  am  not 
myself  prepared  to  imitate  them :  for,  indeed, 
I  have  thought  very  little  about  these  things.  It 
''  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  great  comfort  to 
have  a  Church  that  takes  all  the  trouble  of 
responsibility  off  one's  hands,  and  warrants  one 
safe  on  the  simple  condition  of  obedience  to 
I  her  forms.  And  though,  indeed,  I  have  begun, 
I  latterly,  to  question  her  power  of  making  her 
promises  good  ;  and,  from  seeing  her  blood- 
thirsty actions,  to  more  than  question  her  holi- 
oess ;  still,  as  I  have  not  yet  lefl  her,  1  shall 
go  of  course.  I  am  afraid  Kate  and  Rose  will 
refuse,  but  my  father  will  be  sure  to  hare  wit 
enough  to  palch  up  some  excuse  for  them ; 
neither  do  I  fear  much  for  your  mother  and 
sister,  who,  I  suppose,  will  also  be  contuma- 
cious ;  for,  as  I  tell  you,  the  whole  blow  is  aimed 
at  you,  and  they  are  of  little  importance.  Bat 
for  yourself,  something  must  be  done,  and  since 
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you  are  resolved  not  to  yield,  you  must  take  to 
flight  as  quickly  as  you  can." 
,  **l  suppose  I  must,  if  I  would  live.  And  I 
confess  1  would  desire  to  live  now, — which  are 
words  I  could  seldom  have  said  during  the  last 
two  years." 

"Well,  then,  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you 
will  lose  no  time ;  for  your  flight  is  too  probable  a 
thing  not  to  have  entered  into  their  calculations ; 
and  if  you  delay,  you  will  find  it  prevented. 
Start  at  once  then.  Do  not  go  home  again. 
Yoar  mother  had  much  rather  hear  of  your 
escape  and  safety,  than  enjoy  the  most  affec- 
tionate leave-taking  you  could  return  to  her  for. 
She  and  your  sick  sister,  cannot,  of  course,  go 
with  yoo;  they  would  only  embarrass  you,  and 
min  alL  Neither  is  it  necessary;  for  they  are 
too  unimportant  to  be  noticed  just  now  :  it  is 
your  destruction,  and  yours  only,  that  is  the  pre- 
•ent  object.  They  may  follow  you  afterwards  at 
their  leisure,  if  they  will ;  and  I,  in  the  mean- 
while,  will  be  your  channel  of  communication 
with  them — your  go-between !  There,  you  see, 
what  a  very  thoughtful  and  prudent  person  I  am  ! 
Qaite  different  from  what  you  would  have  ex- 
pected of  me.  And  now,  look  here ;  — you  are 
. unarmed,  —  there  is  my  sword;  —  and  there  is 
another  weapon  too,  quite  as  useful  in  cases  of 
emergency,   with  which,  I   dare   say,  you   are 
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equally  unproTided.  Here  ;^-thefe  is  aot  wf 
much  in  it,  but  it  is  all  I  could  acnipe  together  at 
the  moment.  Now,  a  plague  on  you,  don't  dnv 
yourself  up  and  look  so  confoundedly  proud !  I 
am  not  going  to  give  you  the  money ;  I  only  kid  it 
you  till  you  can  get  at  your  own  pune  agam; 
and  if  you  don't  honestly  repay  me  erery  fiutU^ 
of  it,  I  '11  throw  you  into  gaol !  I  know  exactly 
how  much  there  is ;  and  you  shall  send  me  yotf 
bond  for  it." 

*^  How  much  ?  "  asked  Walter^  smiling. 

''Why,  there  is "  Charles  hesitated  aal 

stammered,  and,  at  length,  bursting  into  a  laagh, 
said, — ''Upon  my  life,  I  forget  just  now  the  exict 
amount ;  but  I  have  got  it  all  down  at  home." 

"  No ;  you  have  not,  Charles.  You  are  kid* 
ing  me  uncounted  gold*  Well,  well,  it  would  be  a 
poor  return  for  your  generosity,  if  I  refused  it  I 
will  not  do  so.  I  will  even  give  you  the  satisfitf- 
tion  of  knowing,  that,  but  for  this  assistance,  I 
should  have  been  almost  literally  without  a 
penny.  I  think,  after  this,  Charles,  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  I  regard  as  no  ordinary  friend  tke 
man  to  whom  I  consent  to  owe  such  a  weight  of 
obligation." 

"  Obligation  !  fiddlestick!  I  would  cut  your 
acquaintance,  Walter,  very  soon,  if  I  thooght 
you  would  hesitate  a  moment  to  do  as  much  for 
me.     And,  indeed,  I  must  do  that  now,  or  I  shtll 
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(iie  mined  and  searched  for ;  and  if  I  once  excite 
iiBMf  auflpicions,  all  my  hopes  of  usefulness  will  be 
7«t  an  end.  Good-by,  Walter!  I  shall  not  have 
[  any  tender  adieus,  for  I  am  only  human ;  and  I 
:;dQSi*t  want  to  make  a  fool  of  myself.  There, 
tiia:!  will  do.  I  shall  hear  from  you,  or  of  you, 
.«ion.    Good-by." 

There    was    an   unsteady    trembling    in  the 

•words;    and  his  head  was  turned   away   as  he 

broke    from    his    friend's   grasp,    and,    dashing 

through  the  bushes,  was  in  a  moment  lost  from 

Bight.     Walter  sighed  heavily  as  he  looked  after 

;  and  then  thoughtfully  set  himself  to  eon. 

his  own  course. 

This    was    not    easily   decided.     There    was 

much  truth  in  all  that  Charles  had  urged  ;  yet  it 

was  impossible  to  leave  those  two,  so  dear  to  him, 

•  unprotected  against  the  chances  of  Sir  Richard's 

disappointed  malice.    At  length,  he  resolved,  first, 

to  see  his  mother  privately,  and  inform  her  of 

his  plans,   and  then   to  conceal  himself  in  the 

nieighbourhood  till  the   important  day  was  past, 

and  he  should  be  able  to  ascertain  if  the  other 

members  of  his  family  would  be  molested. 

It  was  a  melancholy  party  that  met  that 
evening  round  Farmer  Hogwell's  table ;  and 
Walter  was  not  there.  For  some  time  none 
spoke,  or  their  conversation  was  in  monosyllables 

N  2 
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only ;  till  at  lengtU,  James  Hogwell  himself 
broke  forth, — 

"  I  say,  widow,  hare  you  any  giiesa  where 
that  devil's  cub  of  yours  is  gone  to,  that  he  has 
not  come  home  yet  ?  What  does  he  mean  by  it? 
Does  he  suppose  he  is  to  keep  the  same  hours  in 
luy  house,  as  if  he  was  ia  one  of  his  foreign, 
outlandish  camps?  I  won't  have  it,  1  tell  yon. 
No*,  what  are  you  crying  for?  It's  jusl  like 
you.  I  ask  you  a  civil  question,  and  yoa  burst 
out  roaring  instead  of  answering  ine." 

"  Why,  you  see,  James,  dear,  my  mother's 
spirits  are  tender  ;  and,  1  daresay,  she  is  alarmed 
at  Walter's  absence." 

"  Alarmed  !  And  what  is  she  to  be  alarmed 
at?  t  suppose  he  is  not  a  baby,  that  can't  take 
care  of  himself!  Spirits  tender,  indeed  !  I 
wonder  what  is  to  make  her  spirits  tender,  with 
such  a  comfortable  home  as  she  has  got .'  I 
reckon  she  has  not  had  sucii  a  one  for  a  good 
many  years — with  as  much  to  eat  and  drinks* 
ever  she  likes !  Wow,  hark  you,  widow  ;  it's  my 
belief  that  you  are  running  sulky  because  you 
have  got  to  go  to  mass  to-morrow ;  and  if  you 
are,  1  recommend  you  to  make  up  your  miod  to 
it  as  quick  as  you  can ;  tor  I  won't  have  eulky 
and  ill-tempered  people  in  my  house!  Go  you 
shall  — the  whole  kith  and  kin  of  you !     If  7  am 
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obliged  to  go  with  my  gout,  the   devil's  in  it  if 
any  thing  shall  serve  as  an  excuse  for  you  T' 

''Really^  James,  love,  you  are  dreadfully 
evosB  to-night.  If  my  mother  does  not  like  to  go, 
yoa  know  it's  only  her  principles." 

*' Principles !  —  what's  that?  Let  her  look 
to  her  interest.  That's  all  the  good  I  know  of 
principal,  to  make  your  interest  of  it !  Ha !  ha ! 
ha!" — and  so  tickled  was  James  Hogwell  with 
the  brillian^  of  his  pun,  that  he  laughed  himself 
almost  into  good-humour. 

Bat  he  soon  relapsed,  and  began  grumbling 
again.  **  I  suppose  we  shall  have  you  talking  of 
principle  next,  and  refusing  to  go  to  mass, 
though  the  squire  bids  you." 

*•  Now,  I'm  sure,  James,  you  have  no  right 
to  say  any  such  thing ;  for  I  never  thought  of  it. 
I  shall  go,  of  course ;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  a  great 
blessing  to  get  oflf  so  cheap.  I  don't  see  the 
diflEerence  it  can  make  whether  one  says  one's 
pimyers  at  one  time  or  place,  or  at  another.  One 
may  as  well  kneel  before  a  picture  or  an  image 
as  a  plain  wall,  for  one  is  not  obliged  really  to 
pray  to  it,  though  one  may  look  as  if  one  was 
doing  so;  and  one  can  all  the  while  be  really 
praying  to  whoever  one  pleases." 

This  worldly  wisdom  of  Mary's  sounded  very 
harshly  to  the  ears  of  her  mother,  whose  counte- 
nance expressed  her  pain  and  displeasure.  Mary 
saw  it,  and  proceeded  to  her  justification. 
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"Why,  don't  you  remember,  mother,  tluU 
man  —  I  forget  his  name — that  was  cured  of  bis 
leprosy;  and  tliough  he  was  very  grateful,  and 
indeed  converted,  yet,  as  he  was  a  great  favourito 
with  the  king,  who  was  an  idolatrous  heathen 
(quite  as  had  as  these),  and  used  always  to  take 
him  into  his  idol's  teni|ile  to  worship  there  with 
him,  he  asked  leave  ?till  to  bow  down  tud  pre- 
tend to  worship  there,  that  he  might  not  offend 
his  master ;  and  the  prophet  gave  him  permiB- 
sion  1" 

"And  out  of  all  the  examples  before  you, 
Mary,"  said  the  widow,  rather  severely,  "  will 
you  choose  to  follow  that  of  the  worldly  and 
selfish  Syrian  alone,  whose  mind,  even  at  the  very 
moment  that  a  miracle  wrought  on  his  body 
forced  conviction  upon  it,  still  turned  its  first 
thoughts  to  the  preservation  of  his  wealth  and 
honours,  like  the  washed  sow  returning  to  her 
mire?     Ob,  Mary!  I  blush  for  your  words," 

"  I  am  sure,  mother,"  said  Mary,  while  her 
eyes  filled  wilh  tears,  "  it  is  not  to  preserve  any 
wealth  or  honours  that  I  say  so.  But  if  any 
thing  was  to  happen  to  me,  what  would  become 
of  those  poor,  dear,  helpless  children  i  How  could 
I  ever  leave  them  to  be  thrown  motherless  uid 
onprotec'ied  upon  the  wide  world,  poor,  little,  dear, 
desolate  orphans  ?  " 

Mary  sobbed  wilh  all  her  heart  at  the  mel 
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cboly  prospect  of  her  own  imagined  death ;  and 
fm  the  widoTT  gazed  upon  her,  her  own  courage, 
too,  at  last  gave  way.  Was  none,  then,  to  be 
left  of  all  her  brood  ?  Three  were  gotie  already. 
Walter,  too,  her  eldest  born,  was  now  a  fugitive, 
wd  would  soon  be  a  proscribed  outcast.  Jane, 
hof  youngest,  was  slowly  dying ;  and,  perhaps,  the 
iron  hand  of  persecution  would  grudge  even  the 
fdmr  weeks  still  necessary  to  complete  the  natural 
decay.  Her  own  life  she  considered  doomed 
already.  This  one  alone  remained — this  fearful 
one,  who,  unlike  the  rest,  trembled  to  approach 
the  lighted  altar,  and  shuddered  at  the  sacrifice. 
Should  she  then  urge  her  on  to  it?  She  could 
not.  Her  trial  now  first  appeared  carried  beyond 
her  strength, — her  heart  was  but  a  heart  of 
flesh, — it  failed  her,  and  she  pressed  her  child  no 
further. 

With  the  opening  morning  of  the  next  day, 
many  a  beating  heart  arose  from  disturbed  slum- 
bers. All  had  been  summoned  —  all  knew  the 
avowed  object  of  the  gathering, — that  it  was  to 
test  the  faith  of  the  district,  and  that  he  who 
absented  himself  would  be  marked  and  followed 
up  as  a  declared  heretic,  fit  only  for  the  fagot 
^d  the  stake. 

Many  anticipated  with  eager  delight  the  pri- 
vilege of  seeing,  hearing,  and  receiving  the 
blessing   of  the  renowned   friar ;    many  put  on 
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a  bustling  ehow  of  exaggerated  zeal,  lest  hii 
piercing  eye  should  discover  the  conscious  flaw, 
wliose  detection  appeared  now  no  better  than  a 
sentence  of  death;  and  a  few, — for  Editli  bad 
spoken  truth,  when  she  eaid  the  Refonned  Faiih 
found  its  way  even  to  those  remote  hovels,  —  a 
few  met,  in  whispering  secrecy,  to  consult  what 
should  be  done,  or  to  animate  each  other  to  the 
endurance  of  every  evil  this  awful  day  might 
bring  upon  them. 

Among  these  were  to  be  found  every  ahade 
of  determination,  from  the  timid  waTering 
which,  like  Mary's,  would  evade  the  danger  by 
an  apparent  bending  to  the  storm,  to  the  fierf 
zealotry,  which  would  have  dragged  the  priest 
from  the  altar,  and  burned  the  house  of  Uod 
itself,  rather  than  yield  it  to  be  profaned  by  a 
service  different  from  their  own. 

Whatever  the  age,  or  whatever  the  station, 
man,  in  his  hours  of  passionate  escitement,  is 
still  the  same:  and,  however  refinement  or  i^ 
norance  may  modify  the  phrases  of  the  lips, 
still,  let  the  heart's  wild  pulses  be  aroused,  ud 
its  conventional  disguises  thrown  aside ;  and 
whether  in  the  noble's  council-hall,  or  the 
peasant's  cabin,  its  strii^les  will  ho  the  same, 
and  all  its  echoing  beats  bespeak  its  common 
origin. 

Early  that  morning  three  men  stood  in  secret 
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ftnd  whispered  conversation  just  nitLin  the  copse 
to  which  Walter  had  fled  in  his  desptiir  the  da^ 
before.  Their  object  was  evidently  concealment ; 
and  the  place  was  well  chosen  for  the  purpose,  for 
the  underwood  formed  a  thick  screen,  which  the 
eye  could  not  penetrate ;  and  it  extended  till  it 
was  lost  and  mingled  in  the  broken,  scattered 
masses  which  composed  the  base  of  the  range 
of  disjointed  rocks  before  alluded  to :  so  that, 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  an  active  roan,  taking 
advantage  of  all  their  labyrinth-like  paths,  thick 
shades,  wide  clefts,  and  abrupt  projections,  might 
bope  for  a  long  time  to  escape  ohgervatioD,  or  to 
baffle  pursuit. 

From  their  dress,  the  men  appeared  to  be- 
long to  the  class  of  Bshermen  whose  dwelUngs 
fitraggled  about  the  shore;  but  their  faces  were 
so  disguised  with  smears  of  mud,  or  whatever 
other  rude  means  were  within  their  reach  to 
conceal  their  features,  that  identification  was 
imposaible. 

"  I  wish  I  could  be  sure  our  plan  was  lawfiil," 
Mid  one  of  them.  "  It  is  a  serious  thing  to  take 
Away  life." 

*'  It  is  a  blessed   thing,"   answered  another, 
to   preserve  life.     And  if  by  taking  one,   you 
preserve  many,  what  do  you  more  than  kill  the 
fox  to  keep  your  hen-roost  safe  ?" 

"  The  wicked  are   doomed  from   the   begin- 
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ning,"  cried  the  third,  in  a  deep  voice.     "Their 
blood  is  an  offering  of  a  sweet  savour." 

"  If  jour  heart  fails  you,  WiIIi»ra,"  said  tlie 
second,  "  go  back  again,  and  leave  it  all  to  us. 
We  are  ready  both  for  the  risk  and  the  blame." 

"No,  Raljjh,  I'll  not  leave  you  now.  Per- 
haps, in  taking  a  life,  we  save  a  Bonl.  He  is 
innocent  yet.  His  hand  is  not  yet  red  with  the 
blood  of  paints." 

"  And  it  never  shall  be,"  said  the  third, 
"  while  they  have  knives  to  be  red  with  the  blood 
of  sinners !"  and  he  fiercely  grasped  that  which 
he  curried  in  his  own  bolt.  "  His  mass  must  do 
without  him  to-day,"  he  added,  as  be  laughed 
savagely.  "  How  tbey  will  stare  to  find  him 
himself  among  the  abstfot !" 

"  Look  out,  William,  and  try  if  you  can  see 
any  thing." 

"  No,  No  one  is  stirring  yet,  brother.  Will 
be  be  sure  to  come  this  way  ?" 

"  Edith  says  he  generally  does.  He  is 
Always  out  very  early :  they  say  he  cannot 
sleep." 

"  Nor  others  cannot  sleep  till  he  sleeps 
sounder.  I  would  that  all  were  of  our  minds, 
and  we  would  soon  drive  persecution  out  of  the 
land,  and  every  man  should  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  his  own  conscience." 

"  Except  the  Catholics!" 
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*!*  Of  Goarve,  except  them.  We  would  have 
none  of  llieir  idolatries  then." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  all  in  a  breatli. 

'*  Look  out  again.  You  can  eee  the  bouse 
from  here.  If  he  does  not  come  this  nay,  we  will 
follow  him  whichever  road  he  goes." 

"  I  protniaed  Edith  we  would  not  hurt  him. 
J  told  her  it  was  the  only  way  to  save  young 
Annistead,  and  that  the  other  should  not  be 
harmed.     Can't  we  spare  his  life!" 

"  No!"  shouted  the  third  man.  "  While  he 
lives  the  faithful  people  die.  What  is  a  promise 
to  their  safety?" 

"  Hush !  Some  one  is  leaving  the  house  now." 

"  Stand  aside,  —  let  me  look.  My  eyes  were 
always  better  than  yours.     It  is  our  man ! " 

"  See!  he  ia  turning  thia  way.  Now,  be  firm. 
Don't  let  hia  harsh  looks  frighten  you.  Re- 
member who  has  brought  down  a  butchering, 
exterminating  priest  among  ua  to  torture  and 
bum  ourselves,  and  make  our  wives  aud  childres 
widows  and  orphans ! " 

"  Remember  who  to-day  wants  to  force  an 
idolatrous  mass  upon  us,  to  destroy  our  souls  and 
our  bodies  if  we  refuse! " 

"  Remember  the  blood  of  the  saints  that  are 
dead  which  cries  for  vengeance,  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  those  that  are  living  which  ask  for  pro- 
tection!" 
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Encouraging  each  other  thua,  the  men  at  last 
wrought  themselves  up  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy  that 
could  scarce  wait  for  tlie  arrival  of  iheir  iuteoded 
victim,  who,  utterly  uncousciotia  of  his  danger, 
and  complacently  revolving  '\o  his  mind  the  as- 
sured success  of  his  plans,  with  slow  and  steady 
steps  approached  the  spot  where  his  assassins 
lurked. 

"  Now,"  whispered  the  man  who  appeared  to 
act  as  leader,  "  off  with  hira  to  the  rocks.  Thia 
place  is  too  public  —  he  may  be  heard.     Are  you 


"  I  am  !  It  is  not  a  trifle  could  have  driven 
me  to  this ;  but,  being  here,  1  will  not  stop 
now." 

' '  And  you ,  William  1 " 

"  Oh,  yes.  But  would  not  it  have  been  better 
to  have  killed  the  friar  tbau  Sir  Richard  ?  It  is 
not  too  late  yet." 

"  No !  wavering  fool  and  coward !  He  would 
find  a  thousand  other  friars,  if  he  lost  this  one. 
But  strike  off  the  head,  and  the  hands  will  never 
hurt  you." 

Sir  Richard,  for  it  was  he  who  was  the  object 
of  the  attack,  had  now  neared  the  place ;  and  his 
assailants  crouched  with  a  catlike  softness  and 
eagerness  as  they  watched  every  step  he  took. 
They  paused  till  he  had  passed  and  his  back  was 
toward  them,  then,  suddenly  springing  out  upon 
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liiiii,  two  grasped  bis  arms,  while  the  third  flung 
a  doth  over  bis  head,  and,  before  his  first  cry  was 
Iialf  uttered,  his  voice  was  silenced. 

They  then  dragged  him  rapidly  through  the 
tangled  bushes,  which  tore  his  flesh  at  every  step. 
He  struggled  with  all  the  energy  of  despair,  but 
to  no  purpose.  The  hands  of  three  strong  men 
were  upon  him,  and  all  his  efforts  were  useless. 

When  they  had  reached  a  remote  point,  deeply 
boned  in  the  solitude  of  the  cliffs,  they  paused, 
and,  for  a  moment,  a  dead  and  awful  silence 
reigned  around,  unbroken  except  by  the  hard 
breathing  of  their  own  panting  chests. 

The  leader,  then,  slowly  drawing  his  knife 
from  his  belt,  an  action  which  was  immediately 
imitated  by  the  others,  fixed  his  eyes  sternly  on 
the  knight,  and  said, — 

"  Sir  Richard  Waring,  you  are  ready  enough 
to  hunt  down  others  to  the  death — how  like  you 
the  sight  of  it  yourself?  If  you  know  a  prayer, 
and  think  it  can  be  heard,  be  quick  about  it,  for 
your  moments  are  numbered." 

The  unhappy  man  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
tree  himself,  and,  for  an  instant,  got  one  hand 
released,  when  he  tore  the  bandage  from  his 
month,  and  uttered  loud  cries  for  assistance,  en- 
deavouring at  the  same  time  to  reach  his  sword. 
But  the  hand  was  grasped  again  immediately, 
and  the  arm  bent  behind  him. 
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His  cries,  Iiowever,  had  not  been  unheard, 
for  the  wretched  Edith  rushed  wildly  to  the  spot. 

"  What  would  you  do?"  she  cried;  "  you  will 
not  harm  him?  You  promised  me  you  would 
not  harm  him — you  told  me  you  only  wanted  to 
keep  him  as  a  pledge  for  the  safely  of  others. 
You  bIibU  keep  your  promise — you  shall  not  hurt 
a  hair  of  his  head!" 

"  Away,  woman !  What  has  he  do  with  pro- 
mises?" 

"  For  my  sake!  For  me — a  poor,  wretched, 
heart-broken  woman  that  have  betrayed  him! 
Spare  him! — spare  him!  He  is  not  fit  to  die. 
To  die!"  she  echoed,  shoddering;  then,  with  a 
wild,  threatening  gesture,  she  cried,  —  "Be- 
ware! I  know  you  all — I  will  tell  him  yonr 
names." 

"  He  will  little  thank  you  for  the  knowledge, 
mother,  for  he  will  forget  them  all  in  five  miniiles. 
Leave  us,  if  you  like  not  blood." 

"Oh,  mercy!  mercy!"  Editli  cried,  wildly 
flinging  herself  on  hor  knees; — "Mercy!  for  the 
sake  of  those  that  bore  you!"  Then,  springing 
up  again,  she  shrieked,  — "  Help!  help!"  in 
piercing  tones  that  ran  circling  through  the  sur- 
rounding rocks,  while  the  echoes  replied  with 
the  imploring  words ;  and  then,  exhausted  with 
the  passionate  struggle,  she  fell  senseless  to  I 
ground. 
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"  Let  her  lie.  These  sights  are  not  fit  for 
hen     Now,  persecutor,  are  you  ready?" 

The  knife  gleamed  in  the  air ;  but  when  at  its 
Ujgbest  it  was  arrested  by  a  strong  grasp,  and  the 
aitonished  assassin,  looking  round,  perceived  a 
joong  man  standing  behind  him,  who,  with  a 
film  gripe,  stayed  the  upraised  hand. 

The  agonised  shrieks  of  Edith  had  reached 
the  place  of  Walter's  concealment ;  and,  hurrying 
forward  to  ascertain  the  cause,  he  had  looked  down 
upon  a  scene  which  filled  him  with  amazement. 
His  enemy — the  enemy  of  his  house — the  man 
into  whose  hand  his  life  seemed  all  but  given, 
was  himself  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  fierce 
and  armed  foes,  whose  threatening  gestures 
clearly  bespoke  their  purpose! 

For  an  instant  Walter's  heart  leaped  wildly 
with  a  feeling  of  security.  He  was  saved! — His 
mother  was  saved ! — Katharine,  too !  A  new  era 
was  about  to  open  in  his  life.  His  cause  was 
arenged,  and  without  any  act  of  his  own.  It 
was  the  judgment  of  Heaven  itself  on  the  op- 
pressor. 

But,  even  in  that  very  instant,  the  words  rang 
in  his  ears,  distinct  as  if  spoken  by  an  audible 
voice, — '*  Love  your  enemies;  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you ;  bless  them  that  persecute  you ;" 
and  he  started  with  horror  at  the  guilty  J9y  he 
had  indulged. 
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True,  that  viper,  if  deliyered,  would  bat  nae 
its  strength  to  sting  him,  and  that  in  the  moit 
vital  point;  yet  the  command  was  too  poiitive, 
the  duty  too  clear  for  a  moment's  heritation.  It 
was  the  very  burden  of  the  religion  he  prafeflsed. 
It  mighty  indeed,  appear  a  hard  saying,  bat  he 
would  not  reason  on  it.  He,  whose  word  he 
obeyed,  could  always  provide  protection  for  hin 
if  it  was  His  will;  and,  strengthening  himself 
with  this  reflection,  the  young  man  dashed  fo^ 
ward  at  bis  quickest  speed  to  the  scene  of  the 
conflict,  where  he  arrived  just  in  time  to  stop  the 
descending  blow. 

The  man  whose  arm  he  had  seized  turned 
savagely  upon  him,  as  if  to  ask  the  cause  of  the 
interruption,  while  Walter  exclaimed, — 

''  Wretch !  who  are  you,  and  what  woold 
you  do?'^ 

*'  I  am  a  Protestant,**  replied  the  other,  **  and 
so  are  you.  I  would  rid  my  faith  of  a  destroyiif 
foe,  and  so  should  you." 

Sir  Richard  looked  up.  Even  during  that 
awful  pause,  he  had  shewn  no  sign  of  fear.  His 
lips,  indeed,  were  firmly  set,  and  his  face  deadly 
pale ;  but  it  was  so  calm  and  fixed  in  its  ordinaij 
expression  of  cold  haughtiness,  that,  as  Walter 
glanced  for  a  moment  at  it,  a  sigh  broke  from  hit 
bosom  as  he  thought,  '^  I  had  not  believed  a  bsd 
man  could  have  died  so  bravely ! " 
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Bat  noWy  with  the  hope  of  succour,  the  eager 
desire  of  life  returned,  and  he  cried, — 

.  **  Walter  Armistead !  You  will  not  stand  by 
and  see  me  murdered  !  Help  me,  I  conjure  you 
hy  the  name  of  the  mother  you  love — in  the 
name  of  the  creed  of  mercy  you  profess!" 

^^  Madman!"  said  Walter,  addressing  him 
whose  arm  he  still  held, — "  Is  it  thus  you  would 
di^race  your  faith?  Shall  our  religion,  too, 
breed  murderers?  For  shame! — There  —  fly, 
while  yet  you  may.  Fly,  and  save  your  wretched 
life  for  repentance!*' 

The  man  stared  in  surprise,  and  then  sud- 
denly answered, — 

**  Have  a  care,  Master  Armistead ! —We 
mean  you  well;   but  if " 

The  sentence  was  left  unfinished ;  for  Walter, 
suddenly  wrenching  the  weapon  from  his  hand, 
flang  him  aside,  while  Sir  Richard,  feeling  the 
g^rasp  relaxed,  shook  himself  free  from  both  his 
captors  (for  the  irresolute  third  man  had  fled  at 
the  first  interruption),  and,  in  an  insant,  draw- 
ing his  sword,  he  sprang  upon  them  with  fury. 

But  Walter  put  aside  the  point,  and,  address- 
ing the  men,  repeated  sternly, — 

"  Fly,  I  tell  you!  — Fly!  if  you  would  not 
have  my  sword,  too,  turned  against  you.  You 
faaye  done  wrong;  yet  you  have  much  excuse. 
Fly,  then,  while  you  may !" 
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and  wayering  mind  that  could  decide  on  nothing; 
iMrt  wfaieh  sometimes  doubted  whether  death  itself, 
the  knives  of  the  murderers,  would  not 
^e  been  preferable  to  thus  owing  life  to  the 
detested  and  the  injured  Walter  Armistead ! 
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"  Thia  autwarJ  aunted  depaljr. 
Whose  jelMd  Tisafe  end  deliberale  word 
Nips  joutfa  i'  tlie  tiead,  is  jtt  a  ittiV 

Mfona-r/ar  Nrai<trt. 

"  Ve  Bee  mo  hcrf,  yp  gods ' 
As  full  of  grief  as  i^e." — King  Ltar, 

"  Whbhe  is  Sir  Richard  Waring  this  morning  l" 
inquired  Friar  Francis  of  one  of  the  domestic*. 

"  He  is  from  home,  hoty  Fallier.  It  is  bb 
custom  always  to  walk  thus  early  tu  the  mora- 
ings." 

"  For  devout  and  pious  meditation,  I  trust." 
said  the  friar. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,  holy  Father." 

"  Good.  Send  to  me  those  two  maidens  who 
are  placed  under  Sir  Richard's  care." 

The  servant  hesitated,  —  "My  master's  com- 
mands are,  holy  Father,  that  no  one  shall  speak 
with  them  in  his  absence." 

"  Do  you  Uiink.  your  master's  commands  ex- 
tend to  me  ?     Send  them  hither  1  tell  you !  " 

The   man   bowed,    and   unwillingly   left   the 
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mom,  which  the  sisters  entered  shortly  after. 
They  were  very  pale,  and  trembled  with  terror  as 
they  approached  the  awful  man  ;  for  they  thought 
the  hour  of  their  trial  was  now  arrived,  and  they 
had  endeavoured,  with  u  few  exchanged  words  of 
encouri^ement  and  exhortation  on  their  way,  to 
strengthen  each  other  to  the  performance  of  their 
doty. 

Well ! "  said  the  friar,  after  a.  pause,  as 
they  stood  before  him,  "  Is  this  all  your  greet- 
ing ?     Do  you  ask  no  blessing  ?  " 

"  We  have  asked  it  already  from  the  Giver  of 
essings,"   replied   Katharine,   in    a   low  voice. 
We  have  received  it,  too,  from  the  hands  of  a 
ptou9  priest  not  an  hour  ago." 

Very  good, — as  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  seems 
ifon  are  afraid  of  having  too  many  blessings! 
Well,  sit  down.  From  the  position  you  occupy 
in  this  house,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  your 
example  will  have  much  influence  on  those  with- 
out. I  have  judged  it  right,  therefore,  lo  question 
you  somewhat  touching  your  faith  before  you  are 
admitted  publicly  to  join  in  this  sacred  mass. 
lUKrat,  are  you  a  member  of  the  holy  Church?" 
Ha  *'  la  all  humility,  I  trust  I  am,"  replied  Ka- 
tbarine. 

"The  holy  Apostolic  Church,  1  mean." 
"The  Apostolic  Church,"  continued  the  maid- 
know  no  other.     The  Church  of  which 
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the  Apostles  were  tlie  first  members,  and  which 
receives  their  recorded  words  as  the  guide  of  life 
and  of  failh  to  this  day." 

"  I  like  not  your  answers,  maiden.  They 
savour  of  a  double  meaning.  I  spoke  to  you  of 
the  holy  Church  of  Rome." 

"  The  Church  of  God  is  at  Rome,  and  in 
every  other  place  through  all  the  world,  in  which 
His  servants  worship  Him  according  to  Hb  re- 
vealed will." 

"  So,  mistress,  you  undertake  then  to  pre- 
scribe the  limits  of  the  Church  V 

"  I  speak  only  according  to  my  judgment. 
We  can  none  of  us  do  more." 

"  You  claim,  then,  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment?" 

"  If  not  to  he  exercised,  I  know  not  why 
reason  was  given  to  me.  But  I  bow  to  the  will 
of  God  in  all  things ;  and  where  that  is  distinctly 
declared,  I  reason  no  more." 

"  And  where  do  you  find  that  will  ?" 

"  In  His  written  Word." 

"  Not  in  the  decisions  of  the  Church?" 

"  If  the  decisions  of  the  Church  agree  witk 
that  Word,  yes, —  in  both.  If  not,  I  cannot  htta- 
tale  which  to  choose." 

"  But  Btill  it  is  your  own  judgment  that  de- 
cides you  T" 

"  I  have  no  olher  guide." 
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.    "  Yet  the  Church  offers  you  another." 

"  If  the  Church  is  to  be  umpire  in  her  own 
■mh  trovers  tea,  there  can  be  little  doubt  whicli 
Kaftay  her  decision  will  be  given,"  said  Katharine, 
Valmost  Bniiliog;  for  ihe  fear  with  which  she  bad 
ft  first  met  her  interrogator  was  now  fugt  vanish- 
ing before  the  calm  and  quiet  manner  he  had 
aesomed,  from  the  moment  be  saw  evidences  of  a 
tendency  to  heresy.  But  this  was  hi»  method ; 
for  he  had  long  since  discovered  that  much  more 
was  to  be  obtained  from  the  thoughtless  adinis- 
iions  of  unguarded  familiarity,  than  could  ever 
be  drawn  from  the  watchful  jealousy  which 
frowns  and  threat enings  awakened ;  and  the 
more  deeply  those  he  (juestioned  went  on  com- 
mitting tbemselves,  the  more  btand  and  gentle 
P  manner  grew.  He  now  took  up  a  pen  wiih 
ich  he  played,  and  appeared  abstractedly  to 
w  lines  and  figures  on  the  paper  before  him, 
ugh  occasionally  its  motion  shewed  that  he 
)  wrote  down  words. 
"  Trusting  then,  as  you  do,  to  your  own 
onaidcd  judgment,"  he  continued,  "  I  supposi; 
yon  €nd  it  difficult  to  understand  the  justice  and 
mercy  of  the  Church  in  her  mode  of  treating 
K>se  who  follow  a  false  faith  t" 

is   generally  difficult  to  understand  the 
kttiotivee  of  others,  when  their  actions  are  opposed 
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"  In    fact    you   disKpprove    them," 
marked,  carelessly. 

*'  I  think  it  requires  but  common  humitn 
feeling  to  do  that,"  replied  Katharine,  thrown 
oflfher  guard  by  the  indifference  of  bis  manner. 

"  Yet  human  feelings  are  but  precariouB 
guides,"  said  the  friar,  argnmentatively.  "The 
covetous  man  might  become  a  thief — the  incon- 
tinent, an  adulterer — the  passionate,  a  murderer 
— and  plead  that  common  human  feeling  go^ 
gested  what  he  did." 

"  Oh  ! "  cried  Katharine,  with  as  much  wartnth 
as  he  wished  bis  monstrous  induction  to  prodau ; 
"  do  not  compare  the  most  heavenly  of  virtues 
with  the  most  hideous  of  crimes  —  the  one  ta 
much  forbidden  as  the  other  is  enjoined  by  everj' 
commandment  of  God  and  man.  What  have 
these  in  common  ? " 

'  "  Human  nature!"  rejoined  the  friar,  with  a 
sigh. 

•'  It  may  be  eo,  —  for  two  moat  different 
powers  have  sown  in  the  same  field.  But  who 
cannot  distinguish  between  the  precions  wheat 
planted  by  the  master  of  the  land,  atid  the  tare* 
scattered  by  his  enemy?" 

"  You  speak  shrewdly, "  said  the  A'iar ;  "and 
there  is  much  reason  in  your  words.  But  can 
it  be  possible  that  the  fruits  of  the  Chnreh, 
which  we  have  so  long  helieved  pure  aad  holy, 
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can    be,   after  all,  but  the  tares,  fit  only  for 
b»imiDg?" 

.;  There  was  little  beyond  a  common  question 
iwk  the  words,  but  the  manner  of  the  speaker  was 
liesitating  and  diffident,  as  though  a  doubt  had 
jnaally  entered  into  his  mind  ;  and  Katharine, — to 
«^h(mi  it  appeared  that  truths  so  evident  to  her- 
pelfy  must,  if  fairly  set  before  another,  be  equally 
o^nyincing, — fancied,  in  her  simplicity,  that  she 
had  touched  his  judgment ;  and  that,  by  perse 
▼erance,  she  might  have  the  joyful  reward  ot 
ooDYerting  this  dreaded  persecutor  to  a  gentle 
and  liberal  toleration. 

"Oh,  sir!"  she  cried,  eagerly,  "  I  judge  no 
one,  for  I  am  forbidden  to  do  so.  But,  examine 
fi»r  yourself,  see  if  many  of  the  heaviest  denun- 
ciations of  the  Word  of  Truth  are  not  written 
expressly  against  those  who  persecuted  the  help- 
less and  shed  the  innocent  blood !  *' 

**  It  is  an  awful  thought,"  said  the  friar, 
musing.  "  And  while  you  regard  the  practice  of 
the  Church  in  this  light,  no  wonder  that  those  of 
her  doctrines  which  rest  on  her  own  authority 
hare  little  value  in  your  eyes.  I  believe  you, 
with  others,  object  against  the  invocation  of 
holy  saints?" 

'*  Who.  that  had  the  master  of  the  house  for 
his  friend,  would  sue  to  the  servants  ?" 

''And  to  the  real  presence?" 
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"  How  can  I  believe  in  tliat  which  my  aensei 
at  the  very  moment  contradict?" 

"And,  of  course,  to  the  adoration  of  the  boat  ("' 

"  Am  1  not  expressly  forbidden  to  bow  t<TOr 
to  worship  the  likeness  of  any  thing  that  ii  in 
heaven  above,  as  well  as  in  the  earth  beneathr* 

"  Of  course,  then,  you  will  not  attend  tht 
mass  to-day?" 

"  It  has  been  my  intention  from  the  beginning 
to  decline  to  do  90,  even  though  it  had  been  at 
the  personal  risk  nliich  I  was  taught  to  beliere 
accompanied  the  refusal;  —  for  I  will  confess  I 
was  not  prepared  to  find  so  gentle  a  questioner  as 
you  have  proved." 

The  friar  sliglitly  bent  Wis  head.  "  And  yoa," 
he  said,  turning  to  Rose,  "  I  suppose  you  share 
your  sister's  opinions?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  Rose,  innocently.     '•  It 
is  very  seldom  that  I  and  Katharine  think  dif* 
ferently,   and   if  over  we  do,  I    am   sure 
wrong." 

"  You   subscribe,  then,  to  all   that  shi 
said?" 

"Yes, —  that  I  do  exactly, —  only  I  could  not 
have  said  it  half  so  well." 

'*  Then,"  said  the  friar,  wiih  a  sudden  se- 
verity, while  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and  held 
in  his  baud  the  paper  which  had  been  lying 
before   him,  — "  You,    Katharine    Waring    and 
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•Rose  Waring,  wards  of  Sir  Richard  of  the  same 
name,  stand  here  convicted  on  your  own  con- 

lion    of    manifold    and   damnable    heresies ; 

ing,  with  your  own  lips,  in  presence  of  me, 
Francis  d'Aguilar*'  (and  he  proceeded  to  read 
from  the  paper  in  his  hand),  **  denied  the  unity 
of  the  holy  Apostolic  Church  of  Rome  —  de- 
manded the  right  of  private  judgment — insisted 
:0D  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  laity — 
refused  the  decisions  of  the  Church — declared 
her  practices  damnable,  and  leading  to  perdition 
like  that  of  the  tares  in  the  parable — asserted  the 
denunciations  of  the  Gospel  to  be  directed  ex- 
pressly against  her  in  her  struggling  efforts  for 
the  preservation  of  the  faith  —  condemned  the 
invocation  of  saints  —  disowned  the  real  presence 
in  the  blessed  sacrament — censured  the  adora- 
tion of  the  host  —  and  contumaciously  refused 
attendance  on  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mass. 
I,  therefore,  Francis  d'Aguilar,  do  hereby  de- 
nounce you  to  all  Christian  men  a?  stubborn  and 
pernicious  heretics,  and  claim  the  right  to  hand 
your  bodies  over  to  the  secular  power,  to  be  dealt 
with  as  that  in  its  zeal  shall  see  fit." 

Tlie  poor  girls  looked  at  each  other  in  speech- 
less amazement  at  this  awful  catalogue  of  sins, 
•*  the  least  a  death  ; "  and  the  well-understood 
denunciation  with  which  it  was  closed  by  their 
**  gentle  questioner,"  who  continued, — 
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"  Nevertheless,  though  I  claim  this  right,  yfft 
such  is  the  unbounded  love  and  mercy  of  the  holy 
Church,  that  she  still  offers  you  escape;  —  usy 
more,  full  pardon  and  reception  back  into  her 
hlesscd  bosom,  if  yoti  will  now  renounce  these 
pestilenti&l  errors,  making  full  and  public  n- 
cantalions,  and  performing  such  j>enance$  as  she 
shall  think  necessary  to  secure  the  forgiveness  of 
your  oifences," 

Indignation  at  the  cruel  artiBce  by  which  they 
had  been  entra]>ped  into  such  unreserved  declara- 
tions, supported  Katharine's  courage  to  reply,— 

"  Our  offences,  as  they  are  called,  spring  from 
our  judgments ;  and,  till  these  are  convinced,  how 
can  we  recant  them  ?" 

"  Perhaps  you  may  yet  find  a  way  to  makv  it 
ea.sy,  difhctilt  as  it  now  appears  to  you,"  said  (be 
friar.  "  When  the  soul  is  blinded  by  sin,  light 
may  be  introduced  through  the  sufferings  of  the 
body ;  or,  if  not  bo,  perhaps,  the  purifying  BameB 
may  be  allowed  to  cleanse  away  the  guilt." 

"You  do  not  mean  that  you  wilt  murder  in, 
and  by  a  most  cruel  death,  for  opinions  we  have 
no  choice  in  entertaining !"  cried  Katharinf, 
trembling  with  horror;  while  Rose  wept  bitterly, 
but  never  sptike  a  word. 

"  You  murder  yourselves.  What !  ibink 
you,  because  you  are  fair  and  of  good  norldlf 
breeding,   that  you    may    revel   in   iniquity    nn- 
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<ebecked  and  uuforbidden?  No!  I  see  not  your 
bit  Qutaide,  I  only  see  a  black  and  distorted 
«oul,  more  repulsive  to  my  view  tbaa  the  most 
loathsome  deformity  ! " 

"  Convince  our  reasons  and  we  will  yield 
upon  the  instant,  and  submit  to  what  penalty 
you  will,"  cried  Katharine,  clasping  her  hands 
in  agony  :  "  hat,  till  you  do  so,  we  dare  not 
change,  —  we  dare  not  reject  that  which  we  be- 
JUevc  most  true!  What  satisfaction  could  you 
jnd,  though,  by  torturing  our  bodies,  you  should 
•occeed  in  drawing  from  us  declarations  which 
ijou  would  know  our  hearts  denied?  What 
.would  you  do  but  force  from  us  a  lie? — a  sin  by 
any  creed  !" 

t  "  E^iperience  has  shewn  that  argument  is 
^wasted  upon  herellcB.  Their  souls  are  blinded, 
(and  their  reason  shut  up  so  closely  by  their  guilt, 
'there  is  no  aperture  for  truth  to  enter.  N'erer- 
<tbele£s,  it  is  so  precious  a  triumph  to  save  a  soul, 
■  that  [  will  allow  you  some  delay,  though  I  but 
Waste  the  time  of  one  who  has  much  to  do  ;  and, 
in  tlie  meanwhile,  I  will  place  before  you  proofs 
BO  cogent,  that,  if  I'ou  still  reject  theut,  it  shall 
prope  your  guilt  to  be  of  the  will  and  not  the 
jadguient;  and  then  your  blood  be  on  your 
heads.  In  your  evil  frame  of  mind  you  shall  not 
j)ollule  the  sacred  mass  to-day"  (he  foresaw  that 
they   would    refuse    if   commanded   to  go,   and 
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judged  it  impolitic  to  bring  upon  himself  an 
unnecessary  defeat),  "You  are  forbidden  all  holy 
rites  and  ordinancea ;  and  are,  till  you  repent, 
set  aside  and  excommunicated  from  religion. 
Retire  then  to  your  chamber,  and  await  me  there. 
RicLard  ! "  lie  culled,  and  one  of  his  own  servants 
entered.  "  Convey  these  maidens  to  their  room  ; 
see  that  all  is  safe,  and  that  no  means  of  escape 
exist ;  then  lock  the  door  and  bring  the  key 
to  me." 

The  commnnd  was  obeyed,  and  great  w&s  the 
consternation  the  intelligence  spread  through  the 
servants  of  the  house.  Even  John  Ferret  felt 
uneany.  He  doubted  whether  this  would  be 
agreeable  to  his  master — for  so  vigorous  a  step 
to  be  taken  by  another  in  his  absence ;  it  was  too 
like  taking  the  command  out  of  his  hand  in  his 
own  house. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  news  reacbe<i 
Charles  Waring,  whose  indignation  at  the  recital 
knew  no  hounds.  He  immediately  sought  the 
friar,  resolved  to  rate  him  severely  for  what  he 
called  his  insolent  presumption;  but,  fortunately, 
perhaps,  for  liimself,  he  met  his  fiither  on  the  stair. 

Sir  Richard  had  just  returned,  and  his  sou'd 
feelings  were  too  excited  for  him  to  notice  the 
disordered  condition  of  the  knight's  dress, 

"Well,  sir!"  Charles  cried  impetuously; 
"you  have  made  rare  work  of  it!     This  precwos 
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firiar  you  have  brought  into  your  house  will  soon^ 
i  Bopposei  turn  you  out  of  it ;  for  he  has  already 
DMirped,  and  even  gone  beyond  your  own 
authority  here." 

''What  is  the  matter^  Charles?"  asked  Sir 
Richard,  smiling,  as  he  always  did  at  his  son's 
petulance.     '*  What  is  the  matter,  boy? 

"  The  matter !  —That  this  rascal " 

**Hush,  Charles!  Speak  lower.  You  may 
be  heard." 

''I  am  willing  to  be  heard  by  the  whole 
world,  and  most  of  all  by  him!  I  tell  you,  sir, 
this  insolent  scoundrel  has  this  morning,  in  your 
ab9ence,  questioned  my  cousins,  pronounced  them 
heretics,  and  made  them  his  prisoners !  He  has 
dared  to  lock  them  in  their  chamber,  and  himself 
has  got  the  key  !" 

Sir  Richard's  brow  grew  dark.  "  Who  has 
allowed  this?"  he  asked.  ''I  ordered  that  they 
should  not  be  spoken  to  but  in  my  presence." 

'*  Oh,  sir,  your  orders  go  for  little  now.  You 
have  introduced  a  power  above  your  own  and 
your  authority  is  superseded." 

"This  is  ill,"  said  Sir  Richard,  thoughtfully, 
— **this  is  very  ill.  I  ought  to  have  been  by. 
The  fiools  have  let  the  churchman  frighten  or 
cajole  them  to  their  destruction  ;  for  he  is  as 
cunning  as  a  fox  and  as  remorseless  as  a 
tiger!" 
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"  Sir — sir,  talk  not  thus  or  you  will  drire  me 
mad  I  Undo  what  has  been  done.  Claim  your 
own  rights,  and  release  these  innocent  girls,  or, 
by  my  eoul,  you  will  yourself  rue  it !" 

"  Charles,  you  talk  lightly  of  what  is  no  Ughl 
task.  Do  you  know  the  tremendous  power  that 
this  man  wields?" 

"  You  should  have  known  it  when  you 
brought  Itim  here.  Sir  Richard,  1  know  what 
was  your  object  in  that  act,  and  trust  m  heaven 
you  Lave  miased  it.  But  do  not  let  me  think  my 
cousins,  too,  came  within  the  scope  of  your  plot — 
do  not  let  nte  think  this,  or  I  shall  forget  yon 
are  my  father ! " 

"  Foolish  boy!  what  should  1  gain  by 
their  destruction  1  I  should  liut  lose  Uieir 
fortunes." 

"Talk  not  to  me  of  fortunes!  Think  of  their 
lives — their  liberty — their  happiness !  Father, 
take  heed!  I,  too,  can  be  resolute;  and  am,  ml 
least  so  far,  your  son.  Hear  me !  I  swear  to 
you  if  any  danger  approaches  Rose  —  ay,  or 
Katharine  either, — that  danger  I  will  make  my 
own !  If  they  arc  to  be  heretics  1  will,  tlial 
instant,  declare  myself  one  too, — ay,  to  the  very 
beard  of  this  your  bugbear  friar!  Whatever  U 
their  fate,  that  shall  be  mine.  Look  to  tliMr 
safety  then,  if  you  would  preserve  my  life!" 

"Charles,  this   is  childish  absurdity!"    said 
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Sir  Richard,  uneasily.  "  Depend  on  it,  for  my 
own  sake,  I  will  do  all  that  is  possible  for  their 
protection," 

"  I  will  have  no  limit  of  possibilities.  I 
swear  to  you  if  they  are  lost,  you  shall  no  longer 
have  a  child  I " 

Sir  Richard  bit  his  lip  and  anxiously  paced  up 
and  down  ;  for  he  knew  that  his  son's  impetuosity 
was  capable  of  any  imprudenct;  in  the  fury  of  the 
moment.  He  felt  that  he  had,  indeed,  raised  a 
power    he   could    not    control,   and   which   had 

1  already  gone  far  beyond  his  intentions ;  and  he 
be^ao  to  tremble  for  the  result. 
"  Do  not  be  uneasy,  Charles,"  he  said,  sooth- 
ingly.    "I  have  no  doubt  all  will  be  well.  —  I 
promise  you  it  shall  be." 
"  Then  lose  no  time." 
"  I    will   not.        I  will   to   the   friar   hnme- 
diatcly,  and  you  shall  confess  you  are   satisfied 
with  my  exertions.     But  keep  yourself  quiet  till 
«fcen." 
*      Sir  Richard  kept  his  promise,  and  sought  the 
friar's  room  upon    the   instant.       His   reception 
was  cold  and  distant ;    but  he  appeared  not   to 
notice  this,  and  began,  with  almost  gaiety, — 

1"  So,  reverend  Faiher,  you  have  had  a  little 
■cene  in  ray  absence  i" 
"  My  son,  this  is  no  subject  for  light  talk.     I 
bare  detected  in  your  house  as  black  a  heresy  as 
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I  have  found  in  ail  these  parts, — and  tliat  among 
those  nearest  to  your  own  person." 

"The  malice  of  women  is  beyond  belief!"' 
said  Sir  Richard,  tlirowing  himself  upon  a  seat. 
"  They  told  me  they  would  do  this." 

Tlie  friar  stared, — but  the  knight  continued 
— "  I  am,  as  you  know,  their  guardian;  and.  as 
will  Bometimes  happen  between  guardians  and 
their  wards,"  he  added,  laughing,  "we  had  ■ 
disagreemeni,  in  wliich  1  refused  to  yield  to  them  ; 
when  they  threatened  me  that,  since  I  was  beyond 
their  power  in  every  thing  else,  they  would  dis- 
grace and  mortify  me  on  the  point  where  they 
well  knew  me  most  susceptible,  and  bring  upon 
my  house  the  odium  of  a  chaise  of  heresy, — even 
though  they  must  do  it  at  their  own  cost ;  for 
they  were  well  assured  that  to  accuse  me  would 
be  vain.  Poor  fools!  they  have  lived  all  their 
lives  in  seclusion,  and  little  know  the  sharp 
weapon  they  would  dally  with." 

"They  do  not,  indeed,"  remarked  the  friRr, 
with  more  seriousness  than  !«ir  Richard  desired. 
But  he  continued, — 

"  However,  reverend  Father,  you  have  treftted 
them  quite  rightly  ;  and  the  fright  they  have 
received  will  make  them  now  as  traelahle  as 
cither  you  or  I  can  wish." 

"  I  trust  it  may  do  so,"  said  the  friar, 
dryly. 
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*'  But  now.  Father,  I  will  relieve  you  of  the 
charge  of  their  custody.  You  have,  I  understand, 
the  key  of  their  chamber/'  said  Sir  Richard, 
extending  his  hand  to  receive  it. 

*'  I  have ;  and  must  retain  it  till  they  shall  be 
ahfolved  from  this  great  crime." 

"  Nay,  Father,  by  your  leave,  I  am  the 
warden  of  my  own  house,  and  do  not  trust  my 
keys  to  others/'  said  Sir  Richard,  rather 
proudly. 

**  But  you  must  to  me,"  coldly  rejoined  the 
friar.  **  The  prisoners  of  the  Church  must 
remain  in  the  charge  of  her  own  officers  ;  and  I 
ehall  retain  the  custody  of  these  till  either  they 
are  discharged  or  else  removed  to  a  place  of  safer 
keeping." 

«<Grood  Father  I"  cried  the  knight,  with  a 
haughty  frown  ;  "  you  go  beyond  your  privilege, 
and  forget  that  you  are  here  only  my  guest. 
Those  maidens  are  my  wards,  and  I  am  answer- 
able for  their  appearance  whenever  they  shall  be 
qalled  for." 

**  I  prefer  the  security  I  hold,"  answered  the 
friar,  unmoved.  ''It  will  be  time  enough  to 
del^ate  my  authority  to  another  when  I  shall  be 
more  convinced  of  his  sincerity  in  the  cause." 

"  This  to  me  !"  cried  Sir  Richard,  indignantly. 
*'  Know  you,  sir,  that,  within  this  very  hour,  my 
life  had  nearly  been  sacrificed  for  my  fidelity  to 
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your  creed !  Look  at  my  dress — look  at  my 
limbs !  Tbese  are  the  marlts  I  bear  of  tbe  love 
between  me  and  Protestants." 

"  Inciced !"  said  the  friar,  with  interest. 
"  More  heretics  !  This  shall  be  seen  to — if  it  be 
true,"  he  added,  cautiously. 

"  If  it  be  truel" 

"  Sir  Richard  Waring,  it  is  useless  to  indnlfe 
these  outbreakings  of  temper.  They  will  do  yov 
no  service.  Heresy  is  so  infectious  a  complaint, 
that  when  I  find  it  in  a  house  I  suspect  sU  the 
members  of  it.  tt  is  now  the  time  for  maae, — 
where  I  shall  be  happy  to  find  tbe  zeal  of  yoor 
tenantry  more  exemplary  than  that  of  your  own 
family. " 

Sir  liichard  clenched  his  bands  with  rage,  but 
he  was  forced  to  submit.  He  could  not  have 
recourse  to  violence;  and  all  short  of  that  was 
unavailing  with  a.  man  who  was  as  cold,  as  deter- 
mined, and  as  crafty  as  himself. 

The  little  church  was  crowded  with  wo^ 
"shippers,  and  their  ardour  was  edifying  in  the 
extreme,  though  somewhat  over-acted.  But  the 
friar  was  satisiied.  If  he  did  not  give  them 
full  credit  for  sincerity  to  the  extent  of  tbeir 
display,  still  it  was  gratifying  to  see  the  awe 
in  which  he  and  the  mighty  body  he  represented 
were  held  there. 

Master  Secretary  Ferret  lamcnlcd,  with  grier- 
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ons  contortions,  the  little  attention  he  was  able 
to  give  to  the  precious  service,  yet  he  devoted 
himself  with  steady  zeal  to  the  official  duty  im- 
poted  upon  him.  This  was  to  search  through 
the  whole  assembled  congregation  and  make  a 
list  of  all  the  absentees,  a  duty  for  which  his 
prying  habits  and  personal  knowledge  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  admirably 
fitted  him. 

Yet  his  list,  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours, 
was  but  a  short  one ;  so  general  and  so  over- 
whelming had  been  the  terror  that  had  seized 
on  all. 

The  moment  the  service  was  ended,  Sir 
Richard  beckoned  up  his  secretary  and  took  the 
paper. 

''Are  there  no  more?"  he  asked,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  read  it. 

*'  Not  another  soul,  your  worship,  I  will  be 
sworn ! " 

**  What  is  this? — '  Mistress  Katharine  Waring 
and  Walter  Armistead  !'  Sirrah  !  why  are  those 
names  coupled  thus  V* 

'*  I  thought  of  the  two  together — indeed, 
every  body  names  them  together  now,"  replied 
John  Ferret,  satisfied  to  endure  the  frown  he 
had  called  up,  so  that  he  could  add  another 
drop  of  gall  to  the  bitterness  of  his  master's 
hatred  of  poor  Walter. 
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"  '  Mistress  Rose  Waring,"  "  contiimed  Sir 
Richard,  reading,  "  '  Joan  Armistead,  Jane 
Arniiatead,  Ralph  Handasyde,  William  Hands- 
syde,  Micliael  Enderby' " 

"  Give  Die  the  paper,  my  son,"  interrupted 
the  friar;  "I  am  well  content  with  those  who 
have  been  here ;  let  me  now  see  the  names  of 
the  absent.  '  Walter  Armistead,' — that  is  he  of 
whom  you  spoke  to  rae,  I  think." 

"  The  same." 

"  '  Katharine  and  Rose  Waring," — I  have  not 
forgotten  them.     Two  other  Armisteads " 

"  They  are  his  mother  and  eiater,"  cried  Jofan 
Ferret,  eagerly.  Oh,  your  holiness,  they  are  an 
awfully  pernicious  nest  of  heretics ! " 

"  I  will  see  to  them  immediately.  '  Ralph 
and  William  Haiidasyde,  Michael  Enderby;* — 
who  are  these?"' 

"  Fishermen,  your  Holiness,  that  lire  down 
by  the  bay.  Bad  men  I  fear.  They  have  been 
sailors,  and  travelled  to  various  parts  of  the 
world,  where  they  have  picked  up  all  sorts  of 
bad  practices  and  I  dare  say  heresy  too.  I 
have  long  suspected  them.  They  are  lawlesi 
wretches,  and  that  Michael  Enderby  \a  an 
awfully  gloomy  man.  He  once  drew  a  knife 
upon  me  because  I  only  just  looked  into  hti 
cupboard.'" 

Sir  Richard   started,  as  a  suspicion   flashed 
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Qpon  him.    **  Let  those  men  be  secured  instantly! 
Take  armed  servants  with  you." 

**  I  will,  your  worship,"  answered  the  se- 
cretary, though  with  a  voice  by  no  means  firm  ; 
lor  commissions  which  threatened  to  be  attended 
with  danger  were  not  at  all  suited  to  his  pacific 
taste. 

''Then  go,  sirrah!  Lose  not  an  instant! 
Why  do  you  loiter  ?  " 

The  secretary  departed  on  his  errand,  in 
which  (if  we  may  be  forgiven  a  moment's  an- 
ticipation) he  was  not,  however,  successful ;  for 
Ae  men  had  taken  to  their  boats  and  disap- 
peared two  hours  before,  leaving  no  trace  of 
the  direction  of  their  flight,  which,  indeed, 
.Master  Ferret  declared  it  useless  to  attempt  to 
follow. 

**  And  now,  where  do  these  Armisteads  live?" 
inquired  the  friar.  **  I  will  visit  them  before  I 
return  home." 

*'  They  live  at  Hogwell's  farm :  yonder  sharp- 
gabled  house  between  the  trees,"  replied  Sir 
Richard.  "  Yet,  Father,"  he  added,  with  hesi- 
tation, **  I  could  be  well  contented  you  did  not 
go  there  yet.  Not  to-day — say  to-morrow,  or 
the  day  after." 

The  truth  was,  Sir  Richard's   obligation  to 

*the  chief  member  of  that  family  was  yet  too 

fresh  and  recent,  for  him  to  feel  quite  satisfied 
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with  the  thought  of  so  soon  returning  perse- 
cution for  the  benefit  he  had  received — eren 
upon  the  very  day.  He  would  rather  give 
something  in  return,  however  slight,  with  which 
he  might  salve  his  conscience,  and  which  mig-ht 
enahle  him  to  saj  the  service  had  not  been  au- 
thanked. 

This  immediate  stinging  of  the  band  that 
had  preserved  him  was  too  mnch,  even  for  Sir 
Richard  Waring  willingly  to  consent  to;  so  tme 
is  the  remark,  that  ingratitude  is  a  crime  of  so 
black  a  die,  that  the  very  basest  natures,  which 
will  boast  and  glory  in  every  other  kind  of  vice, 
still  shrink  from  the  reproach  of  this,  and  will 
try  any  subterfuge  rather  than  plead  guilty  to 
this  charge, 

"  What  if  you  leave  them  altogether  undis- 
turbed ?"  be  continued.  "  Perhaps  they  are  too 
mean  to  be  worth  your  trouble." 

"  Is  any  soul  too  mean  to  be  saved?"  cnM) 
the  friar,  sternly.  "  I  know  no  difference  of 
station  when  I  deal  -with  spiritual  things.  Be- 
ware, Sir  Richard  Waring!  it  seems  that  yoa 
would  screen  these  people.  You,  and  perhaps  the 
world  with  you,  will  call  it  by  gentle  names— 
compassiuD,  humanity,  softness  of  heart; — )mt 
1  tell  you,  sir,  it  is  treason  against  the  faith  you 
profess — rebellion  against  the  Church  you  say. 
you  serve.     Remember,  heresy  has  been   : 
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wkhin  your  walls;  beware  that  you  do  not  in- 
crease suspicion  against  yourself! " 

The  struggling  virtue  now  gave  way  at  once. 
The  seed  had,  indeed,  been  sown,  but  it  had 
Mien  among  stones,  and  the  weak  roots  that 
it  put  forth,  finding  no  genial  soil  to  nourish 
them,  faded  and  withered  upon  the  instant,  and 
left  the  place  as  barren  as  before. 

He  now  satisfied  himself  that  he  had  done 
every  thing  in  his  power  for  their  rescue,  and, 
in  the  complacency  of  this  thought,  forgot  that 
it  was  he  who  had  first  brought  them  into  the 
peril. 

"  Do  as  you  will,"  he  cried;  "  I  spoke  from 
humanity  only :  but,  since  you  tell  nie  it  is  mis- 
placed, I  bow  to  your  authority." 

"  Will  you  accompany  me  ?  '* 

^'  I  cannot,"  said  Sir  Richard,  shrinking  fi*ora 
the  thought.  '^  I  have  important  afiairs  that 
wait  for  me  at  home.     I  will  expect  you  there." 

"  Brother  Lawrence,  you,  at  least,  must  go 
with  me." 

The  unhappy  old  man  was  standing  by  their 
side  trembling  and  wretched.  He  had  taken  a 
part  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  day,  though  with 
a  failing  voice,  and  eyes  that  frequently  filled 
with  tears,  and  a  breast  that  heaved  with  many 
an  unconscious  sigh.  But  now  that  he  was 
called  to  share  in  such  a  duty  as  the  present, 
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he  started  with  horror,  and  would  resolutely  have 
refused,  but  that  a  hope  suggested  itself  that  his 
gentle  mediation  might  soften  the  harshness  of 
the  stern  iuquisitor. 

With  a  sinking  heart  and  failing  steps  be 
silently  accompanied  the  friar  to  the  farm ;  on 
arriviug  at  which,  the  latter  abruptly  opened 
the  door,  and,  with  a  mechanical  word  of  peace, 
entered  the  house  to  which  he  carried  war,  con- 
fusion, and  misery. 

They  found  the  widow  and  her  daughter 
seated  together,  the  former  reading  from  a  book 
which  lay  upon  the  table,  the  other  supported 
by  pillows  in  a  chair — a  breathing  skeleton,  from 
whose  hollow  eyes  a  wild  and  almost  superna- 
tural fire  seemed  to  blaze  upon  the  intruders. 

"  Two  priests!"  she  cried.  "  May,  then,  the 
time  is  come  at  last.  The  carcass  is  here,  and 
the  crows  are  gathering  round  it," 

"  Hush,  my  love!"  !iaid  the  mother, an ziou sly, 
"  It  is  our  kind  friend  Father  Lawrence." 

"  Father!  whose  father?"  Jane  echoed,  im- 
patiently.    "  He  is  not  mine." 

"Jane — my  poor  child!"  said  the  old  mui, 
advancing  kindly  to  her,  "  you  are  very  very  ill. 
Be  calm." 

*'  I  am  on  my  road  to  heaven,"  she  replied, 
"  where  you  are  come  to  shorten  my  way ;  but, 
look  you  miss  it  not  yourself!" 
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•*  Why  did  you  not  attend  the  mass  to- 
^y  ?  "  asked  the  friar,  addressing  himself  to  the 
widow. 

**  Do  you  not  see,  brother,  that  she  has  this 
dying  child?  How  could  she  leave  her?"  inter- 
posed the  gentle  old  priest. 

*^  I  spoke  to  her,  and  expected  her  answer," 
nid  the  other:  '^  I  did  not  know  you  had 
oonie  here  to  be  her  apologist.  Why  did  you 
not  attend  the  mass  to-day,  I  ask?  —  though 
9aw,  indeed,  you  have  been  prompted  to  your 

Bat  the  widow  remained  silent ;  and  her 
daughter,  after  earnestly  watching  her  for  a  few 
•econds,  exclaimed, — 

••  Do  not  fear  him,  mother !  Why  do  you 
not  tell  him  ?  Then  I  will  speak  for  you.  We 
did  not  go  because  we  are  not  idolaters,  and 
do  not  bow  to  stocks  and  stones.  Are  you 
answered?" 

'*  Take  down  her  words,'*  said  the  friar  to 
Father  Lawrence. 

I  will  not!"  cried  the  old  man,  indignantly. 
Do  you  not  see  that  she  is  dying?  You  go  too 
fiir,  and  make  men  hate  our  creed  by  your  se- 
Terities.  Would  you  proceed  against  a  wretched 
being  like  that?*' 

"  Living,  dying,  or  dead,  I  would  proceed 
against  every  heretic  in  the  land  ;  and  will  do 
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80  to  the  utmost  of  my  strength  !     Woman, 

is  iLat  book  you  have  been  reading  and  now  are 

trying  to  conceal  ?     Give  it  to  me  1" 

"  It  is  my  own,"  the  widow  answered,  timidly. 

"  Give  it  to  me,  1  say !" 

"  It  is  my  own,"  ahe  repeated,  clasping  the 
book  to  her  bosom.  "  You  have  no  authority 
to  rob  ine  of  my  goods." 

"  Give  it  to  me !"  he  shouted,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder ;  "  or  I  will  take  it  by  force ! " 

"  Oh,  spare  me — spare  me  tliat  book!"  she 
cried,  in  agony.  "  Do  with  my  wretched  body 
what  you  will — bear  me  to  prison  —  to  death,  if 
it  is  your  pleasure  —  but  leave  me  only  that  book, 
and  1  will  be  patient — happy  under  it  all!" 

"  Give  it  to  me,  ray  good  friend,"  said  Father 
Lawrence,  gently  approaching  her;  "  it  shall  be 
safe,  I  promise  you." 

She  placed  it  confidently  in  bis  band,  and  he 
laid  it  reverently  on  a  table  behind  him,  while 
Jane  looked  donbtingly  on,  yet  appeared  satisfied 
that  it  was  still  within  her  reach. 

"  I  hade  you  give  the  book  to  me.'"  cried  the 
friar,  with  a  darkening  brow,  and  advancing  to 
take  possession  of  it. 

The  dying  girl,  by  a  strong  effort,  rose  from 
her  chair,  and  stood  erect  between  him  and  the 
treasure  she  sought  to  guard. 

"Stop!      Priest   of  a   false   fuiih,   it  18  the 
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Word  of  Truth!    Dare  not  to  stretch  towards  it 
thy  impious  hand,  lest  it  should  wither  it ! " 

''  Stand  aside,  and  save  that  chattering  tongue 
for  your  own  defence,"  he  cried  with  passion, 
fiercely  grasping  her  thin,  bony  arm. 

"My  child!  —  my  child!"  shrieked  the 
mother,  springing  to  her  side. 

"  You  shall  not  hurt  the  maiden,"  said  Father 
Lawrence,  with  a  voice  that  trembled  with  indig- 
nant emotion.  "  I  am  a  priest  of  the  same  Church 
as  you,  and  I  will  protect  her." 

"  Look  to  your  own  protection.  Brother  Law- 
rence!" cried  the  friar,  scoffingly.  "This  shall 
be  reported  to  the  Bishop.  You  have  been  once 
imprisoned  on  suspicion — the  next  time  it  shall 
go  harder  with  you." 

"  I  defy  thee  and  thy  threats,  thou  merciless 
man  I    Let  the  child  go ! " 

"  Do  not  fear,  mother ;  do  not  fear,  old  man, 
he  cannot  hurt  me,"  said  Jane,  calmly.  "  It  is  a 
blessed  hour  for  me ;  —  I  have  waited  for  it,  and  it 
is  my  triumph.  Let  him  bring  tortures,  if  he  will 
—  racks — burning  coals — I  care  not.  I  should 
not  feel  them  now.  My  flesh  is  dead,  and  I  can 
laugh  at  his  malice." 

"Say  you  so,  mistress!"  cried  the  friar,  be- 
tween his  set  teeth,  while  his  face  flushed  darkly 
with  all  the  worst  passions  of  his  evil  nature, — 
"  say  you  so?    We  will  try  I"  and  he  took  her 
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skeleton  liand  in  bis,  palm  to  palm,  and  crashed 
tlie  small  bones  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
givu  exquisite  pain,  yet  without  an)'  display  of 
violence. 

"He  is  torturing  my  cliild!"  shrieked  tlie 
widow, 

"  Devil!"  cried  the  old  priest,  springing  upon 
Iiim.  But  his  feeble  strength  was  vain,  and  the 
otiicr  easily  held  him  back  with  his  disengaged 
baud,  while  that  which  held  the  sutfering  June's 
trembled  with  the  savage  fierceness  of  its  grasp. 

"  Do  not  fear,  motlier, — do  not  be  distressed," 
the  daughter  said,  in  a  low,  faint  voice,  as  she 
gently  put  her  mother  aside,  "  It  is  nothing — 
he  does  not  hurt  me  much.  Nay,  sec,  he  cannot 
bun  me  much  when  I  can  smile  and  talk  to  yon 
BO  calmly."  Yet  as  she  spoke,  the  cold  sweat 
was  breaking  from  her  forehead,  and  the  drops 
ran  down  her  ashy  brow. 

"  (Jonie  here, mother, — kiss  me, — Iain  going," 
she  added,  a  moment  after,  "God  bless  you!" — 
and  before  the  blessing  bad  quite  lell  her  lips,  the 
slender  and  brittle  thread  of  life  had  snapjied,  her 
head  snnk,  and  she  fell  lifeless  on  the  Hoor. 

Tile  h-iar  leaned  a  moment  over  her  and 
touched  her  puUc.  But  he  knew  well  the  signs 
of  mortality,  and  his  investigation  was  soon  endvd. 
He  then  drew  out  his  tablets  and  wrote,  "Jane 
Arniislead — died  an  unreclaimed  heretic.     Inter- 
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meut  in  holy  grouad  is  tbrbidtlen  tu  her  body," 
and,  without  another  word,  he  left  the  house. 

lu  stupified  horror  tlie  widow  clasped  the 
corpse  of  her  child,  wliil«  Father  Lawrence, 
ftlmost  as  much  an  object  of  compassion,  stood, 
irith  starting  eyes  and  open  lips  that  scarcely 
drew  in  breath,  gazing  speechlessly  upon  the 
ngbt  before  hint.  It  seemed  ns  though  the  old 
man's  brain  was  turning,  so  wild  iind  fearful  was 
his  look.  At  last  glancing  timidly  round,  as 
though  he  feared  at  every  tarn  to  meet  some  new 
object  of  dread,  he  shrank  noinelessly  towards  the 
door.  Bud  then,  suddenly  clasping  his  hands  with 
a  burst  of  agony  that  shook  his  aged  frame,  he 
rushed  out  into  the  open  air. 

Which  way  he  went  or  what  he  did  he  knew 
not,  tor  he  wandered  distractedly  without  a  pur- 
pose ;  but  an  hour  after,  two  peasants  fonnd  him 
lying  on  the  ground  far  from  the  house. 

They  bore  him  to  the  Hall,  where  he  was  put 
to  bed ;  and  when  he  revived  to  consciousness,  be 
ibuod  Charles  Waring  sitting  anxiously  watching 
"by  his  side. 

"  Where  is  she?"  he  asked,  looking  irildly 
rouud. 

"She!     Who,  Father?" 

"That  murdered  one!"  the  old  man  replied, 
with  a  shudder. 

"3Iurdercd!     Whom  mean  you?" 
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"Do  you  not  know? — Oh,  that  you  might 
never  know  it !  But  you  will  Lear  it  soon ;  aud 
they  will  charge  it  on  our  faith— upon  the  blessed 
Church.  Do  not  believe  it,  Charles.  It  is  not  she, 
but  devils  that  are  sinning  in  her  name ! " 

"  Does  she  forbid,  or  does  she  eoconnige 
them  7  " 

"  Ob,  do  not  reason  upon  it,  Charles!  I  can- 
not understand  it,  it  is  too  much  for  me — but  it  is 
killing  me.  They  have  broken  my  heart,— they 
have  destroyed  as  faithful  a  servant,  in  bishumble 
ability,  as  the  Churcli  ever  possessed.  I  have 
served  her  for  eighty  years,  and  always  found 
her  good,  and  holy,  and  merciful ;  but  these  are 
wicked  men — and  Ihese  are  miserable  days." 

The  tears  ran  fast  down  the  old  man's  fur- 
rowed cheeks.  It  was  a  piteous  and  touching 
spectacle  to  see  with  what  struggling  fondness 
be  clung  to  the  faith  of  his  youth,  even  while  his 
heart  was  breaking  under  its  unworthineas. 

"  But  where  are  my  children,  Charles?  Where 
are  my  precious  children  ?  Why  are  they  not  with 
me  in  such  an  hour  as  this  f" 

"  Because  their  liberty  is  restratncil.  Father," 
the  young  man  answered,  indignantly;  "because 
they  are  prisoners!" 

"Oh!  no — no!  Do  not  tellmeof more^ef: 
Go  to  your  father — Sir  Richard  is  not  very  kind 
to  mc,  yet  if  you  tell  him  I  am  dying,  and  1 
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I  entreat  and  implore  to  see  my  children  before  I 
gOy  he  will  not — I  am  sure  he  will  not  deny  that 
comfort  to  me — he  will  send  them.  Do  not  you 
think  he  will,  Charles?  And  if  you  ask  him,  toa, 
—  for  you  have  more  power  with  him  than  any 
one ; — he  loves  you.  Oh,  Charles,  go — kneel  to 
him — pray  to  him — do  not  leave  him  till  he  con- 
sents— for  it  will  soon  be  too  late — I  feel  it  will. 
Go  to  him,  my  dear  son, — for  you  have  always  been 
a  dear  son  to  me,  since  the  first  day  I  saw  you  — 
and  you  are  good  and  generous.  Oh,  Charles,  go 
and  bring  them  to  me ! " 

•'  Alas,  Father,  Sir  Richard  is  no  more  able  to 
release  them  than  yourself.  He  has  brought  into 
the  house  a  power  which  has  set  aside  his  own. 
This  scoundrel  friar " 

**What!"  shrieked  the  terrified  priest,  spring- 
ing up  in  the  bed  and  catching  the  young  man's 
wrist,  while  he  looked  wildly  in  his  face. 

'*  Yes,"  answered  Charles  ;  "  this  villain  has 
been  examining  my  cousins — has  placed  them  in 
confinement,  and  himself  keeps  the  key !  '* 

The  unhappy  old  man  fell  back  in  a  strong 
convulsive  fit  that  threatened  his  immediate 
dissolution. 

'•  Father!  Father !  My  dear,  kind,  old  friend ! 
Do  not  grieve  thus!  —  You  shall  have  them. 
Father — you  shall  see  them  —  I  swear  to  you  you 
shall,  though  to  get  at  them  I  should  bum  the 
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house  and  dash'  out  this  infernal  scoundrel's 
hrains!" 

The  prk'st  did  not  answer,  but  looked  upon 
Iiim  with  a  vacant  eye,  as  though  he  no  longer 
understood  his  words;  and  Charles,  impatient 
jiow  to  carrj"  his  resolution  into  effect,  hurried 
from  the  room,  aud  descending  the  stairs,  sought 
out  an  iron  har  suited  to  his  purpose,  and,  thus 
anned,  quietly  approached  the  door  of  the  maidens' 
chamber. 

"Rose!  Kate!"  he  whispered.  "  Do  not  be 
alarmed.  It  is  only  Charles,  i  am  going  to  do 
something.     Take  care ! " 

So  saying,  he  applied  the  bar  to  the  crevice 
of  the  door,  and  putting  forth  all  his  strength, 
wrenched  it  from  its  hinges  and  sent  it  crashing 
into  the  room. 

"There!"  be  cried,  flinging  down  the  iroo. 
"  That  is  as  good  a  key  as  tlic  friar's !  I  suppose 
there  will  be  a  pretty  racket  about  this;  but  I 
don't  ciire.  You  must  come  with  me  directly. 
1  am  afraid  our  dear  old  friend  Father  Latrrencn 
is  (lying.  He  has  been  raving  for  you,  and  now 
he  seems  sinking  fast." 

With  trembling  steps  the  sisters  hurried  to 
the  old  man's  chamber.  ^V1len  Charles  had 
quitted  him,  he  had  lain  torpid  and  motionless ; 
hut  the  sound  of  the  crashing  and  fjtlling  door 
hrokc  upon  hh  car  with  a  new  feeling  of  nlnrm  ; 
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toTy  to  his  shattered  and  excited  mind,  every  noise 
now  appeared  but  the  harbinger  of  some  further 
act  of  violence.  He  screamed  feebly  for  help, 
uul  then  another  shivering  fit  completed  the 
prostration  of  his  small  remains  of  strength,  and 
abook  to  irremediable  confusion  the  last  tottering 
remnant  of  his  sense. 

Yet  he  knew  his  pupils  when  they  entered, 
though  he  had  forgotten  all  the  circumstances  of 
tiieir  summons. 

"Ah!  children,"  he  said,  with  a  smile  —  '*  I 
am  glad  to  see  you.  Where  have  you  come  from? 
I  would  give  you  my  hand,  but,  I  don't  know  why, 
I  cannot  move  it." 

*'  How  do  you  feel,  Father?" 

"Oh,  well  —  very  well  —  never  better.  Not 
yery  strong,  I  think,  for  you  know  I  am  not 
young, — but  so  light,  so  very  light,  that  I  —  I — I 
forget  now  what  it  was,  —  I  think  I  was  saying 
something,  was  not  I? — But  it  does  not  matter." 

**  And  are  you  happy,  Father?" 

**  Oh  yes,  of  course.  Why  should  not  I  be  ? 
You  are  here.  But  you  are  crying, — that  is  not 
the  way  to  make  me  happy.  There  is  something, 
—  I  know  there  is  something,  if  I  could  but  recol- 
lect it.  Hark  !  what  is  that  they  are  singing  ?  Is 
it  a  requiem?  Oh,  no,  I  hear  now — Jubilate! 
How  sweet!  is  not  it?  I  did  not  think  they  could 
sing  so  well." 
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"  Yon  say  your  pmyers  ?"  Le  conlinued,  after 
a  pause,  —  "  Never  forget  tliat.  And  the  Cliurch 
too — it  ia  a  Iioly  Cliurch — a  blessed  one — though 
some  mistaken  people  say  —  stop  now  —  dear, 
dear,  what  was  Jt?  How  very  foolish  to  forget 
every  thing  so!  But  you  will  tell  litem  1  died  in 
the  old  fjiith  —  I  never  left  it.  I  knew  there  are 
wicked  men  every  where  —  I  have  seen  some  of 
them  ;  and  one  wicked  man  can  do  a  great  detl 
of  mischief.  But  never  mind,  they  cannot  hurl 
us,  we  are  safe." 

He  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  his  lips  conlinued 
to  mutter,  but  the  sounds  were  inarticulate  now. 

"  Should  he  not  have  the  la&t  sacrament  of 
his  religion  ?"  said  Charles,  inquiringly. 

"  And  who  shall  administer  it  to  him !" 
answered  Katharine.  "  There  is  no  priest  within 
reach,  except  that  dreadful  man  below  ;  and  he 
shall  never  profane  the  dying  bed  of  our  pious 
friend.  No,  no,  our  prayers  shall  accompany 
his  passage — he  will  ask  no  dearer  companions." 

She  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  the 
others  followed  her  example.  The  old  man 
opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  upon  them  with  a 
smile  of  affectionate  tenderness. 

"How  kind!"  he  said,  "dear  chitdrea!  Alt 
praying  for  me.  A  double  blessing  full  upon 
themselves  !  —  But  I  must  pray  with  them.  Ora 
pro  animii  Laurmlii 1  cannot  recollect  the 
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form — but  it  does  not  matter  —  the  spirit  is  all, 
now.  You  know  you  told  me,  Katharine  — 
one  hope — one  trust — one  Saviour.  Let  us  pray 
then ! " 

He  clasped  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  and 
there  was  a  silence  of  some  minutes.  At  length 
Rose,  raising  her  head  and  looking  at  him, 
whispered,— 

"He  sleeps!" 

She  was  right — he  did  sleep.  He  slept  the 
sleep  which  shall  know  but  one  waking,  never  to- 
sleep  again.  His  gentle  spirit  had  passed  away, 
borne  softly  on  the  prayers  of  those  he  loved  the 
best  on  earth,  to — who  shall  doubt  it? — to  the 
bosom  of  him  he  loved  the  best  in  Heaven ! 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  I  lell  die?,  churlish  prieit, 
A  toiniattiiing  an^el  shall  my  aiiler  ba, 
When  ihou  liesl  lionling  !  " — lUmlei. 


deTJI,  1  cnnnol  kill  thee  V—Othtlla. 

Akd  where  was  Waller  while  these  scenes  were 
acting?  RestleRs  and  uneasy  in  his  eoncealmenl, 
he  listened  anxiously  for  every  sound ;  but  all  waft 
as  silent  as  though  the  neighbourhood  had  been 
but  peopled  with  the  dead.  The  stillness  grevr  at 
last  insuiFerable ;  it  Ecemed  lo  have  endured  for 
hours,  nnd  he  conid  bear  it  no  longer, 

lie  left  his  hiding-place  and  niouotec]  to  a 
point  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  Here  he  strained  his  sight  to  Iry  if 
any  object  would  assist  him  in  guessing  what  was 
passing.  But  all  was  deserted  and  desolate ;  and, 
except  the  sheep  and  cattle  that  doited  the  distant 
Helds,  no  living  thing  was  to  be  seen. 

Impatient  of  the  suspense,  he  resolved,  at 
any  risk,  to  satisfy  himself,  and  advanced  a 
few   steps    for    the    purpose.       But    he    paused 
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again  as  lie  renieniberecl  tlie  peril,  and  thought 
how  dear  those  were  whose  happiness  depended 
on  his  safety. 

While  he  remained  thus  hesitating  and  irre- 
solute, figures  began  to  move  along  the  land- 
scape, and  he  knew  the  mass  was  ended.  He 
anxiously  watched  their  motions,  but  all  ap- 
peared grave  and  orderly  :  there  was  no  sign 
of  hurry  or  excitement,  and  he  felt  relieved. 

Some  came  in  the  direction  of  his  retreat, 
and  as  they  approached,  he  was  compelled  again 
to  retire  to  his  concealment.  He  waited  long, 
for  they  had  paused,  and  stood  talking  in  little 
knots,  so  near  him  that  he  could  not  venture 
forth  till  they  had  passed. 

At  last  the  coast  was  clear  again,  and  he 
returned  to  his  post  of  observation.  Much 
time  had  been  lost  —  he  could  not  tell  how 
much — but  he  thought  his  impatience  must  have 
lengthened  it,  for  he  saw  two  figures,  in  whom 
he  could  recognise  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  just 
reaching  the  door  of  their  own  house.  He  did 
not  calculate  that  liogwcU  had  walked  very 
slowly  and  in  pain,  and  often  rested  by  the 
way ;  so  that  his  journey  home,  though  not  a 
ten  minutes'  ordinary  walk,  had  occupied  him 
nearly  an  hour. 

He  then  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  Hall : 
and  he  could  trace  the  flowing  dress  of  the  friar, 
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as,  Willi  a  fipui  step,  that  Harsh  man  approached 
the  gate,  alone. 

Satisfied  that,  at  least,  no  present  lUnger 
was  to  be  apprehended,  Walter  now  breathed 
more  freely,  and  he  tlirew  himself  upon  the 
ground  to  endeavour  to  arrange  his  future 
plans. 

But  ns  the  evening  approached,  his  anxieties 
revived,  and  he  resolved,  at  any  risk,  to  return 
and  see  his  mother  once  more.  Taking  the 
most  unfrequented  paths,  and  carefully  screening 
himself  from  observation,  he  made  hia  way  to  the 
house  unseen. 

On  entering,  he  was  met  by  Mary.  Her 
eyes  were  red,  and,  as  she  took  his  hand,  abe 
pressed  it  without  speaking,  and  motioned  liiiK 
to  an  inner  room. 

Here  he  found  his  mother  sitting  beside  the 
body  of  her  child.  Her  face  was  pale  and 
ciUm;  but  it  looked  now  less  the  calmness  of 
resignation  than  of  despair.  Walter  was  shocked, 
but  scarcely  surprised  ;  lor  Mary's  reception  had 
prepared  him  for  the  scene  before  him  ;  and. 
indeed,  Jane's  fragile  existence  had  so  long  hun^ 
wavering  bt-tween  life  and  death,  that  her  speedy 
dissolution  had  been  a  daily  thought  for  months, 
— almost  for  years. 

^"She  is  gone,  then,"  he  said,  stooping  oTor, 
and  atfectionalely  kissing  the  cold  lips.      "  My 
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sister — once  my  merry  play-fellow  —  my  poor 
Jane!  Surely  we  should  not  mourn  for  her, 
mother^  that  she  is  at  last  released  from  suf- 
fering and  from  this  evil  world.  When  did 
she  depart?" 

"  She  was  murdered  this  morning  !"  an- 
swered the  widow,  in  a  hollow  voice. 

"Murdered!"  he  shrieked,  springing  back^ 
with  horror. 

"  Yes,  Walter,  I  have  said  it,  —  mur- 
dered!" 

He  staggered,  and  would  have  fallen,  but 
for  the  support  of  the  bed  against  which  he 
reeled ;  and  as  he  did  so,  the  crazy  couch, 
trembling  with  the  blow,  shook  the  corpse  that 
lay  upon  it,  till,  to  his  excited  mind,  it  seemed 
to  shudder. 

"Look! — mother — look!"  he  screamed,  while 
his  eyes  stared  wildly  ;  *•'  she  herself  confirms 
it !  Tell  me — am  I  right  ?  Was  it  that  damned 
friar?  Be  still,  sister — be  still!  You  shall  be 
satbfied — you  shall  be  revenged !  I  swear  by 
every " 

"  Silence,  Walter!"  said  the  widow,  rising, 
and  speaking  with  a  sternness  he  had  never 
heard  before.  "Silence,  I  say!  I  have  misery 
enough  —  will  you  increase  it?  I  speak  not 
of  forgiveness,  for  I  cannot  feel  it  yet.  I  am 
but  human,   and  the   blow   is   too  fresh    upon 
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me.  But  do  not  let  it  stain  ffonr  soui  with 
gailt!" 

"  Tell  me,  mother, — tell  me  every  word,"  he 
cried,  passionately,  "  conceal  nothing  from  me — 
I  will  know  it  all." 

In  vain  she  endeavoured  to  hide  the  most 
revolting  portions  of  the  tale  under  a  general 
relatiou.     He  stopped  her  at  once,  saying, — 

"  1  bade  you  tell  me  all  —  I  will  not  lose  a 
word.  Have  a  care,  mother — dissension  never 
rose  between  iia  yet — do  not  now  begin  it,  for 
I  am  not  master  of  myself,  and  will  not  answer 
for  my  actions.  I  only  feel  that  I  cannot  be 
dallied  with.  Let  me  know  all,  then.  I  charge 
you,  on  your  soul,  let  me  know  all,  or  I  shall 
do  wrougt" 

He  forced  her,  then,  to  the  relation  of  er«ry 
circumstance,  even  the  most  minute ;  during 
which  he  listened  with  a  concentration  of  stteii' 
tion  tliat  was  frightful  in  its  intenseness;  and 
his  hands  kneaded  each  other  in  the  strong 
effort  he  made  to  restrain  himself  to  the  cad. 

Wlien  it  WHS  finished,  he  caught  the  corpse 
in  his  arms,  and  passionately  kissed  it,  and  then 
his  mother ;  and  tlien,  before  another  word  was 
spoken,  or  ^he  could  guess  bis  purpose,  he  dartj^ 
from  the  room  and  from  the  house. 

"Stop,  Walter,  stop,  I  entreat  you  —  1  com- 
mand you!"      But  her  command   was,  for  1 
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iir<t  time,  ilisobcycd.  He  liiul  not,  indeed, 
heard  it — he  heard  nothing  but  the  stonu  that 
raged  so  wildly  in  his  own  breast. 

The  gate  of  Sir  Richard  Waring's  house  stood 
open.  Walter  passed  it  with  a  stealthy  step  — 
he  crossed  the  court- vanl  unobserved — and  en- 
tered  the  house.  He  met  one  of  the  ser%*ants 
there,  of  whom  he  demanded  to  bo  directed  to 
the  Friar  Francis ;  and  so  little  was  there  in 
his  voice  or  manner  to  excite  suspicion  or  re- 
mark, that  the  man  ut  once  pointed  out  to  him 
the  room,  and  passed  on  to  tlie  business  on  which 
he  was  engaged. 

Walter  entered  the  chamber.  There  was  a 
moments  silence  —  then  loud  and  passionate 
voices — and  then  a  piercing  cry  for  help. 

Tlie  alarmed  servants  hurried  to  the  spot,  and 
stood  transfixed  with  horror  us  thev  beheld 
Walter  Armistead  issue  from  the  chamber,  drag- 
ging with  him  the  struggling  friar,  his  hand  upon 
his  throat,  and  his  face  flushed,  and  his  eye  wild 
with  frenzied  passion. 

"My  sister!  —  my  murdered  sister!"  shouted 
the  young  man,  as  ho  bore  his  writhing  prey  up 
the  broad  stairs. 

The  terrified  servants  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  then  made  a  feeble  and  unconcerted  effort 
for  the  deliverance  of  their  gliostly  director. 

•*Back!"    Walter  cried,  ''Back!      Or  ad- 
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CHAPTEK   I. 


g  climes  h«_raud  tb«  ita." — CktliU  HaraU. 


I 


The  discovery  of  the  New  World  appeared  to 
open  before  the  eyes  of  eager  and  avaricioiia 
Europe  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth,  the 
ownership  of  which,  Spain,  as  the  first  finder, 
hitstened  to  secure  to  herself;  and  her  claiin  was 
sUowed  and  supported  by  that  once  irresistible 
engine — a  Papal  Bull. 

But  at  the  distance  of  so  many  thousand  miles 
from  home,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  immense 
and  rarely  traversed  Atlantic,  even  a  Papal  Bull 
lost  much  of  ii»  power;  and  there  were  not  want- 
itlgf  hardy  spirits  who,  in  dehance  of  the  thunders 
of  the  remote  see  of  Rome,  would  willingly  have 
appropriated  to  themselves  any  obtainable  portion 
of  tlie  new-found  plunder. 

The  Hpaniards,  therefore,  notwithstanding  their 
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reverence  for  the  Church,  judged  it  imprudent  to 
trust  the  security  of  their  possessions  to  s  parch- 
lueut  wall  alone,  and  took  vigorous  secular  mea- 
surea  to  preserve  their  property  inviolate,  by 
forbidding  the  approach  of  any  stranger  to  th«r 
shores. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  sisteenth 
century,  this  intimation  was  conveyed  to  an  Eng- 
lish trading  vessel  by  some  cannon  shot  from 
their  castle  at  St.  Domingo;  and  the  message  wu 
ao  plainly  delivered,  that  the  intruder  understood 
it  at  once,  and  immediately  returned  the  way  be 
came. 

The  Spanish  governor,  proud  of  the  feat,  an. 
nounced  it  in  his  despatches  home ;  but  received, 
in  reply,  a  severe  reprimand  from  his  court  for  bia 
stupidity  in  suffering  the  stranger  to  escape  at  all, 
instead  of  enticing  him,  as  be  ought  to  hare  done, 
to  land,  and  then  disposing  of  him  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  all  risk  of  his  ever  teactuog 
the  route  to  others  of  his  nation. 

The  hint  was  not  thrown  away,  and  it  soon 
became  an  established  maxim  with  the  Spanish 
settlers,  that  all  foreigners  who  touched  njton 
their  coasts,  even  though  cast  there  by  shipnTeck, 
were  to  be  considered  as  robbers  and  pirates,  and 
to  be  pursued  and  exterminated  accordingly. 

The  butcheries  to  which  this  practice  gave 
rise  were,  however,  far  from  accomplishing  thetr 
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object;  for  they  excited  in  tbe  breasts  of  the 
hardy  adventurers  not  terror  and  dismay,  but 
rage  and  a  fierce  determination  of  revenge. 

For  this  purpose,  as  well  for  protection 
against  the  common  enemy,  the  enterprising  of 
other  nations,  chiefly  British  and  French,  banded 
themselves  into  a  society  which  assumed  the 
name  of  the  "  Brethren  of  the  Coast,"  better 
known  by  their  subsequent  title  of  Buccaneers 
or  Flibustiers,  who,  in  time,  from  receiving  only 
the  treatment  of  outlaws  and  pirates,  became,  in 
truth,  the  thing  they  were  accounted. 

But  this  was  scarcely  yet  the  case  at  the 
period  of  our  story.  They  were  then  rather 
daring  and  adventurous  men,  whom  the  desire  of 
wealth,  of  distinction,  or  of  excitement,  had  in- 
duced to  abandon  their  native  homes  for  that  El 
Dorado  of  the  West,  where  they  believed  that  all 
things  lay  open  to  the  strong  hand  and  the  bold 
heart ;  and  where  the  trafiic  they  pursued  was  at 
least  as  legitimate  as  that  of  their  opponents, 
with  whom  they  waged  an  unceasing  and  ex- 
terminating warfare. 

In  a  rude  log-hut,  on  a  wild  jutting  point  of 
land  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Island  of 
Caba,  a  solitary  man  was  sitting  at  a  table.  It 
was  night ;  and  as  his  head  leaned  thoughtfully 
npon  his  hand,  the  rays  of  a  small  lamp  which 
burnt  by  his  side   threw  into   strong  relief  the 
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lines  which  already  began  to  furrow  bis  open 
forehead,  though  his  years  could  not  much  ex- 
ceed forty.  His  dark  eye  had  a  subdued  ao* 
melaucholy  expression,  and  it  seemed  as  thongl 
its  fire  had  been  quenched  by  cares  and  disap- 
pointments,— a  suspicion  which  was  confirmed  by 
an  occasional  deep  and  unconscious  sigh. 

So  profound  was  his  abstraction,  that  be  was 
not  aware  of  the  presence  of  another  party,  who 
stood  in  the  open  doorway,  scrutinising  him  with 
a  curious  and  interested  look,  interrupted  onlj  by 
an  occasional  dissatisfied  shake  of  the  bead. 

At  length  the  stranger,  desirous  of  attracting 
his  attention,  made  a  slight  uiovement,  when  t)ie 
stated  man  started  from  his  stool,  and,  grasping 
a  sword  which  lay  by  his  side,  gazed  sharply  Ob 
tiie  intruder,  as  though  doubtful  of  his  purpose. 
But  the  other  advanced  uiiliraitatingly  into  the 
light. 

"How  d'ye  do!"  be  asked; — but  his  voice  no 
longer  chiruppcd  with  its  usual  lively  tone.  It 
hatl  a  dull  uud  spiritless  sound ;  yet  its  accent* 
were  familiar  to  him  whom  tliey  addressed,  and 
who,  after  for  some  tnoments  straining  his  eyes  in 
an  incredulous  gaze,  suddenly  sprang  fomurd, 
and  seizing  the  new-coiiu'r's  band  with  unaffi-cted 
warmth,  exclaimed, — 

"Jack!  Qiy  old  tried  and  valued  coinnd«l 
Is  it  possible?     t-peuk  uguiu.      Let  nic  he  surv 
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Lniiy  senses  do   not  deceive   me.      Is   it, 

■■'  Yes." 

'  But  fell  me,  by  what  extraord inflry  accident 
I  do  I  find  you  bere?" 

"  Accident !  Sir  Edward  Waring,"  cried  Jack, 
doggedly ;  for  though  moved  by  the  warmth  of 
his  reception,  he  was  evidently  nursing;  some  ill 

Ibnmour  unusual  with  bim ;  "Accident!  I  don't 
4lHnk  people  often  find  thempelves  by  accident  in 
Ae  West  Indies.  Accident,  indeed!" 
"Well,  do  not  quarrel  with  words — witli 
vhat  design,  then  ?  For  what  reason  1 " 
The  other  looked  shrewdly  in  hia  face  as  he 
answered,  "  To  make  a  fortune,  lo  be  sure.  Why 
should  not  !,  as  well  as  other  people?  Of  course 
j^u  have  made  a  large  one  by  this  time! — now 
yoo  mnst  provide  for  me.  What  are  yoii,  a  king? 
or,  perhaps  only  a  prince?  or,  may  be,  even  put 
opwith  dukedom  forihe  present — eh?  Have  not 
seen  any  of  your  subjects  yet,  where  are  they? 
Ib  this  your  palace?  Ami  now,  what  will  you 
make  of  me?— your  prime  minister,  or  secretary 
of  Btiite,  or  lord  treasurer?  Not  particular,  so 
that  it's  very  proBtable." 

"This  bantering  is  cruel,'*  said  Sir  Edward, 
with   morlification.     "  Tell   me,   I    entreat  yon, 
y  what  has   brought  you   hither?      Is   any  thing 
My  children " 
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"  Oh,  you  have  thought  of  them  at  last, 
have  you  ?  I  have  been  here  full  fire  uiiDutes 
without  your  asking  a  questloD  about  them," 

"  They  are  always  in  my  mind," 

"  Glad  to  hear  it.  Hope  they  find  good  com- 
pany there.  Have  my  doubts!  I  don't  like  the 
look  of  things." 

"  But  my  children,  what  news  of  them  ?" 

"  Don't  know,  1  am  sure.  Have  not  seen 
them  thie  long  while.  Rather  expect  they  are 
both  married  by  this  time." 

"  Married!"  exclaimed  Sir  Edward,  starting 
from  his  seat, — "Absurd!  They  are  but  children." 

"  Hni!  They  were,  eighteen  years  ago,"  re- 
plied the  other,  quietly. 

"Married!"  Sir  Edward  repeated,  incredu- 
lously,—  "  To  whom?" 

"  Really  1  can't  say,  but  I  suppose  to  yoor 
cousin,  Sir  Richard,  and  his  son  Charles." 

"  Now,  this  is  the  most  monstrous,  the  most 
improbable  lie " 

"Is  it?  That's  a  pity — I  hate  lies  —  I  um 
sure  I  am  very  sorry  I  told  it,  then.  You  aboald 
not  have  asked  me." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  Sir  Edward  continaed; 
"  Richard  is  old  enough  to  he  ilieir  grandfather." 

"  Very  likely,"  Jack  replied,  with  impertur- 
bable coolness ;  "  but  you  know  he  can't  be  their 
grandfather;  it  is  not  in  nature  —  nor  their  fathef 
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neither.  So  as  he  is  resolved  to  be  as  nearly 
related  to  them  as  he  can,  be  has  settled  to  marry 
them;  that  is,  not  both,  he  can't  do  that;  but 
one  in  his  own  person,  and  the  other  by  proxy, 
for  which  Charles  will  be  his  deputy." 

"  This  cannot  be — it  is  not  true,"  said  Sir 
Edward,  pacing  up  and  down  the  narrow  hut. 
"What  motive ?" 

'*  Don't  know,  I'm  sure.  I  should  have 
thought,  though,  it  was  quite  in  his  way.  A  quiet 
little  speculation,  sure  to  turn  out  well.  A  good 
deal  of  money  to  be  got  with  very  little  trouble. 
He  might  trade  a  long  while  before  he  would 
make  as  much." 

"  Answer  me  one  question,"  exclaimed  Sir 
Edward,  pausing  abruptly  in  his  hurried  walk. 
'*  These  marriages  —  are  they  made  with  the 
full — the  unqualified  consent  of  my  children?" 

•*  Partly  yes,  partly  no,"  answered  Jack. 
•*  Rose — she  falls  to  young  Charles's  share  — 
loTes  him,  I  believe,  with  all  her  soul ;  and  he  is 
a  fine,  noble  fellow,  and  deserves  the  love  of  any 
woman.  But  Katharine — poor  Kate!"  Jack's 
▼oice  trembled,  his  manner  lost  all  its  oddity,  and 
he  spoke  with  warm  and  real  feeling.  **  A  bitter 
lot  is  marked  out  for  her,  and  bravely  and  nobly 
she  struggles  against  it — struggles  alone — that 
beautiful  and  innocent  girl,  though  her  father  is 
still  living,  and  can  go  or  be  wherever  he  pleases, 
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she  IB  left  to  fight  her  own  cause  alone  against 
tile  most  cunning  —  the  moat  remorseless  aod 
heartless  devil,  that  the  earth  was  ever  curseil 
with!  Are  not  you  R»hamed  of  yourself?  If  yoa 
are  not,  I  um  ashamed  of  you.  I  don't  feel 
towards  you  one  hit  as  1  used  to  do;  and,  if  it 
was  not  for  their  sakes,  1  would  cast  you  off 
altogether." 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven  speak  plainly!" 
cried  Sir  Edward,  completely  bewildered.  "  I 
Jeft  tuy  children  amply  provided  for — I  left  thetn 
in  the  care  of  my  nearest  ruhitive,  who  swore  lo 
me,  hy  the  most  solemn  oath  that  E  could  frsuin, 
to  treat  them  as  his  own.  I  gave  them  a  iitost 
worthy  and  honest  priest  for  their  instructor,  and, 
in  some  sense,  their  guurdian " 

"  Paha!  their  guardian!"  interrupted  Jaek. 
"  The  poor  old  soul  could  not  guard  himself  even. 
As  soon  as  he  attempted  to  interfere,  he  was  coD> 
jured  out  of  the  way  in  a  moment.  And,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  her  own  epirit,  and  the  help  of 
one  that  you  once  little  thought  would  hare  had 
to  help  your  children  —  1  mean,  young  Walter 
Armistead  —  Sir  Uichard  would  have  had  bw 
own  way,  and  married  Katharine,  even  bjr 
TJoIence." 

"VtUaiu!  traitorous  vill^n!"  cried  Sir  Ed- 
ward, while  his  eyes  flashed  with  rjge.  Then, 
seizing  the  sword  that  lay  on  tlte'  table,  he  UD- 
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Uieathed  it,  Riid,  kisshig  the  blade,  added, — "  I 

tlwpar  liy  every  power " 

'  "No,  you  don't!"  said  Jack,  clapping  his 
fatad  over  his  month  and  silencing  him,  "  you 
■Uia'it't  swear.  1  don't  like  it,  and  I  won't  let 
Ifoii  do  it.  It's  8  bad  habit,  and  a  very  foolish 
'boe,  too  —  means  nothing-  If  you  mean  to  do  a 
thing,  you  can  do  it  just  as  well  without  swear- 
ing. You  never  used  to  swear.  1  suppose  that's 
iuiother  of  the  vices  you  have  picked  up  since  1 
left  you.  Oh,  [  am  afraid  you  are  an  altered 
i-Rian!  Now,  it's  of  no  use  your  standing  hecfor- 
ling  and  bullying  there,  except  you  can  poke  that 
Itoasting'iron  across  the  Atlantic.  I  tell  you,  you 
liave  done  wrong  —  very  wrong.  You  have  de- 
serted your  dear,  tnnoceot,  helpless  children, — 
you  have  left  them  exposed  to  all  the  devilries  of 
a  man  you  knew  nothing  about. — and  now  you 
are  in  a  passion  with  him,  because  he  has  made 
of  the  means  you  oflercil  him  It  was  all 
■  own  fault.  Don't  talk  of  what  yon  left 
tour  children — think  of  what  you  robbed  them 
[^ — what  nothing  in  the  world  can  stand  in  the 
■fdace  of — a  parent's  care.  Never  had  it  myself, 
so  know  the  value  of  if.  Think  I  should 
ve  been  a  different  man,  perhaps,  if  I  had. 
'rOh,  it  was  scandalous  —  shameful  — very  bad!" 

'Sdeath!"  cried  Sir  Edward,  "am  1  to  be 
vchooled   in   this  manner  by  a  ser%'ant — an — I 
b2 
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know  not  whatT  Sir,  you  forget  your  place,  ami 
presume  upon  the  intimacy  I  have  weakly  allowed 
you." 

Jack  looked  bard  at  the  knight  for  a  fev 
seconds,  and  then  his  countenance  fell,  and  he 
answered  in  a  low,  subdued  voice,  — "  True — 
true — yes — very  true.  I  forgot.  I  Ijeg  ywar 
pardon,  I  am  very  sorry,  FooliEh  habit  of 
mine  when  1  take  an  interest  in  people.  Well, 
never  mind.  But.  I  say,  if  you  had  followed  mi 
over  half  the  world  on  my  business,  and  Ibuod 
me  at  last,  I  don't  think  I  should  grudge  yon  the 
I  pleasure  of  a  little  scolding.  But  never  mind. 
Good-by !  I  hope  you  forgive  me — should  not 
like  to  part  had  friends  in  the  West  Indies. 
Only,  for  your  children's  sake,  I  should  like  Tou 
to  get  home  again  as  quick  as  you  can.  Good- 
by!" 

"  Forgive  me,  my  kind  friend,"  said  Sir  Ed- 
ward, taking  the  other's  hand,  while  bis  beurt 
melted  in  a  moment,  "  I  have,  indeed,  done 
wrong;  and  not  least  so  in  resenting  the  bonesiy 
which  sets  my  fault  before  me." 

"  Don't  aay  another  word,"  cried  Jack, 
warmly  returning  the  pressure,  and  ali  his  usoal 
animation  reviving  on  the  Instant;  "  I  am  a  fool 
1  know.  Always  say  what  I  think  —  almost. 
Speak  too  plainly,  and  am  always  offending  peo- 
ple.     Very   odd  —  don't   know    how   it   is  —  aui 
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never  offended  when  people  speak  plainly  to  me. 
Used  to  it,  I  suppose.  Few  men  have  that  ad- 
vantage.    Great  pity!" 

**  But  you  must  confess/'  replied  Sir  Edward, 
smiling)  '*  that  you  'are  not  a  very  gentle  surgeon ; 
mod,  when  you  probe  a  wound,  it  is  without 
much  regard  to  how  the  patient  may  smart. 
However,  your  news  is  most  important — I  will 
retam  to  England  immediately." 

"Will  you?"  cried  Jack,  his  eyes  sparkling 
with  joy;  "  that  was  all  I  wanted.  I  put  it  rather 
strong  at  first,  because  I  was  afraid,  after  having 
stayed  away  so  long,  you  would  not  come  now,  or 
you  would  want  a  good  deal  of  pressing.  Did 
not  know  what  ties  you  might  have  to  keep 
you  here.  But  you  will  return — and  at  once! 
Huzza!  We'll  beat  him  yet  if  we  have  good 
luck.  I  don't  grudge  a  journey  half  across  the 
world  for  such  a  pleasure  as  this.  But,  I  say, 
it*8  odd  enough,  you  have  never  asked  me  yet 
how  I  managed  to  find  you." 

It  would,  however,  be  tedious  to  follow  Jack 
through  all  the  rambling  history  of  his  search ; 
in  which  he  had  displayed  extraordinary  shrewd- 
ness and  perseverance  in  collecting  and  combin- 
ing scattered  shreds  of  information,  out  of  which 
he  had  formed  the  clue  that  had  guided  him, 
often  baffled,  but  never  discouraged,  till  success 
bad  at  last  repaid  his  efforts. 
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He  related  every  thing  —  except,  iiMiewl.  lii» 
own  services,  which  he  pnssed  over  as  lightly  «f 
he  could,  or  left  in  silence  altogether.  Vet  lie 
could  not  so  etTtctuaUy  conceal  them  but  that  Sir 
Edward  formed  some  guess  of  their  extent. 

The  knight  himself  had  little  to  tell  in  returo. 
The  unsettled  hiibits  of  a  roving  life  of  adventun: 
and  excitement  had  grown  into  a  eecoiid  natnre 
during  bis  compulsory  absence  from  his  ova 
land,  till  he  became  as  little  inclined  as  he  <ras 
Sited  for  returning  to  the  monotonous  existence 
of  a  8ecure,  domestic,  unemployed  man. 

"And  what,  indeed,"  he  added,  —  "what 
remained  to  make  me  sigh  for  England?  One 
object  only  —  my  children ;  aud  they  evinced  no 
wish  for  nty  relurn.  They  either  foi^ot  my 
exisience  altogether,  or  thought  of  me  only  wtlb 
indifference  aud  coldness." 

"  That's  a  lie,"  said  Jack,  very  quietly  ;  "  but 
no  matter — go  on." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Sir  Edward,  with  *«■- 
prise,  "was  it  not  confirmed  to  me  by  every 
thing?  My  kinsman's  letters — even  those  of  the 
widow  Armistead,  to  which  1  gave  implicit  con- 
fidence—till she  grew  weary  of  me." 

"  That's  another,"  muttered  Jack,  in  the  same 
tone. 

"  Her  earlier  communications  were  long,  letl- 
ous,  afiectionate,  and  grateful ;    but. 
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tliey  grew  stinted,  cold,  and  formal;  till,  in  her 
last,  she  told  me  that  she  considered  my  kins- 
man's honour  now  so  fully  established  that  her 
eorrespondence  was  no  longer  necessary.  She 
said  my  children  were  perfectly  happy  and  well 
eared  for;  that  Sir  Richard's  advices  of  them 
would  be  quite  sufficient  for  me;  and  she  even 
lunted,  that  as  her  son  was  now  no  longer  my 
companion,  she  found  her  office  troublesome,  and 
wished  to  be  released  from  it." 

**Well!"  cried  Jack,  nodding  his  head, — 
**  He  certainly  is  an  amazingly  clever  fellow !" 
*'  He! — who?"  asked  Sir  Edward,  with  surprise. 
"  Who  ?— Why,  Sir  Richard  to  be  sure.  He 
did  it  all.  He  has  duped  you — bamboozled  you 
—made  a  fool  of  you  altogether.  Bless  my  soul ! 
to  see  how  you  have  lost  yourself  as  soon  as  1  left 
you !  —  I  always  told  you  it  would  be  so.  Well! 
Go  on — go  on." 

Sir  Edward  paced  the  room  with  i^estless  steps; 
then  pausing,  he  said,  —  "Do  not  force  sus- 
picions on  me  just  now — I  cannot  bear  them. 
He  is  too  distant  from  me.  I  would  keep  him 
from  my  mind  till  I  can  meet  him  face  to  face — 
let  uie  restrain  myself  till  then.  I  have  told  you 
all,  if  not  as  it  really  was,  still,  at  least,  as  I 
believed  it  to  be.  I  had  provided  for  my  child- 
ren's support;  I  heard  of  their  welfare,  and  I 
believed  myself  at  liberty  to  pursue  those  endea- 
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vours,  whose  object,  al\er  all,  was  to  recover  for 
them  that  wealth  and  statioD  of  which  dit  earlier 
foUy  had  deprived  them.  Meanwhile  their  recol- 
lection lay  Btored  in  my  bouI  with  a  peaceful 
aflectiou,  as  of  a  distant  joy  which  should  cheer 
the  after  days  of  my  existence — a  sweet  drop  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cup,  which  should  be  reached 
at  last,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  draught  had  been 
drained." 

"  Well,  well — it  was  all  very  wrong  ;  bnt  it's 
no  nse  worrying  oneself  now.  I  suppose  yon 
have  made  something  here,  notwithstanding. 
You  have  hardly  stayed  all  this  time  for  no- 
thing?" 

"You  shall  see  my  treasury,"  said  Sir  Ed* 
ward,  rising;  and,  pushing  asiiie  a  cloak  which 
had  been  flung  in  one  corner  of  the  hut,  be  drew 
from  under  it  a  small  box  which  he  placed  un  the 
table. 

"  You  see,"  be  continoed,  "  niy  treasure-chest 
is  not  too  large  to  be  my  travelling  companion ; 
but,"  he  added,  smiling,  as  he  threw  open  the 
lid,  and  shewed  the  box  to  be  about  half  full  of 
gold,  —  "there  is  not  a  piece  in  it  which  need 
blush  at  the  history  of  its  acquisition." 

"Hm!"  said  Jack,  carelessly  turning  over 
the  gold,  "it  is  better  than  nothing;  but  it  is 
noti]i]ite  a  fortune,  and  hardly  worth  the  journey 
and  the  trouble.     However,  now  you  have 
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it,  take  my  advice  and  keep  it.  Pack  yourself 
vp,  and  get  home  again  before  any  of  your  honest 
friends  here  ease  you  of  it.  I  have  got  a  boat 
dose  by — there  is  a  ship  in  the  offing  just  going 
to  sail  for  England  —  I  had  a  hard  matter  to  get 
her  to  come  round  here,  but  there  she  lies  now, 
waiting  for  you.  She  shall  take  you  to  your 
children, — we'll  blow  Sir  Richard  to  the  devil,  if 
we  can, — and,  if  I  don't  at  last  leave  you  a  happy 
man,  and  the  dear  precious  girls  happy  too, — 
why  it  shall  not  be  the  fault  of  poor  Scampering 
Jack." 

'*  Not  leave  me,  my  best  friend,"  said  Sir 
Edward,  affectionately  taking  his  hand, — "If  I 
am  happy,  you  shall  never  leave  me." 

"No — no!"  interrupted  Jack, — "I  should 
be  miserable  with  any  body  I  was  never  to  leave. 
Could  not  bear  it.  Must  wander — it's  my  nature 
—  bom  so — wandered  ever  since  —  can't  help  it 
— restless — hate  quiet — makes  me  feel  miserable. 
No — no.  When  you  are  happy,  and  don't  want 
any  thing  else,  I  shall  leave  you — should  hate  to 
live  with  you.  Come  and  see  you  now  and  then 
— should  like  that  —  see  the  children  too — bless 
them.     Come. — Are  you  ready? — I  am. 

"  And  I,  too,"  said  Sir  Edward.  ''  Indeed,  I 
will  confess  to  you  that  I  cannot  depart  too  soon. 
From  my  military  experience,  the  men  with  whom 
I   have  associated  value  my  assistance.     They 
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ere  now  planning  a  desperate  expedition,  and 
they  Lnve  spared  no  eflfort  to  induce  me  to  nnd^r- 
take  the  conduct  of  it.  They  will  be  here  again 
to-night,  and  1  do  not  know  lo  what  ill  blood  my 
continued  refusal  may  lead,  for,  when  they  have 
a  purpose  of  their  own  to  serve,  they  consider  aU 
as  brothers,  and  bound  to  the  common  interest ; 
and  ihcy  hare  claimed  before  now  the  rigbl  to 
punish,  as  a  traitor,  any  adventurer  who  shall 
refuse  to  yield  his  assistance  to  what  they  call  tb* 
i;eaeral  cause." 

"  Then,"  cried  Jack,  rising,  '*  never  mind 
wardrobe,  bog,  or  baggage; — just  take  your  litUr 
friend  there  under  your  arm,  and  we'll  be  out  ml 
sea  before  to-morrow  morning.  It  must  be  ntmr 
midnight  now.  Do  you  think  the  coast  is 
clear?" 

"  Hush!"  cried  Sir  Edward, .suddenly,  while 
he  listened  with  eager  attention. 

"  Tbere  is  nothing,"  said  Jack,  afrer  a  pause. 

"  Yea  there  is,"  replied  Sir  Edward.  "  It  is 
the  men  I  spoke  of — 1  hear  their  signal.  TboM 
who  live  here  have  their  senses  sharpened,  by 
constant  watchfulness,  to  a  degree  that  you  oC 
safer  lives  can  litlle  understand." 

"Very  odd,  that!"  eaid  Jack.  "  Never  thoi^t 
to  find  any  of  your  senses  better  than  miiM. 
Very  odd!  Think  you  make  a  mistake  thougb 
al^er    all,   and    that    there   is   nobody.      But   if 
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there  is,  you  had  better  lock  up  your  treasury 
there." 

*'  It  is  unimportant,'*  answered  Sir  Edward. 
'•  While  they  remain  friends,  there  is  a  feeling  of 
mde  honour  among  these  men,  that  holds  the 
property  of  every  brother  sacred.  Mine  would 
be  little  temptation  to  them ;  for,  I  doubt  not,  I 
mm  the  poorest  of  the  party,  by  far." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Jack  ;  **  but  still,  to 
oblige  me,  you  will  please  to  put  it  away.  They 
might  pretend  to  think  it  mine,  and  cut  my 
throat  to  become  my  lawful  heirs." 

Before  he  could  reach  his  hand  to  the  box, 
however,  the  door  opened,  and  five  or  six  rough- 
looking  men,  variously  clad  and  armed,  entered 
the  hut. 

"  All's  quiet  —  not  a  Spaniard  stirring,"  said 
the  foremost  of  them,  a  tall,  large-boned  ruffian  ; 
**  but  we'll  soon  have  them  awake."  Then,  per- 
ceiving that  Sir  Edward  was  not  alone,  he  ex- 
claimed,— "  Holloa!  who  have  we  got  here?  A 
stranger  ?  " 

**  A  friend  of  mine,  and  under  my  protection," 
answered  the  knight,  coldly. 

The  man  looked  hard  at  Jack.  Then,  turn- 
ing to  Sir  Edward,  he  continued,  —  '*  So  you  are 
shewing  your  friend  your  plunder,  are  you? 
Counting  your  stock?  Well,  now,  be  a  reason- 
able man,  and  you  shall  double  it  to-night.     We 
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have  come  to  give  you  another  cliance.  Will 
you  go  with  us  ?  The  men  are  WBiting  down  in 
the  hollow.  We'll  make  you  captain,  aod  git« 
you  a  treble  share.  Come  now,  if  that  is  not  a 
fair  offer,  the  deyil'a  in  it." 

"  I  have  told  you,  Holford,"  replied  Sir  Ed- 
ward, "  that  I  will  take  no  part  in  these  maraud- 
ing expeditions  against  sleeping  towns.  I  wiU 
not  become  a  midnight  murderer,  nor  be  myself 
guilty  of  the  barbarities  1  reprobate  in  others, 
even  though  i  migiit  plead  tbeir  example  for  mj 
precedent." 

"  Oh,  come,  I  say,  you  are  making  a  mistake 
altogether,"  cried  Holford,  with  a  loud  laugh; 
"  we  want  a  captain,  not  a  parson.  Come, 
change  your  mind,  and  we'll  give  you  four  shares. 
If  you  won't  do  it  for  that,  Will  Holford  must  be 
captain  himself." 

"  1  would  not,  though  you  should  offer  me 
all  you  obtain,"  said  Sir  Edward,  impatiently 
waving  his  hand.  "You  have  my  answer  — 
nothing  will  make  me  alter  it." 

"Then,  hark  ye,  master,"  said  the  other,  in- 
solently, "  yon  shall  repent  this.  We  of  tlw 
Coast  keep  no  more  cats  than  will  catch  tnioe. 
If  you  are  one  of  us,  you  must  join  us  in  every 
tiling;  and,  if  you  are  not,  you  are  only  a 
stranger  and  a  spy,  and  shall  be  cast  out  of  Uw 
brotherhood." 
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Sir  Edward's  cheek  flushed,  but  he  restrained 
himself,  and,  with  a  look  of  haughty  contempt, 
said, — 

"  Your  threat  comes  too  late.  My  determina- 
tion is  already  formed  to  quit  this  place,  and  I 
am  now  upon  the  point  of  sailing  for  England. 
Yonr  countenance  or  your  enmity  are  therefore 
alike  indifferent  to  me ;  though  I  would  not  will- 
ingly part  in  ill  blood  from  those  with  whom  I 
have  shared  many  common  dangers." 

This  announcement  seemed  to  produce  a 
strange  and  strong  effect  upon  Holford,  who 
started  for  a  moment,  and  then  knit  his  brows 
in  dark  and  gloomy  determination.  "  This  shall 
not  be,"  he  said.  '*  Once  a  brother,  you  shall 
remain  a  brother  till  death.  You  cannot  leave 
us  now." 

"  Who  shall  prevent  me  ?  "  asked  Sir  Edward, 
proudly. 

"  I  will,"  replied  the  other.  *'  These  will," 
pointing  to  the  men  behind  him.  '*  Do  you  hear, 
lads?  He  wants  to  desert  us.  He  came  here  as 
a  spy,  and  now  he  would  leave  us  as  a  traitor." 

"  Insolent  ruffian !"  cried  Sir  Edward,  spring- 
ing to  his  feet,  •*  is  there  another  such  here?" 

"And  he  would  carry  that  off,  too?"  cried 
Holford,  pointing  to  the  box.  "  That,  which  is 
oars — ^which  would  have  been  divided  among  us, 
if  he  had  not  come  here  to  rob  us  of  it." 
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Sir  Edward  snatclied  up  the  sword 
the  table. 

'*Hal"  Hulford  shoared,  "is  it  to  com*  lo 
cold  steel?  With  all  my  heart,  then.  Let  — 
see  the  man  that  will  hold  back  ?" 

Sworda  were  instantly  unsheathed;  when 
who  had  been  quietly,  but  with  a  restlew 
WLitching  the  whole  scene,  sprang  suddenly  for- 
wnrd,  and,  plunging  both  hands  into  the  box. 
filled  them  wiih  as  much  gold  as  he  could  grasp. 
At  the  same  moment,  he  applied  his  foot  to  the 
table,  and,  overturning  it,  the  lamp  fell  and  was 
extinguished,  and  the  remaining  contents  of  the 
box  ran  rolling  and  jingling  to  all  comers  of  tbc 
hut. 

The  effect  was  what  he  bad  anticipated.  The 
Buccaneers,  who,  from  the  beginning,  had  shewn 
little  sympathy  with  the  determination  of  Uoh 
ford,  who  appeared  to  act  from  some  hidd«a 
motive  of  his  own,  now  found  the  well-known 
sound  of  the  ringing  metal  too  allractive  for  any 
other  thotighi,  and  commenced  an  indiscriminate 
scramble  in  the  dark ;  while  Jack,  hastily  empty- 
ing both  bis  hands  into  his  own  pocket,  grasped 
Sir  Edward  by  the  arm,  and  skilfully  piloted  him, 
unobserved,  through  the  door  of  the  hut. 

The  night  was  dark ;  hut  the  light  was  siill 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  trace  the  rugged  path 
which  conducted  to  the  beach  where 
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left  the  boat  They  had  nearly  reached  it,  and 
the  masts  of  the  distant  ship  could  be  dimly  seen 
against  the  dusky  sky,  when  a  step  sounded  be- 
hind them,  and  the  bulky  form  of  Flolford,  too 
remarkable  to  be  mistaken,  shewed  itself  rapidly 
gainiog  on  their  steps. 

Too  proud  to  hasten  his  flight,  Sir  Edward 
Btopped,  and  turned  towards  the  advancing  Buc- 
caneer, whoy  at  the  same  momeoty  reached  the 
spot  where  he  stood. 

'*  What  do  you  seek?"  Sir  Edward  demanded. 

**To  detain  you,"  replied  the  other,  passing 
him,  and  interposing  between  him  and  the  sea. 

**  Stand  from  my  path  or  1  will  force  my 
way! 

"  Your  blood  be  on  your  own  head,  then," 
cried  the  Buccaneer;  and  before  another  word 
could  be  spoken,  there  was  the  sharp  sound  of 
steel — three  or  four  rapid  lunges  were  exchanged, 
and  a  heavy  fall  followed. 

•*  Who  is  it?"  shrieked  Jack,  in  a  voice  of 
agony. 

''  It  is  Holford,"  replied  Sir  Edward. 

"  Bless  my  soul,"  cried  the  other,  "  how  you 
have  frightened  me!     Have  you  killed  him?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Edward,  "  and  we 
cannot  stop  to  inquire  now.  We  shall  have  the 
rest  upon  us  directly." 

"  Not  "while  there  is  a  chance  of  their  finding 
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auotlier  doubloon  by  an  hour's  searchiiig  for  iL 
He  is  not  dead  ;  I  can  feel  li!s  pulse.  What  are 
we  to  do  with  him  ?" 

"  Do  with  him!"  cried  Sir  Edward,  impa- 
tiently. "  What  can  we  do  but  leave  hiin?  He 
must  take  bis  chance.  Yet  1  am  sorry  for  him. 
too ;  fur,  rou^h  and  violent  as  he  is,  he  has 
attached  himself  to  me  ever  since  hie  arrival 
here,  and  even  against  my  own  will." 

"  I  don't  like  that,"  said  Jack;  "  yet  I  cao't 
bear  to  leave  a  man  bleeding  to  death  in  this 
way.  Seems  horrible.  Should  have  it  on  my 
conscience  all  my  life.  Make  me  miserable. 
Not  much  like  the  Samaritan — eh?  Particu- 
larly when  we  have  wounded  him  ourselves!" 
There!  1  can't  see  yery  well,  but  I  think  I  hare 
Btoppe<l  his  bleeding — so  take  hold  of  him." 

"What  to  do?"  asked  Sir  Edward,  irre§o- 
lutely. 

"  Put  him  into  the  boat,  row  him  to  the  ship, 
and  try  if  we  can  cure  him,  —  as  we  tried  tf  we 
could  kill  him  just  now.  Very  droll — is  not  it! 
Strange  creatures !  But  we'll  give  him  a  chance 
at  all  events.  If  he  lives,  we^l  land  him  at  the 
first  place  we  touch  at — wherever  he  likes;  — 
and,  if  he  dies,  his  funeral  won't  cost  much. 
The  sea  is  a  large  burying-ground,  and  he'll 
dig  his  own  grave.  There,  now,  you  take  hold 
there  —  that's  it.     Bless  my  soul,  liow  heavy  he 
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is !  Hope  the  next  man  I  do  a  good  turn  for  will 
be  a  little  one ! " 

Thus  philosophising,  bustling,  and  grumbling. 
Jack  compelled  Sir  Edward,  though  rather  un- 
willingly, to  assist  him  in  bearing  the  wounded 
man  into  the  boat ;  and  then  the  two,  seizing  the 
oars,  rowed  stoutly  and  rapidly  towards  the  ship. 

And  here  we  must  for  a  while  take  leave  of 
them,  and  make  our  own  way  to  England  by  a 
more  rapid  course,  to  resume  the  broken  thread 
of  our  narrative,  and  to  trace  the  progress  of 
those  events  which  we  left  passing  at  home. 
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CHAPTER     II. 


VV'sKN  the  latal  sbot  was  fired,  Sir  Ricbard  stood 
for  a  luooient  with  parted  lips  and  eager  ejei 
that  strained  to  pierce  the  slowly  ciieling  f^mokef 
which  slill  hid  the  objects  of  Lis  anxiety  from  bis 
sight.  But  even  before  this  bad  cleared  away. 
the  ehout  of  the  assembled  domeBtics  gave  him  to 
guess  the  result. 

Yet,  when  be  saw  the  friar  standing  unharmed 
and  alone,  a  keen  pang  of  self- reproach  shot 
through  bis  heart,  with  all  the  bitter  remorM 
that  treads  on  the  heels  of  an  unanticipated  and 
irretraceable  crime;  and  he  flung  the  gun  (o  Uie 
ground,  and  violently  bit  hia  lip  to  check  the 
excjamatioii  that  was  rising  there. 

But  his  self-possession  did  not  long  dcawt 
him  ;  and  as  the  huzzas  of  the  obsequious  e 
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rang  opon  his  ear,  and  every  tongae  was  loud 
in  praise  of  his  promptitude  and  dexterity,  he 
quickly  resolved  to  reap  the  harvest  offered  to 
him,  and  to  claim  whatever  advantage  was  to 
be  obtained  from  the  timely  service  so  publicly 
rendered. 

Accordingly,  his  face  was  soon  lighted  up 
with  a  joyous  smile ;  and  he  hurried  into  the 
house,  where  the  servants  had  now  succeeded  in 
forcing  a  passage  to  the  rescued  friar,  who  stood 
gasping  and  unable  to  speak  ;  —  his  face  of  an 
'aahy  whiteness,  his  flesh  bleeding,  his  dress  torn, 
and  his  body  trembling,  not  with  fear,  but  with 
the  violence  of  the  struggle  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged. 

Gently,  and,  as  it  seemed,  affectionately 
taking  his  hand.  Sir  Richard  proceeded  to  re- 
move him  from  the  public  gaze ;  yet  he  shrank 
with  a  natural  shudder,  which  even  his  strong 
nerves  could  not  repress,  as  his  eye  encountered 
•the  bleeding  body  which  lay  by  the  churchman's 
aide. 

**  Let  that  wretched  young  man  be  seen  to," 
he  said  ;  "and,  if  he  still  lives,  let  him  be  pro- 
perly tended,  but  kept  under  strict  watch  until 
farther  directions  shall  be  given  concerning 
him." 

He  then,  with  a  tact  that  might  well  be 
mistaken  for  delicacy,  without  speaking  another 
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word,  led  the  friar  to  his  aparliueDl,  and  Ml 
him  to  smooth  his  ruffled  plumes  iu  secrecy  sod 
unobserved ;  rightly  judging,  that  such  tt  for- 
bearance would  be  more  appreciated  than  any 
obtrusive  ofTers  of  service,  at  a  nioiueiit  when  the 
churchman's  breaet  was  too  much  occupied  with 
fierce  and  struggling  passions  to  leave  much 
room  for  gratitude.  Vet,  on  his  gratitude,  Sir 
Richard  ventured  confidently  to  epeculata,  aad 
withdrew  ouly  to  determine  in  what  manuer  it 
might  most  profitably  he  turned  to  account. 

Waiter,  meanwhile,  bad  been  burnt!  into  ibe 
house,  and  placed  upon  ibe  bed  of  one  of  the 
inferior  domestics,  where  he  lay  pale  and  sense- 
less, trembling  between  life  and  death,  with  no 
risible  indication  to  shew  which  way  the  teak 
-would  eventually  turn.  Charles  Waring  wis 
already  by  his  side;  and,  having  hastily  de- 
spatched a  messenger  for  such  assistance  as  ibe 
jieighbourliood  cuuld  supply,  watched  and  teoded 
him  with  all  the  anxiety  and  atfection  gf  a 
brother. 

it  was  not  long  before  the  jEeculapins  of  the 
place  arrived,  in  the  shape  of  a  tall,  thin,  teatlicffl- 
faced,  mysteriuuB>looking  man,  who  filled  at  one* 
the  offices  of  barber  and  surgeon  to  tlte  difttricl- 
Pride — that  infirmity  which  struggles  ware  or 
less  iu  every  human  breast — would  luive  led  him 
to  cast  aside  the  more  plebeian  half  of  bis  calling. 
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and  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  healing  art; 
but  imperative  necessity  chalked  out  for  him  the 
exactly  contrary  path  ;  and  as  few  had  wounds 
or  fractures,  but  all  had  beards,  so  the  worthy 
man  shaved  much  and  healed  little. 

Yet  never  was  he  so  proud  as  when  a  truly 
rargical  case  was  placed  under  his  care;  and, 
on  the  present  occasion,  to  be  so  employed  in 
the  very  house  of  Sir  Richard  Waring  himself 
ceemed  to  mark  a  white  day  in  the  uneventful 
annals  of  his  life,  which,  for  many  years  to  come, 
should  be  pointed  back  to  with  triumph  and 
oomplacency. 

As  he  entered  the  chamber,  his  step  was  more 
than  usually  grave  and  mysterious,  and  his  salu- 
tation whispered  and  formal.  And  such  is  the 
advantage  that  a  little  knowledge  beyond  our 
own  gives  to  its  possessor,  that  Cliarles,  who  had 
often  made  the  good  barbers  innocent  pecu- 
liarities the  butt  of  his  ridicule,  now  looked  upon 
him  with  a  vague  feeling  of  awe  and  respect,  as 
though  the  dark  future  lay  open  to  his  privileged 
view,  and  the  words  of  life  and  death  hung  upon 
his  prophetic  lips. 

Master  Scalpel  saw  the  impression  he  had 
produced  with  great  satisfaction,  which,  however, 
far  from  betraying  itself  by  any  unguarded  smile, 
only  deepened  the  thoughtful  frown  that  wrinkled 
his  brow.     He  proceeded  to  unfold,  and  carefully 
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to  deposit  on  the  table,  one  by  one,  a  variety  of 
rusty  and  imperfect  surgical  instruments,  which, 
perhaps,  had  had  names  and  uses  a  century 
before,  but  of  both  the  one  and  ibe  other  of 
which  he  was  entirely  ignorant,  even  in  theory. 
Slill  they  looked  very  curious;  and  iis  he  always 
took  them  with  hini  when  surgically  consulted, 
they  tended  niaierially  to  heighten  his  repuiaiion. 

He  now  approached  the  bed  ;  and  carefully, 
and  not  unskilfully,  denuding  his  patient  of  his 
blood-slained  garments,  laid  bare  a  small  round 
wound  in  his  right  side,  which  he  proceeded 
minutely  to  examine,  pausing  and  shaking  bis 
head  from  time  to  time,  and  then  looking  up- 
ward, as  though  collecting  his  thoughts  for  k 
profound  and  vigorous  comparison  of  conflicting 
symptoms. 

He  then  commenced  probing  for  the  ball ;  for 
which  purpose  he  selected  one  of  the  liefore- 
mentioned  instruments,  wliicli  he  thought  looked 
heat  suited  for  such  a  purpose,  and,  thrusting  it 
inio  the  wound,  poked  it  right  and  le(^,  in  the  very 
reasonable  expectation  of  feeling  at  last  where- 
abouts the  bullet  was  really  lodged — the  tint 
8lep  towards  its  extraction. 

A  faint  groan  which  this  operation  elicited 
from  the  sutierer  was  triumphauily  appealed  to 
as  an  unquestionable  evidence  that  life  was 
already   beginning   to   relurn    under   the   skilful 
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treatment  pursued.  The  experiment  was,  there- 
wore,  continued  for  about  five  minutes,  but  un-^ 
wHunately  without  any  success ;  for  not  a  trace  of 
Waaj  bard  substance  could  Master  Scalpel  discover. 

Still,  naturally  unwilling  to  confess  his  failure, 
BB  amused  the  time  by  describing  the  position  of 
we  ball  as  minutely  as  though  it  lay  before  his 
OT^ ;  and  explaining  every  artery,  vein,  nerve, 
Ivntcle,  tendon,  fibre,  and  integument,  in  which  it 
W9B  most  unfortunately  imbedded. 

Wearied  at  length  with  his  useless  efibrts  in 
front.  Master  Scalpel  turned  his  victim  round,  to 
try  if  he  could  discover  by  his  back  the  spot  at 
wbicb  the  fugitive  bullet  had  settled  itself.  And 
liere  the  secret  was  revealed  at  once  ;  for  a  broad, 
fram  wound  shewed  that  the  ball  had  been  its 
own  extractor,  having,  in  fact,  passed  completely 
through  the  unfortunate  young  man's  body ! 

This  was  a  perfectly  satisfactory  explanation 
af  the  previous  failure  ;  for  the  most  skilful  sur- 
geon in  the  world  could  not  succeed  in  extracting 
tiiat  which  was  really  not  present  at  all.  Still 
it  was  unfortunate  that  the  operator  had  not 
taken  the  precaution  to  view  both  sides  of  the 
question  before  commencing  his  attack ;  and  he 
folly  felt  the  delicacy  of  his  situation,  particularly 
as  he  had  so  exactly  described  the  position  and 
eptanglement  of  that  which  he  had  been  in  search 
of.     An   ordinary  man  might  have  sunk  under 
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Buch  a  trial ;  but  Scalpel  was  too  gootl  a  lacttcian 
for  this.  He  hurriedly  covered  up  hia  discovery 
ivithout  saying  a  word  about  it,  and  then  made 
an  immediate  change  in  his  plans. 

The  fact  was,  that  before  leaving  bome,  he 
had  taken  every  precaution  to  make  success  ms- 
sured.  His  character  was  at  stake,  —  be  was 
called  upon  to  give  a  public  proof  of  his  skill  in 
the  iiouse,  and  under  the  eyes,  of  the  greatest 
man  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  resolveil  to 
leave  nothing  to  chance.  He  was  GummaDed  to 
extract  a  bullet,  and  a  bullet  be  determiDcd  be 
would  extract ;  so  he  put  one  in  his  pocket  before 
starling!  This  he  now  cautiously  got  into  Ilia 
hand  unobserved;  and,  declaring  bis  opinion  to 
be  in  favour  of  a  post-tergal  operation,  he  seiied 
another  of  hia  nameless  wea|Jons,  and  carefully 
concealing  his  process  from  view,  he  took  tbe 
opportunity  of  the  nest  groan  from  the  sufferer 
to  draw  it  forth,  and,  holding  It  up  to  view, 
triumphantly  to  display  tbe  captive  ball,  firmly 
grasped  between  its  coarse  and  rusty  teeth. 

"There,  e\r\"  he  cried,  with  pardonsble  ex- 
ultation. "You  see,  to  patient  ability  and  tlw 
perfection  of  sui^ical  instruments,  nothing  is  itn*  < 
possible.  1  will  now  candidly  confess  to  you,  tkal 
a  more  difficult  case  of  extraction  never  cante 
under  my  observation  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
long  experience." 
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"  But  will  he  live  ?"  cried  Cliarles,  eagerly. 

"  You  ask  me  a  qneatiou,  eir,  wliich  the  most 
■kilful  must  always  ehrink  from  aDswering  with 
couiidenee  —  so  many  accidents  may  derange  the 
result.  I  CBD  undertake  to  say,  that  the  pul- 
monary trachsa  of  the  bronchiiiB  remains  un- 
injured. The  subclavian  fibula  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  torn  ;  but  that  is  unimportant,  if  purulent 
secretion  can  be  evaded.  Let  us  escape  the 
put,  sir,  and  there  will  be  nothing  the  matter, 
tiowever,  I  must  proceed  now  to  dress  the 
wounds," 

ThiB  he  did  really  well  enough;  for  of  com- 
mon open  injuries,  he  had  both  knowledge  and 
experience ;  and  Charles,  who  could  himself 
judge  of  his  skill  in  this,  gave  him  equal  credit 
for  it  in  all  the  rest.  As  for  the  list  of  hard 
words,  which  had  been  eo  miscellaneously  strung 
together,  as  they  conveyed  no  very  clear  idea  either 

the  listener  or  the  speaker,  they  of  course 
fWssed  unqueetioned,  having  served  their  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  proper  degree  of  professional 
obscurity  to  the  transaction. 

"  He  must  now,"  continued  the  sui^eon, 
have  perfect  quiet.  He  has  suflered  much" 
^this  was  Biricily  true).  "  Ue  may  take  an 
(Occasional  glass  of  wine  to  keep  up  his  strength ; 
Imt  for  three  days  at  least  he  must  take  no  food — 
to  keep  down  bis  inflammation.    The  rest  will 
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depend  greatly  on  tlie  excellence  of  the  medial 
care  you  may  bestow  npon  him." 

"  He  cannot  have  betier  tli&n  yoar  oini;J1 
CLarles. 

Master  Scalpel  smiled,  well  pleased.  "  I'will 
see  him  then  again  to-morrow,"  he  said. 

"  But  do  you  think  he  will  recover?"  Charles 
asked  again. 

"The  future,  my  dear  sir,  is  difficult  to  be 
pierced  by  any  man.  If  lie  rallies  and  imprcves 
after  this,  be  will  certainly  get  better  ;  hot  if  be 
sinks  under  it,  he  will  as  assuredly  die." 

With  this  clear  and  satisfactory  prognostica- 
tion, the  surgeon  took  bis  leave,  having  first 
received  s  fee  of  such  an  amount  as  far  surpssMd 
his  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  doubled  hb 
disgust  for  tbe  more  peaceful  branch  of  his  pro- 
fession. What  a  melancholy  reflection  wm»  it, 
that  a  hand  should  be  doomed  to  the  rasping  of 
vulgar  beards  wliich  was  Capable  of  so  skilfully 
contending  with  the  most  deadly  Ijodily  injuries — 
and  could  draw  such  a  profit  from  them  too! 

The  door  had  scarcely  closed  behind  him, 
when  it  opened  again,  and  Katharine  silently  stole 
into  tbe  room.  Her  hce  was  deadly  pale ;  and 
she  grasped  the  back  of  a  chair  to  support  herself. 

"Will  he  live?"  she  asked,  in  u  low,  boaree 
voice. 

"  I    trust  he   will,"   said   Charles.     "  Scalpel 
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has  extracted  the  ball,  and  he  says  that — that — in 
fiict  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  what  he  said ;  but 
his  meaning  appeared  to  be,  that  though  there 
is,  unquestionably,  room  for  fear,  still  there 
is  ground — much  ground  for  hope." 

Katharine's  lips  quivered  convulsively,  while 
the  tears  sprang  to  her  hitherto  unmoistened  eyes. 
She  knelt  down  by  the  bed-side,  and,  burying  her 
^frce  in  her  hands,  remained  for  some  minutes 
without  motion.  When  she  arose  she  was  calmer 
and  more  collected;  and,  addressing  Charles, 
she  said, — 

**  His  mother — you  must  go  to  her.  I  do 
not  say  deceive  her,  but  comfort  her  as  you  best 
pan*  She  stands  in  need  of  much  comfort  now. 
I  will  watch  here.  It  is  a  woman*s  privilege 
to  tend  the  sick,  —  though,  perhaps,  it  may  not 
long  be  permitted  to  me.  Go,  then,  at  once, 
before  some  less  considerate  tongue  shall  have 
cx>nTeyed  the  tidings." 

Charles  would  willingly  have  declined  the 
painful  task  imposed  upon  him  ;  but  his  admira- 
tion of  Katharine's  generous  thoughtfulness  for 
others,  even  in  the  moment  of  her  own  acutest 
suffering,  impressed  him  too  strongly  not  to 
make  him  suppress  with  shame  the  selfish 
reluctance,  and  he  hastened  to  obey  her 
directions. 

As  soon  as    he   was    gone,   she    sank    into 
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the  chair  he  had  occupied;  and,  with  clasped 
hands  and  a  heart  that  heaved  and  swelled  lo 
choking  ander  the  complicated  and  struggling 
feelings  that  oppressed  it,  she  sat  mutely  gaiing 
OD  the  unconscious  ohject  before  her. 

It  was  not  all  pain;  for  the  dolitndef  the 
stillness,  the  fdehle  lamp,  lli(>  short  and  bint, 
but  yet  regular,  breathing  of  the  safferer, — all 
combined  to  soothe  and  lull  the  pang  of  active 
grief;  while,  ihrongh  and  over  all,  like  the  pule 
1-adiance  of  moonlight  on  a  ruin,  stole  thkt 
strange,  sweet,  nameless  thrill  with  which  we 
"  watch  o'er  what  wc  love  while  sleeping."  Ym 
—  she  was  near  him  she  loved!  She  lookid 
upon  him  when  none  looked  on  her;  wbol 
even  his  own  eye  saw  not  the  eye  that  best 
so  fondly  over  him, — saw  not  the  tears  tbM 
BO  freely  fell  for  his  sake.  Affection  might 
revel  in  its  fullest  luxury.  It  was  a  stolen 
bliss, — more  sacred,  more  holy,  even  for  its  very 
secrecy  ;  a  joy  hallowed  and  purified  by  sutferiog 
and  sorrow  —  the  unseen  vigil  of  a  solilary  wor- 
shipper before  a  broken  shrine.  She  felt  as 
though  she  was  indeed  his  wife,  and  fulfilling; 
the  duties,  and  enjoying  the  ptjvileges,  to  which 
that  title  should  give  her  a  claim,  —  the  duty  and 
the  privilege  of  watching  by  bis  sickness  and 
sharing  in  his  pains. 

"  His  wife  '."     She  repeated  the  word,  and  bar 
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heart  leaped  tremblingly  at  the  strange  sound ; 
while  she  gazed  upon  his  pale  brow  with  the 
<leepy  devoted  tenderness  of  a  pure  young  bosom's 
first  love,  before  a  single  cloud  of  doubt,  of 
disappointment,  or  contention,  has  passed  over 
and  dulled  the  fairy  mirror  in  which  its  visions 
are  beheld. 

And  then  strange  dreamy  thoughts  floated 
by,  of  what  the  bliss  would  be  to  live  for  him  — 
with  him  alone ;  to  be  the  solitary  dwellers  in 
some  far  distant  isle  of  an  untravelled  sea,  where 
the  foot  of  man  should  never  come  nigh,  and 
where  his  plots,  his  snares,  and  his  crimes,  should 
be  things  without  a  memory  and  without  a  name. 
Vain  wishes!  weak  aspirations!  Yet  who  that 
baa  known  or  love  or  sorrow  has  not  also  felt 
this  craving  after  solitude  —  this  weariness  of  the 
hot  and  struggling  press  of  the  world — this  strong 
desire  to  flee  away  and  be  at  rest  ? 

A  low  moan  scattered,  in  an  instant,  all  the 
visionary  fabric;  and  then  fear,  and  grief,  and 
care  returned  with  redoubled  force.  He  would 
die!  She  almost  shrieked  with  terror  at  the 
thought.  Perhaps,  he  was  dead  already, — 
perhaps,  that  was  his  parting  groan.  She  started 
up  with  the  wild  fear,  and  bent  closely  over  him. 
She  heard — she  felt  his  breathing,  and  was  re- 
assured. He  lived!  but  for  how  long — and  for 
what  end  ?      Her  shuddering  heart  refused  to 
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hear  the  answer.  Even  if  rescued  now,  was  imt 
his  life  still  forfeit, — aud  to  one  wlio  would  Dot 
fail  to  enforce  the  penalty?  She  had  forgollca 
this,  but  now  ihe  recollection  fell  wttli  iTiishing 
violence  upon  her.  Her  reeling  brain  grew 
giddy;  and  again  she  flung  herself  upon  her 
knees — again  her  face  was  buried  in  the  bed, 
and  her  tears  Sowed  fast  and  freely.  A  footstep 
approached— she  did  not  heed  it;  the  duor 
opened — she  knew  it  not;  and,  before  sfie 
guessed  that  her  privacy  had  been  broken  on. 
Sir  Richard  Waring  stood  by  her  side. 

His  brow  \¥as  as  cold  and  as  exproasionleaa  ma 
ever;  but  his  heart  was  ill  at  ease  within.  Frstid 
and  chicanery  were  bis  atmosphere;  but  blood 
was  new  to  him,  and  he  struggled  restlessly 
beneatli  its  weight.  He  had  learned,  without 
much  anger,  though  with  some  misgivings  of  itt 
consequences,  his  son's  release  of  his  wards  from 
their  confinement.  He  had  traced  Kalharine  to 
her  present  occupation,  ihougb  with  more  of  jiity 
than  any  utber  feeling,  for  all  thought  of  jealousy 
of  Walter  was  now  at  an  end,  since  he  cusMdercd 
his  fate  as  eSectively  sealed  ;  —  yet  he  came  to 
chide  and  lo  remove  her.  But  when  be  saw  thu 
fair,  bright  ^irl,  in  all  the  inieiisity  of  her 
soul's  anguish,  thus  buried  and  absorbed  in  her 
voiceless  prayer,  —  while  her  slight  form  shook 
convulsed  with  the  half-suppressed  sobs  that  stilJ 
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forced  their  way  from  her  struggling  breast,  his 
he&rt  softened  with  an  unusual  sympathy,  and  he 
forbore  from  disturbing  her. 

She  rose  at  length,  and  started  when  she 
found  herself  no  longer  alone ;  and  still  more  so 
when  she  perceived  who  it  was  that  stood  by  her 
side.  Horror,  and  fear,  and  disgust  again  took 
pOflsession  of  her  soul;  and,  shrinking  from  him, 
she  said,  in  a  low  whisper  that  seemed  to  fear  to 
break  the  deathlike  silence,  — 

"  I  know  your  errand.  You  are  come  to 
force  me  away.  But  I  will  not  leave  him, — 
nothing  but  violence  shall  remove  me !  Do  not 
attempt  it,  then.  Look  at  him — look!  Are 
you  not  satisfied  yet  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  for  him,"  answered  Sir  Richard, 
in  the  same  low  tone.  *'  But  do  not  blame 
me.  He  brought  it  on  his  own  head.  Could 
I  stand  by  and  see  a  murder  done?  Had  you, 
Katharine  —  tell  me  —  had  you  yourself  rather 
he  had  been  spared  to  stain  his  soul  with  blood 
and  live  a  murderer — accursed  of  God  and  man — 
an  object  of  horror  even  to  your  own  eyes, — or 
that  he  should  thus  be  checked  in  his  vet  un- 
finished  course,  and,  by  u  stern  humanity,  rescued 
from  the  overwhelming  load  of  such  a  weight 
of  guilt  ?  To  live,  did  I  say  ?  No !  He  would 
equally  have  died,  but  it  would  have  been  a 
felon *s   death.      The   laws  do  not   sleep;    they 
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would  have  vindicated  their  outraged  elaiois,  and 
made  his  death-bed  the  public  scaffold.  Did 
I  wrong,  then  ?  Am  I  the  enemy  you  woald 
paint  me?  Would  you  yourself  desire  I  should 
have  acted  otherwise?      !  wait  your  answer." 

Poor  Katharine  was  little  able  to  cope  with 
the  keen  subtleties  of  her  guardian,  and  she  ooly 
replied, — 

"  He  had  no  thought  of  murder — no  thought 
of  guilt.  It  was  insanity^-distraction;  be  knew 
not  what  he  did.  Ilis  heart  is  gentle  as  a 
child's,  —  but  the  gentlest  may  be  wrought  to 
madness.  Oh,  that  you  had  something  that  you 
loved,  that  I  might  reason  with  your  heart! 
A  widowed  mother  watching  a  dying  sister, — 
a  weak  girl,  wasted  by  sickness,  whose  tender 
frame  had  been  the  object  of  your  anxious  care 
for  years, — to  have  that  dying  sbter  seized  by  a 
rufiian — a  fiend — a  demon  in  the  form  of  man, 
and  tortured — slowly,  calmly,  quietly  tortured 
till  the  slight  thread  of  life  gave  way, — tortured 
to  death  before  her  mother's  eyes!  Ob,  do  sot 
talk  to  me  of  guilt!  Could  you  endure  it — 
could  yon  retain  your  reason?  Would  jrou 
not  go  mad,  and  in  your  madness  bant 
down  and  destroy  the  beast  that  slew  your 
darling?  You  would  —  I  am  sure  you 
would !" 

"  Perhaps    I     shouht,    Katharine ;     and    bo. 
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perhaps,  woald  the  very  judge  who  shall  condemn 
him  :  but,  still " 

'^Tfae  jadge  who  shall  condemn  him!"  she 
inteirapted,  with  a  wild  agony  of  horror  which 
it  was  impossible  to  witness  without  compassion. 

'*Yes,  Katharine;  what  else  can  he  expect? 
Ao  outrage  like  this,  and  on  a  churchman,  will 
never  go  unpunished :  and  he  that  he  has  made 
his  enemy  is,  or  I  much  mistake  him,  a  man 
little  inclined  to  exercise  the  forgiveness  that 
he  preaches.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  blame 
this  unhappy  young  Armistead, —  I  pity  him." 

"Do  you?"  cried  Katharine,  eagerly,  and 
grasping  his  hand,  while  her  eye  lit  up  with  the 
hope  that  flashed  across  her.  '^  Do  you  ?  Then 
you  will  help  him." 

Sir  Richard  stared  with  unfeigned  astonish- 
ment, and  almost  smiled  at  the  innocence  of  the 
proposition,  lie  to  help  Walter  Armistead,  and 
in  a  strait  which  so  admirably  furthered  all 
his  own  purposes!  That  any  one  could  even 
think  of  so  wild  a  piece  of  chivalry  had  never 
once  entered  his  imagination.  He  hud  expressed, 
and  had  indeed,  in  some  degree,  felt  compassion 
for  his  victim  now  that  he  no  longer  stood  in  his 
path.  He  thought  his  commiseration  would  be 
some  recompense  for  the  injuries  Walter  had 
received  at  his  hands;  and  proposed,  also,  to 
make  it  serve  the  further  purpose  of  silencing,  by 
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SO  uDUEual  a  condeecenGion,  those  unpleasant  self- 
reproaches  which  so  pertinaciously  hnag  about 
his  tlioughts. 

It  was  a  strange  thing,  at  least  so  ihoH^l 
Sir  Richard,  that  now,  for  some  time  past,  his 
vigorous  mind  seemed  to  Imve  lost  some  of  its 
early  strength.  His  reflections  were  not  so  macb 
under  his  own  control  as  heretofore.  Snatches 
of  recollection  of  the  past  presented  tbemselTes 
uncalled;  things  long  foi^otten  revived,  —  he 
knew  not  why :  and  shewed  in  darker  and 
far  less  pleasing  colours  than  tliose  they  used 
to  bear.  And  then,  too,  a  fresh  ingredient  vas 
added  to  the  cup,  and,  as  though  the  review  of 
the  past  were  not  wearying  euuugh,  there  cane  a 
restless  speculaling  on  the  future.  What  future  ? 
Should  not  the  future  be  as  to-day?  There  wa* 
a  time  when  he  would  not  have  hesitated  at 
the  ansn'er,  —  but  that  time  was  past,  lie  felt 
that  even  to-duy  was  not  now  as  yesterday. 

Often  would  he  detect  himself  in  sullen 
revery  over  his  gray  hairs,  or  gazing  thoughtfully 
upon  his  shrunken  and  shrivelled  bauds.  Yet 
these  were  but  the  outward  signs,  and  be  would 
have  little  heeded  them  but  for  the  painful  coD- 
sciousness  that  a  corresponding  change  was 
equally  at  work  within.  Even  the  vigorous  aod 
powerful  inleilect  which  so  long  bad  been  his  pride 
and  boast,  threatened  to  playthe  traitor  to  him  now. 
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In  vain  he  repeated  that  he  was  not  old,  till 
lie  grew  angry  with  himself  for  needing  the 
assorance ;  he  could  not  conceal  that  the  activity 
^  his  mind  was  impaired,  and  that  those  happy 
Kfaemes  and  bright  devices  which  used  of  old 
to  present  themselves  so  freely  in  his  need,  had 
How  to  be  sought, — sometimes  laboriously,  some- 
times even  in  vain. 

No, — the  present  was  not  as  the  past!  and 
what  should  be  the  future  ?  Decay  had  begun ! 
what  should  be  its  progress  —  what  its  end? 
Should  that  proud  intellect,  like  many  of  its 
class,  sink  in  a  premature  imbecility  ?  Should  his 
genius  desert  him  while  yet  so  many  complicated 
plots  remained  unravelled,  and  leave  him,  like  a 
palsied  engineer,  to  be  torn  piecemeal  by  his  own 
machines  ?     It  was  a  fearful  thought ! 

And  even  though  all  should  hold  firm  to  the 
end;  what  was  the  end — and  when?  What  if 
the  dream  of  priests  should  prove  a  truth  ?  If 
there  should  be  indeed  another  life,  —  a  new 
existence  to  be  entered  on  when  this  should 
elose — an  existence  to  which  the  deeds  of  this 
should  be  the  key!  Had  be  not  answered  this 
inquiry  long  ago?  Why,  then,  did  it  now 
retnm  ?  Why  did  his  own  mind  now  suggest  so 
many  arguments  against  his  former  creed  ? 

Many  a  weary  and  restless  hour  he  struggled 
and   combated   with   thoughts  like  these.      He 
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chased  them  from  bim  only  to  return,  like  homeU, 
with  a  sharper  sting,  tiH  his  sickeniiig  heart 
almost  confessed  CoDecience,  at  le&st,  to  be  na 
fable.  But  then,  if  this  were  true,  why  sbouU 
not  all  the  rest  be  e<{ually  realities  ?  AdcI,  if 
they  were,  what  prospect  lay  before  him?  For* 
moment  be  shrank  and  shuddered  at  the  ihongbl 
— a  wild  sense  of  unaccustomed  terror  came  over 
him,  and  he  eagerly  asked — Is  it  loo  late?  Is 
there  no  return!  Is  an  unalterable  liat  gone 
forth  already  ?  Can  there  be  no  escape,  evea  if  * 
I  would  ? 

A  gentle  spirit  whispered  in  his  ear  wordi 
which  his  childhood  had  known,  "  Repent,  aod 
be  forgiven."  How  strangely  now  they  SQaodttl! 
Should  he  receive  them?  Should  he  listen  toUiM 
voice  of  other  days?  He  hesitated.  In  the  Still* 
nesa  of  the  deep  midnight,  there  was  a  wuring 
struggle  in  his  breast  —  but  pride  was  mighti«8i. 
Repent!  Should  he,  the  haughty,  the  intel- 
lectual, the  prosperous,  repent?  Humble  himself 
with  tears  and  sighs?  Unthread  the  paths  ofi 
long  life?  No!  The  struggle  ended  —  his  choice 
was  made,  his  resolution  fixed,  and  the  offer  of 
mercy  flung  from  him,  far  and  for  ever.  The 
hour  of  grace  passed  by  ;  the  angel  of  pity,  sigh- 
ing, spread  bis  wings  to  seek  for  tome  more  pene- 
irable  human  heart ;  and  the  proud  man  hardened 
himself  in  evil ;   resolving  only,  that  if  the  time 
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were  short,  he  woald  spend  it  so  mach  the  more 
actively,  and  press  forward  his  purposes  with  a 
sterner  and  less  procrastinating  ardour ! 

Yet  even  this  determination  failed  in  bringing 
back  his  former  peace.  The  struggle,  indeed, 
was  ended,  but  the  misery  remained;  and  its 
effects  began  to  shew  themselves  in  fits  of  languid 
melancholy,  which,  at  times,  came  over  and  pro- 
strated his  mind,  when  no  more  active  employment 
called  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers.  These,  to  a 
careless  eye,  might  have  appeared  the  wakening 
of  a  gentler  nature  within  him,  more  accessible  to 
Imman  sympathies.  But  it  was  not  so.  It  was 
but  the  exhaustion  of  a  jaded  and  wearied  spirit 
that  could  not  strive  for  ever,  and  which  yielded 
passively  to  those  softer  influences  common  to 
all  humanity,  when  the  importance  of  the  occa- 
sion did  not  call  for  that  more  vigorous  effort 
which  their  suppression  might  have  required. 

It  was  in  a  mood  like  this  that  he  had  now 
sought  the  chamber  where  the  wounded  Walter 
Armistead  lay.  On  the  first  commission  of  that 
violence,  the  conflict  in  his  breast  had  been,  as 
we  have  said,  a  strong  one ;  and  in  its  subsequent 
reaction,  he  readily  yielded  that  unmeaning  com- 
passion which  the  sight  of  his  victim,  and  the 
agonised  grief  of  the  distracted  Katharine,  were 
so  well  calculated  to  excite ;  and  which,  indeed, 
it  might  have  demanded  some  eSbrt  to  suppress. 
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But  when  lie  found  the  espreBsion  of  hia  pitj 
seized  on  as  a  claim  by  which  to  ui^e  his  more 
effectual  sympathy,  ami  pray  for  his  assistance, 
he  saw  at  once  his  error,  and  after  a  nioment't 
contemptuous  smile  at  the  reanlt  of  his  tin- 
giiardtid  weakness,  he  withdrew  himself  iato 
the  hard  armour  of  his  cusftomary  stoicism,  and 
coldly  repeated, — 

"Help  him?  —  1  have  no  power  to  help 
him," 

"  You  have — you  have,"  cried  Katharine, 
eagerly,  as  though  nothing  now  remained  but  to 
prove  to  her  guardian  his  ability  to  render  th« 
service  demanded  of  him.  "  Why,  even  I,  k 
weak  and  foolish  girl,  without  the  tithe  of  your 
experience,  could  find  a  thousand  ways  to  set 
him  free,  if  I  possesBed  your  influence  and  power 
to  back  my  will.  Oh,  look  at  hira!  Think  of 
his  father  —  your  own  early  friend!  Think  of 
his  widowed  mother,  and  all  the  weight  of 
misery  that  now  presses  on  her!  Think  that 
it  was  your  own  hand  stretched  him  where 
he  lies!  Oh,  spare  him,  then  I  Save  him  — 
save  him !" 

She  fluns  herself  at  her  guardian's  feet,  and 
clasped  his  knees  in  an  agony  of  ^ufTering  that 
none  but  a  heart  of  stone  could  have  witnessed 
unmoved.  But  Sir  Richard's  was  that  heart  of 
stone  ;   and   not  a   puUe  was   now  disturbed  by 
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her  passionate  appeal.  He  darted  on  the  stream- 
-  fag  eyes  that  were  raised  to  his  a  piercing 
fpBXkce  that  seemed  to  penetrate  her  very  soul ; 
mki  his  voice  was  calm  and  cold,  as  he  an- 
swered,— 

"  Save  him  —  for  you  ?  " 
^      "  No  !    no  ! "  .  cried   Katharine,   vehemently, 
ibr  she  understood  at  once  his  meaning,  ''  No!" 
mod  then,  with  a  hurried  rapidity  that  seemed  to 
fear  lest  a  single  moment's  pause  should  change 
her  purpose,  she  went  on, — 
'      *'  Sir   Richard   Waring,    I    know   what    you 
would    say.      You   think,  in   saving    him,   you 
would  assist  a  rival.     But  it  is  not  so — it  shall 
not  be  so.     I  will  sacrifice  all.     I  will  see  him 
no  more — only  preserve  his  life!     He  shall  be- 
come a  stranger  to  me!     Nay,  hear  me — hear 
me!"  she  added,  passionately,   as   she  saw  the 
contemptuous  smile  of  disbelief  that  curled  the 
other *s  lip.     "  You  doubt  my  promise  ; — but  )ou 
shall  have  security — most  full  security!     If  you 
still  seek  this  wretched  hand  of  mine,  it  shall  be 
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yours  when  he  is  safe.  The  very  day  that  looks 
on  his  deliverance  shall,  if  you  still  desire  it  so, 
see  me  your  wife  ! " 

The  smile  passed  from  Sir  Richard's  lip,  and 
his  eye  was  bent  on  hers  in  a  keen  scrutiny. 
**  Would  you,  indeed,  do  this?"  he  asked,  iu  a 
low  whisper. 
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"  I  would  —  I  will!  I  h&Te  said  thst  I  wonH 
sacrifice  every  thing  for  Iub  safety,  and  I  will 
do  even  tliis.  But  if  be  dies,  I  tell  yon  lha« 
is  not  a  power  on  earth — no  threat — no  fear- 
no  torture — no,  not  death  itself,  that  shall  foree 
from  me  a  consent  to  what  my  very  soul  revolts 
from!" 

Sir  Richard  still  paused  for  a  motnent,  daring 
which  it  was  in  vain  that  Katharine's  stnuning 
eyes  endeavoured  to  read  his  purpose  in  his  fixed 
and  motionless  features.  He  then  raised  her 
gently  from  the  ground,  and  said, — 

"  Katharine,  I  told  you  I  had  no  power  to 
help  this  unrorlunnie  young  man,  and  I  beliere 
I  told  you  truth.  His  fate  lies  not  with  tne, 
but  with  another,  over  whom  I  have  no  control, 
and  little  influence.  Go  to  this  man,  and  try 
with  him  the  effect  of  your  entreaties  and  per- 
suasion. If  you  are  as  ready  there  to  proniise 
every  thing,  and  give  up  all  your  own  prepot- 
sessions  to  accomplish  your  purpose,  1  ihiuk  it 
possible  you  may  have  some  success.  I  dare 
not,  by  any  open  act,  commit  myself  as  so 
abettor  of  a  heretic  and  an  assassin ;  yet,  still, 
such  private  assistance  as  I  may  have  the  means 
of  rendering  you,  I  will  afford.  But,  Katharine, 
remember  tlie  condition  t" 

"1  do  -- 1  do,"  she  murmured,  scarcely  know- 
iog   what    she   suid,   or   guessing   what 
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aacrifioe  could  be  demanded  of  her.  And,  then, 
exhausted  with  the  suffering  she  had  already 
fOidergone,  and  her  heart  sickening  at  the  pro- 
qiect  of  again  encountering  the  dreaded  friar, 
ibe  sank,  almost  fainting,  on  the  seat. 

But  a  low  moan  from  the  bed  recalled  her 
instantly  to  exertion,  and  seemed,  to  her  excited 
jiwiiid,  to  reproach  her  for  even  that  moment  of 
4elay.  She  started  up,  and,  by  a  violent  effort, 
Uinding  her  eyes  to  every  consideration  except 
bcr  lover's  safety,  she  hurried  from  the  room, 
and  sought  the  friar*s  apartment. 

Sir  Richard  looked  after  her  and  sighed 
mi^onsciously.  To  selfish  minds,  it  is  always 
a  painful  prospect  to  contemplate  others  in  the 
jxwsession  of  a  wealth  which  they  can  them- 
selves never  hope  to  obtain ;  and  what  wealth 
can  equal  that  fond  and  perfect  devotion  of  a 
pure  and  loving  heart,  in  which  even  the  ruined 
and  expiring  Walter  Armistead  still  shewed  so 
rich ! 

^*  She  does,  indeed,  love  him,  for  she  would 
sacrifice  herself  to  save  him,"  mused  Sir  Richard. 
**  Yes,  I  think  she  would  keep  her  promise, 
though  it  would  be  folly  to  trust  to  that  when 
all  things  go  so  well  without  it." 

When  Katharine  had  reached  the  door  of  the 
friar's  apartment,  her  heart  sank  terrified  as  she 
desired  admittance.     On  entering,  she  found  him 
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seated  at  a  table ;  a  large  folio  was  spread  be- 
fore Iiim,  in  wbicb  be  seenied  to  read  ;  and  Iitt 
appearance  was  calm,  grave,  and  collected,  willi 
not  an  indication  uf  tbe  strong  passions  that  IhmI  , 
so  lately  bcea  aroused  id  him,  except  you  Diigbt 
regard  as  sucb  a  more  than  usual  paleness  uf 
his  brow,  and  a  strange,  undelinablG  expression 
that  still  lurked  iu  ibti  depths  of  bis  dart  nd. 
gleaming  eyes. 

As  these  were  bent  on  Katharine,  her  bear! 
trembled  witbiu  her,  ber  breathing  was  op- 
pressed, and  as  she  tried  to  f^peak,  she  could 
not  force  a  sound  from  her  parted  lips. 

She  shrank,  shuddering,  from  their  gaze ;  utd 
as  the  recollection  of  the  past,  tbe  present,  and 
tbe  anticipated  future,  again  rolled  over  ber.  sbe 
buried  her  face;  and  exhausted  Nature's  weftk- 
uese,  therein  iiapjiier  than  its  strength,  found  a 
relief  in  a  convulsive  burst  of  tears. 

"Daughter,  why  do  you  we«'p?"  the  friar 
asked,  with  a  grave,  measured  voice.  "  Are 
these  the  tears  of  peniteuee  ?  Do  jou  deplore 
your  recent  sin,  and  seek  for  reconciliation  with  * 
the  blessed  Church,  and  re-admission  to  her 
holy  bosum  ?  Or  are  they  the  blistering  drop* 
of  a  carnal  atfection,  wrung  from  you  by  a  wicked 
and  a  worldly  love?  If  9o,  I  tell  you,  maiden, 
ihcy  sIihII  avail  no  more  than  tbe  despairing 
bowlings  of  the  damned,  when  they  wcvp  over 
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dioie  with  whom  they  have  sinned  and  perished 
together." 

'  "Oh,  spare  him! — save  him!  Be  merciful! 
BebnmaDy  and  forgive  him!" — Katharine  wildly 
eiriedy  while  her  clasped  hands  were  raised  in 
mgOfoj  to  the  stem  churchman. 

"I  do  forgive  him,"  he  answered,  with  an 
.vanioved  voice ;  yet  there  was  a  savage  gleam 
in  his  bright  eyes  that  belied  the  words, — *'  I 
4o  fbrgive  him.  It  is  the  injunction  of  my 
Mth,  and  I  will  follow  it.  I  will  indulge  no 
selfish  malice.  I  will  exaggerate  no  tittle  of  his 
gaUt.  His  offence  shall  be  reported  in  as  plain, 
unramished  terms  as  the  most  indifferent  looker- 
on  could  use  ;  and  I  will  then  discharge  my 
COfHicience  to  the  full  by  asking  for  his  pardon. 
If,  after  this,  the  Church  shall  still  think  fit 
to  hand  him  over  to  the  secular  power,  it  will 
be  done  under  the  same  request,  for  mercy  is 
our  delight.  Who,  then,  shall  dare  accuse  me 
of  revenge?" 

The  words  sounded  smoothly,  but  a  latent 
wnecT,  while  he  spoke,  shewed  that  he  accu- 
rately estimated  the  value  of  the  formal  fiction. 
Katharine,  too,  saw  clearly  through  the  thin 
veil  of  hypocritical  forbearance;  and  as  her 
boaom  swelled  with  indignation  at  this  mockery 
of  humanity,  which  the  ecclesiastical  persecu- 
tion of  the  day  loved   to  assume  to  cloak  its 
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deeds    of  blood,   sbe  aaked,  with   iU-coDce&led 
scorn, — 

"  And  will  you  tell  them,  too,  the  cboh  that 
drove  him  to  this  madness?  Will  you  report, 
ss  plainly  as  the  rest,  his  sister's  murder  V 

A  dark  shadow  passed  bciobs  the  friar*! 
brow,  that  gave,  for  a  moment,  a  iieadtike 
expression  to  his  features  ;  but  he  answered, 
unmoved, — ■ 

"  Yes,  if  you  wish  it  so.  if  you  believe  ii 
will  improve  his  cau§e  to  have  it  known  ibu 
he  is  sprung  from  a  rank  race  of  heretics,  m 
irreclaimable  that  one  of  them  has  just  expired 
with  blasphemies  and  curses  of  the  Cbarch  apon 
her  dying  lips!  Yes,  at  yonr  desire,  that,  too, 
shall  be  made  known,  to  shew  how  tit  an  object 
such  a  one  must  be  for  mercy.  By  my  holt- 
dame,  mistress,  you  take  high  ground  for  one 
who  cornea  in  quality  of  a  suppliant  and  inter- 
cessor ! " 

But  though  he  appeared  thus  lo  brave  the 
censures  of  humanity,  he  was,  in  truth,  bnt 
little  disposed  to  thrnst  upon  the  public  aotke 
the  whole  history  of  that  transaction.  Not  Ihet 
he  repented  of  the  deed,  for  he  was  a  bjgut, 
and  considered  every  act  in  service  of  bb  Church 
a!«  consecrated  by  the  motive ;  nor  thai  he 
dreaded  the  consequences  to  himself  of  having 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  law;    for  those  who 
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d^alt  with  the  most  violence  then  throve  most 
prosperously.  But,  strangely  as  it  may  appear, 
be  feared  to  bring  discredit  on  his  creed,  Tor 
whose  glory  and  propagation  alone  be  thought 
and  lived ;  and  for  whose  sake,  to  do  him  just- 
ice, lie  would  willingly  himself  have  been  a 
martyr. 

He  knew  that,  with  the  world  at  large,  the 
provocation  Walter  had  received  would  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  plea  to  escuse  even  a  greater  out- 
rage, and  would  transfer  to  him  tlie  sympathy 
which  usually  attends  the  sufferer,  leaving  to 
liimBclf  the  odium  of  the  aggressor  only.  He 
Icnew,  too,  that  many  men,  even  of  his  own 
.frith,  though  they  had  grown  reconciled  to 
(nihlic  prosecutions  for  matters  of  opinion,  would 
still  recoil,  with  horror,  from  the  spectacle  of 
B  priest  making  himself  the  executioner,  and 
that,  too,  of  a  sick  girl,  and  by  her  own  fireside. 
Perhaps,  also,  a  remnant  of  human  vanity  sug- 
gested that  his  late  position  as  a  panting  struggler 
for  life  was  not  the  most  imposing  point  of  view 
•in  which  a  proud  and  lordly  churchmaa  could 
Iht  presented  to  the  eyes  of  a  subdued  and  vene- 
, rating  world. 

•<  But  Katharine,  who  was  little  able  to  read 
jtbe  thoughts  that  passed  in  the  friar's  close 
;breaet,  saw  only,  that  at  every  Blep  she  was  but 
making   a   keener  enemy  of  him   she  came   to 
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propitiate  ;  and  believed,  that  by  e»ery  eflbrt 
for  her  lover's  safety  she  did  but  involve  him  io 
deeper  peril.  The  remnant  of  courage  tbnt  had 
supported  her  now  forsook  her  allogether,  uid, 
kneeling  at  the  friar's  feet,  she  cried,  ia  agoay,— 

"Oh,  do  not  let  the  wild  words  of  a  d» 
tracted  girl  do  him  more  prejadice!  He  ht» 
offended  —  he  has  been  guilty  towards  yon.  I 
will  confess  he  has.  t  will  make  no  excuse  to 
palliate  his  fault,  if  that  will  anger  you.  Bat, 
oh,  has  he  not  suffered  too!  Come,  and  look 
upon  him  —  you  must  feel  pity  then.  Ha 
mother's  only  son,  and  she  a  widow !  Come, 
ihen,  and  look  upon  the  widow's  broken  staff! 
Perhaps  he  is  dying!  If  he  dies,  then  all  if 
ended,  and  you  can  threaten  and  I  eatreat  m 
more; — hut,  if  he  lives,  let  it  not  be  in  rain. 
He  shall  submit  to  any  other  punishnieal  yoa 
will;  but  do  not  take  his  Ufel  He  shall  bt 
banished,  and  those  he  loves  shall  never  aec  him 
more!  Is  that  not  punitihnient  enoughs  B«t 
let  him  live !  I  know  my  words  are  weak — 
perhaps,  you  do  not  heed  them  —  perhaps,  I 
should  be  silent  altogether — but  if  I  am,  wbu 
tongue  will  speak  for  him?  He  has  no  olliar 
friend  hut  me  wiihin  these  walls — till  I  can 
waken  one  in  your  own  breast.  Wbeo  ibat 
pleads  for  him,  then  I  will  hold  my  tongue." 

The  friar  listened  with  an   unmoved  oounte- 
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&ance — perhaps,  with  an  nniDoved  heart ;  for 
liis  was  an  iron  nature,  bent  on  ooe  pursuit 
alone — the  extension  of  his  creed  and  the  sup- 
prCKion  of  ils  enemies ;  and  he  had  long  been 
Isaiiliar  with  all  the  passionate  pleadings  of 
bursting  hearts.  Yet,  in  hia  sternest  moments, 
that  one  desire  of  his  existence  was  never  far 
distant  from  his  mind. 

"  Daughter,"  he  answered,  gravely,  "  you 
aak  of  me  no  light  concessions.  You  would 
hare  me  suffer  the  gravest  injuries,  and  not  alone 
fbrgive,  hut  screen,  the  offender.  You  ask,  that 
I  should  rob  the  laws  of  their  just  rights,  and 
make  myself  an  accomplice  in  the  iniquity  of 
tfaoM  who  violate  them.  This,  for  an  unbeliever 
and  a  heretic,  I  will  never  do.  I  hate  the  un- 
godly as  1  hate  him,  that  Father  of  Wickedness, 
whom  they  serve !  To  them  I  owe  no  duties — 
fi>r  them  I  feel  no  compassion.  The  merciful 
iojunctions  of  my  Creed  Hre  not  for  them.  They 
are  the  enemies  of  Heaven,  as  I  am  its  sworn 
servant  and  soldier ;  and,  in  the  execution  of 
my  duty,  1  will  admit  no  human  weakness — I 
will  spare  no  energy  or  pains  to  root  them  from 
the  earth,  or  bring  them  back  under  their  first 
allegiance !  To  accomplisli  this,  I  will  grudg* 
nothing  ;  for  a  bodI  redeemed  is  even  sneeler 
tlian  a  sinner  punished.  Come,  then,  you  who 
ileiaaDd  so  much  of  me,  what  do  you  offer  in 
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return?  I  have  told  you,  that  to  a  beretic  I  will 
grant  nothing ;  bnt,  for  B  brother's  sake,  I  an 
concede  much." 

Katharine  looked  itt  his  face,  doubtful  of  tite 
fall  meaning  of  his  words.  Bnt  he  did  not  InVe 
her  long  in  uncertainty  ;  for  he  continned,— ^'  ' 

"  Daughter,  you  forget  that  when  you  parted 
from  me  last,  you  were  yourself  nnder  my  cen- 
sure as  one  tainted  with  false  doctrines.  Fir<t, 
tell  me,  is  it  still  a  heretic  that  sues  to  me,  or  a 
believer  ?  If  you  would  hope  from  me  attention 
to  your  prayer — which  I  will  not  say  it  is  im- 
I  jtossible  it  may  receive,  at  least  in  part,  or  that 
1  condition — I  must  hare  full  assurance  that  it  b 
offered  by  a  true  child  of  the  Holy  Church.  Yoflf 
recent  errors  must  be  recanted,  and,  by  fitting 
penances,  atoned  for  ;  and  you  most  make  pabKe 
profession  of  your  former  faith.  Then,  being 
restored  info  the  Church's  bosom,  I,  as  the 
"humblest  of  her  servants,  may,  without  sin,  listen 
to  your  desires,  and,  as  far  as  duty  will  permit 
me,  grant  them,  for  your  encouragement  in  wefl- 
doing.  Do  you,  then,  present  yourself  thus  to 
me?  If  so,  I  will  still  hear  you.  But,  if  not, 
my  eai-s  are  closed,  and  I  will  see  in  you  only  a 
rebel  and  apostate  spirit,  separated  from  all  com- 
munion  with  the  faithful,  and  as  much  cut  off 
from  every  hope  here  as  hereafter !" 

"  Stop!"  Katharine  cried,  with  so  espreasioa 
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of  bowildered  doubt, — "  Stop  !  Let  me  be  certain 
I  have  understood  your  words.  Would  you  then 
pay,  that  if  I  Blill  hold  fast  that  failh,  which  I 
-  ^^elieve  the  truth,  hia  sacrifice  shall  he  my  punbh- 
fftent  1  but  if  E  seem  to  change,  and  give  my  lips 
|tO  TForde  my  heart  denies,  and  etake  my  soul  itself 
ton  a  lie,  you  will  hold  out  his  pardon  as  a  bribe 
|>  tempt  me  to  it?  Is  that  your  meaning?" 
u  *'  You  have  expressed  my  offer,"  answered 
)  frur,  sternly,   "  but  in  words  of  your  own 


if,.  "I»  it  even  so?"  she  said,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

J*  Then  we  must  meet  the  worst.     I  would  have 

^|wen  content  to  part  from  him  for  ever — 1  would 

liave  sacrificed  myself  to  what  I  dread  the  most, 

—  I  would  have  even  died  to  save  him  ;  hut  this 

Icannot — I  will  not — I  dare  not  do.  I  dare  notlie 

^^4p  Heaven  —  I  wili  not  peril  my  salvation  for  any 

l^^ssing  this  sad  world  can  offer  to  me.     Sir," 

'  -the  added,  turning  to  the  friar,  "  I  thank  you  for 

your  patient  hearing  of  me.     For  the  rest,  we 

miut  abide  your  pleasure."     Then  passionately, 

clasping  her  hands,  and  raising  her  full  eyes  to 

heaven,  she  cried,  "To  Him  who  tries  me  thus, 

I  commit  my  cause.     His  will  be  done  ! " 

The  friar  bowed  his  head  coldly  and  proudly, 
1  then  motioned  her  to  quit  the  chamber. 
The  next  morning  he  visited  in  person  the 
Ljnom  where  Walter  Armislead  lay,  and  held  a 
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consultation  with  Master  Scalpel  on  bis  con- 
dition. They  found  him  still  we&k  aud  helpless 
from  the  lose  of  blood,  although  much  rallied 
since  the  preceding  night  —  an  improve  men  I  (br 
which  Scalpel  did  not  fail  to  claim  unbounded 
credit ;  though  he  strongly  recommended  that  the 
friar  should  leave  the  apartment,  since,  as  he 
truly  observed,  the  excitement  and  irritatioD 
which  his  presence  produced  upon  the  patient 
■were  such,  that  he  could  not  be  answerable  for 
the  consequences,  (By  the  way,  he  pradeoUy 
determined,  that  if,  by  any  accident,  this  inter- 
esting case  should  end  unfavourably,  it  was  to 
the  churchman's  visit  that  he  would  nttribute 
the  result.) 

Friar  Francis,  however,  paid  little  heed  to 
Master  Scalpel's  entreaties,  but  pursued  his  own 
course.  He  examined  carefully  into  the  yonng 
man's  state;  and  then,  having,  like  most  of  hit 
fraternity,  no  despicable  knowledge  of  the  healing 
art,  he  himself  prescribed  his  medicines,  and  with 
a  happy  result,  which,  perhaps,  would  scarcely 
hare  attended  the  unassisted  efforts  of  the  village 
surgeon. 

So  strangely  timed  a  condescension  could  not 
fail  to  be  the  subject  of  much  remark  and  marvel, 
tiome  attributed  it  to  the  saintly  charity  of  Aa 
holy  man's  heart,  which  thus  delighted  in  ; 
turning    good    for   evil ;    others    considere 
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ittfnding  of  the  sick  to  be  a  part  of  his  priestly 
ition,  and,  as  such,  a  duty  not  to  be  neg- 
under  any  circumstances  by  one  of  his 
principles  ;  while  others,  less  charitable, 
■ormised  that  he  would  spare  no  pains  to  pre- 
•orre  so  heinous  an  offender  for  a  public  example, 
aild  shrewdly  suspected  that  he  did  but  care  for 
im  recovery  as  a  butcher  might  for  that  of  some 
nek  animal  which  he  wished  to  preserve  to  make 
a  fit  appearance  at  the  shambles.  Which  theory 
WM  the  correct  one,  we  must  leave  each  to  de- 
VBfinine  for  himself. 

,  When  he  had  again  retired  to  his  chamber, 
tbe  friar  sent  to  request  the  presence  of  Sir 
Richard,  whom,  on  his  entrance,  he  courte- 
onsly,  though  with  somewhat  the  air  of  a  host, 
motioned  to  a  seat.     lie  then  began, — 

"  Sir  Richard  Waring,  because  I  have  hitherto 
been  silent  on  the  deep  obligation  I  am  under  to 
jou,  you  must  not  therefore  think  me  unmind- 
tid  of  the  debt.  But  I  have  had  public  duties  to 
fulfil;  and  gratitude,  being  a  private  luxury,  I 
have  postponed  that  to  the  last.  Yet  my  thoughts 
have  not  been  idle  in  your  behalf;  and  know- 
ing you  now  by  proof  to  be,  indeed,  a  true  and 
zealous  servant  of  our  Holy  Church,  I  have 
endeavoured,  and  I  trust  not  vainly,  to  find  a 
recompense  worthy  of  so  high  a  claim.  A  poor 
monk,   as  you  well  know,  can  make  but  little 
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boast  of  wealth,  whicb  he  despises ;  yet  in  oar 
«IoiBlered  cells  are  sometimes  foaod  tretsims 
for  which  monarcbs  might  pledge  their  craim. 
Such  evea  I  am  master  of;  and  yon  shall  jud^ 
the  estimation  io  which  I  hold  you,  when  I  say, 
that  ireaBure, — though  not  wiihout  a  struggle,  I 
confess, — that  treasure  I  have  resolved  to  gi»e  lo 
you.  It  is  a  bone  of  the  blessed  St.  Dominic — il 
shall  be  yours  !"  i  - 

^  Sir  Kichard  had  been  devouring  erery  wsnJ 

H  with  breathless  attention.     The  hidden  heaps  of 

^a  .    priestly  wealth    floated   before  bis  eyes,   wlioM 

^L^  eager,  inquiring  glances,  it  needed  all  his  self- 

^^H  control  to  restrain.     But  when  the  nature  of  the 

^^H  -precious  gii^  was  at  length  announced,  not  eren 

^^M  his  habitual  coolness  could  command  any  decent 

^^M  appearance   of  satisfaction.     The    friar   saw   his 

^H^  disappointment,  and   bit  his  lip  with   mortifica- 

V  tton  :   for  he   bad   been  perfectly  sincere  in  Us 

I  high   estimation   of   the    relic;    and    to   find  it 

^^  slighted  thus  wounded  him  in  his  most  volaer- 

^H  able  part,   and   threatened   the  newly-cemeBltd 

^H  -friendship  with  an  as  sudden  dissolution. 

^H  •'       "  Enough,"  he  said,  coldly:  "  I  see  yourtlis' 

^H  appointment,   and   withdraw  my  gift.     Vou  are 

^H  not  worthy  to  possess  it.     Vou  would  prefer  the 

^H  sordid  trash  of  this  world's  gold,  wiien  I  would  have 

^H  given  you  a  link  lo  connect  you  with  heaven." 

^V  Sir  Uichard   was   preparing    to    profess  hi* 

^ . mi 
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mtense  yeneration  for  the  proffered  relic,  but  a 
irflfaigle  glance  at  the  clear,  penetrating  eye  of  the 
-friar  told  him  plainly  that  all  hypocrisy  would 
'he  Tain.  He,  therefore,  changed  his  tactics  at 
.  once,  and  prepared  to  brave  the  impending  storm 
'  with  a  bold  front,  and  to  make  even  the  adverse 
wind  still  blow  him  to  his  port. 

"  Reverend  Father,"  he  said,  "  it  is  the  pri- 
Tilege  of  holy  men,  like  you,  to  estimate  all  things 
mk  their  true  worth  ;  but  this  sublimity  of  virtue, 
'  wa,  who  are  of  grosser  pursuits,  can  never  hope 
to  attain.  I  will  make  no  pretence  to  merits  I  do 
not  possess.  I  own  myself  a  worldly  man  —  a 
viaa  of  trade; — and  that  the  advantages  of  this 
life,  and  the  necessary  provision  for  the  flesh,  are 
to  me  considerations  of  great  interest.  I  do  not 
•eek  to  justify  this  carnal  anxiety,  especially  to 
one  of  that  privileged  few,  who,  having  mounted 
&r  above  these  earthly  cares,  can  as  little  under- 
stand as  they  can  sympathise  in  them.  Yet  we 
who  tread  in  the  lower  paths  of  life  are  not 
altogether  useless : — witness  the  many  streams 
from  our  full  fountains,  which  we  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  you  holy  men,  to  fertilise  whatever  land 
it  shall  please  you  to  conduct  their  channels 
through." 

The  friar  bowed  acquiescence,  and  the  frown 
had  passed  from  his  brow. 

**  For    the    rest,"    Sir    Richard    continued. 
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H  ''wbere  we  fall   short    in    spiritual   tfaiags,  *e 

H  tbrow  ourselves  upon  your  mediution  to  mp[d; 

■  all  our  deficiencies.  We  know  the  riches  of  th* 
H  Church's  store  of  merits,  aud  CBst  oar  carea  on 

■  her  as  on  a  mother's  hosom  ;  giving  id  return  atl 
B  she  requires  of  us,  unquestioning  obedience  to 
I  her  will,  and  unreasoning  acquiescence  in  faer 
H  decision,— a  confidence  which  does  not  shew  the 
H  less  brightly  from  its  contrast  with  the  sour  and 
H  captious  heresies  of  those  who  make  a  greater 
H  profession  of  spiritual-niindedness." 

H  The  friar  shook  his  head,  yet,  at  the  una 

I  time,  he  smiled  with  a  pardoning   compasnMii 

"  My  80D,"  he  said,  "  I  grieve  to  hear  jou 
confess  this  worldly  temper.  It  is  not  wtlt. 
Yet,  where  obedience  is  the  fruit,  I  sappoae  w« 
must  not  question  too  severely  how  the  branches 
grow.  Come,  then,  since  I  am  still  your  debtor 
for  a  most  important  service,  let  me  know  whicli 
way  I  can  best  content  you  in  your  own  faBhtOo." 
'^  Reverend  Father,"  said  Sir  llichard,  with 
aSected  humibty,  "  I  would  gladly  disclaim  si) 
merit  in  an  act  which  my  heart  dictated  spm- 
taneously,  but  it  would  ill  become  me  to  reject 
your  generous  otTer.  If,  then,  I  am  permitted 
to  ask  a  boon,  I  would  entreat  your  forbearance 

towards  my  unhappy  and  erring  wards " 

"Stop!"  interrupted  the  friar.      "  You,  Isir 
Richard,  are  a   kind   and   tender-hearted  i 
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aDcl  YOU  forget  that  there  are  virtues  higher  than 
compassion*  Do  not  waste  yoar  prayer  on  what 
I  jhaye  no  liberty  to  grant.  Find  some  request 
tonehing  yourself  alone,  to  which  I  can  give  ear 
trithont  the  violation  of  my  conscience." 

.  *'  It  would  be  easy  to  do  that,  rererend 
Father,"  answered  Sir  Richard,  unabashed,  **  if 
I  were  willing  to  waste  on  such  a  selfish  trifle 
the  great  privilege  yon  place  within  my  reach. 
Aa»  for  example,  there  are  certain  lands  in  York- 
shire which  once  belonged  to  my  nearest  kins- 
man^ Sir  Edward  Waring,  but  which  were  for- 
feited by  an  attainder  under  the  late  King  Henry. 
John  Myddleton,  on  whom  they  were  bestowed, 
is  now,  I  am  advised,  just  at  the  point  of  death. 
As  he  has  neither  wife,  nor  children,  nor  direct 
heirs,  they  will  revert  soon  to  the  crown ;  and 
I  have  made  much  interest  for  the  succession  to 
them.     I  have  received  fair  promises ;  but  absent 

xnen,  we  know,  are  soon  forgotten " 

*•  You  shall  not  be,"  interrupted  the  friar ; 
**  I  know  the  circumstances  well  :  I  have  heard 
them  often.  It  was  the  Queen's  intention  to 
have  restored  them  to  your  kinsman,  as  one  who 
had  suffered  in  the  righteous  cause ;  but  he  is 
lost,  his  children  are  unworthy,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  rate  my  humble  influence  too  highly 
when  1  assure  you  they  shall  be  yours.  I  wil) 
make  a  note  of  it  at  once.'' 
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He  drew  forth  his  tablets  and  wrote  ;  and  &ir 
Richard  permitted  him  lo  ficiiah  and  deposit  them 
again  in  his  bosom,  before  he  eaid, — 

"  Yet  1  would  not  waste  on  aoch  a  trifle 
as  this,  and  one  which  niay^  possibly  be  ob- 
tained already,  so  valuable  a  prerogative  as 
your  support  and  favonr,  though  I  will  ilill 
count  on  your  generous  promise.  You  mast 
forgive  me,  Father*  if  1  revert  again  to  my  dear 
wards." 

"  What!"  cried  the  friar,  arching  his  brows 
in  displeased  surprise.  "  Have  1  not  granted 
enough  already?  Must  [  still  find  heretics  thntsi 
on  me  for  commiseration  ?" 

"  By  your  leave,  reverend  Father,"  said  Sir 
Richard,  calmly,  "  it  is  not  shewn  that  you  have 
yet  granted  any  thing.  What  you  have  promised 
may,  perhaps,  be  mine  without  your  mediation; 
and  I  cannot  he  contented  that  so  inestimable 
an  oHer  as  your  friendship  should  be  wasted 
unprofitably.  Ynur  pious  zeal  renders  you  too 
precipitate.  I  did  not  ask  you  for  forgiveness 
of  these  maidens  ;  I  would  but  demand  so  muoh 
forbearance  as  shall  give  me  time  for  their  oon- 
version," 

"  It  is  vain,"  cried  the  triar,  impatiently: 
"  1  have  attempted  it  myself,  and  to  no  purpow- 
Ask  something  else." 

"  No,   reverend  Father;    I   have  taken  i 
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•Ikiid  upon  tbifl  ground,  and  here  I  will  remaiD. 
1  will  not  ask  yoa  to  givt  up  one  tittle  of  your 
pious  purpose.  They  shall  be  restored  iuto  the 
baaom  of  the  Church,  or  you  shall  have  your  will 
for  their  full  punishment.  I  only  ask  for  time. 
If  IB  a  year  from  this — nay,  if  you  grudge  so 
BDMch,  say  half  the  time — you  do  not  find  them 
n  mil  things  obedient  to  your  desires,  then  I  will 
wash  my  hands  of  them  and  give  them  up  to  any 
penalty  you  please." 

**  It  is  in  vain,"  the  friar  answered.  "  What 
means  can  you  employ  ?" 

Sir  Richard  looked  thoughtfully  in  the  friar's 
hice  for  a  moment,  and  then,  throwing  him- 
self bsck  in  his  chair,  said,  with  a  sudden 
frankness, — 

**  I  am  about  to  marry  them.  That  is,"  he 
jadded,  correcting  himself,  '*  to  marry  the  elder, 
mod  my  son  the  younger.  They  have  been  suf- 
fsred  to  run  somewhat  wild,  and  so  have  taken 
vp  strange  fancies ;  but  a  husband's  influence 
mad  example  will,  I  doubt  not,  soon  restore  them. 
Yet  even  if  not  so,  your  remedy  is  but  delayed, 
not  lost." 

**  This  is  a  most  strange  compact,"  said  the 
fmr,  looking  incredulously.  "  Can  I  be  certain 
tbis  is  not  a  plan  by  which  they  may  escape 
me?  What  security  have  I  that  they  shall  be 
forthcoming  when  the  time  arrives  ?  " 
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"  Sir  Richard  Waring's  wife  will  easily  bi- 
found,"  said  the  knight,  proudly. 

"  You  are  a  strange  man,"  stud  the  odier, 
regarding  with  amazement  the  quiet,  btudnie&s- 
like  air  with  which  such  an  engagement  wis 
proposed.  "  You  are  a  strange  man,  and  either 
a  most  zealous  or  a  most  heartless  ooe.  How* 
ever,  it  matters  little,  provided  the  pious  end  te 
answered.     I  will  agree  to  your  request." 

"  I  tliank  you  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Sat 
Richard,  cheerfully;  "  and  now  I  have  bat  ooe. 

c  .11"  ■   "^ 

more  tavour  to  deiuand. 

"  Another!"  cried  the  friar,  with  some  sor- 
prise  and  displeasure. 

"  Yes,  reverend  Father  ;  and  you  must  grant 
it  too,  or  all  the  rest  are  useless.  That  young 
man,  Walter  Armistead— " 

"  Never  !"  interrupted  the  friar,  possionatelf, 
while  his  face  Hushed  darkly  with  his  struggltig 
rage.  "  Do  not  ask  any  thing  for  him  ;  I  wW 
not  grant  it — I  will  not!  No;  though  eierj 
saint  in  heaven  should  kneel  to  me  and  ptmj 
for  mercy  on  him,  1  would  shew  nonel"  Then, 
as  though  himself  startled  by  this  unguarded 
burst  of  passion,  he  checked  himself,  and  said 
more  calmly,  "  Do  not  think,  my  son,  that  I  ta 
influenced  by  any  personal  feeling — any  bumui 
wish  for  vengeance.  No;  for  his  ussault  upon 
myself  I  pardon  him.      As  Francis  d'Aguilar  to 
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Walter  Armistead,  1  tender  him  forgiveness :  it 
18  my  duty.  But  as  a  priest  of  the  most  holy 
CShnrch  to  a  vile  heretic — a  child  of  Satan, — it 
is  as  much  my  duty  to  pursue  him  to  the  death, 
mild  I  will  do  it!" 

"  And  yet  I  thought  you  had  held  out  to 
KjUharine  some  expectation  of  mercy  to  be 
•hewn  him,  provided  she  recanted,"  said  Sir 
Richard,  with  a  keen  glance  that  seemed  to  tax 
the  churchman  with  premeditated  insincerity. 
Bat  the  other,  perfectly  unmoved,  replied, — 

**  To  save  a  soul  a  little  innocent  artifice 
might  well  have  been  excused.  And  yet  I  would 
Iiave  fulfilled  my  promise.  I  would  have  laid 
bat  little  stress  on  his  assault  upon  myself;  I 
would  have  left  him  to  be  tried  upon  his  heresies 
alone  ;  I  would  have  prayed  for  some — I  will  not 
say  remission,  but  some  abridgement  of  the  pains 
he  must  endure ;  I  would  not  even  have  denied 
some  private  masses  for  his  sinful  soul.  Would 
tliis  have  been  no  mercy  ? "  he  asked,  triumph- 
antly. 

Sir  Richard  listened  with  amazement.  He 
found  that  even  his  deep  craft  might  take  a 
lesson  from  the  deeper  cunning  of  the  priesfs 
sabtle  distinctions.  Such  a  flight  of  conscientious 
knavery  was  beyond  his  own  most  ingenious  ima- 
ginings, and  he  admired  it  in  proportion.  At  last 
he  said, — 
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"  It  is,  Indeed,  to  be  lamented  so  modi  for- 
bearaace  should  be  thifwn  away  upon  a  trilfu) 
girl.  But  do  uot  fear.  You  ha?e  aiiauDder&tood 
lue.  What  I  have  to  ask  of  you  demaiula  no 
real  sacritice.  It  is  the  appearance  only  «f 
mercy  that  I  require,  not  its  reality.  Listea. 
The  maiden  k  repuftnant  to  the  union,  it  -w 
not  always  so ;  but  latterly  a  girlish  passion  lor 
this  Armistead  has  made  her  ihwnrt  all  my  de- 
sires, and  set  me  at  defiance.  Now,  liow«Ter. 
despairing  of  her  minion's  safety,  she  has  pledged 
herself  that  if  I  can  preserve  his  life,  her  hand 
shall  be  my  recompense  upon  the  ioatast. 
But  if  I  do  not,  she  swears — and  you  youraetf 
may  have  discovered  she  is  obstinate —  no  power 
oa  earth  shall  force  her  to  receive  me !" 

"  I  have  already  told  you,"  said  the  friir, 
impatiently,  "  his  Ufe  is  forfeit,  and  it  cannot — 
it  shall  not  be  spared !" 

"  And  I  have  already  told  yoa,  revemid 
Father,"  augnered  Sir  Richard,  with  a  cold  stniU, 
"  that  I  have  no  desire  for  you  to  spare  hia  life. 
1  ask  but  the  appearance  of  his  safely.  What  do 
yott  porpose  doing  with  him  ?" 

"  As  soon  as  he  is  recovered  Gufficienily  to 
be  removed, — for  the  hastening  of  which  1  will 
spare  no  pains, —  1  shall  transport  him  to  Exeter, 
there  to  abide  the  judgment  of  the  Uiahop't 
Court." 
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**  Gtood.  And  now,  what  is  easier  than  that 
taj  seryanta  shonld  take  him  there  instead  of 
yoanl  Do  not  start,  good  Father ;  I  have  men 
4tat  can  be  intrasted  with  any  business.  If  you 
'doubt  their  honesty,  I  will  myself  give  you  a  re- 
ceipt for  his  person  and  make  myself  responsible 
Ibf  his  safe  deliyery.  But  it  shall  seem  that  I 
have  secured  his  flight.  The  good  Bishop  has, 
f  doubt  not,  his  priyate  cabinets  where  he  can 
keep  treasures  like  these  locked  up  till  they  are 
^wianted;  and  leaye  the  world  no  wiser.  I  will 
make  a  show  of  yielding  to  her  entreaties,  and, 
fer  her  sake,  taking  the  peril  on  myself,  since  I 
find  you  inexorable.  She  shall  see  him  depart**- 
lietter  at  night  and  with  much  secrecy — the 
•enrants  shall  return  and  bring  some  well- 
digested  tale  of  his  safe  bestowal ;  and  I  will  then 
tnrge  on  the  marriage  and  get  it  all  completed 
before  the  first  rumour  of  his  trial  shall  have 
pMsed  even  the  city  gates.  Thus  I  shall  secure 
my  object  to  the  full,  and  you  will  lose  no 
fraction  of  your  own." 

"  No,"  the  friar  answered.  "  No;  you  ask  too 
much.  This  is  merevillany — a  worldly  plot  that 
would  disgrace  the  actors  in  it.  I  will  haye  no 
hand  in  this.** 

**  How,  reverend  Father ! "  exclaimed  Sir 
Richard,  with  affected  astonishment ;  ^*  can  it 
be  possible  that  you  would  stigmatise  with  terms 
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like  these  ao  inDocent  device  wliicb  injures  no 
one,  but  may  produce  so  much  advaDta^.  Of 
myself  1  will  not  speak,  although  yoa  have  pro- 
fessed 90  much  desire  to  do  me  service ;  but  do 
uot,  I  entreat  you,  cut  off  from  this  uabappjr 
maiden  the  last  chance  of  her  soul's  restoratitm. 
Do  not  deprive  your  Church  of  those  rich  benefits 
ffhich  it  shall  reap  from  my  success  ;  and  which, 
without  it,  1  have  not  the  means  to  offer,  strong 
as  is  my  will.  Why,  ray  good  Father,  is  it  not 
your  own  teaching  that  a  pious  end  will  sanctify 
even  more  doubtful  means  ?  Or  can  you  think 
that  1  would  dare  propose  to  yon  an  act  whose 
lawfulness  I  felt  not  well  convinced  of?" 

The  friar  sat  for  some  minutes  in  thought. 
He  then  said, — "  I  believe  you  are  right,  my  soil 
Well,  be  it  as  you  will :  and  may  a  blessing  attend 
your  pious  exertions,  for  the  poor  girl's  sake ;  for 
there  is  that  about  her  I  cannot  choose  but  pitj. 
Yet,  Sir  Richard,"  he  added,  with  more  stern- 
ness, "  look  that  you  do  not  deceive  me  !  I  am 
trusting  much  to  you;  but,  if  you  contemplate 
the  prisoner's  escape,  I  warn  you,  there  is  no 
vengeance  with  which  1  will  not  pursue  your 
treachery.     Beware,  then,  if  you  meditate  it!" 

"  Father,"  answered  Sir  Richard,  in  a  roiee 
whose  calmness  sounded  frightful  in  contrast  with 
his  words,  though  the  expression  that  gleamed 
from  his  cold  gray  eye  con^med  every  syllable 
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.  it  fell  i  "  Father, — I  make  no  profession  to 
;  like  you  saintly  churchmen  —  I  can  hate. 
Of  all  the  men  that  ever  crossed  my  path,  thia 
Valter  Armislead  I  hate  the  most!  Now,  judge 
i^  I  am  seeking  his  advantage." 

"  That  is  an  evil  feeling,  my  son,  and  must  be 
ftriven  against.  I  trust  it  will  be.  His  principles 
alone  will  be  a  good  man's  guide,  and  then  his 
conscience  will  be  always  peaceful.  Let  it  be 
Ihas  with  you.  And  now,  it  is  my  hour  of 
yrayer,  and  I  would  be  alone;  so  leave  me  for 
the  present.  We  will  arrange  the  rest  hereafter. 
[  think  he  is  fast  gaining  strength,  and  will  be 
a  able  to  bear  the  journey."  * 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  Oh,  what  aalhority  and  «bow  of  tralL 
Can  cimntDg  sin  com  iXtetf  «-itb*1 1 " 

Much  AA»  aiMil  VmI 


Notwithstanding  the  anticipations  of  the  Fri«r 
Francis,  it  was  many  weeks  before  Walter  bad 
recovered  sufHcient  strength  to  leave  bis  bed- 
During  all  this  period,  Charles  Waring  perfonned 
the  duties  of  the  kindest  and  most  assidaoos 
friend.  He  eat  the  whole  day  long  by  bis  bed- 
side—  he  soothed  bis  pain,  and  supported  his 
weakness — read  to  bini,  chatted  with  him,  and 
exhausted  all  his  ingenuity  for  topics  that  might 
raise  his  languid  spirits,  and  infuse  comfort  and 
hope  into  bis  desponding  mind. 

But,  best  of  all,  he  was  his  medium  of  com- 
munication with  his  mother,  who  had  been  atrictly 
forbidden  access  to  her  son,  and  to  whom  Charies 
daily  bore  news  of  his  convalescence  and  sugges- 
tions of  hope,  coloured,  indeed,  to  a  degree  of 
brightness,  which  they  owed  alone  to  (he  v»- 
flection  of  his  own  buoyant  and  ardent  i 
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jetf  which  were  not  the  less  welcome  for  the 
flatteriog  deception. 

This  was,  indeed,  a  consolation  to  the  un- 
happy widow ;  bat  it  could  ill  supply  the  place 
of  that  personal  watchfulness,  and  all  those  tender 
cares  her  craving  heart  yearned  to  bestow.  She 
was  forbidden  the  sight  of  her  child ;  but,  when 
the  night  had  closed, — like  some  poor  plundered 
bird  that  quits  her  empty  nest  to  flutter  round 
the  cage  where  her  stolen  young  ones  pine, — 
•he  would  leave  her  home,  and  hover  round 
tbe  house  where  her  son  lay,  eagerly  listening 
to  every  sound ;  and,  then,  when  all  was  still, 
sho  would  seat  herself  on  the  damp  earth,  and 
•pend  the  hours  till  day-break,  gazing  on  the 
fiunt  light  that  streamed  from  his  sick  chamber, 
and  transporting  her  very  soul  within  the  room. 

It  was  to  little  purpose  that  Master  Hogwell 
scolded  at  such  practices ;  and  reminded  her  that 
tboae  who  sat  up  all  night  would  not  do  half  as 
moch  work  next  day.  He  considerately  told  her, 
too,  that  she  was  a  great  fool  to  expose  herself 
to  observation  at  all;  for  that,  if  the  friar's  eye 
fell  upon  her,  it  might  remind  him  that  there 
wtm  another  heretic  still  left,  and  then  he  should 
lose  her  services  too,  as  well  as  Walter's.  To  be 
tare,  Walter  he  did  not  so  much  care  about  now 
that  his  gout  was  better;  but  her  loss  would 
iooonvenience  him  very  much   indeed  —  so  he 
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desired  she  would  keep  henelf  quiet  whQe  thej 

would  let  her. 

In  the  latter  request  Mary,  too,  joined.  Skt 
saidy  ^'  It  was  a  great  blessing  things  were  as  tkif. 
were;  that  was,  that  they  were  no  woneb  li 
be  sure,  Walter's  trying  to  punish  the  finar  tm 
his  wickedness  was  all  very  natural ;  indeed  Jk 
was  very  kind  and  affectionate  of  him,  Bik 
still,  if  he  had  succeeded,  there  was  no  doalt 
he  would  have  been  hanged  for  it,  which  wooU 
have  been  a  very  dreadful  thing  for  them  iD. 
Indeed,  she  thought  it  was  considerate  of  Sir 
Richard  to  prevent  him,  though  he  had  beca 
obliged  to  do  it  by  rather  violent  means;  yet, 
they  must  remember  he  had  very  little  choice. 
And,  she  was  sure,  he  was  now  making  every 
amends  in  his  power  for  having  hurt  him. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  Walter  wu 
receiving  now — a  thing  they  never  could  ban 
expected ;  but,  it  was  clear,  be  was  a  greit 
favourite  with  Sir  Richard  after  all ;  and,  she 
should  not  wonder,  if  he  did  something  veiy 
handsome  for  him  when  he  got  well ;  for  people 
always  felt  an  interest  in  those  they  had  served. 
Indeed,  she  had  no  doubt  that  his  forbiddiif 
her  mother  to  come  into  his  house  was  nothiof 
but  thoughtfulness  on  his  part,  to  keep  her  oat 
of  sight  of  that  dreadful  Friar  Francis." — Happy 
Mary! 
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T-  Yet,  in  tnitb,  perhaps  never  had  any  one's 
position  been  surrounded  with  more  conflict- 
ing^ contrarieties  than  that  of  Walter  Armis- 
tlid*;  while,  an  offender  taken  in  the  very  act, 
hti  lay  within  the  power  of  unrelenting  foes, 
yirf^  tdl  the  while,  was  watched  and  tended 
HMr  an  anxiety  and  care,  in  which  the  fondest 
rffetion  and  the  deadliest  hatred  equally  co- 
ofWEted. 
1  i  :The  Friar  Francis  for  some  days  continued  still 
tcf  give  his  ill-omened  attentions ;  bat,  finding  that 
Ui  patient's  recovery  proceeded  more  slowly  than 
1m  had  anticipated,  and  feeling,  that  to  hurry 
fail  removal  would  only  insure  his  death  upon 
the  road,  an  event  which  would  have  deprived 
tke  world  of  the  benefit  of  the  public  example 
he  intended  him  to  afford,  he  reluctantly  yielded 
to  the  calls  of  other  duties  which  required  his 
pfcaence  elsewhere,  and  took  his  leave  of  Sir 
Raehftrd  Waring's  house.  But  he  promised  an 
Ottriy  return,  and  left  most  strict  injunctions 
with  the  knight  on  no  account  to  attempt  the 
priaoner's  removal  till  he  should  first  have  com- 
mmucated  with  him ;  giving  him,  at  the  same  time, 
dearly  to  understand,  that  if,  by  any  chance, 
the  pretended  escape  should  be  converted  into 
a. real  one,  Sir  RicbanI  should  himself  be  held 
reeponsible ;  that  he  should  be  considered  as 
en  accessory  to  it,  and  should,  as  such,  be  visited 
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with  every  puniBhinent  the  insulted  Churcb  pos- 
seeeed  llie  [>ower  to  inflict. 

Sir  Richard  saw  the  friar's  depertore  with 
unfeigned  satisfaction.  He  had  found  bim  fsr  too 
self-willed  and  independent  to  be  a  aafc  «!ly; 
and,  like  the  spirit  in  the  Eastern  tale,  thongli 
be  had,  indeed,  performed  the  task  for  vrLich  he 
had  been  raised  (Walter's  destruction),  still  hit 
activity,  once  excited,  went  on  to  further  and 
unbidden  feals,  till  he  had  weli-uigk  mined  tlie 
Magus  who  had  summoned  him. 

Sir  Richard  bad  seen  with  dismay  his  valuable 
wards  unexpectedly  drawn  within  the  vortex  of 
the  churchman's  destroying  zeal ;  and  ihongb, 
by  good  fortune,  he  had  been  able  to  pilot  them 
to  a  temporary  security — at  least,  till  bia  own 
purposes  should  be  accomplished — still  he  looked 
back  with  terror  upon  the  peril  he  had  nin.  He 
almost  wished,  too,  that  he  had  rested  BBtisfied 
with  that  success,  and  not  incurred  a  further  risk 
by  making  himself  responsible  for  Walter's  sale 
delivery  at  Exeter. 

Soon,  however,  be  reassured  himself  with 
the  reflection,  how,  by  this  artifice,  he  should 
rvmove  every  obstrnction  to  his  long-cherished 
Rcheme;  and  that  Katharine  was  thus  plt^dgfd 
become  his  willing  bnde.  lie  thonght,  too, 
of  the  prisoner's  utter  helplessness,  and  of  the 
well-known  fidelity  of  bis  own  men;  and,  as  he 
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thoiigbt,  his  spirits  rose  again,  and  he  now  smiled 
at  haying  ever  known  the  weakness  to  admit  a 

.,  Katharine  bad  waited  with  fevered  anxiety  to 
Ifam  the  success  of  his  promised  efforts.  But, 
irhen  they  were  left  alone,  with  a  feigned 
WSSht  he  only  mourned  the  fruitlessness  of  his 
f^^deavours. 

:  .  .  **  There  is  but  one  chance  now,"  he  said ; 
«« and  that  so  full  of  peril  that  I  dare  not  think 
of  it." 

'*  Is  there  still  one?"  Katharine  cried,  with 
\wild  eagerness.     **  Name  it  1     If  there  is  peril 

)  ,will    undergo    it  cheerfully.  —  I   will    shrink 
.^om  nothing." 

*^  There  is  one  chance,  child ;    but  the  peril 
.of  it  is  not  for  you,  but  me.     I  still  can  set 

]|un  free  at  my  own  risk,  and   meet  the  worst 

Iheae  churchmen  can  inflict  on  me  for  the  offence. 

JBnt,  to  do  that,  I  need  a  strong  inducement. 

There    is    but    one    that    could    have    power 

to  tempt  me    to    it,  —  your  hand!       Are  you 

prepared  to  offer  this?" 

**  I  am — I  do,"  Katharine  answered,  in    a 

boUow  voice  :  '*  if  yon  still  desire  it,  and  nothing 

}mb  will  satisiy  you." 

**  And  you  make  this  promise  calmly  and 

deliberately,  and  will  not  seek  to  evade  it  when 

jiour  purpose  is  obtained  ?" 
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"  I  will  not,"  slie  replied,  in  the  a&xae  tone. 

"  Enough,  tben,  I  am  Batisfied.  I  will, 
at  once,  provide  some  Gafe  means  for  his  trans- 
port to  another  land,  as  soon  as  his  strcnglb 
shall  be  sufficient  for  the  jouruey.  He  Bh«ll 
then  be  set  at  liberty  at  my  own  ri^k,  aai 
I  nill  find  my  recompense  in  the  fulfilment  of 
the  wish  nearest  my  heart.  The  same  diy 
that  sees  Walter  Armistead  in  freedom  shill 
see  Katharine  Waring  ray  bride,     la  it  go?" 

Katharine  bowed  her  head  in  silence,  for 
she  could  not  speak. 

"  Good !  Then  give  me  your  hand  upon 
our  compact,"  Sir  Richard  said,  extending  his 
with  his  sweetest  smile.  But  she  drew  back 
with  a  faint  shudder. 

"  Is  this  your  gratitude  t " 

"  I  owe  you  none,  sir.  I  have  bought 
your  service  —  bought  it  at  a  dreadful  price! 
The  heaven  that  looks,  and,  perhaps,  frown* 
on  the  agreement,  only  knows  how  much  il 
costs!"  She  clasped  her  hands  in  an  agony  of 
suffering,  and  hurried  from  the  room  to  bbut 
herself  in  the  retirement  of  her  own  distant 
chamber ;  where,  sinking  on  the  ground,  abe 
gave  free  vent  to  all  the  wild  and  passionate 
feelings  that  had  struggled  in,  and  aluioet  burst 
her  heart. 

The    dieum    of  happiness   and    love    which 
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had  thrown  so  magical  a  light  over  her  young 
existence,  how  was  it  broken  now — how  scat- 
ter^— and  for  ever!  The  affection  which;  in 
her  innocence,  she  had  so  fondly  nursed — under 
whose  influence  life  itself  had  taken  a  new 
bolonr — the  affection  which  had  seemed  but  as 
Boother  name  for  virtue,  must  now  be  cast  aside 
aod  shrunk  from  as  a  deadly  sin.  Yes — to 
love  Walter  Armistead  had  now  become  a  sin, 
-^fbr  she  was  the  plighted  bride  of  another; — 
and  that  other  was  Sir  Richard  Waring!  She 
laaghed  a  bitter  laugh  at  the  bare  thought; 
it  seemed  so  wild  —  so  monstrous! 

And  then  her  tears  ceased,  and  her  wander- 
ing recollection  rambled  through  all  the  past, — 
firom  the  first  hour  of  girlish  admiration  for 
the  accomplished  cavalier,  through  every  scene 
of  joy  and  anxiety,  of  peril  and  deliverance, 
up  to  that  blissful  moment  when  her  scarce- 
Ivelieving  ear  first  heard  that  she  was  loved, — 
and  when  her  heart,  rich  in  its  boundless  wealth, 
guve  up  itself,  and  all  its  hidden  stores,  so  freely 
to  his  keeping.  What,  from  that  day,  had 
been  to  her  the  world  or  its  opinion  ?  He 
^iras  her  world!  Had  she  not  lived  for  him  — 
Watched  for  him — tended  him — and,  timid  and 
fetiring  maiden  as  she  was,  pleaded  his  cause 
before  his  enemies  —  boldly,  fearlessly,  pleaded 
it^  when  every  other  tongue  was  silent?    Had 
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she  not  made  herself  the  sacrifice  to  win  hii 
safety?  What  could  a  wife  do  more?  Yet, 
now,  when  all  was  done,  she  must  not  lovt 
htm!  The  very  feeling  that  had  enstnined  htt 
through  90  much,  and  which  alone  bad  power 
to  support  her  in  all  that  was  to  follow,  had 
now  itself  become  a  crime  and  most  be  ca»l 
aside.  This  was  the  hardest  sacrifice  of  all, 
and  yet  this  must  be  done. 

But  not  so  soon.  Surely  a  little  space  might 
be  allowed  for  such  devoted  love  to  enjoy  ils 
triumph.  We  do  not  part  for  ever,  even  from 
the  most  indifferent,  without  some  farewell.  She 
would  see  him  once  again.  She  would  Beek 
his  chamber.  If  be  was  waking,  she  woald 
not  enter;  but  if  he  slept,  surely  she  had  well 
earned  the  parting  luxury  to  look  once  more 
on  what  she  had  saved. 

She  rose  and  approached  the  door.  It  ww 
no  new  path  on  which  she  went:  ber  rmts 
to  that  sick  chamber  bad,  for  many  days,  been 
almost  hourly.  Why,  then,  was  her  step  so 
stealthy  now  t  She  thought  she  heard  a  sound — 
and,  starting,  she  hurried  back  instinctively. 
What  did  she  fear?  There  was  no  tale  to  be 
revealed.  Her  patient  watchings  were  well 
known  to  all  the  house.  No ;  it  was  her  own 
heart  told  her  that  she  was  bent  on  the  indulgAnca 
of  her   love   to   one,  while   now  her  hai 
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promised  to  another.  If  Walter  Armistead  lived, 
it  was  only  that  she  might  be  Sir  Richard 
Waring^B  wife.  The  agreement  had  been  made, 
and  she  was  bound  by  it  already;  and,  as  her 
conscience  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge,  she 
blushed,  and  gave  her  purpose  up. 

*'  No,'*  she  said ;  **  I  may  be  wretched,  but 
I  will  be  innocent.  My  fate  is  of  my  own 
choosing,  and  I  must  school  myself  to  its  en- 
durance. I  cannot,  indeed,  love  the  man  that 
u  to  be  my  husband  "  (a  sickening  shudder  passed 
through  her  with  the  thought),  —  **  I  cannot  love 
him ;  but  I  may,  perhaps,  conquer  this  dreadful 
loathing  at  his  name ;  ^-  at  least,  I  will  not 
willingly  permit  my  heart  to  wander  to  another.*' 

She  felt  already  soothed  and  comforted  by 
the  determination  ;  for  there  is  no  payment  so 
prompt  as  that  which  virtuous  resolutions 
give  to  those  who  win  a  victory  over  them- 
selves. 

Although  still  early  in  October  the  day  was 
cold,  and  a  blazing  fire  burnt  brightly  on  the 
hearth.  She  seated  herself  before  it,  and,  as 
her  heavy  eyes  gazed  on  the  embers,  a  painful 
•truggle  was  in  her  soul.  There  was  another 
Sacrifice  to  be  offered  at  the  shrine  of  this  newly 
admitted  duty.  With  an  uncertain  and  trem- 
bling hand  she  drew  from  her  bosom  the  little 
silver  arrow  that  had  lain   there  so  long.     It 
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would  be  now  only  a  serpent  to  etiog  the  bean 
upon  wbicb  it  rested. 

The  riband  was  unfastened  from  her  neck, 
and  she  held  it,  for  a  moment,  id  ber  band, 
while  the  tears  fell  fast  upon  the  sbiniag  metaL 
The  dark  spot  was  still  upon  its  jwtnt, — «fa| 
most  true  augury!  It  seemed,  indeed,  that 
now  her  very  heart's  blood  flowed  from  tlic 
wound. 

Why  had  she  prized  the  fooUsb  toy  so  ntach? 
[It  had  not  been  his  gift!  True:  but  it  ttiU 
I  Was  given  in  his  name,  —  it  was  the  only  token 
bbe  possessed  of  that  so  sweet  and  early  dawn 
of  love;  and  upon  every  particle  she  aecuKd 
to  read  the  words  that  then  so  thrilled  upon 
ber  ear. 

She  pressed  it  to  her  lips — it  was  a  lut 
farewell.  Yet  her  extended  hand  lingered  irre- 
solutely as  it  paused  over  the  darting  flamei 
that  seemed  to  spring  upward  with  cageraeai 
to  snatch  their  prize.  The  fingers  were  slowly 
relaxed — it  fell — and  the  sacrifice  was  accoiD- 
plished.  There  was  a  inoinent's  writhing  and 
flashing  of  tlie  silken  string,  and  then  the  fira 
burnt  steadily  and  calmly  as  before, — as  thou^ 
it  had  not  just  swallowed  up  the  dearest  treaanre 
of  II  fond  young  heart. 

With  compressed  lips  and  a  brow  fixed  io  gloomy 
composure,  she  sat  and  gB»d  upon  i 
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^liy  did  she  start  ?  The  arrow  was  still  there ! 
Slowly  it  reappeared — dusky  and  faint  at  first ; 
Init  soon  it  glowed,  brighter  than  the  surrounding 
itre!  It  could  not  bum — it  would  not  melt! 
aad  there  it  lay — sharp  and  distinct  in  every 
point— immortal  amidst  the  flames! 

The  unhappy  are  generally  superstitious ;  and 
Katharine's  heart  fluttered  with  a  strange  joy 
as  she  beheld  her  treasure  thus  preserved.  Why 
should  it  not  be  so  with  love  itself?  Why 
ibcNild  not  that,  too,  imperishable  as  its  emblem, 
glow  but  more  brightly  for  the  burning  trial 
that  threatened  its  destruction,  and  escape  at  last 
voinjared  by  the  fiery  ordeal  ? 

It  was  a  foolish  thought,  and  it  soon  pas^^ed, 
though  not  without  a  sigh.  Yet  what  was  to  be 
done?  There  lay  the  cherished  token  ! — Should 
ahe  leave  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  servants  and 
supply  food  for  their  vulgar  speculation  ?  No ; 
she  could  not  sufler  that.  Since  she  could  not 
destroy  it,  she  must  preserve  it  still;  and,  not 
ill^pleased  to  yield  to  the  mcessity,  she  drew 
it  forth  again,  and,  with  a  timid  secrecy,  buried 
it  in  the  remotest  corner  of  her  little  wardrobe, 
there  to  lie  forgotten — yes,  she  resolved  it  should 
be  so — forgotten — and  never  to  revisit  more  the 
the  light,  or  meet  an  eye  that  knew  its  history. 

,    Weeks  now  passed  on — long,  weary  weeks; 
and  Walter  slowly  recovered  consciousness  and 
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strength.  But  his  former  debility  waa  sneeeeded 
by  an  irritable  trapatiencc,  which  Master  Sc&Ipel 
sturdily  declared  to  be  tlie  surest  diagnoflic 
of  returning  health;  since  all  his  cares  and  all 
}iis  medicines  (and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  gare 
an  unsparing  quantity  of  both)  proved  quit* 
unE(:|ual  to  subdue  it. 

When  his  eyes  opened  after  their  rest]eN 
sleep,  their  first  glances  always  shot  eageriy 
round  the  chamber,  as  if  in  search  of  something, 
ioh  stiil,  it  seemed,  he  never  found.  If  the 
[door  opened,  he  would  start  up  in  the  bed  with 
I  ihe  same  anxious,  inquiring  look,  and  then  sinli 
[back  with  a  desponding  sigh.  What  was  it  thtl 
he  sought?  He  would  not  tell.  It  could  have 
been  only  the  distempered  visions  of  his  wander- 
■ing  mind  that  had  before  so  constantly  presented 
to  him  a  flitting  image  of  her  he  loved  the  best  on 
earth,  hovering  round  his  couch — watching  him 
— -tending  him — weeping  for  hJra — praying  for 
bim  !  No — no,  it  was  but  a  delusion.  To  think 
it  otherwise  would  be  presumption  that  would, 
indeed,  be  madness.  If  it  had  been  herself, 
where  was  she  now?  Why  did  whole  days  pass 
by  unbrightcncd  by  her  presence? 

She  sometimes  visited  him  indeed,  but  just  so 
much  as  might  have  redeemed  a  casual  actjoaiDt- 
ance  from  the  charge  of  utter  negligence.  He 
^would  have  given  worlds  to  speak  with  her  alone : 
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but,  if  8he  came,  her  time  was  always  chosen 
when  some  indifferent  third  person  was  at  hand, 
whose  presence  sealed  his  lips.     And  then,  though 

-gentle  still,  she  was  so  cold — so  measured  in  her 
inquiries — so  brief  in  her  stay,  it  needed  all 
the  confidence  of  the  most  trusting  love  not  to 
reproach  her  with  indifference  and  caprice.  Poor 
girl !  he  little  knew  how  much  that  coldness  cost 
her, — ^he  little  guessed  the  secret  struggles  of  that 
breaking  heart !  But  she  had  marked  out  what 
the  thought  the  line  of  duty,  and  followed  it 
unshrinkingly, — even  in  that  hardest  point  of  all 

—to  be  content  to  let  herself  appear  less  worthy 
of  remembrance,  if,  by  so  doing,  she  could  spare 
the  man  she  loved  some  portion  of  the  pain 
the  knew  in  store  for  him. 

Meantime,  Sir  Richard  Waring  grew  impatient 
for  tidings  of  the  Friar  Francis.  He  burned  with 
desire  to  work  out  some  of  his  long-cherished 
plans  to  their  completion,  and  grudged  every 
hour  of  the  delay  which  kept  his  purposes  stag- 
nant. But  the  grateful  friar  had  not  been  idle 
in.  his  behalf ;  and  his  letters  came  at  length. 

Their  first  purport — for  that  was  the  one  that 
lay  nearest  the  writer's  heart — was,  to  inquire 
whether  the  prisoner  was  not  now  suflBciently 
recovered  to  bear  removal?  and,  in  that  case, 
to  direct  that  he  should  instantly  be  sent  to 
£zeter,  where  all  was  now  ready  to  receive  him, 
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and  whither  the  friar  was  himself  bound,  vitfa 
the  purpose  of  watching  ihe  proceedings.  Wicn 
these  were  flnished  and  the  execution  orer  (fur 
lie  very  nuturally  expressed  himself  without  b, 
doubt  upon  tliat  point),  he  would  endeuvour  to 
revisit  Sir  Richard's  neighbourliood,  to  see  wlut 
salutary  effect  had  been  produced  upon  sgch 
heretics  as  still  might  be  remaining  there. 

"  Ferret,"  said  the  knight  to  that  funclionan, 
who  stood  by  bis  aide,  patienily  wailing,  like 
a  jackal,  for  any  scraps  of  news  his  lordly  master 
might  drop  for  his  refreshment  when  his  own 
meal  was  ended,—"  Ferret,  let  Jenkins  and  Hardy 
be  told  to  get  ready  for  a  journey  lo  Exeter. 
It  is  private,  and  they  will  start  to-nigbt  —  bte. 
Let  thcni  go  armed  ;  and  tell  them  to  prepare  a 
light  horse-litter  for  that  wounded  man.  We 
must  not  send  the  churchman's  game  to  him  ia 
ill  condition."  ! 

The  secretary  rubbed  bis  hands  with  glee  and      , 
disappeared,    while    his    master    continued    (he       , 
perusal  of  tbe  letter.     Hie  eye  lit  up  with  raptoK 
at  the  nest  words  it  encountered.     John  Myddle- 
ton  was  dead,  at  last ;    and  the  long^waited-for 
estates   of  Sir  Edward   Waring   were   bestowed       ' 
upon  his  kinsman,  "  in  consideration  of  bia  well*      ^ 
known    attachment    to    the   crown,   and,   uiok 
especially,  for  recent  services  rendered  to  rdigion 
and  the  holy  Church." 
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'  The  knight*8  brain  swam  with  triumph  as  he 
read  the  happy  words.  It  was  now  years  since 
any  gainful  success  had  come  to  stir  his  pulses ; 
mnd,  with  this,  he  felt  that  all  his  former  energies 
existed  still.  He  had  sometimes  feared  they 
were  departed,  but  he  now  found  they  had  lain 
dormant  only — not  lost.  He  felt  himself  again 
the  Richard  Waring  of  other  years.  lie  was 
once  more  in  the  possession  of  wealth  which  he 
Gonld  call  his  own,  and  he  would  hold  it  firmly ; 
while  he  now  was  equal  to  any  struggle  that 
should  swell  its  amount :  and,  roused  by  this 
soccess,  he  burned,  with  boyish  eagerness,  to 
plunge  again  into  the  strife  and  wring  from 
fortune  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  yet  unful* 
filled  desires. 

**  Thei'e!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  triumphant 
smile,  flinging  the  letter  before  his  secretary,  who 
had  returned  from  delivering  the  instructions 
confided  to  him, — **  there,  you  may  read  that!" 

John  Ferret  seized  the  paper  with  eager 
interest,  and  read  it  tlirough.  *'What!"  he 
almost  shouted,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  deh'ght, 
••what,  have  we  got  the  estates,  then,  at  last? 
Oh,  he  is  a  glorious  friar !  I  said  he  should  be 
canonised !  But  it  was  not  him  neither.  Sir 
Richard  ; — it  was  all  yourself!  You  got  all  this 
out  of  him !  I  never  knew  such  a  man  as  you 
are    in    all    my   life  —  such   a  wonderful  man! 
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Churchman  or  layman, — man,  woman,  or  child, 
— it's  rU  the  same  to  you !  You  make  (hem  all  do 
just  what  you  like!  Well,  to  be  sure,  to  think 
of  your  ^tting  such  a  thing  as  this  out  of  that 
terrible  friar — that  every  body  else  is  afraid  oren 
to  look  at !  Oh,  you  are  a  miracle  of  irisdom, 
Sir  llichard  I  You  know  you  are  a  miracle,  and 
nobody  can  deny  it ! 

"Peace,  foolish  fellow!"  said  Sir  lUchud, 
with  an  attempted  frown;  which,  however,  ink- 
mediately  auhsidcd  into  a  smile.  "  1  think  you  told 
me  that  Armistead  had  left  his  bed  these  twodays." 

"Oh,  yes,  your  worship!  He  is  all  ready 
now  to  go  and  be  hanged  as  soon  as  you  please. 
Oh,  my!  Sir  Riehardl  I  am  sure  1  would  not 
offend  you  for  a  great  deal.  How  it  doea  cotB» 
home  to  people,  at  last,  whenever  they  do  so! 
I  don't  believe  any  body  could  escape  you  if  it 
was  ever  so!  It  don't  matter  what  they  do,  they 
are  sure  to  be  punished  at  last !  And  serve  them 
right,  too!  That's  what  1  call  a  conscience' 
That  is  sure  to  make  them  sorry  for  it  one  day  or 
another.      He!  he!  he!" 

But,  this  lime,  the  ^own  that  rose  to  Sir 
Richard's  brow  was  a  real  one ;  and  the  observanl 
secretary  checked  his  speech,  and  only  rabbed 
his  hands  and  grinned  in  sileDce. 

"  Send  Ralhariue  Waring  to  roe,  and  leavft.H 
together." 
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It  WB8  not  without  8ome  little  feeling  of  ex- 
citement that  Sir  Richard  now  found  himself  on 
the  point  of  accomplishing  his  so  long-cherished 
mheme.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  image 
of  the  fair  and  gentle  bride  herself  had  power 
to  stir  one  of  his  cold  pulses  within  him ;  but 
Sir  Thomas  Orerton's  broad  lands  had  charms 
which  he  was  capable  of  appreciating  far  more 
justly.  True  he  already,  as  trustee  and  manager, 
possessed  the  full  enjoyment  of  them  ;  but  this 
phanlom  of  power  only  made  him  crave  more 
eagerly  for  the  reality.  Those  lands  were  not 
hifl  own,  and  they  might,  at  any  time,  be  snatched 
from  him  again.  This  mere  stewardship  of 
wealth  was  far  too  humble  for  his  high  aspirings ; 
lor  how  easily  might  all  his  power  be  shaken 
in  a  moment  by  Sir  Edward's  return, — an  event 
which,  ever  siuce  Katharine's  allusion  to  it,  he 
had  considered  as  daily  impending. 

'*  No,"  he  cried,  •*  I  will  no  longer  rest  a 
seedy  dependant  on  the  caprice  of  circumstance 
or  the  unsteady  smile  of  Fortune.  I  will  be  fixed 
so  firmly  that  I  may  defy  her  worst  frown,  if  she 
should  change." 

This  happy  independence  of  fate  his  marriage 
with  Katharine  promised  fully  to  realise;  and 
he  resolved,  accordingly,  to  grant  her  no  further 
delay;  but,  like  a  skilful  general  who  has 
manoeuvred  with  unwearied  perseverance  till  he 
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sees  all  favouraUe  for  the  medilated  alUcIf,  lie 
would  now  urge  on  the  assault  with  vigoUt 
and  allow  his  jwnting  advei^ary  no  hrealhing 
time ;  but,  pressing  on  from  point  to  )M>inl|  be 
would  |iausi3  no  more  till  his  victory  was  secured. 

He  WHS  not  blind,  however,  to  the  difficiilliM 
that  still  lay  In  his  patli.  Her  consent  moet  be 
voluntary  ;  and  this  he  had  obtained :  but  it  wu 
only  conditional,  and  that  condition  he  had  uot 
the  remotest  purpose  of  fulfilling.  Waller  wait 
remain  in  the  close  custody  of  himself  or  of  hts 
agents;  and  yet  It  must  appear  that  his  oBcape 
had  been  safely  effected.  He  must  never  be 
parted  with  from  their  immediate  gr.isp;  aod 
still  no  suspicion  must  be  excited,  either  ia  (he 
maiden  or  the  Hying  prisoner  himself,  of  his 
perfect  and  absolute  freedom.  Obstacles  like 
these  might  have  startled  the  confidence  of  fttty 
ordinary  man;  but  with  Sir  Richard  they  only 
served  to  increase  the  interest  oftheuodei'takinf^i 
while  he  felt  within  himself  the  power  of  coping 
with  and  conquering  far  greater  difficulties. 

Katharine  came;  and  even  that  cold  tnaa,  M 
he  looked  in  her  face,  could  not  behold,  without 
a  touch  of  pity,  the  thin,  pale  cheeks,  and  the 
dull,  sunken  eyes,  that  told  so  sad  a  lalo  of  her 
heart's  sulferiugs.  But,  as  ttie  letter,  which 
still  lay  upon  the  table,  met  his  view,  it  recaJkd 
him  to  his  purpose.     Drawing   it  towards  him, 
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aBd  Iftjing  his  finger  on  the  open    page,  he 
mudf — 

^  **  Katharine,  I  haye  received  a  letter  from 
tke  Friar  Francis,  in  which  he  tells  me  he  is 
cottiing  here  again ;  —  you  know  with  what 
design." 

He  paused — and  she  endeavoured  to  reply; 
Imt  her  parted  lips  only  gasped  without  a  sound ; 
and,  as  she  passed  her  hand  over  her  cold  brow, 
she  staggered  and  would  have  fallen,  if  she  had 
not  grasped  a  chair  for  supfiort.  Sir  Richard 
rose,  as  if  to  offer  her  assistance ;  but  she  hur- 
riedly motioned  him  back  to  his  seat,  and  made  a 
sign  that  he  should  proceed. 

'^  It  is  an  ill  recommendation  of  a  suitor  to  be 
the  bearer  of  bad  tidings,  1  know,"  he  continued, 
in  a  gentler  tone ;  "  and  I  would  counteract 
their  pain  by  a  renewal  of  my  former  offer  of 
assistance  —  on  the  condition  that  I  told  you. 
We  have,  unfortunately,  lost  much  time;  but 
that  was  unavoidable.  Now,  however,  the  last 
moment  for  decisive  action  has  arrived.  I  am 
contented  still  to  abide  by  my  portion  of  our 
compact  —  though  I  confess  I  tremble  at  the 
risk  I  run.    Will  you  hold  firm  to  yours  V* 

"  I  will ! "  she  answered ;  and  the  words 
seemed  to  linger  in  the  air  as  if  the  echo  of  them 
never  would  cease  vibrating  in  her  ear. 

*'  Good !    Then  that  is  decided.    And  now  to 
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save  liiin,  —  he  must  fly  to-night.  He  cannot 
go  alone — he  is  too  feeble.  He  could  not  reach 
the  ship  before  they  would  be  hot  in  chose  <>{ 
him  ;  and,  if  once  overtaken,  I  need  not  tell  you 
I  can  do  no  more.  No,"  he  continued,  thoi^lrt- 
fully,  "  I  must  send  aome  of  my  serTEDIs  vtlli 
him,  with  horses  and  an  easy  Utter." 

"  Your  servante!"  exclaimed  Katharine,  un- 
easily. 

"  Yes,  I  know  it  eeems  imprudent,"  replied 
Sir  Ktchard,  intentionally  misunderstanding  htr 
suspicion.  "  If  they  were  seen  it  would  connect 
ine  with  his  flight.  But  they  shall  start  al 
miduifjht.  The  nights  are  dark  and  long,  and 
they  will  have  accomplished  much  of  the  way 
before  they  will  be  exposed  to  observation." 

"  But  might  he  not  have  some  other  com- 
panion instead  of  these  1 "  Katharine  asked,  with 
an  anxious  misgiving. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sir  Richard,  with  ho  open 
brow  ;  "  if  you  can  find  me  any  on  whose  fldetity 
I  can  as  safely  rely.  You  must  remember  how 
deeply  I  myself  am  compromised  in  this,  and  tiial 
I  cannot  trust  my  security — perhaps,  my  life— 
in  the  hands  of  a  stranger.  Whom  can  you 
suggest  ? " 

"  Charles,"  she  answered,  timidly.  Sir  Richard 
shook  bis  head  and  smiled. 

"  My  poor  Katharine,"  be  said,  "you  would. 
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iadeed,  make  a  most  perilous  exchange  of  erils. 
For  Charles  to  be  discovered  with  the  fugitive 
Woald,  at  once,  ruin  him,  and  me,  and  all  of  us, 
bayond  all  chance  of  remedy.  If  any  unlucky 
aedident  should  shew  my  servants  to  be  impli- 
cated, it  would  be  easy  to  assert  that  they  had 
been  corrupted — bought  over  for  the  service^ 
Bat  not  80  with  my  son.  The  act  on  his  part 
most  needs  have  been  a  voluntary  one.  Think 
of  his  danger,  too ! — poor  Rose !  No,  Katharine, 
no.  I  fear  you  will  not  be  able  to  improve  upon 
my  plans,  which  have  been  well  considered. 
But  I  am  ready  still  to  listen  if  you  have  any 
dther  friend  to  propose." 

She  paused  a  few  minutes  in  thought,  and 
then  replied,  **  I  confess  I  see  no  one  else  who 
combines  all  you  require.*' 

'*  Do  I  require  any  thing  unreasonable, 
Katharine?'* 

•*  No,"  she  answered,  with  a  deep  sigh  ;  **  and 
yet  I  wish  it  was  otherwise." 

**  Would  you  desire  that  he  should  go  alone, 
weak  as  he  is,  and  make  his  way,  as  he  best 
can,  to  Plymouth,  where  a  ship  is  ready  for 
him?" 

"  No — no,  he  could  not  do  it." 

"  Then,  Katharine,  if  he  can  neither  go  alone, 
nor  find  more  safe  companions  than  those  which 
I  have  chosen  for  him,  my  first  plan  must  be  the 
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one  adopted  ;  and  you  sliall  go  to  him  and  tell 
him  our  arrangemeul." 

"  I!  Oh,  no,  —  not  I !"'  cried  Katharine,  wkh 
terror  ;  for  having  so  long  struggled  to  BubtiM 
her  heart,  she  dreaded  now  (o  trust  it  with  At 
peril  of  a  last  interview. 

Sir  Richard  saw  this  repugnance  well  pleased, 
and  argued  from  it  that  he  might  safely  trust  the 
promise  she  had  made.  Yet  still  he  wished  tbai 
the  communication  of  the  pretended  Hight  should 
be  made  by  her.  It  would  give  tlie  transaction  i 
greater  appearance  of  reality;  and  he  proceeded 
to  urge  the  measure  with  as  cogent  arguments  u 
those  with  which  he  had  so  skilfully  strangled  »\\ 
her  objections  to  his  other  plans. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  Katharine,"  he  ™d,  "  wliy 
you  must  he  the  messenger  on  this  occasioii. 
You  are  well  aware  that  Walter  Armistead  hoi, 
for  many  years,  regarded  me  as  his  enemy.  No* 
virtue  is  not  so  common  in  the  world  but  that  aa 
offer  for  his  escape,  coming  from  nie,  would  b« 
regarded  with  suspicion.  He  would  not  believe 
me  sincere;  and,  probably,  would  reject  my 
overtures  at  once,  from  a  belief  that  I  intended 
only  some  artifice  for  his  further  injury.  Do  yov 
not  see  this?  It  is  true  I  might  compel  hi« 
acquiescence,  but  1  think  you  would  yourself  be 
unwilling  lo  see  him  dragged  away  as  a  prisoner. 
Besides  vvlitcb,  as  his  removal  must,  for  secrecy. 
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be  made  at  night  and  Yfiih  much  caution,  be 
would  perceive  at  once  that  I  was  acting  with 
fear  and  under  no  authority;  and  what  more 
likely  than  that  he  would  appeal  for  rescue  to  the 
$rtt  travellers  he  might  meet  upon  the  way? 
How  fatal  to  him  such  a  rescue  must  necessarily 
be  I  need  not  point  out  to  you.  My  servants 
nast  then,  to  save  themselves,  be  compeHed  to 
fleelare  him  a  prisoner  of  the  Church  ;  and  that, 
once  done,  neither  they  nor  I  could  dare  to  move 
unother  step  in  his  behalf.  Are  my  fears  ground- 
leea?  In  this,  as  in  all  else,  you  shall  yourself 
decide;  for  I  would  have  you,  at  least,  well 
fatisfied  that  I  am  acting  in  good  faith." 

Poor  Katharine!  If  she  had  ever  thought 
ber  simple  wit  sufficient  to  contend  with  the 
profound  knavery  of  her  guardian,  this  one  con- 
"versation  might  have  sufficed  to  disabuse  her. 
She  was  not  convinced  indeed,  but  she  was 
•ilenced  ;  for  she  sought  in  vain  for  any  reason- 
able reply  to  the  close  arguments  banded  against 
ber :  —  and  though  she  yielded  slowly  and  re- 
bictantly,  yet  she  did  yield;  and  with  a  heavy 
and  misgiving  heart  she  departed  to  execute  the 
task  allotted  to  her,  leaving  Sir  Richard  well 
contented  with  the  skill  he  had  manifested  in  the 
interview,  and  fully  satisfied  that  no  fraction  of 
bis  earlier  powers  had  deserted  him. 

His  complacent  reverie  was  disturbed  by  the 
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diatant  sound  of  a  horse*s  hool%,  whose  nttling 
speed  annouaced  his  rider  to  l>e  the  hearer  ef 
tidings  of  some  importance.  He  hastened  to 
the  window,  and  saw  a  hor&cnian  Bpurring  with 
reckless  haste  towards  the  house.  In  anothw 
minute  he  dashed  through  the  open  court  yiai 
gates ;  and,  reining  up  with  a  sudden  violence, 
that  threw  the  animal  back  on  his  haunches,  he 
leapt  from  the  saddle  and  hurried  into  the  home. 
There  was  a  sound  of  loud  and  rapid  inquiriea — 
then  a  heavy  foot  sprang  up  the  staircase ;  umI 
the  nest  moment  the  door  was  uaceremonioiuljr 
flung  open,  and  the  stranger,  a  large  and  power- 
ful man,  heated  and  flushed  with  his  exerttOM, 
burst  into  the  room. 

"  Is  he  arrived?"  he  asked,  abruptly,  poshing 
his  cap  from  his  head. 

"He!  —  who?"  demanded  Sir  Richard,  in  a 
stern  voice. 

"Sir  Edward,"  replied  the  other.  "Why, 
you  look  as  if  you  did  not  know  me.  Don't  you 
remember  Will  Holford,  that  you  sent  out  lo  ihe 
West  Indies  to  keep  a  watch  upon  him  ?  Yon 
ought,  for  I  have  done  your  work  before  now; 
and  what  is  more,  I  shall  expect  to  be  well  paid 
for  this  joh,  too — for  it  has  pretty  nearly  cost  me 
Tuy  life  !"  So  saying  the  buccaneer  flung  himself 
upon  a  seat,  and,  stretching  out  his  legfi,  pro- 
ceeded to  wipe  his  broad  and  heated 
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"  I  think  a  halter  would  be  the  payment  you 
•deserve,"  said  Sir  Richard,  in  the  same  severe 
tone,  '^  if  you  have  let  your  charge  slip  through 
jour  hands,  when  you  were  sent  out  with  no 
other  business  than  to  watch  that  he  did  not 
i^urn  to  England." 

•*  I  did  watch  him,"  replied  the  other,  sul- 
lenly. "  I  did  more  than  watch  him.  I  fixed 
myself  upon  him,  and  I  tried  hard  to  entangle 
him  in  some  affair  that  should  make  his  return 
Jiere  dangerous  at  any  time.  But  he  was  shy, 
mad  I  could  not  succeed." 

Sir  Richard  made  no  remark,  but  sank  into  a 
thoughtful  silence;  which  Ilolford  at  length  in- 
terrupted, saying,  with  his  usual  effrontery,  which 
had  at  first  been  a  little  cowed  under  the  censures 
of  his  employer, — 

**  Well,  if  you  have  done  abusing  me  for  what 
I  could  not  help,  perhaps  now  you  will  answer 
my  first  question.     Is  he  arrived  yet?" 

"  No." 

**  Then  he  will  soon  be  here.  He  has  reached 
England  —  I  came  with  him.  We  landed  in 
Lancashire,  where  he  soon  got  scent  of  you. 
Upon  this  I  gave  him  the  slip,  and  have  ridden 
myself  almost  to  death  to  bring  the  news  be- 
fore him.  I  don't  know  what  you  would  have 
more." 

*^  You  did  well ;    and  here  is  something  to 
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pay  you  for  it.  However,  I  hare  for  Mtae  time 
expected  biru  ;  and  now,  let  Iiim  come  when  ht 
may,  he  conies  too  late,  ills  estates  are  alreai^ 
mine,  and  he  is  but  a  beg;gar.  Let  liim  only  wait  ■ 
few  days  longer,  aud  1  shall  have  accotDpU*lic<l 
alt  I  seek.  But,  if  he  should  arrive  a  day  or  Itro 
before  I  wish  him,  1  suppose  you  will  oM  be 
aorry  to  have  ao  opportunity  of  retriex'ing  foot 
character!" 

"  Well,"  answered  Holford,  "  1  don't  want  to 
quarrel  with  you.  1  like  your  money  ;  aiid  if  yoH 
like  me,  why  here  1  am :  if  not,  then  her  for 
Cuba  again  t  I'll  go  back  there  ia  the  first  ship 
that  will  take  me.  I  can  always  get  my  own 
living." 

Sir  Richard  took  two  or  three  turns  along  Um 
room  in  silence,  and  then,  pausing  before  xht 
buccaneer,  he  said, — 

"  I  will  retain  you  in  my  service,  and  yon 
shall  have  some  of  my  men  placed  onder  yoor 
direction.  Your  duty  will  be  an  easy  one.  All 
I  require  is  constant  watchfulness  both  by  land 
and  sea  (for  he  may  come  by  either),  to  secnrc  ro* 
against  his  reaching  this  bouse.  He  must  not  nre 
his  daughters  till  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  his 
interruption.  If  he  should  arrive  before  that 
time,  he  must  be  seized  and  kept  in  eauody. 
No  personal  harm,  you  know,  but  only  k«pt  out 
of  the  way  —  you  understand  me." 
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"  Stop ! "  said  Holford,  gravely ;  "  I  don't  like 
Ikst  Wbat  may  be  very  safe  in  Caba  may  be 
'^JtoTf  dangeroiis  in  England/* 
B  t  '«^I  do  not  pay  you  for  your  likings/*  answered 
Ml*  ftiditrd,  quietly,  **  but  for  mine/' 
^v/?«fit»g  flailing  very  close  upon  the  wind 
tibtgh,**  said  Holford ;  ''  and  if  I  do  it,  I  must 
te  %etter  paid." 

"You  shall  be,  horseleech!"  replied  Sir 
Siehard.  '*You  shall  have  that  twice  told/' 
itad  be  pointed  to  the  purse  which  the  buccaneer 
IMBI  fcndled  in  his  hand. 

*     **  A  bargain  !"  cried  the  other.     **  But  no 
itolence!" 

"Certainly  not/*  replied  the  knight,  with  a 
iwile,  as  he  sat  down  to  arrange  the  details  of  the 
fpMiness  now  concluded.  ^'  No  violence — except 
absolutely  unavoidable." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  I  mcut  be  gone  and  Ure,  or  stij  uiil  dia." — Bui 

When  Katharitie  quitted  Sir  Richard  Waring, 
she  bent  her  way  at  once  towards  Walter  Annis- 
tead's  chaniber.  But  her  step  grew  slower  and 
moi'c  irresolute  as  she  approached  the  door ;  and 
before  she  had  reached  it,  her  courage  had  for- 
saken her  altogether,  and  she  felt  that  her 
strength  was  insufficient  to  bear  her  through  the 
ordeal  that  awaitetl  her. 

If  he  should  a.sk  the  cause  of  this  so  unex- 
pected mercy  on  the  part  of  his  inveterate  per- 
secutor, what  should  she  answer? — how  should 
she  conceal  it?  Yet  she  must  do  so ;  for,  if  she 
did  not,  would  he  accept  the  boon  of  life  upou 
such  terras?     She  was  sure  he  would  not. 

And  then  the  parting  —  how  should  that  be 
endured  !  The  communication  she  had  to  nmke, 
must,  from  its  very  nature,  he  made  in  seorecy. 
Thcy  must  be  alune,  and,  wbcu  alone,  and  wiib 
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all  the  pain  of  a  long  separation  in  view,  would 
not  his  love  grow  bold — would  it  not  make  its 
voice  heard,  and  again  pour  forth  those  passionate 
words  she  had  once  listened  to,  and  whose  power 
she  knew  so  well  ?  To  what  end,  then,  had  been  all 
her  assumed  coldness — all  her  cautious  restraint  ? 
Jio,  this  at  least  must  be  prevented;  they  must 
not  be  alone.  She  would  seek  her  sister — Rose 
should  accompany  her,  and^  by  her  presence,  pro- 
tect her  from  the  peril  of  that  parting  hour. 
With  this  determination,  she  turned  and  hastened 
back  to  her  own  chamber,  where  Rose  was  im- 
patiently waiting  the  result  of  the  late  summons. 
"  Well,  Kate,  what  is  it  now  ?  Oh,  my  dear, 
precious  sister,  I  cannot  bear  to  look  at  you!" 
cried  the  affectionate  girl,  throwing  her  arms 
round  Katharine's  neck.  *'  You  are  so  pale,  and 
thin,  and  wretched.  What  is  the  matter,  Kate  ? 
What,  won't  you  speak  to  me?  Nay,  but  you 
shall.  Come  now,  sit  down  by  me,  and  let  me 
make  you  smile.  You  know  you  always  said 
your  little  Rose  was  your  best  comforter  when 
any  thing  went  wrong.  What  shall  I  do  for  you  ? 
Shall  I  sing  you  one  of  your  old  songs  —  one  of 
the  dear  old  songs  of  happy  Hull?  Ah,  Kate, 
those  were  our  happiest  days,  I  believe,  after  all ; 
though  we  did  not  think  them  so  then,  while  we 
were  plodding  over  syntax  and  prosody,  and 
trying  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  dear  Father 
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Lawrence's  Dicta  Sanctorum.  Yon  knoir  joa 
were  always  his  fayoarite  in  that ;  and  maor  t 
trouble  you  used  to  help  me  through  by  wfakper- 
ing  the  word,  when  my  careless  head  forgot  & 
Dear,  precious^  old  man!  It  would  be  eruel'lo 
regret  his  loss  when  he  is  saved  the  misoy  df 
seeing  you  unhappy,  Kate." 

A  tear  stole  silently  down  Katharine's  dieek. 
which  her  sister  kissed  off,  thongh  without  aaj 
other  remark,  as  she  continued, — 

"  Yes,  I  think  those  were  our  happiest  days— 
in  the  little  old  house  down  by  the  river,  with 
nothing  more  important  than  our  tasks  to  give  m 
a  moment*s  disturbance.     Yet  we  were  not  ill  ii 
the  great  house  either;   for  then   we  began  to 
fancy  ourselves  women,  and  had  our  horses  and 
our  hawks  to    boot    And   Charles  —  how  im- 
portant a  pei*son  he  was  then  —  the  only  troc 
kniglit  that  we  two  poor,  unprovided  damsds 
could  boast  between  us  !     And  how  we  used  to 
quarrel  for  his  attentions  ;  and  how  proud  I  vaei 
to  be  of  every  little  mark  of  preference  he  shewed 
for  me,  while  you  pretended  to  be  jealous — for  I 
know  it  was  only  pretence — you  never  eared  for 
Charles  but  as  a  brother;  while  I — I  confess  I 
very  soon  began  to  feel  how  sorry  I  should  be  if 
Charles  had  been  indeed  my  brother.     But  then, 
what  triumph  it  was  for  you,  Kate,  when  3Iaster 
Armistead  dropped  down  out  of  the  skies !     How 
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you  talked  of  him,  thought  of  him,  dreamt  of 
hiiiiy  watched  for  his  coming,  sighed  when  he 
waagone,  walked  with  him,  rode  with  him,  hung 

by  his  aide,  or  rather  he  by  yours Now,  Kate 

«T^my  dear,  dear  Kate,  if  you  don't  smile,  I'll  cry : 
my  f<dly  appears  so  very  foolish  when  you  don't 
laugh  at  it !" 

But  Katharine  was  now  sobbing  audibly; 
mnd  Rose,  hanging  round  her  neck,  was  soon 
mingling  equal  tears  with  hers. 

*'  Kate,  now,  my  darling  sister,  speak  to  me — 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  cry  —  it  breaks  my  heart. 
Qome,  tell  me  what  it  is.  You  should  not  keep 
Mfky  thing  from  your  poor  Rose.  You  know  we  are 
not  like  common  sisters,  Kate;  we  are  more  closely, 
BQore  tenderly  bound  together  than  others  are.  We 
never  were  like  other  maidens  of  our  condition — 
with  companions  of  our  own  age  and  station,  and 
all  the  world  open  before  us  to  choose  our  friends 
irom.  We  never  had  any  but  one  another ;  — 
luid  yet  I  do  not  think  we  felt  the  loss  of  more 
aociety  —  did  we,  Kate?  I  am  sure  /  did  not. 
Ko,  that's  right,  nor  you  neither.  I  knew  it,"  she 
added,  in  answer  to  the  affectionate  pre^ure  of 
her  sister's  hand.  **  Come,  then,  talk  to  me ;  let 
lis  make  common  cause  of  your  sorrow.  Is  there 
nothing  Rose  can  do  for  you?" 

*^  Yes,  my  sweet  sister.  You  must  be  happy  ; 
and  you  will  be — very,  very  happy.    That  is  my 
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only  drop  of  comfort  in  all  the  bitter  copw  In  t 
few  days.  Rose — in  a  very  few  days,  yon  will  be 
Charles's  wife." 

**What!"  cried  Rose,  while  her  bright  em 
sparkled  with  delight,  and  a  blush  OTerspread  )m 
glowing  cheeks.  ''Is  it  possible?  Are  yon 
you  are  not  deceiving  me?  Has  Charles 
told  it?  Oh,  no,  he  cannot,  or  he  would  hkit 
I  been  here.     What  a  surprise  for  him — for  me — 

for  all  of  us !  And  in  a  few  days,  did  you  say  t— 
A  very  few  ?  Oh,  Kate,  my  dear,  dear  Kate,  I 
am  so  happy !  But  don*t  tell  Charles  I  am  so 
foolish,*'  she  added,  as  she  brushed  away  her 
tears ;  ''  it  would  seem  so  forward  and  so  an* 
maidenly.  He  knows  I  love  him  —  I  could  not 
help  his  knowing  that ;  but  still  he  ought  not  U 
be  told  I  am  so  very,  very  happy  to  be  made  hi* 
wife!" 

Again  she  flung  herself  upon  her  sistw's 
neck ;  but  this  time  her  tears  were  tears  of  joy— 
and  all  her  own.  She  disengaged  herself  at  last, 
and  looked  up  into  Katharine^s  face  with  a  hri^i 
smile ;  but  the  eye  she  met  was,  in  its  deep  tender- 
ness, so  subdued  and  darkened  with  grief,  that  she 
started  at  its  expression,  and  the  colour  quickh 
faded  from  her  own  flushed  cheek. 

"  Oh,  Katharine,"  she  cried,  '*  what  a  wicked, 
selfish  creature  I  am!  I  see  it  all  now; — your 
wretchedness — my  promised  marriage.      Yes,  I 
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recollect  Sir  Richard's  threat  that  that  should 

never  be  till  you Oh,  how  could  I  forget  it! 

Katharine,  do  you  not  hate  me  for  my  heart- 
kssness?  You  must — you  must!  But  yet  it  is 
not  possible  you  can  have  consented  to  that  con- 
dition? You  cannot — no,  I  am  sure  you  cannot 
hate  agreed  to  be " 

**Sir  Richard  Waring's  wife,"  said  Katha- 
rine, with  a  steady  Toice,  completing  the  sus- 
pended sentence.  *'  Yes,  Rose,  I  have  con- 
sented." 

^  Ohy  Kate,  do  not  say  so  ! "  cried  Rose,  look- 
ing blmost  terrified.  "  It  will  be  wrong — it  will 
be  wicked; — it  will — indeed  it  will — to  marry 
one  man  while  you  love  another — and  such  a 
man,  too!  Oh,  no;  pray — pray  don't  think  of 
it!  Call  back  your  promise^  if  you  have  made 
one.  Never  mind  me.  I  will  remain  single 
all  my  life  rather  than  this,  and  so  will  Charles. 
I  know  I  can  promise  for  him,  though  he  is  not 
here,  for  we  have  often  talked  about  it,  and  we 
always  said  we  would.  Oh,  Kate,  do  you  think 
I  could  stand  by  you  and  be  made  a  happy  bride 
at  the  same  altar  where  you  were  sacrificed  as  a 
wretched  victim?  No,  that  I  never  could, — and 
I  never  will ! " 

Rose  spoke  with  vehemence ;  and  Katharine, 
as  she  pressed  her  to  her  bosom,  had  difiiculty 
in  restraining  her  own  feelings.      But  she  an- 
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gwered  in  as  composed  a  roice  as  elie  could 
comniand, — 

"  If  Charles  Waring,  by  some  act  he  hid 
committed,  lay  in  the  power  of  a  rejeDge{\it 
enemy,  what  sacrifice  would  you,  Rose,  make  K 
redeem  his  life?"' 

"  In  such  a  case,  I  thiuk  I  could  consent  to 
any  sacrifice — except  that  one  which  would  nukt 
his  life  no  longer  worth  preserving;  for  sj,  I 
am  sure,  Charles  would  think  it  if  I  were  to 
marry  another," 

There  was  an  innocent  naivete  in  this  d^ 
claration  which  might,  at  any  other  time,  UTe 
moved  a  smile.  But,  now,  Katharine  listened 
to  it  with  impatience,  and  she  answered,  har- 
ried ly, — 

"  Rose,  you  must  not  argue  with  me  now. 
My  decision  is  made ;  and  to  go  through  with  it 
I  need  all  the  strength  I  can  oblain.  I  came  to 
you  for  support,  not  to  be  shaken  with  doul>ts. 
I  tell  you.  Rose,  this  is  the  one  —  the  cnly 
means  of  saving  Walter's  life.  That  dread&il 
friar  is  now  coming  here  again  to  complete  his 
revenge.  But  before  he  arrives.  Sir  Richard 
will  consent  to  allow  Walter's  escape ;  nay,  more. 
he  will  assist  it,  provided — provided  1  pay  this 
price;  but  on  no  other  terms.  If  I  refuse — if 
I  but  hesitate  another  day — he  will  be  lost  be- 
yond all  power  to  save  him." 
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o    '*Yet,  dear  Kate,  before  yoa  make  snch  a 
frightful    resolutioD,   should  not    yon    pause  *  a 
little?" 
•    **No!" 

\  **  Sbonld  not  you  at  least  consult  Walter  him* 
aeify  and  ask  if  he  will  accept  his  safety  upon  such 
tOTms?" 

'*No!  no!"  cried  Katharine,  impetuously; 
•*  I  know  he  would  reject  it  now — but  he  will 
lire  to  thank  me  for  it  hereafter  —  in  happier 
years — when  he  will  be  more  blest  in  the  love 
of  another — who  still,  perhaps,  would  not  have 
aaffered  for  him  the  half  that  I  have  done!" 

The  miserable  girl  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  sobbed  bitterly.  But  the  passion 
was  soon  mastered,  and,  catching  her  sister's 
hand,  she  continued, — 

**  Come,  Rose,  I  am  to  tell  him  of  the  escape 
provided  for  him,  and  you  must  go  with  me. 
He  is  to  quit  this  place  to-night.  Partings  are 
wretched  things,  even  for  those  who  are  but 
common  friends,  and  I  tremble  lest  this  should 
wring  words  from  him  that  now  I  dare  not  listen 
td«  Your  presence  will  protect  me  and  be  a 
restraint  upon  him.*' 

"  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,  Kate,  as  to  that. 
If  I  were  in  his  place,  I  don't  think  any  thing 
would  restrain  me.  And,  let  him  say  what  he 
may,  I  can  never  attempt  to  stop  him.     Indeed, 
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I  am  afraid  I  shall  only  betray  yoa — it  does 
seem  so  very  cruel  for  y<m  to  deceive  him.  AB 
are  united  against  him ;  but  the  others  are  Ids 
enemies  and  be  can  be  prepared  for  them;  while 
you,  Kate — you  that  he  loves  so-^you  that  he 
could  never  suspect — oh,  it  does — it  does  seen 
so  very  hard,  I  tbink  it  will  break  hb  heart 
when  he  discovers  it!" 

'*  Rose!"  cried  Katharine,  laymg  her  hud 
upon  her  sister's  shoulder,  and  looking  in  her 
fiace  with  a  wild  stare  that  made  her  shuddff ; 
"  Rose,  if  you  desire  that  I  should  keep  my 
senses,  do  not  speak  another  word  !  My  brain  is 
almost  turned;  I  tbink  you  will  overthrow  it 
altogether." 

**  Kate,  do  not  look  so  !  Sister — dear  sister! 
Forgive  me !  You  are  right ;  I  know  you  mwst 
be  right,  because  you  always  are.  Then  do  not 
think  any  more  of  what  I  said  only  in  fooiisii 
thoughtlessness.  Come,  now,  be  calm — be  dim- 
We  will  go  at  once,  and  when  this  dreadfiil 
business  is  ended,  you  will  be  better ;  won't 
you? 

Katharine  pressed  her  hand  to  her  cold  brov 
and  sighed  deeply.  "Yes,  I  shall  be  better: 
and  then  I  shall  be  ready — for  the  weddinir.^ 

Walter  Armistead  was  sitting  at  the  window 
of  his  melancholy  chamber,  gazing  listlessir  it 
the   dark   rolling  clouds,  in  all   the  languor  of 
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imperfect  conyalescencey  when  the  sisters  entered 
the  room.  In  a  moment  his  &ce  lit  up  with  a 
bright  smile  of  joy  as  he  rose  to  welcome  them. 

'*  Oh,  this  is  kind !"  he  said.  ''  I  thought 
yon  had  forsaken  me;  it  is  so  long  since  you 
lunre  visited  me.  And  to  come  at  last,  when  no 
imdifferent  stranger  is  by  to  seal  my  lips  with 
his  presence;  it  is  indeed  very  kind — dear  Ka- 
tharine—my  sweet  friend,  Rose!" 

He  extended  a  hand  to  each,  and  Rose 
finukly  and  affectionately  took  that  offered  to 
her ;  but  her  sister,  as  though  she  had  not  seen 
the  action,  pointed  to  the  seat  which  he  had 
quitted,  and  said, — 

**  Master  Armistead,  you  are  still  weak,  you 
must  not  stand.  We  will  dispense  with  all 
courtesies. " 

The  young  man  looked  surprised ;  both  the 
words  and  the  manner  were  so  cold,  he  could 
hare  almost  doubted  the  speaker's  identity.  But 
the  next  moment  every  other  feeling  was  lost 
in  painful  anxiety,  as  the  light,  for  the  first  time 
fiilling  full  upon  her  face,  displayed  the  change 
which  grief  and  suffering  had  wrought  there. 

**  Oh,  Katharine,  you  have  been  ill !  *'  he 
cried.  "  Tell  me,  I  entreat  you — tell  me  what 
has  happened !  I  can  read  care  and  pain  in 
every  line  of  those  dear  features.  I  know  it 
would   be  folly   for  a  poor,  feeble,  cooped- up 
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wrfitch  like  me  lo  offer  yoa  atsiBtance.  Perhaps, 
you  think  I  am  myself  but  weak,  and  little  able 
to  help  bear  another's  burden.  Yet,  indeed,  my 
heart  is  still  strong,  and  while  I  look  ou  yon  and 
feel  you  near  me,  it  seems  as  though  the  worid 
could  have  no  trouble  for  which  I  coald  not  find 
a  hope." 

"  Master  Armislead,"  eaid  Kstharine,  in  ■ 
trembling  voice  that  stru^led  hard  to  maintain 
an  appearance  of  composure;  "  it  is  no  question 
of  my  own  welfare  that  has  brought  us  here,  but 
yours.     The  Friar  Francis  is  expected  back." 

"  Well,"  said  Walter,  with  a  stem  calmness, 
while  his  lips  pressed  hard  upon  each  other,  and 
B  slight  flush  coloured  his  cheek  at  the  naRie; 
"  I  only  mar\el  he  has  delayed  so  long.  I 
thought  the  lusury  that  awaited  him  could  never 
have  been  so  long  deferred ;  but,  no  doubt,  he 
knew  his  prize  was  in  safe  keeping  in  the  kindred 
Sir  Richard  Waring's  hands." 

"  Ob,  do  not  talk  sn  lightly  of  sucb  men! 
Can   you   doubt    that    he    comes   to   seek    your 

lifer- 

"  Katharine,"  said  Walter,  gravely;   "  from   ■ 
the  moment  of  my  sister's  death,  that  man's  &ie, 
or  mine,  was  equally  decided.     I   do  not  seek  , 
to  justify  my  violence  —  I  was  wrong.     My  prin- 
ciples and  training  should  have  taught  me  better 
than  so  daringly  to  take  revenge  into  i 
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hands.  But  I  yielded  to  the  frenzy  that  was  on 
me,  and  now  I  bow  to  its  punishment.  I  was 
lbiled-«in  merey  I  was  foiled  by  Him  to  whom 
alone  rengeance  belongs — and  then,  at  once,  the 
Site  I  had  intended  for  another  became  my  own. 
I  haye  had  mnch  time  allowed  me  for  prepara- 
tion,  and,  I  trust,  I  have  not  used  it  wastefully. 
Forgive  me,  Katharine !  I  know  I  pain  you,  and 
i  have  no  title  to  oppress  yon  with  these  melan- 
choly thoughts ;  but,  since  the  end  is  coming, 
I  cannot  leave  undone  the  little  business  in  life 
that  still  remains  to  me.  I  have  loved  you — very, 
Tery  dearly — I  may  say  so  now  without  offence 
•*-*and  it  is  to  your  tenderness  I  would  be- 
queath my  unhappy  mother.  Will  you  accept 
the  charge?" 

"Walter!  Walter!"  cried  Katharine,  with 
an  irrepressible  burst  of  feeling  that  swept  away 
every  barrier  of  reserve  that  principle  or  pru- 
dence had  erected.  But  she  could  add  no  more 
-*the  words  bung  choking  in  her  throat;  and, 
as  Walter  drew  nearer  to  her,  her  head  sank 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  she  wept,  without  re- 
atraint,  in  all  the  weakness  of  helpless  ex- 
haustion. His  arm  gently  encircled  her  waist, 
bat  there  was  now  no  passionate  ardour  in  its 
pressure.  He  gazed  upon  her  with  a  look  of 
tender  pity  only,  such  as  one  already  severed 
from  the  earth  might  bend   upon  the  parting 
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grief  of  those  he  loved  the  best,  while  still  Ibe; 
lingered  a  little  while  behind  him. 

"  There!"  muttered  Rose.  "  I  knew  it  — 
I  knew  they  could  not  help  it !  and  now  tfaey  will 
love  one  another  more  than  ever,  and  only  be 
the  more  unhappy  in  their  separation." 

Embarrassed  how  to  act,  yet  feeling  that  on 
interruption  would  be  the  truest  kindnesH,  she 
asked,  in  a  louder  tone, — "  Kate,  did  not  yoa 
bring  a  message  !" 

The  words  recalled  Katharine  to  a  conscioiu- 
ness  of  her  position ;  and,  hurriedly  releasing 
herself,  she  answered,  with  a  calmer  voice, — 

"  Yes  ;  you  are  right,  Rose— thank  yon. 
Master  Annistead,  I  have,  as  you  suspected, 
been  ill.  and  tt  has  made  me  very  weak  :  I  blush 
to  tind  how  much  so.  We  came  here  to  be  the 
bearers  of — of  joyful  news.  Your  enemy,  in- 
deed, is  on  his  way  ;  but  when  he  arrives,  yoa 
will  be  beyond  his  reach.  Our  guardian  has 
consented  to  your  escape,  and  will  himself  assift 
it." 

"  My  escape!"  echoed  Waller,  incredulously. 
"  And  by  his  assistance!  Oh,  pardon  me,  Ka- 
tharine, I  accept  no  favours  from  Sir  Richard 
Waring ! " 

"  Walter,"  cried  Katharine,  eagerly  ;  "  you 
do  not  mean  that  you  will  refuse  this  offer  of 
safely  ?     You  will  not — surely  you  will  not  Bing 
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away  yonr  life,  and  sacrifice  yoar  helpless  mother, 
and — and  all  who  love  you,  to  indulge  a  stub* 
bom  pride  like  this  V* 

..  *'  Not  pride,  Katharine,  call  it  caution  rather. 
Sir  Richard's  friendship  is  even  more  dangerous 
than  his  enmity.  My  father  found  it  so.  I  tell 
yon  I  had  rather  meet  that  blood-stained  church- 
man, with  all  the  fiendish  passions  of  his  dark 
Inart  raging  for  my  destruction,  than  Sir  Richard 
Waring,  with  his  blandest  smile  and  his  ex- 
tended hand  profiering  me  succour.  The  tiger, 
that  rushes  open-mouthed  to  tear  and  mangle 
his  victim,  is  a  nobler  foe  than  the  smooth,  subtle 
anake  that  winds  and  wriggles  through  the  grass 
concealing  the  quick  poison  that  is  to  make  his 
unseen  bite  incurable.  Why,  the  very  offer  of 
Sir  Richard's  assistance  might  almost  raise  a  hope 
that  my  destruction  was  not  yet  quite  certain 
without  it." 

''  But  the  offer  is  not  his,  it  is  ours.  His 
consent  has  been  wrung  from  him  against  his 
will.  Do  not  doubt,  then — do  not  hesitate,  I 
implore  you.  Rose,  why  do  not  you  join  with 
me  to  entreat  him?" 

"  Indeed,  Kate,  if  Walter  knew  what  it  had 
cost  to  obtain  Sir  Richard's  consent,  I  do  not 
think  he  would  treat  it  so  lightly,"  said  Rose, 
with  a  pointed  meaning;  but  a  sharp  glance 
from  her  sister  reproved  the  doubtful  speech. 
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'<  Walter,  you  nrast  not — yoa  shall  «ol  htat^ 
tate !     All  is  arranged — you  are  to  fly  to-niglAc 
Some  of  Sir  Richard  a  own  senrante  wiH  ac- 
company you  to  the  ship   that  shall  half  joa.' 
from  these  unhappy  shores.'* 

^'  Sir  Richard  8  senrants,**  repeated  Wdlei^ 

with  a  smile.  .    *-: 

*'  Oh,  do  not — do  not  be  ao   nnwilHiig:  fT 

belief!      I  am  your  surety.      The  plan  is  laiar: 

more  than  his  own ;    for  he  permitted  aw  It : 

j  object  to  or  to  alter  whatever  I  would.     Can  joa. 

1  desire  any  further  proof  of  his  sincerity  ?** 

''  I  own  I  cannot  understand  this,  Katharine. 
That  Sir  Richard  Waring  can  really  purpose  aij 
welfare  is  too  wild  and  improbable  a  thought  to 
be  entertained  for  a  moment ;  and  yet  even  kii 
falsehood,  speaking  through  your  lips,  seems  to 
grow  into  truth  upon  its  passage.  I  must  belie?e 
it,  and  I  cannot  repress  the  gleam  of  hope  yoir 
words  excite.  Indeed,  arrive  what  may,  nj 
situation  cannot  be  much  more  desperate  tlua 

It  IS. 

"Then  you  will  fly?" 

*'  1  will,  since  you  desire  it.  If  1,  ia- 
deed,  escape,  you  shall  have  notice  of  nj 
safety." 

"  Yes — yes,"  cried  Katharine,  eagerly;  **« 
line — a  word.  I  do  not  ask  for  more,  but  I 
must  have  that;  and  from  yourself,   not  from 
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SiftfiidM]^.    Yoa  mil  i«member  it?    Yott  will 

<•'<<  Not  if  I  lire.  And  nerer  while  I  live  shall 
ef«il  ibm  lightest  wish  of  yours  be  disregarded. 
I  had  learned  to  be  content  to  part  with  life, 
liOt^QQ  hare  given  it  back  to  me,  and,  as  yoar 
gift,  it  shall  be  cherished — only  for  your  sake. 
I««aiiiiot  tell  you  why,"  he  added  more  cheer* 
fidfy ;  **  but  already  this  new  boon  is  growing 
into  ^ne.  I  have  bright  presentiments  upon 
me.  I  know  I  am  again  to  launch  on  a  dark 
•ea,  under  a  stormy  sky;  but  I  shall  feel  that 
'Ooe  bright  star  still  beams  above  me.  That  star 
is  constant,  while  the  clouds  move  on;  and  I 
CUTjr  in  my  breast  a  faithful  magnet  that  wiU 
point  to  it  none  the  less  truly,  though  it  is  un- 
seen.^ This  is  a  foolish  rhapsody,  but  you  must 
not  ehide  me  because  I  feed  on  hopes  of  your 
own  planting.  There  is  a  buoyant  anticipation 
in  my  heart  that  thinks  it  must  find  happiness 
wherever  you  direct  the  way." 

He  would  have  drawn  her  to  him,  but  she 
shrank  timidly  from  his  touch,  while  her  cheek 
grew  of  a  deadlier  paleness,  and  her  frame 
trembled  all  over. 

*•  Katharine!"  he  cried,  "What  have  I  done? 
I  have  offended  you." 

•*  No — no,"  she  answered,  hurriedly;  "but 
I   am  ill — perhaps  capricious — weak — I  know 
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not  what — but,  indeed — indeed,  I  am  .not  wdL'' 
She  pressed  her  hands  to  her  cold  forehead,  aoA 
Walter  thought  she  would  have  £Edlen.  He 
sprang  to  her  side,  but  Rose  was  there  already 
and  motioned  him  away. 

^'  Do  not  speak  to  her,  Walter;  leaire  her  to 
me.  This  has  been  too  muck  for  her  strength— 
she  will  be  better  in  her  own  room.  Cooie, 
Kate,  lean  upon  me." 

'*  I  cannot  part  with  her  thus — I  will  not!* 
cried  Walter,  impetuously. 

'^  Master  Armistead,'*  said  Rose,  with  a  sharp 
impatience,  ''  you  are  not  parting  yet :  yoa  wiU 
not  go  till  midnight,  and  it  wants  many  hoaa 
of  that.  You  see  the  state  my  sister  is  reduced 
to,  and,  I  think,  in  mere  humanity,  yoa  may 
allow  her  to  recover  herself  unmolested." 

Poor  Walter  looked  astonished  at  this  un- 
expected rebuke,  and  suffered  them  to  depsrt 
without  another  word.  Yet  he  soon  not  maij 
forgave  Rose,  but  loved  her  better  for  the  mi- 
reasoning  affection  which  visited  upon  himself 
as  an  offence,  the  pains  her  sister  suffered  fur 
his  sake. 

In  the  meantime,  the  exhausted  Katharine 
was  sobbing  freely  on  her  sister's  bosom.  **  It 
is  ended,  Rose, — it  is  finished  at  last.  I  tboogiit 
I  should  have  died.  Oh,  sister!  you  do  not 
know   what   I   have  suffered.      Did    you  listea 
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when  he  spoke  of  hope  and  bright  presentiments 
of  happy  (lays?  and  constancy,  too — he  spoke  of 
constancy — in  me !  Oh,  then  I  thought  my  heart 
would  aurely  have  burst  1  Am  I,  Rose — am  I  be- 
traying him?  But  no — he  will  be  happy — his 
bright  dreams  will  all  be  realiped.  He  will  leave 
thiB  wretched  country  for  more  peaceful  lands, 
where  others  will  see  him— will  love  him  — 
perhaps  not  so  well  as  I  have  done  —  but  they 
will  love  him,  and  he  will  soon  forget  all  his  past 
sorrows.    Yes — yes;  he  will  be  happy.    I  pray  he 

may  be,  while  I Rose  we  will  talk  no  more 

of  this,  I  have  passed  through  the  dreadful 
ordeal  and  have  escaped ;  let  us  revert  to  it  no 
more.  We  will  now  talk  only  of  !?ir  Richard 
Waring  and  his  hride — I  wish  I  did  not  shudder 
so  at  his  name — hut  we  will  talk  of  it  to  grow 
fcmiliar  with  it.  Sir  Richard  Waring's  wife  ! 
ffint  I  will  not  he  so  till  I  am  sure  of  Walter's 
iefety;  and  that  he  is  himself  to  tell  me  of.  I 
sm  glad  we  settled  that.  Then,  you  know,  i 
cannot  be  deceived,  let  Sir  Richard  be  as  crafty 
as  he  will.  Ob,  Rose,  1  feel  so  strangely  !  —  but 
will  not  talk  of  Walter  any  more.  We  will 
er  mention  his  name  again.  No:  we  will 
forget  him  now,  and  we  will  talk  only  of  Sir 
Riehard  Waring.  I  shall  not  see  Walter  again 
— never,  never  again !  But  he  is  safe,  he  is 
'Rscued,    and    that    is    well    worth    all    the    rest. 
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No :  I  shall  never  see  him  again — I  will  htn 
no  more  partings !  But  let  us  forget  him,  sister, 
— let  us  forget  him." 

Thus  she  continued ;  and  erery  time  the  si- 
lence was  broken,  it  was  still  by  Walter  Annis' 
tead's  name. 

Meanwhile  the  night  drew  on, — a  drarj, 
cold,  and  drizzly  night, — and  the  prisoner  re- 
mained alone.  In  rain  he  strained  his  etr  to 
catch  every  sound ;  no  one  came  near  him,  not 
even  Charles;  for  the  prudent  Sir  Richard,  de- 
termined to  have  that  left  alone  which  was  rf 
itself  proceeding  perfectly  well,  had  provided  fcr 
his  son's  absence. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


DKiGHT  arrived;  and  in  the  deep  stillness  of 

the  hour,   unbroken   except   by  the   melancholy 

pattering  of  the  rain  against  the  casement,  all 

the  young  man's  recent  hopes   sank   to   fearful 

lisgivingE ;    and    it   was   with    a    startled   and 

oxt  painful  fluttering  nf  the  heart  that  he  at 

igtb   heard   a  cautious    foot   approaching    hia 

imber. 

It  tras  a  servant — one  of  those  appointed 
to  attend  him.  The  man  silently  beckoned  him 
to  follow,  and  then,  stealthily,  and  with  a  parade  of 
fearfiil  secrecy,  conducted  him  through  the  house. 
In  vain  Walter  bent  his  anxious  and  searching 
eyes  towards  every  passage  and  every  door  they 
;d ;  —  no  one  appeared  to  say  farewell  to  him, 
»t  even  Sir  Richard. 

Without  a  word  being  spoken,  he  was  placed 
'ithin  the  litter  and  the  two  men  mounted  their 
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horses.  Once  more  he  tamed  towards  the  hoose. 
His  eyes  had  now  grown  accustomed  to  the  iaA' 
nessy  and  he  thought  he  could  distinguish  tto 
slight  figures  at  one  of  the  upper  windows.  He 
ventured  to  wave  a  farewell,  and  he  £uided  i 
was  returned ;  but  it  might  have  been  fiyatj 
only,  for  the  forms  still  remained  immonlile 
as  the  angle  of  the  gateway  hid  them  from  Ui 
sight. 

In  the  best-regulated  families  it  is  veij  Si- 
ficult  to  prevent  what  passes  in  the  hall  £raa 
finding  its  way  into  the  kitchen  ;  and,  ODce  tr* 
rived  there,  its  progress  continues  with  ml^ 
vellous  rapidity — especially  when  any  appesnnee 
of  secrecy  is  present  to  whet  curiosity  and  exott 
speculation.  Philosophers  may  pretend  as  the; 
will  to  measure  the  velocity  of  sound ;  bit  it 
is  a  fact,  provable  to  demonstration,  that  a 
whisper  travels  the  fastest  and  the  furthest  d 
any. 

Thus,  a  very  short  time  afler  Sir  Richard 
had  given  his  servants  orders  to  prepare  for  > 
journey,  it  was  buzzed  through  more  than  one 
house  in  the  neighbourhood  that  young  Anai^ 
tead,  who  had  tried  to  kill  the  friar,  was  to  be 
removed  that  night.  None  could  say,  vith 
certainty,  on  what  the  report  rested,  yet  all  be- 
lieved it,  and  no  one  doubted  to  what  fate  hr 
was  destined. 
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It  was  not  strange,  then,  that  the  party  had 
-  iK!arceIy  passed  the  gates  when  their  course  was 
ttrrested  by  the  miserable  mother,  who,  clinging 
-'Isilmost  round  the  horses'  legs,  implored  to  be 
-allowed  a  parting  embrace  from  her  son.  The 
{'l^rited  animal  plunged  and  reared ;  but  she  was 
-trackless  of  danger. 

"He  is  my  child  1"   she  cried.      "Neither 

your  orders  nor  your  haste  can  be  so  urgent  as 

*to  deny  me   one  moment — only  one  mdment! 

Or,  tell  me  where  you  bear  him,  and  I  will  follow 

Jyon  on  foot." 

The  men  paused   irresolutely ;   but,  in  that 
''^^ttuse,  her  arms  were   already   round  her  son's 

«  Oh,  mother— mother ! "  Walter  cried.  "This 
is  dreadful, — and  on  such  a  night!"  For  the  rain 
now  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  wind,  which  had 
long  been  moaning,  began  to  blow  with  gusty 
▼iolence.  "  I  am  safe,  mother — I  have  not 
«time  to  tell  you  how — but  I  am  now  escaping 

•  ftom  the  dangers  that  encircled  me.     Go  home, 
ilieii,  dear  mother — go  home  and  be  at  rest. 

'You  shall  hear  from  me  soon." 

"  Mistress,"  said  one  of  the  men,  civilly  but 
^rinly ;  "  we  cannot  delay  here.  Our  orders  are 
positive.  Have  a  care,  or  the  horses  will  hurt 
you,"  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  urged  them  on  again. 
But  she  still  clung  round  her  son. 
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«  Walter!  Oh,  maj  He  that  it  altamihl 
have  mercy  on  my  child !  '* 

"  He  hasy  mother — he  has  already.  Bmll 
peace ;  yoa  shall  hear  firom  me.  Ble«  yoa«^il^ 
blees  you,  mother!"  he  cried,  as  ha  term^ 
kiaeed  her,  and  then  gently  loosed  her  ImM  tf 
him.  At  the  same  moment  the  impatient 
grasped  her  arm,  and  drew  her  back,  ifhSk 
horses,  obedient  to  the  lash,  started  forwaid, 
soon  the  unhappy  widow's  stnuning  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  blank  darkness  only. 

They  continued  their  course  with  some  i» 
pidity  for  a  mile  or  two,  when  the  broken  ini 
rugged  road  obliged  them  to  slacken  their  speei 
The  storm,  too,  had  now  increased  to  sodk  a 
degree,  that  it  was  only  between  its  f>ffn«jm»*l 
lulls,  that  the  men  could  make  their  voices  Iwsrf 
by  each  other. 

*^  Hardy,"  said  one  of  them  at  length,  ridiif 
up  close  to  the  side  of  his  companion,  ^  hiff 
you  observed  nothing  since  we  have  been  on  tie 
road?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  his  companion.  "  Plenty  of 
wind,  and  more  than  plenty  of  rain." 

*'  Psha !  But  I  would  almost  swear  duit 
nearly  from  the  time  we  started,  somebody  htf 
been  dogging  us  by  the  road-side." 

*^  Ay,  your  own  shadow,  Dick.  The  tmeit 
friend  you  have  got.     Will  always  stick  by  700.** 
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is!Xi^.'Ye§,  io  the  snnsbine,  like  other  friends. 
Bot  I  don't  think  there  is  much  light  to  cast  a 
ril>iio#  now/' 

, do -^ Well,  your  fears,  then;  and  when  yonr 
^jJlmAofW  fails  jou  for  want  of  light,  they  '11  take 
Up  fihee,  I  warrant." 

laaf^  Hardy,  I'm  no  more  a  coward  than  yonr- 
^tK^hatf  rU  be  sworn,  I  have  seen  somebody 
Ip^ithe  rood-side  half-a-dozen  times  since  we 
i(tarted.  We  left  him  behind  when  we  were 
trotting  just  now  ;  and  now,  since  we  have  been 
Mftong  these  infernal  stones,  he  has  caught  us 
igsin.     I  saw  him  just  this  minute." 

'■■  **  You  have  capital  eyes,  Dick.  You  can 
always  see  danger." 

^  •*  Why  there  he  is  now,  against  that  bush. 
A^d  now  he  is  running  a-head.  Shall  I  send  a 
shot  after  him  ?  " 

**  No.  You'll  wake  up  all  the  country,  and 
ve  don't  want  that.  If  you  think  there  is  any 
body,  put  spurs  to  your  horse  and  gallop  after 
him." 

'*  So  I  would,  but  that  side  is  all  hills  and 
ditches,  and  these  infernal  stones  would  knock 
the  horse  to  pieces:  I  can  hardly  keep  him  on 
his  legs  as  it  is.  Besides,  he  is  gone  now,  and  I 
can't  see  where." 

■    **  No;  nor  I  neither, — and  I  never  could, — 
90  I  ean't  help  yon." 

VOL.  III.  G 
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The  way  soon  grew  smoother  ag»in,  nd  &ef 
pursued  it  at  a  quicker  pace.  But  it  prndmlly 
narrowed  afresh,  till  it  was  shot  in  bjtwoileep 
and  bush-covered  hills  which  barely  left  a  paosy 
between  them. 

<'  Hardy,  Til  stake  my  soul  I  see  somctUig 
there!" 

**  And  so  do  I ; — a  dump  of  trees  and  thm 
thorn-bushes:  perhaps  some  blackberries,  too,  li 
the  bottom." 

"  But  I  saw  it  move." 

**  It  must  be  tolerably  stiff  if  it  did  not  more 
in  such  a  wind  as  this." 

"  But  the  wind  did  not  blow  then." 

^<  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it — I  thought  it  hid 
never  left  oflF  blowing  at  all.  Whew !  There 
goes  a  bough !  We  shall  get  broken  heads  hekn 
we  have  done  if  we  don't  take  care." 

"  Upon  my  life,  I  have  a  strong  suspidoi 
that  we  shall!" 

"  Why,  Dick,  what  the  devil  ails  you  to- 
night? If  you  8U8|>ect  any  rescue,  go  behind  the 
litter  at  once,  and  if  we  are  meddled  with, 
6re  slap  into  it.  Sir  Richard  had  a  thousttiil 
times  rather  you  did  that  than  let  him  escape." 

The  man  did  as  he  was  ordered,  while  the 
sharp  click  of  a  pistol  gave  notice  of  his  pft- 
parations.  But,  as  he  took  up  his  position,  be 
was  suddenly  struck  from  his  horse,  while  two 
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armed  men,  at  the  same  ioBtant,  sprang  upon  his 
companion . 

Uardy  defended  himself  stoutly — but  the  odds 
were  too  strong  against  him ;  and,  after  receiving 
a  Bevere  sword-cut  in  the  arm,  he  was  over- 
powered, and  bis  hands  iirmly  bound  behind 
him.  His  stunned  companion,  who  was  just 
recovering,  was  secured  in  tlic  same  manner, 
stul  then,  together  wiih  the  Utter  and  the  boraes, 
they  were  hurried  by  tbeir  assailants  rapidly 
through  the  narrow  defile. 

Walter  attempted  to  interfere ;  but  one  of 
the  strangers  whispered  close  in  his  ear,  "  Master 
Armistead,  if  you  have  the  sense  I  think  you 
have,  you  will  consider  yourself  well  off,  and 
hold  your  tongue.  Do  not  he  alarmed;  there 
fihall  no  harm  happen  to  your  friends  —  Sir 
Richard  Waring's  servants,"  A  low  laugh 
ended  the  sentence,  and  the  speaker  again  drew 
lack. 

On  reaching  the  end  of  the  narrow  pass  they 

ick  suddenly  out  of  the  road  and  across  the 
open  country.  Their  journey  was  continued,  as 
it  seemed,  for  many  miles,  yet  Waller  cuuld  not 
help  suspecting,  from  the  repeated  changes  of  its 
direction,  that  they  were  moving  in  a  cirde,  and 
bad  never  far  quitted  the  point  from  which  they 
set  out.  if  so,  either  the  guides  had  themselves 
L  lo«t  their  way,   or   tbey   were   eudeavouring  to 
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deceive  those  they  conducted  by  giTing  them  a 
false  impressioii  of  their  locality.  Neither  theoiy, 
however,  offered  any  very  great  temptadoo  ti 
make  hitn  trouble  himself  much  with  its  diacil* 
sion ;  and  he  resolved  passively  to  alnde  the 
course  of  events.  He  was,  at  least,  in  the  hmk 
of  those  who  knew  him ;  and  for  the  real,  k 
could  think  of  no  one  who  was  not  likdy  tl 
prove  at  least  as  sincere  a  friend  as  Sir  Ridail 
Waring. 

He  could  not  help  fancying,  too,  that  thi 
voice  of  the  man  who  had  addressed  him  was  cue 
which  he  had  heard  before,  though  when,  or 
under  what  circumstances,  he  tried  in  vain  ta 
recall. 

His  speculations  on  this  point  were  ahmptlj 
broken  in  upon  by  the  sudden  pause  of  the  par^ 
in  the  midst  of  a  thick  cluster  of  trees,  wki(i, 
though  partly  stripped  of  their  leaves,  still  affonM 
a  welcome  shelter  from  the  worst  violence  of  the 
storm. 

The  strangers  now  proceeded  in  a  qaiet  Iw- 
nes^like  manner  to  tie  the  two  unlucky  swrais 
back  to  back  against  one  of  the  trunksi  uttci^ 
disregardful  of  their  threats,  their  remonstraoceik 
and,  at  last,  their  entreaties.  To  all  these  thej 
made  no  answer ;  indeed,  they  hud  never  Mce 
spoken  through  all  the  way.  llie  darkness  af 
the  night,  though  it  allowed  the  general  oatliof 
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i  r  objects  to  be  seen,  completely  concealed  their 
iealures ;  and  they  appeared  resolved  that  no 
>ouiid  of  their  voices  should  in  any  way  assist 
their  recogiiiiion. 

Walter  could  not,  however,  regard  with  in- 
difference the  situation  of  his  late  conductors, 
whose  intended  fate  seemed  at  least  very  doubt- 
ful;  and,  descending  from  the  litter,  he  interposied, 
saying,— 

"  If  you  are  friends  of  mine,  which  your 
behaviour  to  me  would  appear  to  imply,  I  en- 
trear  you — or,  if  I  possess  any  stronger  influence, 
1  command  you  —  do  not  harm  these  helpless 
men.  They  have  but  obeyed  their  master's 
orders,  and  their  intentions  towards  me  are,  I 
believe,  as  their  treatment  has  been,  kind  and 
friendly.     I  cannot  see  them  injured." 

The  man  who  hail  before  addressed  him  took 

bim  by  the  arm,  and,  leading  him  aside,  said,  in 

•  low  voice, — 

■       "  Master  Armistead,  I   told  you  before  that 

■Aey  should  suffer  no  harm ;   but  they  must  be 

Wcured  from  giving  an  alarm  till  we  are  safe. 

The  ungrateful  bounds  ought  to  he  thankful  to 

us  for  finding  tbein  some  shelter  to  pass  the  night, 

ptBtead  of  Viowling  at  it  in  this  graceless  fHshion. 

I  ft  know  tbey  are  but  the  tools  of  another ;  and  if 

■-^kpou  could  not  even  be  content  to  let  their  master 

■meet  the  penalty  he  had  deserved,  we  could  hardly 
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expect  it  would  please  70a  to  hare  it  Tistri  m 
his  servants." 

Walter  started.  The  fimiiliarity  of  the  Toiee 
was  now  explained  ;  and  he  exdaimedy  with  ap- 
prise,— 

"  Michael  Enderby ! '^ 
**  Hush !     Do  you  wish  to  betray  me?'* 
''  But  they  will  perish   if  left  thus  hdpk« 
in  this  desolate  place." 

*^  Not  so  desolate  as  you  think.  A  higlifoid 
is  in  view ;  and  when  the  morning  comes  Aot 
will  be  plenty  of  passers-by,  and  they  can  essilj 
make  themselves  heard.  But  we  have  00  time 
to  waste,  for  we  have  still  some  miles  to  go,  tsd 
the  daylight  must  not  catch  us  before  we  ire 
under  cover.  We  must  walk,  too,  for  the  bcfna 
would  only  lead  to  our  discovery.  Besides,  the 
taking  them  would  be  called  a  felony ;  and  we  are 
not  thieves,  Master  Armistead  :  we  are  poor, 
unhappy  men,  and  something  desperate — but  «t 
are  not  thieves  yet." 

The  man's  voice  appeared  to  falter  as  he 
spoke ;  and,  turning  abruptly  away,  he  rejoiiwi 
his  companions.  The  horses  were  now  torted 
loose,  and  Enderby  proceeded  to  guide  their 
further  course,  which  he  now  led  in  a  straight  fine, 
and  in  nearly  the  opposite  direction  to  that  whick 
they  had  hitherto  followed. 

Walter's  feeble  limbs,   however,   were  soon 
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jUQttUe  to  keep  pace  with  their  rapid  steps ;   on 

observing  which  they   supported   him,   one  on 

;#ither  side ;  but  continued  still  to  urge  him  for* 

^jpard  with  undiminished  speed,  casting  from  time 

to  time  uneasy  glances  towards  the  east,  where  a 

thin  line  of  lighter  gray  was  already  shewing  the 

approach  of  morning. 

,  ^       ^t  length  they  arrived  before  the  door  of  a 

small  mud-hovel ;   and,  knocking  gently,  were, 

i  after  a  few  hurried  words  exchanged  in  whispers, 

...adimtted  by  a  boy — the  only  person  in  charge  of 

V  tihe  tenement. 

The  hut  was  entirely  unfurnished,  and  shewed 

. .  no  signs  of  occupation ;  but  the  bareness  of  its 

, -walls  was  unnoticed   in   the    cheerful   prospect 

•.  4^  a  blazing  fire  which  burnt  brightly  on   the 

bearth,  though  every  crevice  of  the  door  and 

window  had   been  so  carefully  stopped  that  no 

sign  of  it  had  been  visible  from  without. 

By  its  light  Walter  had  now  bis  former  sus- 
picions confirmed,  and  felt  convinced  that  he 
recognised  in  his  companions  the  same  three  men 
from  whose  murderous  grasp  he  had,  a  short  time 
before,  rescued  Sir  Richard  Waring.  It  was  true, 
their  faces  had  then  been  disguised ;  but  their 
fig^es,  their  voices,  their  dress,  all  assured  him 
they  were  the  same. 

Enderby  saw  his  inquiring  glance  and  guessed 
its  meaning.     ^^  Yes,  Master  Armistead,"  be  said. 
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.^'  we  have  met  before,  under  &t  dtftercDt  cirant* 
stances ;  when  you  were  able  to  gire,  initttid  if 
requiring,  assistance." 

"And  what  is  your  purpose  nowf  wkid 
Walter.  ''  Why  haye  yon  thus  fi>reibly  poweowd 
yourselves  of  my  person  ?  Do  you  seek  igf€igi 
on  me  because  I  thwarted  your  deugnsT" 

''  Forbid  it  Heaven !"  interrupted  the  odwr» 
eagerly.  And  then  he  added,  with  a  tone  of 
some  reproach,  "  i  had  thought.  Master  Amii- 
tead,  our  present  conduct  might  have  asBarai 
you  already  that  we  sought  nothing  hot  joir 
welfare." 

"Yet  why?"  asked  Walter,  with  surprise. 
"  What  claim  can  I  have  to  your  services  ?  Why 
should  you  risk  your  own  safety  for  a  stranger; 
for  one  unknown  to  you  except  as,  I  suppose  yoa 
would  call  it,  an  enemy  ?'* 

"  What  claim  ! "  repeated  £nderby,  with 
warmth,  while  he  grasped  the  young  mans 
liand  :  *'  Gratitude !  Gratitude  for  the  greatot 
mercy  that  ever  was  shewn!  I  speak  not  of 
your  efforts  to  save  us  from  Sir  Richard  Warin^s 
rage.  That  was  as  nothing  to  the  deeper  danger 
that  you  saved  us  from.  You  rescued  us  fixNB 
sin — from  such  a  damning  sin  that,  once  ooid- 
mitted,  we  could  never  again  have  looked  the 
bright  heaven  in  the  &ce !  It  was  through  tob 
our  hands  are  free  from  blood.     Come  hiiher, 
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boj/'  be  added,  addressing  the  lad  who  had 
admitted  them, — '^come  hither  aod  bless  this 
good  man,  for  but  for  him  your  father  now  would 
llf^Te  been  a  murderer  !*' 

The  boy  took  Walter's  hand;  and,  as  he 
pressed  it,  he  looked  up  in  his  iace,  while  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  But  the  father  con- 
tinaed, — 

*'  You  little  thought,  sir,  then,  that  you  were 
saving  your  own  life — yet,  you  see,  so  it  was. 
Such  are  the  wondrous  ways  of  the  All-seeing 
One,  and  such  His  mercies  towards  His  sinful, 
headstrong  creatures.  For  I  then  thought  you 
my  worst  enemy,  and  my  heart  was  full  of  rage 
against  you.  Blessed  be  the  mercy  that  has 
stilled  it !  '* 

The  old  man  bent  his  head,  and  a  tear  stole 
down  his  cheeck ;  while  Walter  looked  on  in 
silent  astonishment. 

"  Oh,  sir !"  Enderby  continued,  "  it  was  a 
dark  hour  then  for  me — for  all  of  us.  I  had 
another  son — this  young  boy's  brother  ;  a  noble, 
gentle  youth  ; — I  loved  him,  sir,  as  only  a  father 
can  love  his  eldest  born.  He  had  been  seized, 
imprisoned,  tortured,  for  his  faith  ;  and  he  was — 
bamt  alive !  I  had  heard  the  news  only  two  days 
before ;  and  when  I  found  Sir  Richard  Waring 
had  brought  down  among  us  another  persecuting 
priest,  I  saw  the  net  Bpread  for  us  all.     I  thought 

g2 
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upon  this  boy  and  on  his  sister — that  man's  wife 
(pointing  to  Ralph  Handasyde).  We  spoke  to- 
gether, and  all  we  found  was  despair.  We 
yielded  to  it.  Oh,  blessed  be  Heayen's  grace  and 
your  appearance  that  that  despair  was  not  made 
eternal!  We  knew  yon  before  as  a  Protestut 
and  a  brother  in  faith ;  we  loved  yon  afterwards 
as  a  deliverer.  From  that  hour  your  hxe  could 
not  be  indifferent  to  us.     We  have  watched  oier 

you 

''Impossible!"  interrupted  Walter.  "Were 
you  not  obliged  to  fly  from  your  own  homes  T 

"We  were.  But  those  who  have  the  seaftr 
their  highway  can  find  homes  any  where;  and, 
trusting  to  our  boat  for  our  security,  and  to  souk 
friends  for  our  concealment,  we  often  reTiaited 
the  neighbourhood  to  learn  your  news,  which  we 
did  from  Edith,  who  hears  every  thing,  and  wlw 
has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  your  safety.  To-d»j 
we  found  it  rumoured  that  you  would  be  remoTed 
this  night.  We  could  not  tell  if  the  report  ww 
true,  but  still  we  took  such  hurried  measures  as 
the  time  allowed  us,  and  Ralph  there  tracked 
you  from  the  house." 

''My  kind  and  generous  friends!"  cried 
Walter,  warmly;  "I  should  be, indeed,  ungrateful 
if  1  did  not  thank  your  disinterested  care;  yei 
my  fate  is  so  strange  a  one,  that  I  know  doc 
whether  you  have  indeed  rendered  me  assistance. 
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The  journey  you  have  ioterrapted  was  a  pre- 
meditated flight;  and,  although  I  can  trust  with 
fsa  more  confidence  to  your  sincerity  than  to  his 
under  whose  promise  I  was  conducted,  still  I 
tremble  lest  your  interference  should  not  alone 
destroy  my  prospect  of  escape,  but  draw  hb  ven- 
geance upon  yourselves." 

"  For  us,"  said  Enderby,  **  you  need  fear  no- 
thing ;  and  for  yourself,  we  charge  ourselves  with 
your  security.  This  hovel,  wretched  as  it  is,  will 
afford  you  safety  for  at  least  some  hours,  till  the 
wind  moderates ;  for  at  present  no  boat  could  live 
upon  the  sea.  Handasyde  and  his  brother  must 
leave  us  now ;  but  the  boy  and  I  will  stay  and 
watch  by  you." 

**  I  cannot  guess  in  what  part  of  the  country 
we  are/'  said  Walter,  with  a  little  hesitation  ; 
**  but  are  we  very  distant  from  Sir  Richard 
Waring's  house?  I  am  most  eager  to  get  a 
message  there  to — to  one  who  will  be  happy 
to  learn  my  safety.     Could  it  be  accomplished  ?" 

**  It  shall,  and  I  will  undertake  it,"  answered 
JRalph  Handasyde.     *'  The  Hall  is  not  three  miles 
from  this  spot.     You  looked  surprised  ;   but  our 
course  to-night  has  not  been  a  straight  one." 

**  Yet  will  you  not  endanger  yourself  by  such 
an  attempt  ?  " 

''  No ;  I  will  find  a  messenger  that  1  can 
trust;   and  if  we   are  early,  before  those  men 
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return,  there  will  be  no  suspicion,  and  the  tldng 
may  be  accomplished  easily.  Bot  have  yon  the 
means  of  writing  ?  " 

This  was  a  difficulty  that  had  been  oto^ 
looked.  However,  after  some  search  among  all 
the  party,  a  small  piece  of  crumpled  paper  was 
found,  and,  sharpening  a  piece  of  charcoal  firam 
the  fire  to  serve  as  a  pen,  he  wrote, — 

^'  I  am  now,  indeed,  safe,  and  in  the  hands  of 
friends  who  will  convey  you  this.  Let  my  poor 
mother  know  it. — W.  A." 

His  paper  would  hold  no  more ;  and,  as  he 
looked  at  the  meagre  and  slovenly  communica- 
tion, he  blushed  with  mortification  and  shame 
that  such  should  be  the  first  letter  he  had  ever 
sent  to  Katharine  Waring.  Oh,  that  first  letter 
to  those  we  love — what  thrilliugs  of  the  heart 
does  it  usually  cost!  How  every  word  is  pon- 
dered on  —  how  every  syllable  is  weighed — how 
it  is  read  and  re-read,  while  imagination  supplies 
every  action,  look,  and  tone  of  the  receiver! 
Then,  how  carefully  it  is  folded t— how  delicately 
sealed!      It   looks    almost   fitted    for    the   fairy 

• 

fingers  it  is  to  encounter.  But,  this — this  soiled 
and  crumpled  scrap,  with  its  smeared,  half- 
ibrmed  characters  —  this  beggar's  scrawl  —  it 
sickened  him  to  look  at  it;  and  he  would  at  once 
have  cast  it  in  the  fire,  but  that  he  knew,  if  once 
destroyed,  he  had  no  means  of  replacing  even  this. 
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His  heart  and  brain  were  oppressed  with  the 
crowding  thoughts  that  panted  for  utterance — 
he  could  have  filled  a  volume — yet  he  must 
limit  all  to  these  few  stinted  words.  He  could 
not  even  tell  the  manner  of  his  strange  escape. 
'*  Bat,  no  matter/'  he  thought,  as  with  a  sigh  he 
delivered  it  to  the  messenger;  ''it  is  sufficient. 
It  contains  all  that  they  are  anxious  to  know. 
It  tells  them  I  am  safe — that  is  enough." 

It  was,  indeed,  enough ;  for,  had  Sir  Richard 
Waring  himself  dictated  the  words,  they  could 
not  have  been  chosen  more  aptly  for  his  purpose. 
Another  line  might  have  spoiled  all ;  upon  such 
trifles  sometimes  hang  the  weightiest  events. 
Yes,  another  inch  of  paper  might  have  altered 
Katharine*s  fate. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


«*  By  niglit  u  adient  balflMlieTM  a  God."— Yoovo. 

Sir  Richard  rose  early  that  morning.  He  had 
not  slept  all  night.  How  strangely  constitated  ■ 
the  mind  of  man,  and  how  differently  does  it 
view  the  acted  from  the  unacted  deed!  Wh3« 
there  is  yet  a  choice,  a  thousand  conflicting  vni 
balancing  suggestions  may,  indeed,  arise;  bot 
the  temptations  to  the  evil  thing  shine  bright 
and  alluring,  while  its  dissuasives  seem  to  lie 
remote  and  faint — mere  specks  in  the  horixoiL 
Once,  however,  let  the  irrevocable  act  be  dow 
beyond  recall,  and  all  is  changed  —  the  bright 
prospect  fades,  and  the  little  cloud  that  was  do 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  now  rapidly  rising, 
spreads  over  all  the  sky,  and  envelopes  e?erT 
object  in  its  chilly  gloom. 

Walter  Armistead  was  betrayed  to  death,  and 
by  the  very  man  whose  life  he  had,  so  short » 
time  before,  himself  preserved.  Well,  what  of 
that?  The  thought  had  nothing  new.  It  hid 
been  familiar  for  many  weeks,  and  then  it  seemed 
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a  step,  not  merely  justifiable,  but  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  working  out  of  ends  that  could 
not  be  accomplished  without  it.  Why  did  it 
reserve  the  strength  of  all  its  monstrous  infamy 
till  now,  that  it  had  become  too  late  to  call  it 
back?  Even,  for  that  very  reason  —  because  it 
was  too  late!  Sin  is  an  ambush,  and  carefully 
concealed  from  its  victim,  till  he  is  safe  within  its 
toils ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  feels  their 
pressure. 

That  thought  of  Walter  Armistead  clung 
round  Sir  Richard  all. the  night — he  could  not 
shake  it  off.  He  followed  him  in  fancy  on  his 
road;  he  saw  him  consigned  to  his  dungeon — to 
his  trial — to  the  flames ;  and  still  the  form,  the 
look,  that  he  wore,  was  that  of  the  moment  in 
which  he  had  rescued  his  enemy  from  impending 
death.  It  seemed  as  though  he  could  remember 
him  under  no  other.  And  then  he  heard  the 
crowd  whisper,  and  they  told  that  deed  of  mercy 
and  its  repayment,  and  looked  at  Atm,  and  shud- 
dered. His  kind  abhorred  him — the  world  that 
he  had  lived  for  loathed  him;  and  yet,  by  a 
strange  perversity,  never  had  he  so  much  desired 
its  good  opinion  as  now. 

Yet,  if  all  mankind  banded  themselves  against 
him^  what  cared  he  for  mankind?  he  would  live 
for  himself — himself  should  be  sufficient  for  him. 
Hinoiself !     It  was  himself  that  now  so  tortured 
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him ;  it  was  himself  from  whose  presenee  he 
shrank  in  the  stilbiess  of  that  night!  ^'Godll* 
he  exclaimed,  in  despair;  and  then  he  paiml. 
and  held  his  breath,  and  listened — so  straago^ 
that  name  had  soanded  to  his  nnaccostomed  eK> 
And  then  he  laughed,  and  called  it  weakaeSi 
and  said  that  he  was  growing  old  and  childisk; 
and  sprang  out  of  his  sleepless  bed,  and  walked 
about  his  chamber,  turning  from  time  to  time  kit 
restless  eyes  towards  the  sky  —  impatient  fin*  the 
day. 

It  came  at  last,  and  with  it  he  grew  calmer. 
He  hurried  on  his  dress,  and  left  the  house  to 
cool  his  fevered  body  with  the  freshness  of  the 
morning  air.  The  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  wiad 
had  fallen ;  but  the  gloomy  sky  hung  oyer  liim 
of  a  dull,  leaden,  melancholy  grey  that  scarcely 
could  be  called  light,  and  a  thin,  damp  mist 
crept  on  the  ground,  and  chilled  him  till  be 
shivered.  He  wished  the  sun  would  shine — he 
thought  he  should  be  better  then ;  and  then  he 
laughed  bitterly,  that  such  a  mind  as  his  coaU 
be  so  weakened  as  to  heed  the  influences  of  the 
weather. 

With  an  effort  he  forced  himself  forwtrl 
upon  his  purposed  walk,  but,  after  a  few  yards, 
he  paused  again.  The  fog  appeared  to  thickea 
before  him ;  and,  to  his  excited  fancy,  it  seemed 
to   hang   like   a  mysterious   curtain    concealing 
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something  horrible  beyond.  A  nervous  dread 
came  over  him — he  dared  not  enter  that  pal- 
pable obscurity.  Something  was  there — he  was 
8Bre  there  was.  In  vain  he  cursed  his  weak- 
new — in  vain  he  taunted  himself  with  his  irre- 
sdliition  —  he  could  not  conquer  it,  and  he  turned 
at  last,  and  retraced  his  steps  to  his  own  house. 

Yet,  when  he  arrived  there,  and  found  the 
bostle  and  the  stir  of  life  begun,  he  blushed  with 
deep  mortification  at  his  coward  terrors.  It 
seemed  as  if  every  eye  that  looked  on  him  must 
know  them;  and,  summoning  Ferret  on  the  pre- 
tence of  some  forgotten  business,  he  bade  him 
follow  him,  and  took  once  more  the  path  he  had 
abandoned. 

Bold  in  companionship,  he  now«walked  firmly 
on — but  his  brow  was  gloomy,  and  his  lips  were 
closed;  and  the  obsequious  attendant  knew  his 
master's  mood  too  well  to  offer  a  word  unbid. 

Their  course  had  been  shaped  towards  the 
rocks,  which  now,  as  they  passed  among  them, 
started  one  by  one  out  of  the  mist  with  startling 
suddenness.  But  Sir  Richard  heeded  them  not, 
as  with  his  head  bent  and  his  mind  absorbed  in 
thought,  he  held  on  his  way  up  the  ascent  with 
an  unslackened  speed.  His  panting  secretary  at 
length  began  to  fear  for  tiie  safety  of  the  path, 
and,  stepping  to  his  master's  side,  and  touching 
hid  arm,  he  whispered, — 
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*^  Don't  you  think,  your  worship,  we  must  be 
very  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff?  Yon  will  wilk 
over  it  if  you  don't  mind/' 

Sir  Richard  paused  and  stared   yacantly  it 

him,  and  the  wamiag  had  to  be  repeated  befiofe 

lie  understood  its  meaning.      He  then  tamed, 

and,  with  a  slight  shudder,  seating  himself  apaa 

B  a  rock,  he  looked  anxiously  in  his  companioa's 

face,  as  he  asked,  in  a  low  voice, — 
^  ''  Ferret,  at  what  age  think  you  a  man's  is* 

tellect  begins  to  fail  him  ?  " 

''La!  Sir  Richard,  what  a  strange  questioo! 
I'm  sure  I  can't  guess.  But  if  you  will  tell  me 
how  old  you  are,  I  shall  know  how  long  it  will 
keep  as  bright  and  sharp  as  ever.'' 

"  Psha !  "•  cried  Richard,  impatiently ;  *  *  I 
asked  you  for  no  flattery,  fool!  But  it  should 
last,  at  least,  for  seventy  years,  should  it  not! 
Nay,  I  have  known  shrewd,  clever  men  of  eighty." 

"  Eighty  ?  Ninety,  your  worship !  Think  of 
John  Hopkins — he  was  ninety-one,  and  where 
would  you  find  a  sharper  hand  than  he  was  at  a 
bargain  ?  Why,  I  could  hardly  match  him  myself 
when  I  had  not  more  than  half  his  years.  Oh 
no ;  a  man  does  not  begin  to  get  old  till  he  i? 
past  ninety,  depend  upon  it." 

"  True — yes,  John  Hopkins  was  a  clever  man. 
and  more  than  ninety,  as  you  say.  Why,  I  want 
five-and-twenty  years  of  his  age  yet." 
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**  You,  Sir  Richard !  I  should  like  to  war- 
ncnt  you  sound  to  a  hundred — more  than  a 
hundred !  '* 

*'  No,  no,  Ferret.  Long  before  that  the  decay 
begins.  Not  childishness,  perhaps,  but  so  much 
of  the  second  childhood  as  recalls  the  bugbears 
of  the  first — the  old  wives*  tales — the  nurses* 
stories  —  those  things  they  used  to  fright  us 
with  when  boys.  We  do  not  receive  them, 
perhaps,  but  still  they  force  themselves  upon 
our  memory,  and  we  cannot  forget  them.  Now, 
you  yourself,  you  have  some  sixty  years  or 
more.  Do  you  never  find  of  late  those — those 
childish  fears  reviving,  and  the  recollection  of 
things  done  long  ago,  so  long  as  to  have  been 
quite  forgotten,  present  them  to  you  afresh — 
clear  and  distinct,  yet  looking — not  as  they  used 
to  look,  but  more  like  —  like  what  the  priests 
call  sins?"  Sir  Richard  ended  with  an  attempt 
at  laughter,  though  anxiety  sharpened  every 
feature. 

*•  La!  no.  Sir  Richard,"  Ferret  replied,  with 
sincere  amazement.  ''  I  can't  think  what  you 
mean !  *' 

**Tush!"  cried  his  master,  irritated  at  the 
failure  of  his  attempt  to  find  a  fellow-sufferer, 
**  I  am  a  fool  to  talk  to  such  a  thing  as  you  — 
a  grovelling  wretch,  that  never  had  a  thought 
beyond  the   present   moment*s  gratification — to 
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eat  and  drink  at  another's  charges,  and  be 
the  tool  of  another's  will.  These  fancies,  weds 
and  ahsard  as  they  may  be,  belong  still  only  to 
thinking  men.  They  are  a  disease  of  mind,  and 
a  beast  only  can  escape  them.  I  tell  you,  they 
are  as  sure  an  accompaniment  of  old  age  as 
wrinkles  and  grey  hairs ;  and  this  is  what  makes 
men — men  of  feeble  purpose,  that  lack  the 
courage  to  strive  against  delusion — growsaoeti* 
monious  as  they  approach  the  graye,  and  mj 
their  prayers,  and  seek  the  priest.  The  priests  are 
cunning  knaves;  they  know  that  this  disease— 
for  I  tell  you  it  is  no  more  —  they  know  that  it 
must  come,  and  so  they  threaten  with  it  from  the 
first.  This  is  what  they  call  Conscience;  and 
then,  when  it  arrives,  they  hold  the  sufferer  op 
to  public  view,  and  cry,  —  *  There!  did  not  wc 
always  tell  you  so?'" 

John  Ferret  looked  and  listened  in  complete 
amazement.  Was  this  Sir  Richard  Waring— 
the  idol  of  his  adoration — his  mighty  master! 
He  shook  his  head,  and  almost  sighed,  as  he 
muttered  to  himself, — 

"  He  is  going — I  am  sure  he  is.  He  has 
worn  himself  out.  If  he  fails  in  this  way,  he 
will  never  be  able  to  carry  through  all  the  great 
works  he  has  got  in  hand  ;  and  if  but  one  goes 
wrong — la!  it's  frightful  to  think  of  it.  I  must 
take  care  of  myself.     It  is  a  pity  —  it  b  really  a 
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terrible  pity!    Such  a  great  mant    But  nobody 
ean  last  for  ever/' 

Sir  Richard  appeared  to  read  his  thoughts, 
sxid  said,  eagerly, — 

/  **  Yes ;  such  is  the  common  curse  of  this 
weak  human  frame,  and  the  feeble  bend  before 
it«  -But  not  the  strong — their  all-powerful  will 
struggles  against  aJid  masters  the  shadowy  phan- 
tom that  would  haunt  them.  Think  you,  be- 
cause I  tell  you  such  things  are,  that  /  am  ruled 
by  them?  No!"  he  added,  while  he  impatiently 
•shook  his  grey  hairs  in  scornful  pride.  ^'  1 
am  above  them.  I  laugh  at  their  delusions.  I 
defy  them.  And,  if  I  ever  seem  for  a  moment  to 
be  yielding,  as  possibly  I  did  appear  to  you  just 
now,  it  is  only  that  I  would  trace  the  course 
of  this  strange  malady  to  which  all  men  are 
subject  —  that  I  would  curiously  watch  its  symp- 
toms, as  one  might  do  who  had  poison  in  his 
veins,  and  a  sure  antidote  ready  in  his  hand— 
tracking  the  progress  of  the  venom  that  would 
kill  another,  and  seeing  how  it  worked.  But 
when  he  finds  it  growing  dangerous — a  draught 
of  the  strong  remedy  suffices  to  make  him  sound 
again.     You  understand  me?" 

The  secretary  could  not  conscientiously  say 
that  he  did;  so  he  only  rubbed  his  hands,  and 
answered, — 

"  Why,  I  must  say,  your  worship,  it  seemed 
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rather  odd  at  first  to  see  you  taking  on  so 
strangely ;  but,  as  you  say,  if  it's  ooly  for  experi- 
ment like,  there's  no  great  harm  in  that.  Thoe^ 
I  am  sure,  Sir  Richard,  if  yon  think  there  is  any 
good  in  having  a  conscience,  1*11  have  one  too; 
for  there  is  nothing  I  am  so  proud  of  as  to  imitali 
such  a  wonderful  man  as  you  know  you  are.  Sir 
Richard,  in  every  thing!" 

This  beautiful  trait  of  implicit  and  nnreami'' 
ing  confidence  in  the  &ithful  servant  was,  how- 
ever, lost  upon  his  master's  ear,  who,  {Jungcd 
again  in  his  own  reverie,  continued,  as  if  de- 
termined to  talk  down  all  obtrusive  thoughts, — 

'*  Conscience — folly !  It  is  but  another  name 
for  memory ;  and  who  but  a  fool  would  trembk 
at  the  reflected  shadow  of  the  deeds,  whose  sub- 
stantial acting  he  dared  without  a  fear?  We 
will  have  no  more  of  this  —  let  it  be  forgotten," 
he  added,  rising  from  his  seat.  *'  Come,  Ferret, 
the  morning  is  wasting — let  us  return  home. 
Ha!  listen — what  noise  is  that?" 

*'  It  is  the  wreckers,"  replied  the  other,  after 
a  pau8e;  *'  it  blew  a  strong  gale  last  night,  aad 
they  have  got  a  prize  this  morning,  I  suppose. 
Some  ship  has  been  wrecked." 

*'  A  ship! "  echoed  Sir  Richard,  his  trembliog 
mind  alive  to  every  wild  suggestion  of  iancy; 
"  Ferret,  do  you  think  he — Sir  Edward — would 
come  here  by  sea  ?     If  he  did,  and  if  that  were— 
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oh,  if  that  were  but  his  ship !  I  would  give 
a  thousand  pounds  to  see  him  safely  swallowed  by 
the  waters !  *' 

**  You  could  get  it  done  on  land  for  less  than 
half  the  money/'  remarked  the  other,  quietly ; 
bending,  at  the  same  time,  a  keen  glance  on  his 
master's  pale  face. 

"  Peace,  devil !  Is  there  never  to  be  an  end 
of  Uood?"  exclaimed  Sir  Richard,  passionately. 

Ferret  shrugged  his  shoulders  without  a  reply ; 
bat  he  again  muttered  to  himself,  ''  Yes — yes,  he 
certainly  is  going !  He  is  quite  changed !  What 
a  pity!     Such  a  great  man  as  he  was !" 

The  sluggish  mist  was  now  fast  passing  away 
before  a  light  wind  which  had  sprung  up;  and, 
88  the  surrounding  objects  grew  gradually  more 
Tisible,  the  two  approached  the  extreme  verge  of 
the  cliff  to  try  what  intelligence  they  could  gain 
from  thence  of  what  was  passing  below. 

No  ship  was  to  be  seen,  but  the  sea,  which 
was  still  heaving  and  restless  from  its  late  dis- 
tarbance,  rolled  in  with  the  advancing  tide,  in 
long  and  heavy  waves,  which  broke  at  measured 
intervals,  rolling  and  scattering  the  spray  against 
the  rocks  beneath  their  feet;  and,  from  time  to 
time,  flinging  upon  the  shore  pieces  of  masts,  and 
spars,  and  battered  wreck,  as  trophies  of  their 
victory. 

The  last  film  of  the  driving  vapour  now  passed 
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from  before  the  more  distant  waters  and  left 
the  prospect  clear  ;  when  Ferret,  suddenly  calling 
Sir  Richard*s  attention,  directed  it  to  where  a 
dark  object  appeared,  alternately  rising  upon  the 
tops  of  the  waves  and  then  dipping  from  sight,  ts 
if  lost  and  engulfed  in  their  billows. 

A  few  moments  proved  it  to  be  a  boat,  and, 
as  it  made  directly  towards  the  spot  where  thej 
were  standing,  the  persons  of  the  rowers  sooa 
became  distinguishable.  They  were  two;  and 
Sir  Richard  shook  and  trembled  with  eager 
anxiety  as  he  fancied  that,  in  one  of  the  stiU 
distant  figures,  he  traced  a  likeness  to  that  of  his 
expected  kinsman.     But,  on  a  sudden,  as  though 

I  they  had  seen  and  wished  to  avoid  those  who 

waited  on  the  shore,  the  boat  altered  her  course, 
and,  darting  off  at  an  angle,  made  for  another 
and  distant  point  of  the  bay. 

**  Ha!    look!"    cried    Sir    Richard,  passion- 

j  ately.     '^  They    would    escape    me,  —  but   they 

shall  not.  I  have  men  posted  there  as  well  as  at 
the  other  landing, — except  the  rascals  have  been 
enticed  away  by  the  hope  of  plunder  where  the 
wreckers  are.  That  is  not  unlikely.  I  canuot 
trust  them.  I  can  trust  to  no  one.  Ferret,  be 
quick! — hasten  to  the  Broken  Point — you  maj 
iind  some  of  the  men  in  your  way — take  them 
with  you. — Fool !  why  do  you  stand  staring  thus  ^ 
Be  quick  —  be  quick!  they  will  escape  else!" 


! 
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**  Sir  Richard — your  worship the  Point  is 

a  mile  off,  at  least ;  and  they  are  almost  touching 
Halready.  I  can  do  no  good.  Though  the  tide  is 
against  them,  and  the  current  sets  round  there, 
still  the  boat  is  so  light  and  the  rowers  so  strong 
—look,  what  way  they  are  making!" 

"  Fool ! — idiot ! " —  Sir  Richard  exclaimed, 
stamping  his  foot  with  rage.  ''  You  have  wasted 
the  time,  and — see !  they  have  gained  the  land 
already!" 

As  he  spoke,  the  boat  shot  by  a  projecting 
mass  of  the  rock  and  was  lost  from  sight. 

'*  They  have  passed  the  point,"  said  Ferret, 
quietly;  ''but  gain  the  shore  they  never  will. 
The  boat  was  never  built  that  could  land  there  in 
snch  a  sea  as  this.  There  is  but  one  spot,  and 
that  not  two  yards  square,  where  there  would 
1>e  a  possibility  of  it  for  those  who  know  the  coast 
best;  and  to  hit  on  that  is  quite  beyond  the 
power  of  any  stranger." 

As  he  spoke  his  words  were  confirmed ;  for 
the  next  receding  wave  bore  on  its  back  a  rolling, 
shapeless  mass,  that  was  tossed  about  wherever 
the  waters  willed.  It  was  the  boat  turned  bottom 
upwards. 

The  current  and  tide  conjointly  floated  it 
inwards;  and  Sir  Richard,  yielding  to  an  irre- 
sistible impulse,  darted  down  from  the  high  point 
where  he  was  standing  to  seek  the  beach.     His 
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road  was,  necessarily,  a  drcuitous  one,  and  it  was 
some  minutes  before  he  reached  the  leyel  sliore. 
As  he  arrived,  the  nnlacky  little  bark  swept  bj 
him ;  and,  at  the  same  moment,  a  corpse  im 
washed  upon  the  land.  He  harried,  breathlesdy, 
to  examine  its  features.  It  was  a  sailor  and  i 
stranger.    He  breathed  again. 

**  But  there  were  two  1"  he  cried. 

Ferret,  who  now  was  again  by  his  ride, 
pointed  silently  to  a  speck  floating  upon  the 
water.  At  that  ipstant  a  heavy  spar  was  dtihed 
against  it,  and  it  sank.  They  looked  in  esd 
others'  faces,  but  neither  spoke  ;  and  Sir  Rieharf  i 
cheek  was  deadly  pale.  They  waited — it  nugb 
have  been  minutes,  it  might  have  been  hours— 
but  nothing  more  appeared.  The  waves  rolled 
on  with  their  measured,  sullen  dash, — the  om 
corpse  lay  at  their  feet,  and  the  other  had  sooli 
for  ever. 

At  length,  Sir  Richard  drew  a  long  breath, 
and,  turning  round  without  another  word,  h 
took  the  path  to  his  own  house. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Tben  comes  my  fit  again  :  I  had  else  been  perfect ; 
Whole  as  the  marble,— founded  as  the  rock ! 
Bat  now  I  am  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears."-.  Macbeth, 

Ov  the  same  morning,  with  the  first  breaking  of 
Ae  day,  Katharine  rose  from  a  bed  as  sleepless 
and  wretched  as  that  of  her  guardian,  though 
Uttftti  far  different  causes. 

She  had  long  known  sufficient  of  Sir  Richard's 
character  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  every  protest- 
a:tion  he  made,  and  to  suspect  some  lurking 
treachery  under  every  act  which  wore  the  remotest 
semblance  of  generosity. 

It  was  true  that,  while  her  whole  soul  had  been 
1>ent  on  the  one  object  of  accomplishing  her 
lover's  escape  on  any  terms,  his  arguments  had 
appeared  plausible  enough,  and  she  had  willingly 
goffered  them  to  stifle  every  doubt  which  would 
have  been  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  her  eager 
desires.  But  now  that  that  escape  had,  to 
appearance,  been  effected,  a  thousand  fears  for 
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its  reality  arose  to  torture  her  mind ;  till,  at  last, 

it  seemed  little  less  thaa  madness  ever  to  haTe 

built  a  hope  upon  so  sandy  a  foundation.    Ii 

vain  she  repeated  to  herself  all  the  reasons  whidi 

had;  but  a  few  hours  before,  appeared  so  stnmg, 

to  prove  the  necessity   of  every  measure  that 

had  been    adopted.       An    instinct    of  distrust, 

stronger  than  arguments,  now  made  them  aS 

seem  vain, — or,  at  the   best,   suspicious.    Ooe 

comfort,  however,  still  remained ;    and  to  that 

she   clung.       It  was  not  to   Sir   Richard  tbat 

she   was   to    trust    for    the    intellig^ence  of  the 

fugitive's  safety.     Walter  himself  had  promised 

to   inform  her  of  it,  and  in   that,  at  lea^  she 

could  not  be  deceived. 

She  endeavoured  to  calculate  the  hours  that 
must  pass  before  the  longed-for,  yet  dreaded 
information  could  arrive.  One  night  was  gone— 
a  fearful  night ;  for  the  raging  of  the  hurricane 
without  had  quickened  all  her  terrors.  It  sounded 
like  a  fitting  accompaniment  for  deeds  of  midnight 
violence ;  and  she  could  almost  fancy  that 
shrieks  and  groans  were  borne  upon  the  howling 
wind. 

Returning  light,  however,  brought  some 
reprieve  from  suffering,  and  she  approached  the 
window,  glad  to  escape  the  darkness  and  to  look 
once  more  upon  the  face  of  day. 

The  thin  wreaths  of  mist  gave  but  a  chillj 
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welcome,  and  veiled  every  object  from  view; 
yet  she  fancied  she  could  trace  the  form  of 
some  one  moving  underneath  her  window,  in 
front  of  which  the  figure  then  paused,  — arrested, 
it  might  be,  by  her  appearance  there.  The 
next  moment  a  small  pebble  struck  the  glass, 
and  she  started  back  alarmed.  Immediately 
after  the  signal  was  repeated ;  and,  feeling 
now  convinced  that  it  was  an  efibrt  to  attract 
her  attention,  she  returned  and  timidly  opened 
the  casement. 

"  Is  Mistress  Katharine  Waring  stirring?"  a 
▼oice  whispered  below. 

"  I  am  Katharine  Waring,"  she  answered. 

"  Set  the  window  open  and  stand  aside,"  said 
the  voice :  and,  while  she  hesitated  to  obey,  a 
hard  substance  struck  against  her  dress  and  fell 
at  her  feet. 

"  Have  you  got  it?"  the  other  inquired. 

!'  Yes,"  she  replied ;  and,  at  the  same 
instant,  the  figure  disappeared. 

She  hastily  picked  up  the  missile,  and  found  it 
to  be  a  scrap  of  paper,  in  which  a  stone  was 
vrrapped  to  give  it  weight ;  and,  on  unfolding  it, 
her  heart  almost  paused  in  its  beating  as  she 
read,  —  **  I  am  now,  indeed,  safe ;  and  in 
the  hands  of  friends  who  will  convey  you 
this." 

"  Rose !  Rose!"  she  cried,  rousing  her  sister ; 
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'^  look  here !    Walter  is  safe!     See  wliat  I hsTe 
received!" 

**  Already! — Impoasible!  It  wis  to  btve 
been  days." 

"  I  cannot  tell  bow  that  has  happened,— brt 
he  is  safe  !  Read !  read !  Oh,  why  did  not  hk 
messenger  stay?"  she  added,  hastening  back  to 
the  window.  Bat  no  one  was  now  to  be  seen. 
She  even  ventured  to  call, — bat  all  was  silent. 
Ralph  Uandasyde,  having  fulfilled  his  emad, 
had  fled  at  once,  feeling  little  infflinatkm  to 
be  caught  in  a  trespass  on  Sir  Richard  Waring's 
premises. 

''  Well,"  said  Rose,  **  I  am  sure  I  need  not 
tell  you,  Kate,  how  delighted  I  am  at  this; 
though  I  must  say  his  friends,  whoever  they  may 
be,  are  seemingly  but  scantily  provided  with 
pens  and  paper ! " 

**  He  has  done  it  at  the  first  moment  with 
whatever  materials  he  could  find  at  hand.  It  is 
like  all  bis  kindness.  He  would  not  keep  me 
one  unnecessary  instant  in  suspense.  But  he  is 
safe.  Rose ! "  Katharine  cried,  again  reading  the 
paper.     ''  He  is  with  friends !" 

'*  And  you — ?"  said  her  sister,  looking 
inquiringly  in  her  face. 

'^  Hush!"  Katharine  cried,  tightly  graspii^ 
her  hand.  '*  Do  not  think  of  me.  I  have  agreed 
to  it.     He  has  kept  his  word  and  I  must  mine,— 
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I  know.     Bat  let  me  be  happy  for  a  little  while 
— I  Bhall  never  be  happy  any  more !" 

**  Really  then,  Kate,  I  wish  Walter  Armistead 
had  never  been  bom.  I  had  rather  he  were 
bong  and  quartered  than  that  he  shonld  be  the 
caase  of  your  marrying  such  a  man  as  Sir 
Richard !  Oh,  don't  do  it,  Kate !  Yon  need 
not  except  you  like.  Walter  is  safe,  —  and 
it  will  only  serve  the  other  right,  and  be  taking 
him  in  his  own  toils,  if  you  refuse  now  to  fulfil 
80  iniquitous  a  compact." 

*^  Rose!"  exclaimed  Katharine,  with  astonish- 
ment, for  her  single-minded  honour  had  never 
for  a  moment  entertained  a  thought  of  falsehood  : 
"To  what  would  you  counsel  me?  Is  not  my 
word  solemnly  pledged?  Has  not  he  trusted 
me?  If  1  should  deceive  him  in  return,  I 
should  be  as — as  wicked  as  himself.  No,  Rose, 
no, — I  made  my  choice  deliberately,  and  I  must 
abide  by  it ! " 

Her  sister  was  about  to  reply  when  they 
were  startled  by  a  sound  of  horses  in  the  court 
below, — soon  succeeded  by  voices  in  the  hall, 
mingled  with  exclamations  of  surprise,  and  hur- 
ried steps  traversing  the  gallery.  Tremblingly 
alive  to  every  occurrence,  they  listened  eagerly, 
and  were  about  descending  to  inquire  the  cause  of 
the  disturbance,  when  the  door  burst  open,  and 
a  girl,  who,  presuming  on  her  office  as  being 
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their  own  waiting  •  woman,  conceiTed  henelf 
privileged  to  communicate  without  mach  cere- 
mony whatever  she  judged  interesting, — harried 
into  the  room,  exclafming, — 

*'  La!  my  ladies,  the  most  extraordinary  thing 
has  happened !  What  do  you  think  ?  Bat  yoo*d 
never  guess  it.  You  know — though  they  pretended 
to  make  a  secret  of  it,  yet  we  all  know  r&j 
well,  that  last  night  Hardy  and  Jenkins  escorted 
Master  Armistead  away — some  said  to  prison— 
some  said  to  be  disposed  of  even  more  qaietly 
than  that;  however,  that's  neither  here  nor  there, 
and  of  course  no  business  of  ours — ^for,  as  I  said 
last  night  to  Thomas  when  he  would  keep 
talking  of  it " 

''  For  Heaven's  sake,"  cried  Katharine,  in 
an  agony,  ''  come  to  the  point !  What  has 
occurred?" 

**  Why  that,  my  lady,  is  exactly  what  none  of 
us  can  £nd  out.  But  Hardy  and  Jenkins  are 
both  come  back  again — and  oh  !  such  figures  you 
never  saw!  Jenkins's  head  is  broken — thoagb 
that  don*t  matter  much;  but  poor  Hardy,  my 
lady — you  know  Hardy — a  very  fine,  handsome- 
looking  man,  is  not  he?  Well,  do  you  know, 
his  poor  arm  is  cut  through  right  to  the  bone! 
Is  not  it  shocking?  And  neither  of  them  will 
tell  how  it  happened  nor  what  is  the  matter. 
And  then  they  are  raving  for  Sir  Richard,  and 
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Sir  Richard  is  out^  and  nobody  knows  where  be 
189  and  men  are  sent  to  look  for  him,  —  and 
Hardy  and  Jenkins  are  both  swearing  at  every 
body,  and  telling  them  to  be  quiet,  and  that 
nothing  at  all  is  the  matter, — and  then  every 
body  makes  the  more  noise — and  there  is  such  a 
confusion  you  can't  think,  for  Master  Ferret  is 
not  to  be  found  neither.  Oh,  it's  quite  delight- 
fiill  There  has  not  been  such  a  bustle  in  the 
house  ever  since  I  have  been  here  !*' 

"But  is — is  Walter  —  is  Master  Armistead 
with  them?"  gasped  Katharine. 

*^  La !  no,  my  lady  ;  and  there  is  the  curiosity 
of  it.  We  think  there  must  have  been  a  rescue, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  But  Hardy  won't  say 
a  word.  However,  1*11  match  him  for  that.  But 
I  '11  go  now,  my  ladies,  and  I  '11  look  to  his  arm, 
poor  fellow ;  and  if  I  can  find  out  any  thing 
more,  I'll  come  and  tell  you  directly,  you  may 
depend  upon  it."  So  saying,  the  eager  Abigail 
ran  from  the  room. 

"  A  rescue !  The  men  returned  so  soon — and 
wounded — and  Walter  not  with  them  !  It  must 
have  been  —  yet  who  could  have  done  this,  or 
what  will  be  its  end?  All  must  be  discovered 
now.  He  cannot  have  reached  the  ship,  and  they 
will  hunt  him  down  like  a  wild  beast.  Oh,  what 
a  wretched  fate  pursues  us  every  where  !  It  is  in 
vain  to  strive  to  fly  from  it.     We  are  doomed, 

h2 
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Rose,  and  tlie  very  efforts  of  our  friends  only 
hurry  us  to  more  certain  deatmction.** 

^^  Kate — dear  Kate,  do  not  talk  so  despcxid- 
ingly !  Why  should  uot  all  be  well  ?  Sorely  an? 
friend  must  be,  at  least,  as  sincere  as  Sir  Richard 
Waring,  —  and  why  not  have  equal  means! 
Think,  too,  if  Walter  should  escape,  and  not  bj 
his  assistance!  That  would  end  his  power  al 
once.  Your  promise  would  be  cancelled.  He 
would  not  have  earned  it.'* 

*'Rose!  Rose!**  interrupted  Katharine,  hm^ 
riedly,  ''in  mercy,  do  not  suggest  such  thoughts 
— I  dare  not  entertain  them.  I  think  to  have 
them  once  grow  into  hopes,  and  then  be  dis> 
appointed,  would  kill  me  quite :  —  though  that 
would  be  indeed  a  gentle  mercy,'*  she  added. 
''  But  yet  it  must  be  as  they  say — it  must  hare 
been  a  rescue.  See  how  he  writes,  '  I  am  nov, 
indeed,  safe,  and  in  the  hands  of  friends.*  Wbj 
should  he  say  '  now  indeed,'  except  those  fneodf 
were  others  and  more  assured  than  those  wiUi 
whom  he  quitted  this  unhappy  house?  And 
look,  he  adds,  '  of  friends  who  will  convey  joa 
this.'  The  man  that  brought  it  was  fearful,  and 
would  not  stay  after  it  was  delivered.  He  could 
not  then  be  of  Sir  Richard's  party.  Oh,  surely  it 
is  plain.  His  flight  has  been  accomplished  by 
some  other  hand  —  my  promise  must  be  void— 
the  condition  of  it  has  not  been  fulfilled  bv  him 
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to  whom  it  was   made.  —  Surely  it  must   be 

80?" 

While  thus  indulging  the  very  hope  she  had 
deprecated,  she  looked  in  her  sister's  face  with 
an  imploring  eagerness  for  its  confirmation  that 
shewed  the  agony  of  that  suspense.  Again  and 
again  they  read  the  words  together,  and  pondered 
over  them  till  every  syllable  seemed  fraught  with 
meaning;  and  they  were  still  occupied  in  the 
task  when  the  voice  of  Sir  Richard  himself 
Boonded  in  the  hall  below. 

He  had  been  met  on  his  way  homeward  by 
the  men  despatched  in  search  of  him ;  and  though 
the  first  intelligence  of  his  servants'  return  had 
shot  through  him  with  the  pain  and  the  sharpness 
of  an  arrow,  filling  his  breast  with  rage  and  ap- 
prehension, still  he  so  far  succeeded  in  mastering 
the  outward  expression  of  the  tempest  that  was 
raging  within  him,  that  when  he  entered  the 
house,  his  face  wore  only  its  psual  cold,  haughty 
sternness. 

^'Send  those  men  to  me,"  he  said,  passing 
into  his  own  private  room. 

**Well !"  he  cried,  as  they  entered,  trembling 
like  culprits.  "  Well !  you  have  made  rare  work 
of  this ! " 

*'  Sir  Richard,  it  was  no  faultof  ours,"  answered 
Hardy,  with  desperate  boldness.  "  We  were  un- 
expectedly set  upon  by  at  least  twenty  men " 
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"Stopt  That  is  a  lie.  He  has  not  tweDtj 
friends  in  all  the  world.  Fellow,  speak  the  strict 
truth.     It  is  your  only  chance  for  foi^iveness." 

"  Weil,  then,  there  were  three  of  them,  at  any 
rate,"  said  Hardy,  sullenly.  "  And  that  we  did 
not  yield  easily,  I  think  oor  condition  may  shew. 
My  anu  is  cut  to  the  bone." 

"  And  you  have  let  yourselves  be  seen  in  this 
condition  V 

"  We  could  not  help  it.  Some  of  the  women 
saw  us ;  and  ihey  raised  such  an  outcrr,  it 
brought  down  all  the  house  upon  us  in  less  than 
no  time." 

"  What,  all  ?— Did  my  wards  know  it  ?  Speak 
the  truth." 

"Tiieir  woman  did,  your  worship.  And  I 
can't  honestly  say  I  think  Maud  would  keep  any 
thing  long  a  secret  from  tliera." 

Sir  Richai-d  started  from  his  chair,  and  ad- 
vanced a  step  or  two.  Then  suddenly  checking 
himself,  he  resumed  his  seat,  and  continued,  with 
forced  composure, — 

"  Tell  it  me  all  from  the  beginning.  Tfat 
truth — Itave  a  care — nothing  but  the  tmth.  Yei 
tell  me  every  thing." 

As  Hardy  circumstantially  related  all  the 
events  of  tbe  past  night.  Sir  Richard  eat  wilk 
compressed  lips,  giving  a  fixed  attention  to  ewry 
word,  and   only   occasionally  stopping  the  nnr- 
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rator  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  points  with 
one  another,  and  drawing  inferences  from  them. 

"  So,  then,  though  you  persist  you  travelled 
for  several  hours  last  night,  still,  at  this  morn- 
ing's daybreak,  you  found  yourselves  only  some 
ten  or  dozen  miles  from  home  ?  " 

"  Exactly  so,  your  worship.  We  could  have 
been  only  led  round  and  round  in  a  circle — or 
even  brought  back  some  of  the  road  we  had 
already  gone." 

'^That  is  decisive,"  said  Sir  Richard,  after  a 
moment's  thought.  ''Men  bent  upon  a  distant 
flight  would  never  have  wasted  such  precious 
hours.  They  must  have  returned  here,  in  the 
hope  that,  by  lying  close,  they  would  be  over- 
leapt.  They  are  in  this  neighbourhood  still. 
There  is  not  a  doubt  of  it : — and  I  will  have  them 
before  the  day  is  twelve  hours  older.  Of  course 
yoQ  would  be  able  to  recognise  the  men  who  have 
committed  this  sacrilegious  outrage,  robbing  the 
Holy  Church  of  her  lawful  prisoner?'* 

•*  Indeed,  Sir  Richard,  I  am  sorry  to  say  we 
should  not.  For  they  never  let  us  hear  their 
voices;  and  as  for  seeing  their  faces,  there  was 
not  light  enough  to  make  that  possible." 

"  But  I  tell  you  you  would  know  them,"  Sir 
Richard  repeated  with  marked  emphasis. 

''  Oh,  if  your  worship  wishes  it,  that  is  quite 
another  thing  of  course.    And  I'll  undertake  to 
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awear  to  them  in  any  court  in  England,  if  fit 
will  only  point  them  out." 

"Then,  Jenkins,  hurry  off  directly  to  tb 
rocks.  Search  for  Holford — describe  to  liim  tb 
person  of  young  Armistesd,  for  he  hus  n&i 
seen  him,  and  bid  him  beat  up  all  the  counti 
round.  Especially,  let  him  keep  watch  on  Hoj 
well's  house,  and  Jog  that  woman  Edith.  !fl| 
sees  any  that  he  thinks  suspicious,  let  him  ai 
them  without  a  moment's  hesitation;  I'll  bei 
him  harmless  through  it.  And  hark  ve, 
quicken  his  zeal,  tell  him  I  have  got  fifty  pound 
for  him  who  lodges  Armistead  safe  in  my  haod 
again.  Why  do  you  pause?  Why  are  you 
gone?" 

The  man  laid  his  hand  upon  his  batterg 
head,  and  looked  an  entreaty  to  hare  some  oUm 
despatched  on  this  nifw  errand. 

"  What  1  fellow  1  would  you  lell  me 
your  paltry  bruises,  when  my  business  wait 
There! — get  yourself  a  plaster,  and  away  wi 
you.  But  wait  for  nothing  till  my  orders  a 
executed," 

The  man  picked  up  the  piece  of  gold  flung 
htm,  and,  wirhout  another  word,  hastenetl  froi 
the  room. 

"  And  now,  sir  ;  you,"  continued  Sir  Richard 
addressing  the  other. 

"  Your  worship "  sntd  Hardy,  with  hcsiti 
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tioD,  ^^  there  is  something  I  think  I  ooght  to  tell 
you." 

'*  What !  are  you  going  to  impeach  your  fel- 
low, now  he  is  gone  ?  *' 

"No,  Sir  Richard,"  cried  Hardy,  earnestly. 
'•  All  we  have  told  you  is  as  true  if  we  had  sworn 
it.  Well,  truer,  then,"  he  added,  perceiving  the 
sneer  that  curled  his  master's  lip.  **  But  you 
have  not  heard  yet  who  it  was  released  us  when 
we  had  been  left  bound,  as  I  told  you." 

**  Psha!  what  care  I  who  released  you  ?  If  he 
had  brained  you,  he  would  have  served  you  more 
according  to  your  deserts." 

"  But  yet,  Sir  Richard,  it  may  be  im- 
portant." 

**Well,  well,  who  was  it  then?"  cried  the 
knight,  impatiently. 

**  It  was  a  servant  of  the  Friar  Francis,  who 
had  been  sent  to  meet  the  prisoner  upon  the 
road." 

Sir  Richard's  very  lips  grew  white.  Bold  as 
he  was,  the  intractable  friar  had  become  to  him 
an  object  of  unconquerable  dread.  He  recognised 
in  him  a  spirit  as  daring  and  as  merciless  as 
his  own,  but  backed  by  greater  power;  for  the 
churchman  was  no  longer  a  simple  individual, 
but  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  mighty  com- 
munity to  which  he  belonged,  and  before  which 
monarchs  bowed  and  trembled.     To  incur  his 
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malice  was  to  draw  down  the  wrath,  not  of 
man,  but  of  all  that  irresponsible  body  which  made 
common  cause  together,  and  which  none  could 
resist  and  live. 

His  doubts,  his  warnings,  his  parting  threats, 
in  case  his  victim  should  be  lost  by  his  concur- 
rence in  Sir  Richard's  schemes,  seemed  again  to 
ring  in  the  ears  of  the  luckless  knight ;  while 
now  the  very  event  suspected  had  indeed  oc- 
curred,  and  the  first  person  to  whom  it  wis 
known  was  the  messenger  of  him  from  whom  it 
should  have  been  longest  concealed. 

For  some  time  he  sat  motionless  and  woni- 
less.     His    brain    seemed    paralysed  —  he  could 
I  think  of  nothing  —  not  an  expedient  presented 

\  itself  to  his  once   fertile  &ncy.     He  struck  his 

!  forehead  with  such  violence  as  to  cause  a  seose 

j 

of  pain,  and  paced  the  room   with  hurried  bat 
unequal  steps,  utterly  incapable  of  forming  any 
■  settled  plan. 

But  by  degrees  his  self-possession  returned, 
and  he  found  strength  to  ask, — 

"Did  you  let  him  leave  you  so?  Did  yoa 
allow  him  to  return  to  his  employer  with  such  a 
tale  as  this?" 

"  We  could  not  help  it.  We  endeavoured  to 
persuade  him  to  accompany  us  back,  but  he 
refused.  He  said  there  was  nothing  now  left  for 
him  to  do  but  to  report  the  occurrence  to  the 
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friar,  from  whom  he  did  not  doubt  you  would 
soon  hear." 

"Fools! — idiots!"  cried  Sir  Richard,  in  a 
frenzy  of  passion.  "  You  should  have  dragged 
him  with  you  by  main  force,  —  you  should  have 
done  any  thing  rather  than  let  him  go !  Stop ! 
take  the  best  horse  in  the  stable — exchange  him 
for  another  when  he  tires — that  for  another,  if 
you  will.  Here's  gold  to  pay  for  every  thing — 
btit  ride  for  life !  Send  half-a-dozen  more — mount 
them  all  well  —  let  them  take  different  roads  — 
one  by  whatever  path  that  man,  by  possibility, 
can  return  along.  When  you  have  found  him, 
8ay  that  the  prisoner  is  retaken  —  not  that  we 
hope  to  take  him,  but  that  he  is  taken  already. 
Say  he  is  waiting  here  for  him  to  fetch  him,  since 
snch  is  the  friar's  wish.  That  will  bring  him 
back — time  will  be  gained  and  something  may  be 
done.  Mind — say  that  he  is  here — in  custody 
already." 

"Sir  Richard,  I  cannot  ride — I  am  sinking 
now  with  pain  and  loss  of  blood.     My  arm " 

"  Curse  on  your  arm !  Drink  yourself  strong 
again!  Go  to  the  butler — bid  him  give  you 
wine!  Drink  on  the  road  —  drink  yourself  mad 
if  you  will, — but  keep  up  strength  enough  to 
do  my  bidding;  —  for,  by  my  soul,  if  you  fail, 
ril  have  you  hanged !  Out,  dog  I " 
.  Chasing  the  servant  from  the  room,  he  flung 
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himself  upon  a  seat — gasping  firom  the  unaccos^ 
tomed  agitation.  The  heat  seemed  stifling,  ind 
he  rose  again  and  flung  the  window  open.  The 
cold  air  fell  like  a  balm  upon  his  fevered  toos, 
and  he  grew  graduallj  calmer.  He  saw  the 
servants  depart;  and,  feeling  now  that  all  thit 
could  be  done  was  put  in  train,  his  mind  dovlj 
reverted  to  other  anxieties  only  less  eInbi^ 
rassing. 

Katharine — had  she  learned  Walter's  eseipe! 
How  would  it  influence  her?  It  might  hive 
been  thought  that,  among  cares  so  &r  more 
pressing,  this  would  have  now  had  little  interest 
But  it  was  not  so.  A  presentiment  of  geoenl 
discomfiture  was  strong  upon  him, — a  suspidoD 
that  fortune,  so  long  his  slave,  was  turning  traitor 
to  him, — and  that  there  awaited  him  a  rapid  and 
ruinous  descent  down  that  steep  hill  he  hsd 
80  perseveringly  and  so  successfully  climbed. 
Such  thoughts  might  be  the  mere  oflspring  of 
a  worn  and  jaded  mind ;  but,  be  they  what  ther 
would,  all  they  produced  in  him  was  a  fierce 
and  stubborn  determination^  to  battle  to  the  last ; 
and,  if  he  must  fall,  at  least  to  fall  a  hero. 

All  was  uncertain  yet.  Though  in  the  very 
lap  of  plenty,  a  moment  had  the  power  to  reduce 
him  to  a  beggar.  Even  his  kinsman's  lands, 
although  he  had  the  friar's  promise  for  their 
bestowal,  were  not  yet  his.     The  necessary  papers 
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bad  not  arrived;  and  the  hand  that  gave  them 
bad  the  power  to  withhold  them  still.  While, 
of  Katharine's  wealth,  Sir  Edward's  arrival,  still 
left  a  subject  of  doubt  and  dread,  might  yet  de- 
prive him,  if  he  did  not  first  secure  it  to  himself 
by  an  indissoluble  union. 

This  marriage,  therefore,  now  assumed  an 
*  importance  beyond  all  that  it  had  ever  borne 
before.  It  was  his  latest  stay  ;  and,  rather  than 
forego  it,  he  swore,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul, 
that  he  would  drag  her  to  the  altar  and  force  her 
to  consent,  though  men  and  angeb  stood  by 
and  cursed  the  unholy  contract. 

A  moment's  reflection,  however,  was  sufficient 
to  convince  him  that  violence  was  the  last  course 
to  be  adopted ;  and  that,  if  impediments  indeed 
axose,  artifice  was  the  proper  weapon  by.  which 
they  should  be  encountered, — although  his  jaded 
mind  shrank  with  disgust  from  the  contem- 
plation of  further  exertions,  even  in  its  own 
congenial  pursuits. 

But  the  urgency  of  the  surrounding  perils 
allowed  no  time  for  pause  or  rest.  He  was 
Uke  one  steering  a  boat  through  some  eddying 
rapid.  To  stop  was  impossible, — the  course 
must  be  run,  floating  or  wrecked ;  and,  wearied 
and  exhausted  as  the  voyager  might  be,  every 
nerve  must  still  be  strained ;  and  on  the  steady 
eye  and  the  prompt  hand  depended  every  chance 
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of  safety,  or  of  reaching  the  quiet  haven  that  lay 
alluringly  beyond.  Fortified  by  such  reflectkms 
he  at  once  proceeded  to  Katharine's  room. 

As  he  entered,  her  eyes  were  fixed  od  a 
small  piece  of  paper  that  she  held,  and  which,  at 
the  sight  of  him,  she  hurriedly  endeavoured  to 
thrust  into  her  bosom.  But  he  seized  her  hand, 
and,  in  spite  of  her  resistance,  forced  the  paper 
from  it,  as  he  said, — 

*'  Katharine,  you  can  have  no  secrets  ffom 
me. 

.  "  Indeed,  then,  Sir  Richard,  I  think  die 
may  :  and  your  behaviour  shews  little  breeding," 
said  Rose,  indignantly;  as,  with  desperate 
courage,  she  made  a  snatch  at  the  object  of 
dispute. 

*' Silence,  malapert!  Stand  yonder!"  said 
her  guardian,  sternly,  as  he  unfolded  the  cnim- 
pled  scrawl.  A  strange  smile  passed  over  his 
features  as  he  read.  "  So  then,"  he  thought, 
*'  they  know  thus  much,  but  nothing  further.  I 
could  have  scarce  desired  it  better:**  and  his 
heart  swelled  exultingly  as  he  rapidly  sketched 
his  course  of  action,  and  felt  that  his  fears  had 
been  vain,  and  that  his  early  ingenuity  remained 
still  unimpaired. 

**  This,  then,  is  all  the  mystery!"  he  said, 
carelessly  returning  the  paper.  **  Why,  ally 
girl,  is  it  not  exactly  what  I  promised  you  ?    It 
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18  the  very  thing  I  came  to  tell  yoa; — since, 
for  reasons  you  may  well  guess^  I  had  forbidden 
him  to  communicate  with  you  himself.  I  wonder 
he  dared  to  disobey  me." 

This  was  said  merely  at  a  venture,  but  it 
was  a  most  happy  stroke ;  for  it  accounted  for 
what  nothing  else  could  have  explained  —  the 
fearful  haste  of  Walter's  messenger ;  and  Katha- 
rine's heart  sank  with  a  deadly  chill  as  she  saw 
what  had  appeared  such  substantial  hopes  al- 
ready vanishing  into  air.  Still  she  found  courage 
to  say,  — 

*^  But,  Sir  Richard,  though  he  has  escaped, 
I  have  learned  that  he  did  so  unindebted  to  your 
assistance.  He  was  forcibly  released  from  the 
hands  of  those  you  sent  with  him." 

'*  He  was  so,"  replied  Sir  Richard,  very 
calmly.     "  But  by  whom  ?" 

**  That  I  cannot  say  :  but " 

"  But  I  will  tell  you,"  he  interrupted,  con- 
fidentially. *'  In  playing  with  these  churchmen 
the  game  is  dangerous,  and  cannot  be  conducted 
with  too  much  caution.  On  reconsideration  I 
found  my  former  plan  too  hazardous  for  execution. 
My  servants,  if  not  myself,  would  have  appeared 
as  actors  in  it.  I,  therefore,  gave  that  up ; 
and  let  them  start  with  the  belief  that  they 
were,  indeed,  conveying  him  to  Exeter :  whil^ 
I   procured  others,  whom   the  darkness  of  the 
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night  would  screen  from  being  recognised,  to 
meet  them  on  their  way  and  effect  a  seeming 
rescue.  This  exonerated  all  from  blame.  I  \iofk 
precautions  to  prevent  too  much  resistance ;  holt^ 
notwithstanding,  the  fools  got  angry,  and  ex- 
changed blows  with  such  good  will  that  bodi  mj 
men  are  wounded.  I  am  not  sorry,  since  it  giies 
the  thing  a  better  colour, — and  I  can  easily  stJidj 
them  for  their  bruises." 

Poor  Katharine  listened  with  amazement  to 
the  ready  and  probable  account  which  gare  n 
changed  an  appearance  to  the  whole  transaction. 

"  And  now  my  recompense,"  Sir  Richard 
continued ;  ^'  for  1  have  fairly  earned  it,  and 
may  claim  it  boldly." 

"I  —  1  do  not  know,"  she  answered,  trem- 
bling with  terror,  and  searching  for  some  excuse 
that  might  at  least  delay  the  dreaded  moment, 
if  it  could  not  avert  it  altogether.  "This  is 
so  full  of  complicated  artifice,  I  —  I  fear  to  truft 
it.  You — who  can  so  readily  impose  on  others— 
what  security  can  I  possess  that  you  are  not 
equally  deceiving  me?" 

'^Ha!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sudden  frown. 
''Ungrateful  girl!  would  you  retract  now  thit 
your  end  is  served?  Is  this  your  boasted  vir- 
tue ? — this  the  honour  I  was  expected  to  confide 
in  so  implicitly?  But  you  little  know  me  if 
you  think  I  trusted  you  untethered!     You  ask 
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for  proof  of  what  I  tell  you.  You  shall  have  it, — 
to  your  own  sorrow.  Your  minion  is  indeed  upon 
the  road  to  safety — but  not  arrived  there  yet; 
and  you  shall  find  the  hand  that  set  him  free 
has  still  the  power  to  drag  him  back  again  ! " 

As  he  spoke  he  approached  the  door,  as 
though  with  the  intention  of  carrying  his  threat 
into  immediate  execution.  But  the  terrified 
Katharine,  flinging  herself  at  his  feet,  clasped  his 
knees,  while  she  shrieked, — 

**Stay!  stay!  I  did  not  retract! — I  will 
yield !     Do  what  you  will !" 

He  seemed  to  hesitate,  as  he  inquired, — 
'•  Then  you  consent  to  be  my  wife  ?  —  To- 
morrow ?  ** 

"  Yes  —  yes ! "  she  answered,  frantically. 
"  To-day,  if  you  will, — this  hour — this  minute !  — 
It  does  not  matter  when." 

*'  That  is  too  hasty,"  he  said,  with  a  smile. 
'*  We  must,  at  least,  wait  for  the  priest.  I  will 
send  to  Bossiney  for  him  immediately.  My 
tenants  shall  all  be  summoned  too;  for,  though 
a  hurried,  ours  shall  be  no  hedge-side  marriage, 
Kate.  The  bells  shall  ring  a  merry  peal,  too,  for 
us!  Forgive  me  that  I  leave  you  now,  but  I 
have  much  to  do  ; — and,  first,  the  priest  to  find, 
Kate, — first  of  all  the  priest !" 

The  laugh  with  which  he  left  the  room  jarred 
like  a  demon's  on  her  ear,  as  the  wretched  girl 
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sank  on  a  seat,  in  a  dead  and  wordless  iorpox 
of  despidr,  —  from  which  not  all  her  ssta's 
tender  and  compassionating  affection  had  power 
to  rouse  her  for  a  single  instant. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  laugh  of  irrepressible 
triumph.  Amidst  all  his  difficulties  he  saw  him- 
self still  a  conqueror;  and  he  felt  as  thongii 
the  victory  he  had  just  achieved,  in  spite  of 
obstacles  which  might  well  have  seemed  insir- 
mountable,  could  only  be  the  forerunner  <^i 
new  career  of  success,  that  should  carry  him 
unharmed  through  all  the  dangers  which  yet 
hung  gloomily  about  his  path. 

A  bright  idea,  too,  had  suggested  itself  to 
his  now  aroused  imagination,  which  he  was  im- 
patient to  carry  into  execution.  If  the  obsciiritT 
of  Walter's  retreat  should  set  at  defiance  all 
his  means  of  search,  still,  was  it  not  more  than 
likely  that  the  knowledge  of  this  purposed  mar- 
riage of  his  adored  Katharine  with  the  object 
of  her  avowed  abhorrence  would  draw  him  from 
his  concealment,  wherever  it  might  be?  He 
felt  assured  it  would  do  so ;  and  it  was  in  this 
conviction  that  he  resolved  to  give  the  fullest 
publicity  to  the  approaching  event, — and  even 
to  delay  his  nuptials  till  the  following  day  to 
give  the  rumour  time  to  circulate  more  widely. 

He,  therefore,  desired  the  messenger  whom 
he  despatched  to  the  town,  to  make  the  circuit 
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of  the  Tillage  in  his  way,  and  to  invite  the  whole 
of  the  tenantry  to  be  present  the  next  morning, 
for  the  porpose  of  doing  honour  to  the  happy 
occasion  of  their  Iandlord*s  wedding  with  his 
dder  ward ;  and  of  that  of  his  son,  at  the  same 
time,  with  his  younger. 

This  being  arranged,  his  thoughts  turned 
naturally  to  that  document  which  was  to  entitle 
them  to  their  deceased  grandfather's  wealth, — 
tbe  certificate  of  the  marriage  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overton's  daughter  with  Sir  Edward  Waring. 

He  had  not  seen  it  now  for  many  years, 
during  which  it  had  quietly  slumbered,  with  other 
secret  papers,  in  an  escritoire,  locked  in  a  private 
doset, — of  which,  however,  the  key  was  never 
parted  with  from  his  possession. 

On  endeavouring  to  open  this  he  found  an 
unaccustomed  difficulty,  and  the  suspicion  flashed 
upon  him  that  the  lock  had  been  tampered  with. 
His  heart  leaped  with  terror  at  the  thought,  and, 
with  a  furious  strength,  he  wrenched  open  the 
fitftening.  But  all  appeared  quiet  and  undis- 
torbed.  With  a  trembling  hand  he  lifted  the 
packet  that  should  contain  the  paper.  He 
searched  it  through — and  found  the  paper  there. 
With  a  long-drawn  breath  of  relieved  suspense, 
he  cursed  his  nervous  folly  and  palpably  increas- 
ing weakness ;  but  he  resolved  to  guard  the 
precious  document  from  any  future  peril,  and 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

t 

"  Wbere  are  mj  children,  Gloster  V—Xin^  Biehard  III, 

Sib  Richard  then  returned  to  his  own  room  ; 
on  entering  which  he  was  surprised  to  find  it 
already  occupied  by  a  visitor,  whose  cloak  was  so 
doeely  wrapped  round  his  person  as  to  make  both 
his  figure  and  features  undiscernible.  He  had 
jast  arrived,  and  asking  for  Sir  Richard  Waring 
on  private  business,  the  servant,  in  the  absence  of 
Master  Ferret,  the  usual  referee  on  such  occa- 
sions, had  at  once  shewn  him  to  the  knight's 
room,  and  gone  to  search  for  his  master. 

The  stranger,  who  had  seated  himself  near  to, 
and  rather  behind  the  door,  suddenly  closed  it  as 
the  other  entered ;  and,  placing  himself  between 
it  and  him,  threw  back  his  cloak,  saying,  at  the 
same  time, — 

"  If  you  value  your  life,  Sir  Richard  Waring, 
do  not  attempt  to  speak  above  your  breath,  nor 
call  your  servants,  nor  give  any  alarm,  —  for 
I  am  resolved  not  to  be  interrupted  in  this 
interview ! " 
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A  naked  sword  which  glittered  in  his  hand 
gave  a  fuller  explanation  of  his  threat,— if  any 
had  be  needed ;  and  Sir  Richard,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause  to  calculate  the  chances,  which, 
however,  he  found  too  much  against  him,  re- 
solved upon  submission  for  the  present.  Bat 
it  was  with  a  strong  effort  to  keep  a  firm  vdce, 
that  he  answered, — 

''  This  is  a  strange  greeting.  Sir  Edward 
Waring,  to  your  kinsman,  after  so  many  years 
of  absence." 

''  The  business  I  have  come  upon  is  strange; 
and  we  must  continue  strangers  till  many  ex- 
planations have  been  given.*' 

**  With  all  my  heart,  sir,"  answered  Sir 
Richard,  with  haughty  coldness.  "  Perhaps, 
however,  you  will  allow  me  to  sit  in  your  pre- 
sence, as  your  inquiries   are    to   be    lengthened 


ones." 


**  Not  there,  Sir  Richard: — by  my  side,  if 
you  please,"  replied  the  other,  laying  his  sword 
upon  the  table  by  him,  and  keeping  a  vratchfbl 
eye  upon  his  kinsman,  whom  he  did  not  sofier 
to  remove  beyond  the  immediate  reach  of  his 
arm:  —  "here,  by  my  side!" 

"  Unquestionably — if  you  wish  it.  In  my 
poor  house  you  have,  of  course,  the  right  to 
conmiand  every  thing  —  its  master  among  the 
rest.     Now,  sir,  I  am  ready  to  be  catechised." 
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"Your  sneers,  Sir  Richard,  will  not  alter  my 
purpose.  I  must  and  will  be  satisfied  of  many 
things.  If  you  can  justify  yourself  I  shall  be 
most  glad ;  and  I  will  afterward  make  you  what- 
ever reparation  you  may  demand  for  this  dis- 
courtesy." 

"  You  are  most  generous." 

"First — of  my  children's  safety.  Are  they 
well?" 

"  Perfectly  well." 

"And  here?" 

"  And  here." 

"Then  I  must  see  them — instantly." 

"  Better  not  yet.  It  will  be  better  to  wait 
a  Kttle." 

"  And  why  so?" 

"Because — if  for  no  other  reason — I  must 
call  them  :  and  I  might  be  tempted  to  call  my 
servants  instead ;  and  end  this  conference  more 
abruptly  than  you  would  desire." 

Sir  Edward  bit  his  lip,  and  looked  embar- 
rassed. He  began  already  to  suspect  that  his 
crafty  relative  might  prove  more  than  a  match 
for  him. 

"  I  left  with  you,"  said  Sir  Edward,  willing 
to  take  refuge  in  a  recurrence  to  his  more 
immediate  grounds  of  complaint, — "  I  left  with 
you,  at  my  departure,  a  considerable  sum  in 
money,  and  a  far  larger  amount  in  jewels^  to 
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provide  for  my  children's  maintenance  while  I 
was  absent,  and  to  be  their  portion  if  I  died." 

**  Yon  did  so ;  and  I  have  maintained  then 
for  the  eighteen  years  that  you  deserted  then; 
and  given  them  a  training  befitting  noble  mtid- 
ens  of  their  station." 

*'  Are  you  prepared  to  render  me  an  aocount 
of  that  large  sum  intrusted  to  yon  V 

*^  Unquestionably  !  To  ask  me  should  implf 
a  doubt ! " 

"And  when?" 

"  This  instant.  My  papers  are  in  my  closet, 
a  few  rooms  off; — but  I  must  have  your  pe^ 
mission  before  I  can  go  to  seek  them.'* 

Notwithstanding  the  sneer  with  which  these 
words  were  spoken,  there  was  a  mischieTous 
sparkle  in  Sir  Richard*s  eye  that  aroused  hb 
kinsman's  suspicions;  and  hastily  checking  his 
movement  to  rise,  he  stopped  him,  saying, — 

**  No— not  yet.  Another  time  will  do  for  that 
There  remain  many  things  far  more  important 
which  must  be  first  explained.  You  visited  Sir 
Thomas  Overton?" 

*'  And  made  your  peace  with  him  before  his 
death? — I  did.  Nay,  I  confess  to  worse  than 
that;  for  I  secured,  too,  his  wealth  to  be  yocr 
children's.** 

*' You  did  so  —  but  how?      On   a  conditioD 
which  you  could  have  fulfilled  at  any  moment. 
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but  forbore  to  do.  You  suffered  both  my  children 
and  their  mother — villain  that  you  are!  —  you 
suffered  them  to  lie  under  a  vile  reproach, 
that  you,  appointed  as  their  guardian,  might 
vevel  undisturbed  in  their  possessions." 

"  You  go  too  fast  for  me,"  answered  Sir 
Richard,  perfectly  unmoved  by  the  flushed  cheek 
and  passionate  gesture  of  his  accuser.  ''  If  you 
give  my  actions  and  my  motives  in  the  same 
breath,  I  ,shall  scarce  be  able  to  keep  pace  with 
you.  However,  it  is  true  I  did  as  you  declare ; 
and,  more  than  that,  I  from  that  moment  put  a 
restraint  upon  their  liberty,  forbidding  them  to 
the  access  of  strangers." 

"-Dare  you  acknowledge  this?"  exclaimed 
Sir  Edward,  indignantly. 

^'  Oh,  yes !  and  claim  your  gratitude,  too, 
for  my  care,"  calmly  replied  the  other.  "  I 
preferred  the  short-lived  error  of  an  indifferent 
world — an  error,  too,  which  could  be  cleared 
lor  ever  at  any  moment  we  should  choose  —  I 
preferred  this  to  an  eternal  stain  of  dishonour 
upon  our  house  —  a  stain  no  years  could  wash 
away — which  should  blot  out  all  the  fair  beauties 
of  your  child,  and  leave  your  posterity  a  mark 
for  the  finger  of  scorn  to  point  at  through  suc- 
ceeding generations." 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 
cried  Sir  Edward,  with  amazement. 
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**  A  disgracefiil  marriage,  on  wbich  your  elder 
daughter's  heart  was  fixed — a  marriage  with  a 
pauper,  a  menial,  a  farm-servant,  the  hmd  of 
one  of  my  own  tenants!  —  a  designing  knaTe, 
who  caught  her  green  fancy,  and  then  hung  k 
closely  on  her  it  needed  all  my  power  to  keep 
him  off.  That  power,  as  her  guardian,  whik 
she  was  dependent  on  my  will  for  all  thii^I 
possessed ;  but  had  she  known  that  noble  for- 
tune once  securely  hers,  not  all  my  inflaeooe 
could  have  held  her  from  this  fellow  for  an  boar, 
so  mad  was  her  devotion  to  him." 

"  ril  not  believe  it!     No  child  of  mine  coold 
be  so  lost  to  shame — so  reckless  of  dishonoar!" 

*'  Oh,  do  not  fear  but  I  will  give  you  proof 
enough!  He  followed  us  even  here,  where 
every  day  gave  some  fresh  blackness  to  bis 
character ;  till  his  last  act,  the  attempted  mur- 
der of  a  priest,  in  which  he  failed,  forced  bim 
to  fly  for  life,  and  gave  me  hope  that  we  were 
rid  of  him  for  ever.  Yet  even  so  latelv  as  an 
hour  ago,  I  found  your  daughter  with  a  letter 
from  him  in  her  hand,  telling  her  of  his  safety, 
and  referring  her  to  friends  through  whom  they 
might  still  correspond. 

"  This  is  too  much ! "  cried  the  unhappy  fether, 
with  a  short,  hysteric  laugh.  **  To  believe  this 
would  be  but  to  believe  my  child  a  common  trull 
for  outlaws  and  assassins!     It  is  a  lie  !'* 
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•*My  worthy  friend,'*  interrupted  Sir  Richard, 
^earfal  that  he  had  gone  somewhat  too  far,  ''  I 
did  not  say  that  Katharine's  feeling  toward  this 
fellow  remained  unchanged.  No;  her  eyes  are 
opened  now,  and  she  renounces  him.  I  only 
spoke  of  his  pursuit  of  her: — so  let  it  pass.  I 
wpuld  not  wish  that  you  should  even  know  his 
name.  It  is  a  bygone  thing  now,  and  I  but 
mentioned  it  to  justify  my  own  proceeding.'' 

"But  I  toill  know  him!"  cried  Sir  Edward, 
passionately.  *^The  villain  who  has  dared  thus 
practise  on  my  child,  at  least  shall  feel  the  chas- 
tisement of  her  father*s  arm !" 

**  No — no — forgive  me — it  is  better  far  you 
sliould  not  know  him.  It  would  but  grieve  you 
more  to  find  an  ingrate  added  to  the  rest : — 
to  find  that  he  who  had  laboured  so  hard  to 
injure  you  was  one  whom  you  had  cherished 
in    your    bosom  —  one    who    owed    you    every 

thing " 

"  His  name ! — his  name! "  shouted  Sir  Edward, 
laying  his  hand,  that  trembled  with  agitation, 
upon  the  sword  before  him. 

'^Nay,  do  not  ask  me.  If  I  should  tell  you 
that  this  purposed  destroyer  of  your  peace  and 
honour  was — Walter  Armistead, — you  would  but 
disbelieve  me!" 

''Walter  Armistead!"  almost  shrieked  Sir 
Edward ;  while,  at  the  name,  it  seemed  as  though 

i2 
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the  candid,  open  brow  of  his  young  friend  pre- 
sented itself  visibly   before   him,   with  its  bold 
and  noble  front  repelling  every  suspicicm  of  dis- 
loyalty.   '^  Walter  Armistead  a  menial — a  trutor 
— an  assassin !     No !  I  would  not  believe  it  oo  tbe 
testimony  of  fifty  Richard  Warings !     Yoor  cnft 
has  overshot  itself!     I  see  it  all.     I  know  yoor 
own  pretensions  to  my  daughter's  hand — ootoo 
your    grey   hairs,   fitter    for    her    grand&tber! 
That  Walter  may  be   poor  I  well  believe  — he 
has  known  no  other  lot  since  his  father  s  deatk 
That  he  has  sought  my  children,   I  rejoice  to 
learn  —  it  shews  that  no  separation  could  weaken 
his  interest  in  any  thing  that  was  dear  to  me. 
That  he  has  loved  them,  makes   me   proud— I 
would  desire  no  better  testimony  of  their  worth 
than  to  know  it  had  attached   a    soul  like  bk 
But  this  is  all.     The  rest  is  the  invention  of  a 
disappointed  rival — an  impotent  attempt  to  stain 
an   honour  before  which   his    own    vices  stand 
rebuked.       No,  sir,    I    will    gage    my  life  that 
Walter  Armistead  has  never  breathed  a  word  or 
done  an  act  that  he  would  blush  to  have  repeated 
to  my  ear  !    Learn,  too,  to  your  confusion,  that  it 
was  he  himself — this  scheming  practiser  against 
my  honour  in  my  absence,  as  you  would  paint 
him  to  me, — who  now  summoned  me  to  England, 
to   be    the   natural    protector   of    my    children: 
and  his  messenger  already  has  possessed  me  of 
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the  story  you  have  told  touching  his  love  for 
Katharine." 

Sir  Edward  spoke  with  warmth,  but  there 
was  a  flash  of  triumphant  pride  in  his  stem 
eye,  that  looked  to  see  the  convicted  slan- 
derer shrink  abashed  at  his  defeat.  But  Sir 
Richard's  marble  brow,  except  that  for  a  mo- 
ment a  darker  shade  of  thought  hung  on  it, 
remained  unchanged. 

"  Then  are  you  come,"  he  asked,  "  to  bestow 
your  daughters  hand  upon  a  beggared  fugitive 
from  justice  ?  " 

^*  I  am  come  to  bestow  it  on  one,  the  equal  of 
yourself  in  birth — a  million  times  your  superior 
in  honesty  and  virtue.  For  wealth, — however  I 
0iay  once  have  felt,  I  have  now  lived  long 
enough,  and  myself  known  enough  of  disappoint- 
ment, to  set  but  little  store  by  that.  We  shall 
find  a  competency  for  us  all.  In  an  idle  pursuit 
of  riches,  I  have  already  too  much  neglected  my 
children's  happiness.  I  will  be  wiser  for  the 
time  to  come.  I  owe  them  something ;  and  my 
return  shall  be  kept  jubilee,  not  made  the  signal 
for  fresh  sorrows.  Where  their  hearts  have  been 
bestowed,  my  free  consent  shall  let  their  hands 
be  given  too." 

A  strange  smile  passed  over  Sir  Richard's 
thin  features,  as  he  replied, — 

"  How  happy  your  words  make  me !     Your 
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consent  alone  was  wanting  to  seal  my  bliss! 
Yes,  my  valued  cousin — soon  to  be  ebumed  bj 
a  nearer  title — it  is  here  that  yon  most  find  yoar 
future  son.  Despite  oar  inequality  of  yesrs— 
of  which,  indeed,  I  would  willingly  give  up  some, 
for  other  reasons  than  to  pleasure  her — Kathi- 
rine,  believe  me,  will  accept  no  other  hosbtod 
than  myself." 

'<  What  foolery  is  this  ?  Or  in  what  sure 
have  you  entangled  her  ?  Wed  you  !  Sooner,  a 
thousand  times,  would  I  behold  her  in  her  graTe!" 

*'  Oh,  do  not  be  so  cruel !  Think  of  the 
sufferings  of  two  so  fondly  devoted  hearts!' 
Sir  Richard  cried,  in  a  sarcastic  tone  of  mock 
deprecation.  Then,  with  sudden  seriousness,  be 
added,  "  Sir  Edward  Waring,  behind  you  hangs 
the  picture  of  Geoflfrey  Waring,  our  commoo  an- 
cestor. He  had  a  daughter,  and  he  refused  ber 
hand  to  one  she  loved — you  know  the  history. 
He  never  smiled  again.  Look  at  his  sullen  brow 
— how  you  may  read  the  cankering  grief  of  years 
there !     Is  it  not  well  depicted  ?" 

As  he  spoke,  and  Sir  Edward's  head  was 
turned,  and  his  attention  fixed  upon  the  portnit 
behind  him,  Sir  Richard  softly  slid  his  hand  along 
the  table  to  where  the  sword  was  lying,  while  he 
continued,  earnestly, — 

''  Look  at  those  heavy,  glazed,  unspeculating 
eyes!     When    the    insulted   bridegroom    came, 
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"With    sword  in  hand,    like Ha!   ha!"    he 

shouted,  grasping  the  weapon,  and  springing  to 
his  feet,  "  Without  there !     Ho  I " 

Before  Sir  Edward  could  recover  from  his 
astonishment,  a  servant  entered. 

**  Is  Jenkins  yet  returned  ?  Then  send  him 
here  directly." 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  asked  Sir  Edward, 
sternly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  advancing  with  a 
threatening  gesture. 

'*  Stand  back  !"  the  other  cried,  directing  the 
sword  towards  his  kinsman's  breast.  '*  I  warn 
you,  if  you  touch  the  point,  it  will  draw  blood. 
What  does  it  mean  ?  It  means  you  are  my  pri- 
soner.   Let  your  own  conscience  answer  the  rest." 

Unarmed  as  he  was.  Sir  Edward  still  did  not 
hesitate  to  oppose  his  vigorous  strength  to  the  un- 
certain weapon  of  his  feebler  adversary ;  and  he 
was  preparing  to  close  in  a  struggle,  whose  result 
must  have  been  at  least  uncertain,  when  his  pur- 
pose was  suspended  by  the  entrance  of  the  man 
who  had  been  summoned. 

*^  Jenkins,  is  yonder  one  of  those  by  whom 
you  were  attacked  last  night,  when  that  most 
heinous  offender — that  assassin — that  prisoner  of 
the  Holy  Church,  was  rescued  from  your  hands  ?" 

'*That!"  exclaimed  the  servant,  with  feigned 
astonishment,  for  he  had  understood  his  cue; 
"  Why,  as  I  live,  your  worship,  that  is  not  only 
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one  of  them,  but  their  chief  and  leader.  That 
was  the  very  man  that  struck  me  down,  and 
wounded  poor  Hardy  so  desperately." 

**  You  are  sure  of  this  ?"  Sir  Richard  asked, 
with  a  perfectly  undisturbed  Toice. 

''  Sure  of  it,  your  worship  !  I  think  I  havt 
reason  to  recollect  him;  and  I'll  swear  to  him, 
too,  in  any  court  in  England,  or  all  Christen- 
dom." 

''That  is  enough.  You  may  retire;  bat  do 
not  leave  the  door.     I  may  want  you  again.** 

"What  foolery  or  what  knavery  is  this?" 
cried  Sir  Edward,  between  astonishment  and 
rage.  *'  What  is  it  you  would  seek  to  charge  me 
with?" 

*'  J — nothing,"  replied  Sir  Richard,  calmly. 
"  What  my  servant's  impression  is,  you  have 
yourself  just  heard.  You  cannot  suspect  me  of 
having  tutored  him;  for  my  first  intelligence  of 
your  arrival  was  gained  by  finding  you  here: 
and  since  then,  as  you  are  well  aware,  I  have 
communicated  with  no  on^.  The  man.  bevond  a 
question,  speaks  the  truth, — or  that  which  he 
believes  so.     I  only  trust  he  is  in  error." 

''  This  must  be  some  most  strange  mistake/* 
Sir  Edward  cried,  now  really  embarrassed  and 
alarmed.  *'  It  was  not  till  this  mornin<r  that  I 
arrived  here." 

**  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it,  and  for  my  own 
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part,  I  believe  it ;  for  I  judge  nobody.  I  trust 
you  may  find  others  equally  disposed  to  credit 
your  assertions.  The  circumstances  are,  at  least, 
as  you  ydurself  must  own,  full  of  suspicion.  The 
prisoner  who  was  last  night  rescued  by  violence 
from  the  hands  of  justice,  was  one  whom  you 
have  always  felt  an  interest  in  —  whom  you 
have  patronised — your  special  favourite — your 
daughter's  purposed  husband  —  your  Walter 
Armistead ! " 

An  increasing  bitterness  accompanied  every 
title  that  led  to  this  climax ;  while  Sir  Edward 
listened  with  an  astonishment,  that  might  of  itself 
have  proved  his  innocence,  as  he  echoed, — 

"  Walter  Armistead  ! " 

**  Yes ;  and  his  crime  was  what  I  have  already 
told  you  ; — the  attempted  murder  of  a  priest." 

"  It  is  false !     I  '11  not  believe  it !  ^ 

''  Hear  me,  if  you  please.  His  offence  is  one 
incapable  of  pardon — and  that  of  those  who  have 
thus  abetted  him  is,  I  fear,  equally  beyond  for- 
giveness. I  make  no  charge  against  any  man; 
but  your  affection  for  him  is  well  known — you 
appear  here  but  a  few  hours  after  his  rescue,  a 
most  unfortunate  coincidence,  at  least,  —  and, 
stranger  still,  my  servant,  who  was  with  him, 
declares  to  your  identity,  and  even  that  you  led 
on  the  attack.  Under  such  strong  suspicions, 
you  cannot  think  me  harsh  that  I  detain  you  till 
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orders  shall  be  given,  either  for  your  release,  or 
your  more  full  examination." 

The  calm,  argumentative  tone  Sir  Richud 
had  assumed,  had  already  produced  its  intended 
effect  upon  his  kinsman  ;  who,  forgetting  now  all 
remoter  causes  of  disunion  between  them,  stood* 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  danger  so 
clearly  set  before  him  —  a  danger  which,  tbsari 
and  inconceivable  as  it  had  at  first  appeared,  was 
now  every  moment  taking  a  form  of  gretter 
likelihood  and  menace. 

"  I  only  wish  to  set  before  you  your  true  po- 
sition," Sir  Richard  continued,  *'  before  I  offer 
you  any  service  as  a  friend  ;  for,  trust  me,  sir,  yoa 
need  one.  It  has  never  been  my  custom  to  make 
professions  of  romantic  generosity,  and  I  shall 
not  now.  I  will  deal  with  you  most  candidly. 
Our  personal  relationship  is  not  so  near  as  to 
compel  from  me  any  great  interest  in  your  &te 
I  for  your  own  sake.      But  still  you    may  create 

one.  No  man  would  like  the  father  of  his  wife 
to  perish  by  the  hangman — nor  should  I.  \^Tien 
you  possess  that  claim  upon  my  sympathy,  then 
you  may  count  on  my  assistance  —  but  not  till 
then." 

"Tlien  that  shall  never  be!"  exclaimed  Sir 
Edward,  with  indignation. 

*'  Stay,  sir ;   you  interrupt   me    too  precipi- 
tately.    When   I  shall  ask  for  yoar  consent,  it 
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will  be  time  enough  for  you  to  refuse  it.  I  have 
no  purpose  of  doing  so — it  is  unnecessary  to  me. 
I  only  deal  with  principals ;  and  your  fair  Katha- 
rine has  not  alone  consented,  but  is,  as  I  have 
8iud  already,  so  fixed  upon  this  marriage,  that  I 
4Btm  convinced  she  will  accept  no  other  husband. 
For  yourself,  I  know  not  why  I  should  allude  to 
you.  I  believe  it  is  but  from  a  weak  conformity 
with  the  world's  customs  —  a  foolish  prejudice, 
that,  being  here,  her  father's  presence  ought  to 
gmce  our  nuptials,  which  take  place  to-morrow." 

"To-morrow!  And  this  without  consulting 
me  ?    Even  against  my  will  ?  " 

'*  With  or  against  it,  —  as  you  please.  Sir 
Edward ;  but  still  to-morrow." 

"  Insolent  villain !  what  further  indignity 
would  you  load  me  with  —  what  further  wrong 
shall  I  suffer  at  your  hands?  My  property  has 
been  embezzled  by  you, — my  name  blighted, — my 
character  defamed;  and  now  —  now  you  would 
drag  my  very  children  from  me,  and  sacrifice 
them  before  my  face  upon  the  altar  of  your 
avarice!  No,  wretched  traitor  that  you  are  to 
honour  and  your  oaths!  in  this,  at  least,  you 
shall  be  disappointed.  The  rest,  perhaps,  is  gone 
past  remedy,  but  my  poor  child  shall  yet  be 
saved." 

"  Tush  !  tush !  —  Why,  man,  yon  storm  like 
some  old  wife  in  the  market-place^  and  not  a 
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courteous  knight !  Take  me  for  your  example. 
You  see  I  am  not  angered — I  reason  with  you, 
calmly,  and  to  the  point  too.  Look  you ;  if  we 
are  to  be  friends,  I  am  content,  though  ycm  will 
be  the  gainer.  At  my  own  risk  I  will  coatnTe 
to  pilot  you  through  all  your  present  dangen;  I 
will  secure  you  a  retreat  abroad,  and  settle  some 
small  pension  for  your  maintenance.*' 

*'  What !     Make  me  your  almsman,  too!* 

*'  You  might  be  worse.  Before  you  span  ■? 
oflfer,  look  well  to  your  condition.  If, — as  yot 
assert  and  I  deny, — I  have  in  my  possession 
wealth  that  belongs  to  you,  produce  your  proofc 
— the  law  is  open  to  you.  Nay,  do  not  interrupt 
me — I  have  much  more  to  say.  If, — as  you  de- 
clare, and  I,  with  many  more,  see  room  to  doabt, 
— your  children  are  the  fruit  of  lawful  wedlock, 
and,  as  such,  heirs  to  Sir  Thomas  Overtons 
estates — bring  proof  of  that  too !  You  know  joa 
cannot  do  it." 

'*  Unutterable  villain  I  For  that,  at  least,  their 
father's  testimony  is  sufficient.*' 

"  I  fear  not  so.  If  they  should  fisiil,  there  is 
another  heir,  who  will  require  far  better  evidence 
to  rob  him  of  his  birthright  than  can  be  afforded 
by  the  unsupported  word  of  a  man  like  you— of 
desperate  character  and  fortunes  —  who  niiffbt 
well  lie  under  the  suspicion  of  seeking  a  pro- 
vision for  himself,  by  the  enriching  of  his  child- 
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ren.  Why,  even  in  the  few  hours  that  you  have 
trod  again  on  English  soil,  crime  growing  in 
your  path,  you  have  incensed  against  you  the 
haughty  Church,  by  an  attack  upon  her  servants, 
and  rescue  of  her  prisoner.  What  think  you, 
sir,  of  your  condition  now  ?  Is  it  not  promising? 
Do  you  not  well  to  fling  away  the  offer  of  my 
friendship  when  offered  you  on  any  terms  ?  Sir 
Edward  Waring,  your  are  in  my  power, — abso- 
lutely, helplessly.  I,  at  my  will,  can  bind  or  set 
jou  free.  If  you  but  move  with  any  show  of 
'Violence,  my  servants  now  surround  that  door,* 
and,  at  my  first  word,  bear  you  to  confinement. 
Would  you  ask  more  to  shew  your  helplessness 
and  my  full  triumph?  Find  it  then  in  this. 
Even  your  forfeit  lands,  upon  whose  restoration 
JOU  perhaps  have  built  some  hope,  even  these 
liave  been  conferred  on  me.  They  now  are 
mine ! " 

'^  My  lands  too,  his!  Is  nothing  to  be  spared 
me?**  the  unfortunate  man  exclaimed,  stunned 
and  confounded  beneath  this  overwhelming  cata- 
logue of  perils  and  misfortunes. 

*'Come — come.  Sir  Edward;  it  is  time  to  own 
my  star  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  you  must  bow 
to  it  whether  you  will  or  no." 

"  Let  me,  at  least,  behold  my  children." 

*'You  shall  —  but  not  at  present.  I  must 
have  no    cold,  paternal    admonitions    dull   the 
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ardour  of  my  bride.  To-morrow  you  shall  meet 
them  at  the  altar,  provided — but  only  so— pro- 
vided you  will  pledge  yourself  to  offer  no  ob- 
struction to  the  rite.  I  wish  your  presence  there 
—  a  wish  which,  of  itself,  is  your  security  do 
violence  is  purposed  to  their  inclinations.** 

He  did,  indeed,  desire  Sir  Edward's  presence, 
since  he  had  arrived.  Never  indifferent  to  tbe 
opinion  of  the  world  when  it  was  to  be  con- 
ciliated at  little  cost,  he  felt  that  the  attendance 
of  the  {JBither  would  give  a  decency  to  his  strange 
nuptials,  and  silence  many  observations  to  which 
the  ill-assorted  match  might  otherwise  give  rise. 
It  seemed,  too,  a  proud  completion  of  the  triumph 
that  had  been  planned  so  many  years  before,  and 
even  his  vanity  would  rejoice  in  it. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  little  inclined 
to  afford  any  opportunity  for  the  disturbance  of 
Katharine's  resolution,  by  permitting  a  pre- 
vious interview.  He  therefore  said,  after  a 
pause, — 

**  You  will  have  time  between  now  and  to- 
morrow to  consider  my  proposal.  Meanwhile, 
my  duty  as  a  subject  requires  that  I  should  keep 
you  under  guard.  But  your  confinement  shall 
be  an  honourable  one.  You  shall  have  attend- 
ants, and  all  that  I  can  offer  —  excepting  liberty. 
And,"  he  added,  as  a  sudden  thought  arose  that 
Sir  Edward  might  not  have  come  alone,  and  that 
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he  ought  to  ascertain  by  what  companions  he 
might  be  assisted,  "  if  you  have  any  friend  within 
your  reach^  with  whom  you  would  desire  to  con- 
Bvltf  he  shall  have  free  admission  to  you." 

Sir  Edward  thought  of  the  shrewd-witted 
Jack;  and,  catching  at  the  hope  of  such  an  ally, 
answered  with  eagerness, — 

"  There  is  one  —the  faithful  companion  of  my 
Toyage,  with  whom  I  should  indeed  be  glad  to 
speak." 

'^You  shall  see  him,  certainly,"  said  Sir 
Kichard,  on  whom  the  eagerness  of  the  reply  had 
not  been  lost,  and  who  judged  of  the  importance 
of  the  person  alluded  to  accordingly.  "  What  is 
his  name  ?    Where  will  he  be  found  ?" 

"I  left  him  where  we  landed, — at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  bay.    He  was  going  to  a 

cottage    there "  Sir  Edward   paused,  for  a 

suspicion  of  his  kinsman's  design  suddenly 
flashed  upon  his  mind;  and,  fearing  to  be  the 
means  of  involving  his  humble,  but  trusty 
firiend  in  a  like  strait  with  his  own,  he  checked 
himself,  saying,  with  ill-concealed  embarrass- 
ment,— "  No  matter.  It  will  be  useless — I  do 
not  want  him." 

But  Sir  Richard  was  not  so  to  be  deceived. 
He  had  attentively  watched  every  expression  of 
his  kinsman's  face,  and  feeling  that  he  trembled 
on  the  point  of  some  discovery,  he  resolved  to 
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lose  no  time  in  tracing  it  oat,  for  which  he  felt 
that  he  had  now  a  sufficient  clue.  Concealing 
his  intention,  however,  he  answered  coldly, — 

'*  Well,  as  you  will.     I  hare  at  least  made 
you  the  offer." 

Directing,  then,  the  removal  of  Sir  Edward  to 
another  chamber,  and  giving  many  charges  br 
his  safe  custody,  he  called  for  Ferret.  But  that 
worthy  had  not  yet  returned.  Holford,  too,  wai 
absent;,*  and  finding  no  one  to  whom  he  ma 
willing  to  intrust  a  business  of  such  importanee^ 
he  resolved  on  undertaking  the  task  himsdf 
rather  than  lose  more  time ;  and  giving  a  fcv 
hurried  instructions  for  the  general  watchfulaes 
of  his  servants  during  his  absence,  he  sallied  forth 
alone,  and  took  the  direction  which  Sir  Edward 
had  indicated. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

/ 

*'  And,  would  it  were  not  so,  jou  are  mj  mother." — Hamlet, 

While  these  events  were  passing,  Walter  Armis- 
tead  lay  stretched  on  the  floor  of  the  lonely 
hovel,  in  a  sleep  which  had  now  continued  some 
hours,  and  which  the  past  excitement,  fatigue, 
and  exhaustion,  rendered  deep  and  dreamless. 

He  was  still  watched  over ;  but  not  by  those 
who  had  undertaken  the  charge  of  his  safety.  For 
Enderby,  alarmed  at  the  voices  on  the  beach,  and 
fearing  for  the  security  of  his  boat,  upon  whose 
preservation  his  very  existence  depended,  had, 
with  his  son,  under  cover  of  the  mist,  crept  from 
the  cottage  and  hastened  to  the  secret  creek  in 
which  his  little  bark  lay  moored. 

But  he  had  not  done  this  till  he  had  first 
confided  his  watch  to  the  care  of  another,  as 
trustworthy  and  zealous  as  himself.  This  was 
Edith.  She,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  of  their 
counsel  from  the  beginning ;  and,  anxious  for  the 
result  of  their  expedition,  she  had  early  hastened 
to  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
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Of  all  the  dwellere  ia  the  hamUe  huts  tW 
formed  that  neighbourhood — and  we  haTe  mk 
the  desolate  woman  found  a  ready  welcome  from 
them  all — no  one  exercised  such  influence  oyer  her 
as  Michael  Enderby ;  and  no  house  so  o&en  witr 
nessed  her  presence  as  that  in  which  he  resided. 

They  had  little  in  common,  and  he  possessed 
few  qualities  calculated  to  attract  the  timid  and 
the  mourner ;  for  the  vices  of  a  wild  and  notoM 
youth,  and  an  early  life  of  reckless  adreotve, 
had  only  been  exchanged  in  age  for  a  harsh  aad 
intolerant  piety,  honest  indeed,  but  scarcely  leas 
repulsive  than  the  grosser  habits  it  had  repUoei 
Yet  for  her  the  sour  austerity  of  his  character 
appeared  subdued,  and  he  would  become  gentk 
and  sympathising ;  and  often  be  would  talk  with 
her  of  her  lost  child  ;  an  indulgence  by  which  the 
sternest  might  at  any  time  have  won  her  heirt 
Indeed,  some  did  not  hesitate  to  attribute  to  En- 
derby's  encouragement  the  continuance  of  the 
strange  delusion  which  neither  years  nor  disap- 
pointment bad  power  to  dispel.  And  if  at  times, 
as  in  the  case  of  his  attempt  upon  Sir  Richard 
Waring's  life,  some  violent  outbreaking  of  the 
still  fierce  nature  of  the  man  threatened  the  dis- 
solution of  their  friendship,  it  needed  but  a  few 
words  on  that  ever-absorbing  theme,  at  once  to 
reinstate  him  in  his  influence,  and  bind  her  to 
him  as  devotedly  as  ever. 
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Obedient  to  his  orders,  Edith  now  sat  and 
watched  her  sleeping  charge.  Crouched  on  the 
earth,  and  her  chin  resting  on  her  thin  hands, 
she  gazed  upon  him  with  her  dull,  lustreless  eyes, 
while  she  muttered  to  herself, — 

*'  How  soundly  he  sleeps !  Wounded,  he  can 
recover — persecuted,  he  can  fly — separated  from 
all  he  loves,  he  can  still  smile  and  hope  for  better 
days.  How  the  young  cling  to  life  !  And  when 
they  have  grown  old,  and  all  its  brightness  is 
gone,  then  how  life  clings  to  them !  They  cannot 
shake  it  off,  but  linger  living — living  till  they  go 
mad  under  the  burden  of  it.  Where  is  that 
maiden  now  that  loves  him  so  ?  Will  he  marry 
her  if  he  escapes  ?  Yes,  yes,  he  shall ;  and  then 
ahe  will  be  safe  from  Richard  Waring.  Richard 
cannot  wed  her  then.  He  shall  escape,  if  but  for 
that.  Poor  youth !  He  has  a  mother,  too.  What 
would  she  give  to  share  my  privilege  this  moment? 
She  does  not  know  it ;  she  little  thinks  a  stranger 
is  thus  watching  over  her  child.  And  I  —  I  that 
Bay  so — perhaps  a  stranger,  too,  so  watches  over 
mine!  I  am  glad  I  thought  of  that — I  will  love 
him  for  it.  Yes,  I  will  guard  him  carefully  for 
his  poor  mother's  sake.  Mothers  should  feel  for 
one  another, —  although  few  feel  for  me." 

She  continued  in  this  rambling  strain,  till  her 
musings  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  tapping 
at  the  door  of  the  hut.    She  started,  and  sat  with 

VOL.  III.  K 
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parted  lips,  restraining  her  very  breathing,  she 
listened  so  intensely.  The  sound  was  repeated, 
while  a  low  Toice  whispered, — 

"  Mammy  Edith !     Open  !-— open  !** 

At  the  sound  of  her  own  name  she  rose, 
and,  fearfully  approaching  the  door,  asked  in  i 
trembling  voice, — 

"Who  is  it?" 

"  A  friend,"  was  the  reply.  "  A  friend,  or  be 
would  not  know  that  you  were  here.  One  {ram 
Michael  Enderby.     Be  quick,  or  I  may  be  sees.' 

With  a  timid  and  irresolute  hand  she  lifted 
the  latch,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  stnnger 
burst  into  the  room.  There  was  an  instant's 
flash  of  the  broad  daylight,  that  served  only  to 
dazzle  the  sight,  and  was  lost  as  soon,  as  the 
door  hurriedly  closed  after  him,  and  all  again  was 
dark,  except  the  faint  red  glare  from  the  decajing 
embers. 

The  stranger  did  not  speak,  but  paused  as  if 
to  accustom  his  eyes  to  the  sudden  gloom.    His 
entrance   had,   however,   disturbed    the   sleeper, 
who,  starting  up  in  alarm,  turned  a  scrutinising 
look  upon  him.     His  dress  and   bis  appearance 
were  those  of  an  ordinary  sailor,  and  his  half- 
averted  face  left  his  features  partially  concealed 
But  Walter,  as   he  gazed   steadily  upon  them 
seemed  to  distrust  the  reality  of  what  be  saw 
for  he  passed  his  hand  doubtingly  across  his  eve5 
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and  drew  close  to  the  object  of  his  wonder,  before 
he  ezclaimedy — 

'^  Jack  !  Is  it  possible  ?*' 

**  Yes — it's  me,"  said  the  other,  quietly,  and 
without  turning  round. 

**  And  are  you,  indeed,  returned,  my  best  and 
kindest  friend  ?    And  are  you  here  again?" 

**  Why,  don't  you  see  I  am  ?"  answered  Jack, 
impatiently,  yet  at  the  same  time  extending  his 
hand.  ''There!  how  d'ye  do?  I'm  very  glad 
to  see  you — and  now  I  wish  you  would  hold  your 
tongue.  I  have  got  my  hands  so  full  of  my  own 
affairs,  that — bless  my  soul! — I  don't  know  how 
I  am  ever  to  get  through  it.  Never  was  so  embar- 
rassed in  my  life.     I  wish  you  would  not  talk  to 


me. 


''Jack,"  said  Walter,  taking  his  hand  and 
smiling  kindly ;  "  I  am  sure  you  never  think  so 
much  of  your  own  affairs  as  to  become  indifferent 
to  those  of  others." 

"  But  I  tell  you  I  do !  I  don't  know  whether 
I  should  care  at  this  minute  if  you  were  all  hanged 
— or  the  world  at  an  end — or — any  thing,  what- 
ever it  liked.  I  never  felt  since  I  was  bom  as  I 
do  now; — never — never!  I  wbh  you  would  not 
pester  me ! " 

"  But,  Jack,  one  question  you  must  answer 
me.     Is  Sir  Edward  returned  ?     Is  he  here?" 

"  Yes,  yes.    But  luckily  he  is  a  more  reason- 
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able  man  than  you,  and  he  has  let  me  come  alone 
and  andisturbed  to — to  Bless  my  soul,  I  shall 

never  be  able  to  get  tlirough  with  it !    Fm  sure  I 
sha'n't." 

"  What  w  the  matter  ?  •• 

"  Will  you  hold  your  tongue  ?  ** 

During  all  this  time  the  strange  being  had 
never  once  turned  his  eyes  upon  his  questumer, 
but  kept  them  fixed  upon  the  fire,  or  wandering  bj 
stolen  and  uneasy  glances  towards  the  silent  Edith, 
who  had  now  relapsed  into  her  usual  quiet  imb^ 
cility,  and  took  no  interest  in  what  was  passing. 

At  length,  with  a  kind  of  desperate  resolatioa, 
Jack  seized  a  piece  of  stick,  and,  heaping  together 
the  slumbering  embers,  stirred  them  to  a  blaxe; 
while,  by  the  light  of  it,  he  took  a  long  survey  of 
her  pale  features.  Then,  drawing  Walter  aside, 
he  whispered, — 

**  I  say,  what  a  poor,  wretched-looking  creature 
that  is !  Is  not  she?  You  would  be  shocked  now  if 
any  body  was  to  tell  you  that  was — your  mother! 
—  particularly,  if  nobody  knew  who  your  fadier 
was.  You  would  be  shocked,  I  say, — would  not 
you  —  eh  ?  " 

Walter  almost  smiled  at  the  bare  idea  — it 
seemed  so  inconceivable.  With  him  the  very 
name  of  mother  was  but  another  word  for  all  that 
was  good,  and  noble,  and  virtuous,  and  holy. 

''  You  need  not  answer,''  said  Jack,  hurriedlj. 
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• 

**  That  look  was  enough.  You  would  shrink  with 
shame,  with  abhorrence,  with  disgust, — and  yet 
you  could  not  help  it  if  it  was  so.  Men  don't 
choose  their  own  parents.  It  might  have  been 
your  lot  as  well  as — any  body's  else.  That  poor 
creature  had  a  child,  —  what  fault  was  it  of  his? 
It's  nonsense  —  and  some  people  would  think 
nt)thing  at  all  of  it.  But  for  me,  it  has  always 
been  my — my  curse,  I  suppose,  to  look  on  women 
M  something  —  I  don't  know  what  —  something 
better  than  the  common  clay  of  the  earth— some- 
thing not  only  to  love,  but  to  revere — to  venerate. 
I  have  known  some  good  women — some  admirable 
women — your  mother,  Walter,  and  some  besides ; 
and  I  have  often  sat  and  looked  at  them,  and 
thought  if  I  had  one  such  —  but  one  —  any  way 
connected  with  me — interested  in  me — bound  to 
me — why,  then,  the  king  that  sits  upon  his  throne 
would  be  a  beggar  to  me,  and  all  his  wealth  but 
dirt  compared  with  mine.  But  this  is  all  non- 
sense, you  know,  Walter ;  I  can't  tell  what  has 
come  over  me.  'I  suppose  people  always  want 
what  they  have  not  got.  What  are  women  to 
me  ?  I  never  had  a  sister — I  never  had  a  wife — 
I  never  had  —  that  is,  I  never  knew  —  a  mother. 
Well,  what  of  that  ?  Saved  me  some  years  of 
misery,  that's  all — eh  ?  Nonsense — foolishness — 
pish  !"  he  exclaimed,  impatiently,  as  he  paced  up 
and  down  the  narrow  chamber. 
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''*  Bat  this  18  of  no  use/'  he  added,  abnipdj 
pausiDg  in  his  walk  :  **  I  must  speak  to  that  poor, 
wretched  creature  —  came  on  purpose.    No  «e 
putting  it  off,  though  I  don't  know  how  I  am  to 
begin.    Wish  it  was  over.     I   say,  Walter,"  he 
continued,  with  a  &int  attempt  at  his  accustomed 
levity, "  no  great  beauty  there, — ^is  there— eh!  Not 
much  to  revere — ^none  of  the  world's  fine  crockerj 
— only  very  common  earthen vrare ! "    But  it  wm, 
indeed,  only  a  fidnt  attempt ;    for,  as  he  spoke, 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  struck  his  fore- 
head, as  he  exclaimed, — '^  I  am  a  villain,  Wilter 
—  I  am  a  shameless,  heartless  villain  !     I  wish  I 
was  dead !     I  wish  somebody  would  shoot  me!** 

**  Jack, — my  dear  Jack,  what  is  the  matter?" 

**  Nothing  ;  I  told  you  so  before.  I  wish  yoa 
would  not  talk  to  me.     I  told  you  that,  too." 

^'  But,  Jack,  listen  to  me.  If  you  have  anything 
that  is  painful  to  tell  poor  Edith,  tell  it  tenderly. 
She  is  an  unhappy,  broken-spirited  creature,  and  so 
kind  and  gentle  she  would  not  herself  willingly 
pain  the  meanest  thing  that  crawls  the  earth.** 

"  Is  she  ? — is  she  ?  Thank  you,  Walter, — thank 
you.  I  am  very  glad  of  that.  Perhaps  I  shall 
be  able  to  love  her  after  all  —  I  wish  I  conld. 
Mammy  Edith!"  he  said,  kindly;  "I  beliere 
that  is  the  name  they  call  you  by,  is  not  it?" 

**  Yes/'  she  answered,  mournfully.  "  They 
call  me  Mammy,  because  once  I    had  a  child. 
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Andy  though  I  lost  him,  long — long— oh !  so  long 
ago — yet  they  call  me  Mammy  still ;  and  I  like 
it,  because  it  sounds  as  if  I  was  still  a  mother. 
Perhaps  I  am!  You  know  Michael  Enderby; 
did  he  never  tell  you  that  we  think  my  boy  is 
still  alive,  and  that  I  shall  see  him  yet  before  I 
die  ?    I  am  only  living  for  that." 

*^  I  can't  stand  it/'  said  Jack,  turning  away ; 
for  the  voice  was  so  low,  so  piteous,  so  melan- 
choly, it  thrilled  to  his  heart.  **  I  tried  to  harden 
myself —  I  tried  to  feel  angary — but  I  can't  do  it. 
I  shall  give  way — I  know  I  shall." 

'^  But  did  Michael  never  tell  you  about  my 
son  ? "  she  continued,  pertinaciously.  *'  I  think 
he  must — for  it  is  the  only  thing  we  talk  about 
together.  All  the  world  besides  tell  me  he  is 
dead ;  and  they  have  told  me  so — I  think  they 
say  for  five-and-forty  years  —  only  I  don't  know 
much  about  time  now.  But  to  my  heart  he  is 
never  dead,  and  he  never  was ;  and  since  Michael 
has  come  here  he  agrees  with  me,  and  we  both 
say  that  we  are  sure  he  is  living,  and  will  come 
home  yet.     Oh,  he  must  have  told  you ! " 

*'  No,"  gasped  Jack,  trying  to  swallow  down 
a  feeling  that  was  choking  him, — **  No;  I  have 
not  seen  Enderby  for  many  years  till  this  morning, 
and  then  he  had  only  time  to  tell  me  that  you 
were  here." 

*' Indeed!"   she  said,  with  a  sigh  of  disap- 
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pointment.     *'  But  he  is  a  kind  man, — is  not  he, 
that  Michael  Enderby?  —  aod  a  good  man!" 

"Hm!"  answeied  Jack,  dryly.  "He  m^ht 
be  better,  and  he  might  be  worse;  which  is  tbe 
case  with  most  of  us,  I  fancy  —  so  we  have  no 
right  to  quarrel  about  that.  And  be  is  a  good 
deal  better  than  be  was,  which  can't  be  Esid 
of  all  of  us, — so  there  he  has  the  start  at  any 
rate.  Do  you  know  I  have  eotnetimea  thought 
Michael  Enderby  was — my  father.  Do  yon  think 
he  could  be  —  eh?"  he  asked,  turning  to  Edith 
with  such  abruptness,  and  darting  on  her  a  look 
of  such  keen  scrutiny,  that,  for  an  instant,  eha 
shrank  back  with  fear. 

But,  immediately  recovering  herself,  she 
swered  quietly,  "  I  cannot  tell.  I  have  koowa 
Michael  only  a  few  years;  but  I  never  heard  bin 
mention  any  other  child  of  his  ihan  the  three  ha 
brought  here  with  hiui.  I  dou't  tbink  any  haif 
could  h>tve  a  cbild  and  never  talk  of  it? 

The  manner  of  the  reply  was  bo  perfectly 
innocent  and  unembarrassed,  that  whatever  doubt 
bad  suggested  the  inquiry  yielded  at  once  befors 
it ;  and  Jack,  as  he  turned  away,  breatbed  mon 
freely,  as  though  relieved  from  an  onwelcomt 
suspicion. 

"  But  what  ground  have  you  for  this  ideal' 
asked  Walter,  whose  interest  had  been  strongly 
roused  by  the  unusual  excitement  of  his  fneod. 
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**  I  Bhould  be  delighted.  Jack,  to  find  a  father 
worthy  of  you ;  but  I  confess  I  hardly  think 
Enderby  is  that  man.  Why  should  you  fix  on 
him?" 

"For  many  reasons;  that  I  never  told  you 
before,  but  I  will  tell  you  now.  He  took  me 
from  England  —  I  don't  remember  it,  for  I  was 
but  a  baby — but  I  can  recollect  his  coming  to  me 
in  a  miserable  hut  in  some  little  village  in  Spain, 
and  then,  though  I  was  hardly  bigger  than  a 
puppy,  he  carried  me  into  a  ship  with  him,  and 
we  sailed  together  all  about  the  world.  It  was  a 
strange  life,  and  I  liked  it.  I  soon  learned, 
indeed,  to  like  nothing  else,  and  I  never  shall 
now.  But  in  all  my  travels  I  could  find  nobody 
that  knew  me  or  cared  for  me ;  and  as  Michael 
would  not  tell  me  who  my  father  was,*!  thought 
it  must  be  himself,  for  no  one  else  took  any 
trouble  about  me,  and  even  he  not  much.  I  did 
not  love  him  though ;  and  when  I  grew  bigger  I 
left  him,  and  shifted  for  myself.  Found  I  could 
always  do  that.  Wandered  about  the  world.  No 
fnends,  no  kin,  no  home.  A  melancholy  sort  of 
life,  was  not  it,  for  one  that  had  got  a  heart 
in  his  body?  Made  mQ  restless — unhappy  some- 
times. But  what  does  it  matter  ? — I  did  very  well 
—  and,  dare  say,  I  always  shall.  Ought  to  be 
g^teful,  I'm  sure,  for  the  past,  and  trust  for  the 
future." 

k2 
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**  But  did  you  never  learn  the  name  of  eidier 
of  your  parents?" 

*'  Hush ! "  said  Jack,  sofUy ;  and  then  step- 
ping close  to  bis  friend's  side^he  whispered,  *'  Yes; 
I  learned  that  one  of  them,  when  she  became  my 
mother,  became,  too,  a  thing  for  me  to  be  ashamed 
of.  I  did  not  ask  any  thing  more  about  her 
then — never  could  bear  to  think  of  her.  Ptfhapt 
you  think  that  odd — and  perhaps  it  was; — bat  I 
am  often  odd — can't  help  it.  I  used  to  send  her 
things  though,  always  when  I  could,  because  she 
was  poor;  but  I  never  let  her  know  where  they 
came  from." 

As  he  turned  away^  he  was  startled  to  find  the 
pale  eager  face  of  Edith  almost  touching  his. 
That  story  of  a  wandering,  parentless  child  was  so 
akin  to  the  one  thought  of  her  own  dreamy  ei- 
istence,  that  she  had  crept  close  to  him  to  lose  no 
word  of  it?  And  now,  with  trembling  agitatioD, 
as  if  a  vague  suspicion  had  flashed  upon  her,  she 
seized  his  hand,  and,  drawing  him  towards  the 
fire,  breathlessly  examined  his  features. 

She  continued  long  her  silent  scrutiny,  to 
which  Jack  submitted  without  a  word  of  remark, 
or  a  motion  of  resistance.  At  last  she  dropped 
the  hand  she  held,  and,  with  a  deep  sigh,  shaking 
her  head,  she  said, — 

"  No,  it  is  not  he.  My  boy  was  beau- 
tiful ! " 
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"  Thank  you,"  interrupted  Jack,  with  a  little 
ill-humour.  "So  much  for  instinct!"  he  mut- 
tered,— "always  thought  that  was  nonsense — 
now  Tm  sure  of  it.  I'm  glad  Fm  out  of  temper 
— think  I  can  do  it  now.  I  say,  your  child  was 
taken  away  when  he  was  a  baby.  Hm!— -so 
was  I.  And  did  your  child  wear  nothing — no- 
thing particular  that  you  could  recollect  him  by  ? 
I  did." 

"  No,  not  that  I  mind  me  of.  I  don*t  remem- 
ber that — I  remember  nothing  but  him — only 
himself." 

**  What,  not  a  little  cross  carved  out  of  wood 
— something  like  this?"  and,  as  he  spoke,  he 
loosed  the  collar  of  his  shirt,  and  shewed  the 
trinket  he  described  suspended  round  his  neck. 
"  I  don't  know  why  I  always  wear  it." 

With   a  sudden    shriek    from    some    newly 

awakened  memory,  Edith  sprang  forward,  and 

caught  at  the  ornament  with  an  eagerness  that 

broke  the  string  that  held  it.     Then,  rushing  to 
the  door,  she  tore  it  open,  and  examined  the 

token,  which  so  trembled  in  her  hand  that  she 

could   scarcely   hold   it.      Then    hurrying   back 

again,  she  dragged  the  wanderer  himself  into  the 

light,  while  her  thin  fingers  wandered  over  his 

features,  and  a  low  gurgling  was  all  that  came 

for  breath,  as  she  gasped, — 

"  Child — yes — yes — my  child!     Ha! — ha!  " 
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and,  bursting  into  a  wild,  hysterical  langfa,  site 
fell  to  the  gronnd. 

Jack  knelt  beside  her,  and  retted  her  uneon* 
scions  head  npon  his  knee.  Again  and  agam  lie 
brushed  away  the  fast  gathering  tears  that  be 
could  no  longer  withhold ;  and,  as  he  bent  orer 
her,  he  kissed  her  white  lips,  as  he  cried, — 

"Grod  bless  her!  I  can*t  be  angry  with  her 
now!" 

^*  Is  it  possible?"  exclaimed  Walter,  in  asto- 
nishment. "  Is  Edith  then,  indeed,  your  mother r 
U  :  **  Yes,"  Jack  sobbed  ;  "  if  that  poor  creitttre 

i ;  had  never  sinned,  I  should  never  have  sorrowed. 

L  M  I  did  not  mean  to  have  seen  her,  and  I  should 

'  ^  not,  only  I  am  such  a  fool,  I  must  always  be 


'.  * 


^* 


: 


t  meddling  with  other  people's  business.     Sir  Ed- 

>  ward  traced  his  children  here,  and  I  must  needs 

I  come  with  him.     We  got   wrecked    last  night, 

ij  but  we   escaped; — that  is,  Sir    Edward  and  I 

did.       There  were  plenty   that  did  not.     Do'nt 

know  why  we  were  saved,  when  so  many  were 

lost.      Vm  always  having  some  mercy  or  other 

shewn  me.     What  business  have  I  to  grumble  at 

any  thing !     So  we  rowed  for  the  bay  here,  and 

were  just  making  for  land,  when   we   saw  Sir 

Richard  and  that  devil  Ferret  standing  upon  the 

cliiTs.     Turned  off,  then,  and  made  for  another 

point.     When  we  got  near  it,  thought  we  must 

surely  be   drowned ;    when,   on  a  sudden,  who 


:l 
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should  we  see  but  Michael  Enderby  on  the  look- 
out !  I  had  not  met  him  for  a  dozen  years ;  but 
he  knew  me,  and  shewed  us  where  to  land.  He 
had  got  a  boat  there  himself,  so  as  I  thought  Sir 
Richard  would  be  watching,  and  perhaps  follow 
us,  I  turned  our  own  boat  upside  down,  and  set 
her  off  adrift  to  let  him  think  we  had  been 
drowned.  There  were  plenty  of  corpses  floating 
about  that  he  might  take  for  us — I  almost  wish  I 
had  been  one  of  them !" 

"  Jack !"  said  Walter,  reproachfully. 

"Well,  I  know  it's  wrong — I  ought  not  to 
hare  said  so,  and  I  won't  say  so  again.  But  I  do 
wish  I  had  either  no  heart  or  no  conscience.  It's 
a  hard  thing  for  a  man  to  be  jumbled  together  as 
I  am — so  that  he  can't  help  hating  vice,  and  yet 
he  can't  help  loving  the  vicious.  It  is  a  very 
hard  thing!" 

"And  Enderby  then  told  you  where  to  find 
your  mother?" 

"  Yes,  and  to  find  you,  too ;  and  that  he  had 
just  helped  you  out  of  Sir  Richard's  hands.  I 
can't  think  what  brought  you  into  Cora  wall — 
but  I  don't  ask  you,  and  I  won't  listen  now.  I'll 
think  of  nothing  —  nothing  but  my  own  affairs, 
till  I  have  set  them  straight.  I'll  find  my  father 
out.  I  need  not  love  him  at  any  rate.  If  he  is 
alive,  I'll  make  him  do  justice  to  this  poor  thing 
—  I  will,  if  I  force  it  from  him  with  a  knife  at  his 
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throat — a  villain !  She  is  my  mother,  yoa  know, 
Walter — a  very  different  mother  from  yours,  to 
be  sure — but  still  she  is  my  own  mother;  and  he 
shall  do  her  justice,  Walter,  let  him  be  who  he 
may!     He  shall,  by Hush !  she  is  moving." 

Jack's  tongue,  as  we  have  seen  already,  long 
ago,  was  seldom  able  to  keep  long  holyday ;  bat, 
while  he  spoke,  he  never  for  an  instant  ceued 
chafing  his  mother's  forehead  and  her  hands,  and 
using  every  method  in  his  power  for  her  recofeiy. 
His  efforts  were  at  length  successful,  and  her 
opening  eyes  looked  fearfully  round.  At  last 
they  lighted  on  her  son ;  and  then  at  once  the 
whole  scene  returned  upon  her  memory.  She 
raised  herself  feebly  upon  her  knees — she  dang 
to  him — she  drew  his  face  down  to  her  own,  and 
covered  him  with  kisses,  that  almost  threatened 
him  with  suffocation. 

"Don't!"  cried  Jack,  struggling  to  escape, 
and  not  a  little  embarrassed, —  "don't — I  don't 
like  kissing." 

She  looked  at  him  with  surprise,  and  some 
little  pain,  but  she  yielded  as  obediently  as  a 
child,  and  seated  herself  quietly  at  his  feet;  only 
holding  his  hand  in  hers,  and  from  time  to  time 
silently  lifting  it  to  her  lips,  while  her  eyes  re- 
mained fixed  upon  him  with  an  intensity  of 
fearful  love  that  it  was  even  painful  to  witness. 

**  Mother,"  he  said,  with  a  strong  effort,  "  I 
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have  a  question  to  ask  of  you ;  —  who  was  my 
father  r' 

The  expression  of  her  face  changed  in  an  in- 
stant, and  she  looked  round  with  wild  alarm. 

"Who  was  my  father?"  he  repeated  vehe- 
mently. ''  Don't  be  afraid,  I  will  see  justice 
done  you.  Though  he  were  a  king  upon  his 
throne,"  he  added,  while  his  dark  eyes  flashed 
with  a  passionate  fire,  of  which  they  had  ap- 
peared incapable — "though  he  were  a  king 
upon  his  throne,  he  should  find  that  iu  begetting 
me  he  had  sown  the  wind  to  raise  the  whirlwind. 
You  are  my  mother  —  I  acknowledge  you  as 
tuch  —  I  will  support  you  as  such :  it  is  not  by 
one  sin  of  five-and-forty  years  ago,  that  you  can 
forfeit  such  a  claim  as  that.  Who  is  he?--- Is  he 
Kving?" 

Walter  looked  with  incredulous  amazement 
upon  the  impassioned  eye,  and  the  erect  form, 
dilating  almost  into  grandeur,  of  one  whose 
highest  qualities  had  hitherto  appeared  but  a 
shrewd  cleverness,  and  an  invincible  good-hu- 
mour;— so  little  can  the  most  familiar  guess  of 
what  strong  feelings  may  be  hidden  in  the  inner 
heart,  like  fire  within  the  flint,  unknown,  it  may 
be,  even  to  itself,  until  the  quick  excitement  of 
some  sudden  passion  strikes  out  the  unexpected 
blaze. 

The  change  in  Edith,  too,  as  her  son  spoke, 
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was  scarcely  less  remarkable.  At  the  w<vd 
'<  sin,'*  she  sprang  upon  her  feet,  and,  cutnigim 
him  a  look  of  withering  reproach,  she  cried,— 

**  What!  And  will  yon,  too,  dare  say  thii! 
Ah!  ha!  I  have  found  you  out!  Impostor! 
You  are  no  child  of  mine! — My  son  wodd 
never  dare  insult  me  so !  ** 

^*  Mother,  this  is  of  no  use.  Fll  not  be  put 
off  now.  I  have  shrunk  from  this  all  my  life, 
but  now  that  I  have  begun.  111  nerer  stop  till 
I  have  made  an  end  of  it." 

"  I  have  heard  of  this  from  others,"  she 
continued,  not  attending  to  his  words :  ^'  bit 
I  despised  it  then.  I  scorned  both  them  and 
all  their  thoughts!  I  said,  when  my  son  came 
he  would  soon  right  me.  I  would  leave  all  to 
him.      I  watched  for  his  coming,  night  and  dar. 

—  I  prayed  for  it — I  went  mad  with  expectation 

of  him,  —  and  now — now Oh!  it   is — it  is 

too  much!"  she  said,  clasping  her  hands  tighdj 
over  her  forehead,  and  looking  wildly  about  her. 

*'  Mother!'*  cried  Jack,  passing  his  arm 
tenderly  round  her,  but  with  an  agitation  little 
inferior  to  her  own:    **  Mother,  be  calm!    See 

—  I  do  not  love  you  the  less.  Look  at  me— 
speak  to  me.  What  is  it  you  would  say  ?  Am 
I  not — mother,  tell  me  —  am  I  not  a  child  of 
shame?" 

**  No!"  she  shrieked,  while  she  indignantly 
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flang  him  from  ber.  "  No !  Yoar  father  was 
my  husband  — he  is  my  husband!  You  are  his 
first — his  only  lawful  schild^ — the  heir  of  all  his 
wealth!'* 

Jack  turned  to  Walter  and  mournfully  shook 
his  head,  as  he  whispered,  —  ''She's  mad,  poor 
thing, — quite  mad  !     I  beard  she  was." 

''  I  am  not  mad !"  Edith  cried,  for  she  had 
overheard  the  words ;  '*  but  you  will  make  me 
so.  Question  me  —  try  my  sense!  I  feel  it 
sharpened  now  that  I  can  stand  the  test  of 
any  thing  you  will.  Or,  look,  I  will  do  more. 
I  will  tell  you  your  own  thoughts,  and  why 
you  will  not  trust  your  mother's  word,  though 
it  would  rescue  both  of  us  from  shame.  You 
have  grown  up  in  the  belief  of  our  dishonour.  He 
that  took  you  from  me  was  tutored  to  instruct 
you  in  that  tale.  You  never  heard  another; 
and  now  you  have  the  faith  of  all  your  life 
to  overturn  for  the  bare  word  of  such  a  thing 
as  I  am.  —  Stop,  do  not  interrupt  me.  They 
have  told  you  I  was  but  a  maniac ;  perhaps 
they  said,  too,  that  this  was  one  of  my  wild 
fancies,  that  they  might  prepossess  your  mind 
against  it  in  case  we  met." 

''  As  I  am  a  Christian  man,"  cried  Jack,  in 
amazement,  "every  word  she  says  is  as  true 
as  if  she  had  been  by  my  side  and  heard  it 
all!" 
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'*  Ab!  ha!**  she  cried,  in  triamph,  wUle  her 
eye  b^mn  to  gleam  again  witli  an  onsettM 
brightnesB.  '*  Yon  will  listen  to  me  now! 
Thoogb,  when  yon  first  came  here,  and  feuid 
me  soch  as  this  *"  (shaking  her  wild  rags),  ^'  and 
heard  me  speak  of  wealthy  and  heirship,  and 
a  liying  husband,  you  thought  me  mad,  indeed!" 

'*  Mother !"  her  son  answered,  after  a  thought- 
ful pause ;  "  you  haye  staggered  my  unbelkf. 
Yet,  if  this  is  true — and  to  believe  it  so  I  wodd 
^▼e  my  life  itself^ — what  proof  do  you  possess?" 

"For  yourself — my  word!  For  othws— 
nothing !  No,  he  was  too  cunning  to  afford  me 
that.  I  loved  him — I  was  his  inferior;  bot 
I  still  had  parents  and  tender  friends.  He 
took  me  from  them  all  and  brousrht  me  here. 
Our  marriage  was  in  secret ;  but  1  was  so  happv, 
I  doubted  nothing — till  it  was  too  late  :  and  then 
the  priest  had  fled, — there  were  no  witnesses, 
and  1  was  in  his  power.  Do  you  believe  mt 
now?" 

"  I  do,  mother, — I  do;"  cried  Jack,  affec- 
tionately embracing  her.  "  You  are  my  mother, 
now.  I  acknowledge  yon,  indeed,  as  such.  I 
love  you  —  bless  you !  Never  mind  about  po- 
verty, mother!  1  am  proud  now, — I  am  happy! 
No — by  the  way — I  am  not  happy,  neither. 
I  forgot  my  father.  But  never  mind,  —  I've  got 
a    mother,    and    I   mean   to   love    her   with  all 


nty  heart !  Bless  my  soul !  I  never  was  so 
•eriaus  in  alt  my  life  as  I  have  been  for  Ihe 
last  hour, — and  I  never  was  so  happy  as  for  the 
last  five  miputes!  Walter,  you  rascal,  come 
%tre  and  give  ma  joy !  I  have  got  a  mother  aa 
well  as  you,  —  and  I  mean  to  love  her  as  much 
aa  you  do  yourst  But  I  say,  motlier! — what  a 
beautiful  word  it  is, — is  not  it? ~ mother!  come 
here  and  let  me  kiss  you  !  You  must  dress  your- 
self a  little  better  though  now  you  have  got 
a  son.  But  1  say,  mother,  we  must  not  forget 
one  thing.  You  have  not  told  me  yet  who  is 
my  father.  Can't  say  I  care  much  about  him,  if 
]m  is  such  a  villain.  Can't  think  Low  he  got 
I  don't  think  I  am  a  villain.  But  still  I 
must  know  who  he  is ;  and  then  I'll  bring  him 
to  book,  I  promise  you.  You  say  he  is  living. 
Come,  what  is  his  name  ?" 

Edith,  who  had  been  clinging  round  her  son's 
neck,  and  gazing  in  his  eyes  with  a  silent  passion 
of  affection,  now  suddenly  grew  pale;  and, 
laying  her  trembling  finger  on  his  lips,  cried, — 

'  Hush  !  Never  mind  him.  Let  him  keep 
his  wealth, — we  do  not  want  him.  Let  us  forget 
biro." 

'No,  by  my  soul!"    cried  Jack:    "I'll  not 
do  that.     I'll  stir  his  conscience  up  !       I'll  make 
him  own  you  and  do  you  justice!     Come! — i 
is  hie  name  ?     Where  is  he  to  be  found 
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"No  — no,**  Edith  cried,  in  agooy.  "Do 
uot  think  of  him.  He  is  powerfol — lidi— 
wicked.  He  will  roh  me  of  you  again.  He  wiU 
kill  yon." 

"Psha!"  cried  Jack,  in^patiently.  <*  U 
him  if  he  can !  Out  with  him !  If  he  is  It 
be  found  in  the  four  comers  of  the  world  FH 
have  him.  Can't  part  with  such  a  blesBinic  u 
a  &ther!  His  heir,  too!  Bless  my  sool!  Tm 
going  to  be  a  great  man !  I  won't  be  cbetted. 
Come !  — who  is  my  fieither  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,"  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  haadi 
in  terror.  "  He  must  not  know  you  are  ilirei 
Indeed — ^indeed,  he  must  not.  You  would  tcD 
him." 

*'  Ay,  to  be  sure  I  would.  And  I  wiUjtof^ 
Come,  let  me  know  his  name.  I  cannot  rest  tiD 
you  have  told  me." 

"  I  dare  not,"  she  murmured,  looking  ku* 
fully  round.  '*  I  tell  you  he  would  kill  toil 
—  Ha!"  she  suddenly  shrieked,  as  a  figore 
darl^ened  the  doorway  she  had  incautiously  left 
open. 

It  was  Holford :  who,  advancing  into  the  rooOi 
exclaimed, — 

"  Holloa !  what  have  we  got  here  ?  And  tD 
in  the  dark,  too !  By  your  leave  I'll  have  a  look 
at  you." 

As  he  spoke  he  flung  the  closed  shutter  aside, 
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■ad  admitted  the  full  daylight.  As  his  eye 
encountered  Jack,  he  shouted,  with  undisguised 
Mttisfaction,  ''What,  Jack!  Then  it  is  really 
you  after  all  I  'Faith,  it*s  a  lucky  thing  for  me 
tiiat  I  have  found  yon.  But  where  is  Sir 
Edward?"  he  continued,  looking  round.  ''And 
who  is  this?"  laying  his  huge  hand  on  Walter. 
'*•  I  don't  know  you,  young  gentleman.  What 
do  you  do  here?" 

"  That,"  answered  Jack,  promptly,  "  is  a 
young  spark  from  Bossiney,  that  is  in  love  with 
a  rich  miller's  daughter,  and  has  come  here  to 
Itave  his  fortune  read  by  the  old  woman.  Bless 
my  soul ! "  he  added  to  himself,  "  it's  really 
frightful  what  ease  I  can  tell  lies  with !  But 
I  can't  help  it, — they  come  of  themselves,  ready 
made." 

"  To  have  his  fortune  read !"  echoed  Holford, 
with  a  loud  laugh.  "  Well,  I  don't  doubt  she 
can  read  that  quite  as  well  in  the  dark  as  in 
the  daylight.  But,  my  young  blade,  if  you'll 
take  my  advice,  next  time  you'll  meet  the  miller's 
daughter  herself,  and  she'll  read  you  twice  as 
pretty  a  fortune  as  this  dry  old  crone  can !  Don't 
look  so  frightened,  mother !  I  ain't  going  to 
spoil  your  business.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
would  not  have  my  own  fortune  read  if  I  had 
time.  But  come,  Jack!  I  want  Sir  Edward. 
Where  is  he?" 
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and  went  home  very  comfortable,  still  Master 
Ferret  thonght  it  was  better  to  be  quite  certain, 
and  sent  me  round  here  to  the  Point.  I  thought 
I  had  got  you  at  first — for  I  found  a  boat  with 
two  people  standing  by  it.  But  they  proved  to 
be  a  strange  man  and  a  boy.  They  took  to  the 
water,  rough  as  it  was,  as  soon  as  they  saw  me ; 
and  as  I  did  not  like  that,  I  sent  a  shot  after 
them.  However,  I  missed  them ;  and  then  I 
gave  you  up,  and  thought  Sir  Richard  must  have 
been  right ;  till,  by  the  best  luck  in  the  world, 
seeing  this  door  standing  open,  I  looked  in  here 
and  so  I  caught  you.** 

**  So,  then,  they  are  gone,  and  I  am  left  to 
provide  for  myself,"  thought  Walter.  "  I  wish  I 
could  at  least  tell  friends  from  foes — for  even  that 
appears  no  easy  task;  and  Jack  himself  looks 
embarrassed!*' 

This  was  quite  true ;  for  the  worthy  fellow 
was  puzzled  what  to  do.  Holford,  it  was  evident, 
did  not  know  Walter;  but  from  what  Enderby 
had  told  him,  he  had  no  doubt  that  a  search  after 
his  young  friend  would  soon  begin ;  and  he  was 
anxious,  therefore,  to  get  him  to  a  safer  con- 
cealment. His  mother's  presence,  too,  perplexed 
him  greatly ;  for  though  she  did  not  speak,  her 
eager  eyes  were  following  every  motion  of  the  buc- 
caneer, to  see  if  he  intended  any  injury  to  her 
newly  found  son.    Jack  determined  then,  if  pos- 
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flible,  to  get  them  both  away  before  the  at  present 
undeclared  hostility  of  Holford's  purpose  should 
make  itself  more  eyident,  and  shew  that  tbej  kft 
him  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy. 

Ayailing  himself,  therefore,  of  the  &miliaritT 
of  the  ruffian*s  manner,  to  give  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  friend,  Jack  suddenly  shook  hia 
heartily  by  the  hand,  saying,  at  the  same  time,— 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,  I  *m  glad  to  see  you, 
Will:  and,  as  for  Sir  Edward,"  he  whispered, 
^<  we'll  talk  about  him  when  we  are  aloRe.^' 

**  Alone?  Oh  — ah  — yes  —  I  forgot  that," 
Then  turning  to  the  others,  **  Come,  my  mistress, 
and  you,  my  young  spark,"  he  cried,  **  get  oai 
and  read  your  fortunes  elsewhere !  We  waot  to 
be  private." 

« Walter,"  whispered  Jack,  "fly!  fly!  If 
you  should  see  Sir  Edward,  tell  him  what  yoa 
have  heard — and  to  be  cautious." 

"  What!  won't  you  go  ?"  stormed  Holford. 

''  I  *11  turn  them  out,"  said  Jack  ;  and  with 
pretended  violence,  seizing  his  mother's  hand,  he 
dragged  her  to  the  door.  ''  Take  Walter  to  a 
place  of  safety,"  he  cried.  *'  Don't  answer— oot 
a  word — Holford*s  a  friend  of  mine — bat  take 
care  of  Walter." 

As  he  spoke  he  thrust  them  both  from  the  house  ; 
and  then,  puflSng  a  long  breath,  as  if  relieved 
from  one  of  his  difEculties,  he  prepared  himself 
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for  the  rather  hazardous  task  of  holding  the 
baccaneer  in  play,  till  their  escape  should  be 
secured. 

"  Well !  and  now  for  Sir  Edward !  where  is 
he?    I  must  have  him,  and  I  will !" 

**  Glad  to  hear  that,"  said  Jack.  "  I  was 
just  wanting  him  myself.  I'll  get  you  to  lend 
him  to  me  for  a  little  while  when  you  have  done 
with  him." 

"Hark  ye.  Jack,''  said  Holford,  with  an 
ominous  frown,  '*  Ive  treated  you  like  a  friend, 
because  1  found  you  one.  But  I  won't  be  made 
a  fool  of;  and  if  you  try  to  do  it,  I  tell  you  it 
will  be  the  worse  for  you.  I  must  and  will  find 
Sir  Edward  Waring ;  and  you  hud  better  tell  me 
how." 

«  But  ifl  don't  know,  Will?" 

"  Zounds,  I'll  make  you !"  the  other  shouted, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

"  Well — well,  don't  be  angry,  and  I'll  give 
you  what  advice  I  can.  When  you  had  lost  an 
arrow,  did  you  ever  shoot  another  after  it  to  find 
which  way  it  had  gone  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course.     But  what  of  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  now;  take  a  boat " 

'•Yes!" 

"  And  row  about  three  or  four  miles  to  the 
north  of  this  bay " 

**  Yes,  yes, — well — and  then  ?  " 
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do  not ; — though  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  he 
was  with  Sir  Richard  himself  by  this  time." 

"  Pest  on  you  all !"  cried  Holford.  "  That 
.was  the  very  thing  I  was  to  hinder ;  and  I  have 
lost  the  time  with  you  !" 

He  hurried  to  the  door  and  gave  a  loud 
whistle.  Then  returning  again,  he  continued, — 
**  Jack,  I'm  afraid  you  have  spoilt  my  business 
here  ;  and  there  is  not  another  man  living  who 
•hould  escape  so  easily  from  such  a  trick.  How- 
erer,  I  won't  hurt  you  for  all  that.  But  you 
must  be  my  prisoner." 

•*  Your  prisoner!     Why  ?" 
'^  Because  there 's  a  game  going  on  that  must 
not  be  meddled  with  ;  and  now  I  see  you  can't  be 
trusted.     Don't  talk.     Hold   your   tongue,   and 
think  yourself  well  off  to  be  no  worse." 

As  he  spoke,  two  of  the  men,  who  had  been 
placed  under  his  orders,  entered  the  cottage. 

"  Here,"  he  said  ;  **  keep  watch  over  this  man. 
No  violence,  mind  you,  for  he  is  a  friend  of  mine. 
But  he 's  as  cunning  as  a  fox,  and  very  likely 
he'll  try  to  give  you  the  slip.  If  he  succeeds,  I  '11 
blow  your  brains  out !  Remember,  I  have  told 
you,  and  I  '11  keep  my  word." 

With  this  consolatory  warning,  Holford  hur- 
ried from  the  house,  leaving  his  erratic  *'  friend" 
not  a  little  surprised  and  chagrined  at  his  un- 
expected position.     For  his  safety  Jack  feared 
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nothing ;  for  his  personal  comfort  he  cared  m 
little  ;  but  he  could  not,  without  sad  misgiTingi 
contemplate  the  helpless  situation  of  his  protign 
thus  suddenly  deprived  of  his  guidmg  care;  in 
he  resolved  to  make  the  effort,  at  least,  to  restor 
to  them  the  invaluable  advantage  of  his  watdiii 
guardianship,  at  an  earlier  opportunity  than  the 
enemies  were  prepared  to  expect. 

But  a  moment  may  alter  the  plans,  as  it  Dt 
the  destinies  of  the  most  confident;  and  ere 
while  this  vigorous  resolution  was  pasoi 
through  our  friend's  active  brain,  the  red  dm 
of  John  Ferret  shone  in  the  doorway,  and  d 
secretary  himself,  grinning  and  bowing,  sidk 
into  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  What  is  hiB  name  and  birth  V'^^Cymbeline, 

Sir  Richard,  after  he  had  left  his  captive 
kinsman^  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  the  sight 
of  a  distant  horseman,  making  towards  his  house, 
arrested  his  steps.  Every  unexpected  object  now 
served  to  excite  a  fear ;  and  it  was  some  time 
before  he  recognised  his  son  in  the  approaching 
rider. 

When  he  did  so,  instead  of  turning  and  con- 
tinuing his  way,  he  still  stood  and  watched  the 
young  man*s  progress,  while,  his  feelings  sud- 
denly diverted  into  another  and  a  purer  channel, 
he  gazed  upon  him  with  all  the  pride  and  affec- 
tion a  father,  at  once  doting  and  ambitious^ 
can  feel  towards  the  one  object  in  whom  what- 
ever he  possesses  of  hope  and  joy  is  centered. 

And,  truly,  Charles's  appearance  might  have 
warranted  the  exulting  glow  of  even  a  colder 
heart  than  that  of  Sir  Richard  Waring.  He  rode 
well ;  his  slightly  studied  and  gracefully  worn 
dress  bespoke  the  gentlemanly  gallant  without 


trenching  on  the  fop ;  and  his  flat  cap,  thrown 
carelessly  a  little  on  one  side  over  his  handsome 
face,  encouraged  the  expression  of  mirthful,  half- 
impndent  good-htunonr,  that  sparkled  in  his 
laughing  eyes. 

As  he  cantered  lightly  OTer  the  groond,  his 
buoyant  spirits  were  Tenting  themselves  in  t 
merry  love-song,  which  he  carolled  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  for  his  own  individual  gratifiatioo, 
since  no  one  else  was  by  to  listen  to  his  lay.  Bit 
when  he  saw  his  fietther,  his  song  was  checked; 
and,  turning  his  horse  aside,  towards  where  the 
knight  was  standing,  he  approached  with  a  some 
what  graver  air  to  bid  him  good-morrow. 

'*  Why,  Charles,  boy,  where  have  you  hecn? 
1  have  not  seen  you  since  this  time  yesterday." 

*'  You  forget,  sir,  that  you  yourself  de 
spatcbed  me  with  a  letter  to  Master  Sutlebj,  toot 
man  of  law.  And,  in  truth,  the  distance  was  so 
great,  and  his  wine  so  good,  and  his  company  so 
pleasant,  that  he  persuaded  me  to  overstop  the 
night  witn  him." 

"Ay,  true.  I  had  forgot  it.  I  forget  manj 
things  now,  Charles.  I  believe  I  am  growing 
old,  and  must  give  over  work,  and  think  now  of 
enjoying  myself.  You  too  are,  I  dare  say,  hn- 
patient  to  be  fixed  in  life  and  your  own  master  T 

**  As  for  being  my  own  master,  I  have  little 
left  to  desire  in  that;  but  really,"  said  Charle*, 
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laughing,  '^  for  the  other,  I  sometimes  think  I 
shall  grow  old  too,  before  I  marry." 

"  Not  four-and-twenty  hours  older,  Charles." 

"How,  sir?"  the  young  man  cried,  while 
every  feature  sparkled  with  surprise. 

"  To-morrow  morning,  before  this  hour,  your 
wedding  shall  have  taken  place " 

*'  To-morrow  morning ! — my  wedding !  What ! 
And  with  Rose?  with  my  own  darling,  precious 
Bose?" 

"Yes,  with  your  own  darling,  precious 
Roee,"  Sir  Richard  answered,  laughing,  in  spite 
of  his  habitual  gravity,  at  his  son's  ardour. 

Charles,  in  the  excess  of  his  rapture,  drove 
the  spurs  deep  into  his  horse's  sides,  and  the 
spirited  animal  reared  and  flung  till  it  had  nearly 
thrown  him  from  its  back. 

"Have  a  care,  Charles!  Charles!  have  a 
care.    You  will  be  hurt." 

"  Hurt !  Look  how  Roan  Bess  is  dancing  at 
my  wedding  already.  Softly,  girl — softly !  But 
to-morrow? — you  said  to-morrow?  —  and  in  the 
morning?     And  to  Rose?- to  my  own  Rose?" 

"  Yes,  to-morrow — and  in  the  morning, — and 
to  your  own  Rose  —  Stop !  no  more  raptures, 
if  you  please.  I  do  not  want  your  neck 
broken." 

"Fd  break  a  hundred  necks  on  such  an 
occasion !     But  stay,"  Charles  added,  with  sud- 
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den  gravity,  "Kate  —  what  of  her?     We  mui 
not  forget  poor  Kate." 

"Oh!  do  not  fear;  poor  Kate  shall  not  lie 
forgotten."  Sir  Richard  paused  irresolutely,  aid 
tlien  continued, — "  You  must  not  be  surprisei!— 
women  are  strange,  ca[>rieious  creatures,  thoKgh 
you,  at  present,  of  course  believe  them  angeU. 
Katharine  has  changed  her  mind.  After  lier 
long  rejection,  she  has  at  length  consenttd— 
mark  you,  willingly  consented, — to  be  my  wife. 
T)ie  same  happiness  that  awaits  you,  Charlev 
attends  your  father.  Come,  hoy,  I'll  not  albir 
that  frown.  Your  portion  shall  be  nooe  tlie  lessJ 
You  shall  inherit  all  my  wealth. 

"Curse  on  the  money!"  cried  Charles,  im* 
patiently;  "how  I  detest  the  name  of  it, — fo* 
ever  ringing  iu  my  ears!  Kate  should  havt 
every  penny  I  possess,  and  all  my  expectatioi 
too, — ay,  and  be  welcome  to  it.  But  this — tlil 
marriage  that  you  talk  al>out,  it  is  imposaittl 
she  can  have  willingly  agreed  to  that!  It  is 
monstrous — so  unnatural!" 

"  Thank  you,  Charles." 

"  Wei),  sir,  I  beg  your  pardon.     I  meant  y<A 
no  offence.      But  yet,  she   loves — I   know 
loves  another.'" 

"Walter  Armislead!  Yes,  I  know  she  M 
love  him.     But  that  is  past.     He  is  gone. 

"  Gone! — Walter  gone  ! — Where?' 
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"  He  is  fled,  and  for  ever;  —  and — but  t 
is  a  secret — by  my  connivance.  A  warrant  1 
arrived  for  his  removal  to  Exeter  to  take 
trial.  Certain  death,  of  course,  awaited  him. 
And  then  it  was  agreed,  with  his  consent  and 
hers,  that  if  I  would  incur  the  risk  to  set  him 
free,  he,  in  return,  would  give  up  all  his  claim 
to  Katharine's  hand,  and  she  would  then  transfer 
to  me  the  promise  that  lie  held  of  her.  I  have 
incurred  that  risk — she  keeps  her  word — and  all 
are  eatiyfied." 

"  This  is  most  marvellous!"  cried  Charles,  not 
daring  to  disbelieve,  and  yet  incapable  of  under- 
Handing  it. 

"  That    nothing   might    be  wanting    to   our 
itisfaction,"  his  father  continued,  "  Sir  Edward 
Waring  has  returned,  and  given  his  consent  to 
■11  we  had  arranged." 

"Sir   Edward    returned!"    echoed  Charles; 

And  he  has  consented  to  give  me  Rose?     Ob, 

1  must  tly   to  him !     1  must  introduce   myself, 

unless  you  will  go  with  me.     I   must  pour  out 

All  my  soul  in  gratitude  to  him." 

'  Stop,  hot-headed  madcap !  Sir  Edward 
cannot  be  seen.  He  has  not  even  seen  his  child- 
ren yet.  He  is  locked  up  full  of  most  urgent 
business  that  he  found  on  bis  return,  and  which 
admits  of  no  delay.  He  will  be  seen  by  no  one 
yet,  and,  probably,  not  till  to-morrow." 
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^^  Business! — business  so  urgent  as  to  make 
him  put  off  seeing  his  children — and  for  a  whole 
day ! "  cried  Charles,  in  amazement.  "  Why, 
what  a  heartless  cur  he  must  be !  How  utterly 
unworthy  to  be  the  father  of  Rose  and  Kate! 
Oh,  hang  him,  let  him  rest !  He  shall  complete 
his  business  for  any  interruption  I  will  gire  him ! 
But  that  is  no  reason  why  others  should  be 
left  as  quiet,  nor  do  I  think  they  wish  it 
either.  So  fare  you  well,  sir.  I  should  like  to 
ask  about  a  thousand  things.  Walter's  escape! 
Oh,  I  would  have  given  a  thousand  pounds  oot 
of  my  fortune  that  is  to  be,  if  I  could  have  bad 
any  hand  in  that !  And  poor  Kate,  too.  I  can't 
help  saying  poor  Kate;  —  though,  to  be  sore, 
if  it  is  her  wish  and  yours,  no  one  has  any 
right  to  quarrel  with  her  taste,  whatever  they 
might  say  to  her  constancy.  However,  I  hare 
now  no  room  for  any  thought  but  one,  —  Rose, 
my  blessed  Rose!  To  be  my  wife  to-morrow! 
And  in  the  morning  too, — you  said  to-morrow 
morning?" 

*'  Stop,  Charles!  I  had  rather  you  did  not 
visit  either  of  them  to-day.  You  will  only  waste 
their  time  and  your  own  too ;  and  both  they  and 
you  have  quite  enough  to  occupy  you  till  to- 


morrow.'* 


"  You  are  laughing  at  me,  sir  !     Not  see  my 
bride  upon  the  eve  of  my  wedding !     Absurd  !* 
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^'No  absurdity,  Charles,  if  I  desire  it  so. 
Think  of  your  necessary  preparations." 

"Psha!" 

''  At  least,  think  of  my  wishes.  Fast  for  one 
day.  It  will  give  zest  to  your  appetite  to- 
morrow." 

**  Zounds,  sir,  I  am  starving  now!  I  know 
your  fears.  You  think  I  shall  dissuade  Kate 
from  her  resolution.  Not  1.  If  both  her  mind 
and  yours  are  so  made  up,  I  wash  my  hands  of 
you  and  give  you  joy.  I  will  promise  not  even 
to  see  her ;  for  I  am  angry  with  her,  I  confess. 
But  Rose,  —  my  own  sweet,  honest,  constant 
Rose; — if  any  living  man  has  influence  to  keep 
me  from  her  one  unnecessary  hour,  I'll  let  the 
women  cry  me  for  a  craven,  and  cudgel  me  with 
slippers!  So  fare  you  well,  se&or  father.  My 
preparations,  too,  forsooth!  Why,  sooner  than 
lose  her  company  for  a  day,  that  I  might  spend 
it  in  decking  out  this  ungainly  person  of  mine, 
rd — I'd  wed  inpuris " 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost — for  his 
horse  was  already  at  a  gallop ;  and  the  moment- 
ary frown  passed  from  Sir  Richard's  brow  as  he 
looked  after  him  with  doting  admiration.  He 
watched  him  till  he  saw  him  enter  the  house  ; 
and  then  the  smile  of  fondness  that  had  been 
upon  his  lips  faded  away,  and  a  deep  sigh  broke 
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from  bis  bosom  as  turning  away  be  slowly  re- 
sumed his  interrupted  journey. 

From  the  words  Sir  Edward  had  incon- 
siderately let  drop,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising the  spot  alluded  to.  He  knew  the  whole 
neighbourhood  well,  as  also  the  cottage  to  which 
the  person  he  sought  was  said  to  have  proceeded. 
In  this,  indeed,  he  could  not  be  mistaken,  for 
there  was  no  other  near. 

On  approaching  the  door,  he  was  surprised 
to  hear  the  sound  of  voices  and  loud  laughtff 
within ;  and,  on  cautiously  raising  the  latch,  the 
sight  that  presented  itself  was  one  for  which  he 
certainly  was  little  prepared. 

Two  of  his  own  men  were  seated  on  the 
ground,  roariog  with  laughter  at  stories  told  to 
them  by  Scampering  Jack,  who,  lazily  stretched 
before  the  fire,  was  amusing  himself  and  them 
with  the  most  entertaining  tales  his  memory  could 
recall  or  his  active  fancy  invent. 

On  Sir  Richard's  entrance  the  men  hurriedlr 
started  to  their  feet;  but  Jack,  merely  turning 
his  eyes  towards  the  knight  as  a  new-comer, 
exclaimed,  with  apparent  carelessness, — 

"  I  say  —  Tm  a  prisoner — in  custody !  It's  the 
pleasaiitest  thing  I  ever  knew  in  my  life.  Such 
jolly  companions!  Bless  your  soul,  we  are 
chums  —  sworn  friends  already.     Instead  of  being 
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my  gaolers,  they'll  do  any  thing  I  ask  them. 
Such  fine  fellows!  You  can't  think  how  I 
like  it!" 

"Scoundrels!"  cried  Sir  Richard,  in  a  rage, 
and  confirmed  in  the  untrustworthy  character  of 
the  watchers,  by  the  recollection  that  they  had 
already  suffered  Sir  Edward  to  reach  his  house, 
to  prevent  which  had  been  the  very  object  of 
their  employment.  "  Quit  my  sight !  —  Away 
with  you!" 

"Sir  Richard  Waring ! '*  cried  Jack,  spring- 
ing up  to  his  feet  with  apparent  surprise,  but 
really  in  eagerness  to  prevent  the  knight  from 
making  any  addition  to  this  positive  dismissal  of 
his  subordinates,  whom  Jack  had  so  ingeniously 
contrived  to  place  under  suspicion,  and  who  he 
feared  might  otherwise  still  be  directed  to  remain 
within  call. 

The  little  artifice  succeeded ;  for  while  Sir 
Richard  was  curiously  scrutinising  the  flexible 
and  shifting  features,  of  which  he  seemed  to 
retain  some  vague  recollection,  the  discomfited 
guard  slunk  noiselessly  from  the  house,  glad  to 
make  their  escape  till  the  tempest  should  have 
blown  over,  and  leaving  Sir  Richard  himself  to 
watch  his  prisoner  alone. 

Unconscious  of  their  flight,  the  former  con- 
tinued his  perplexed  examination,  till  Jack  broke 
in  upon  his  speculations,  saying, — 
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^^  Upon  my  word,  Sir  Richard,  I  am  quite 
ashamed  I  can*t  offer  you  a  seat — except  the 
ground, — and  that's  too  large  a  one  I  suppose— 
eh?  But  you  see  my  apartments  are  an- 
furnished." 

The  recollection  now  flashed  upon  Sir 
Richard  in  a  moment,  and  he  bit  his  lip  with 
mortification  as  his  mind  ran  back  to  his  dis- 
comfiture at  Hull,  and  the  disgraceful  defeat 
he  had  there  sustained  from  the  very  person 
now  before  him. 

'*  So,  it  is  you,  then,"  he  said,  with  bitterness. 
"  And  you,  I  presume,  have  been  Sir  Edward's 
companion  here  ?  " 

Jack  nodded.     "  I  brought  him,"  he  said. 

*' Indeed!"  ground  the  other  between  his 
teeth.  "  Then  that  will  prove  the  worst  act  for 
yourself  you  ever  did.  Do  you  think,  fellow,  be- 
cause vour  insolence  was  once  successful,  thai 
you  can  always  interfere  in  my  affairs  with  equal 
impunity  ?  You  shall  soon  find  it  otherwise. 
Answer  me,  and  remember,  your  safety  hangs 
upon  your  truth,  —  did  you  two  come  alone,  or 
had  Sir  Edward  other  companions?" 

*'  We  did  not  come  alone — we  were  accom- 
panied by " 

"Ha! — who? — how  many?"  exclaimed  Sir 
Richard,  unable  to  endure  the  tantalising  pause. 

"  The  whole  ship's  crew.     Did  not  you  know 
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we  came  in  a  ship?"  said  Jack,  with  an  air  of 
perfect  simplicity. 

"  Rascal !  You  shall  be  taught  to  play  yoar 
quips  on  me !  Where  are  those  men  1 "  Sir 
Richard  cried,  as  he  looked  round,  and  for  the 
first  time  missed  them. 

"Grone;  you  sent  them  away  yourself.  Stop, 
Sir  Richard ! "  Jack  coutinned,  as  the  other  ap- 
proached the  door.  *'  I  have  a  secret  for  you, 
that  I  will  not  speak  if  any  one  is  hy.  You  need 
not  be  afraid,"  he  said,  as  he  observed  the  hesi- 
tating pause  with  which  his  words  were  received. 
*'  You  are  quite  safe.  1  have  no  arms  —  you  have. 
That  hit  of  iron  makes  a  vast  difference.  You 
remember  at  Hull,  when  a  sword  was  in  my 
hand  and  none  in  yours,  you  treated  me  with 
great  respect.  You  will  lind  me  quite  as  reasonable 
DOW  that  your  turn  is  come." 

"  What  would  you  say  ? "  Sir  Richard  asked 
with  a  frown,  while  his  cheek  flushed  at  the  charge 
of  cowardice  implied. 

'*  I  won't  say  I  would  preserve  you  from  the 
commission  of  a  crime  —  because  that  you  would 
not  care  about :  but  I  would  save  you  from  a 
piece  of  folly,  and  that  you  would  be  very  sorry 
for.  You  mean  to  marry  Katharine  Waring. 
You  think  you  can  prove  her  title  to  Sir  Thomas 
Overton's  estate ;  and  that  is  all  your  reason  for 
desiring  her." 
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^*  What  has  a  fellow  like  thee  to  do  with  my 
thoughts  or  purposes?"  asked  Sir  Richard,  with 
a  haughty  sneer. 

^*  Something,  perhaps.  Shall  I  go  on?  I  will 
tell  you  now  your  first  mistake,  and  then  yoa  can 
say  if  you  would  wish  to  hear  more.  You  think 
you  possess  the  only  evidence  existing  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Waring's  marriage.  That  is  your  first  mis- 
take. There  is  another  witness — a  living  witnes 
of  it." 

"Ha!— Who?"  Sir  Richard  asked,  with 
eagerness. 

''Myself." 

*'  You  !     And  who  are  you  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure.  I  never  coulJfind 
out,"  said  Jack,  with  a  sigh.  *'  But  yet  I  was  a 
witness  to  that  marriage,  though  no  one  knows  it 
but  myself.     Shall  I  go  on  ?  " 

'*  Yes." 

"  It  will  interest  you  by  and  by,  if  not  at  first. 
I  was  always  from  a  child  a  poor,  desolate  wanderer 
over  all  the  world,  with  nobody  to  love  me  and 
nothing  to  love.  I  know  you  don't  care  abont 
that;  — but  let  me  go  on  ;  that  is  my  part  of  the 
story,  and  I  repeat  it  to  please  myself.  Well, 
among  other  places,  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
I  was  in  Yorkshire,  and  there  I  saw  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Overton,  I  had  never  before  seen 
any  thing  half  so  beautiful;  and  she  was  just  as 
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gentle,  and  kind,  and  good.  She  often  visited  the 
poor  men's  cottages,  and  I  was  often  there.  What 
did  it  matter  that  she  was  a  wealthy  heiress  and  I 
a  wretched  creature  without  even  a  name  ?  I  loved 
her.  I  could  not  help  it ;  — it  grew  upon  me.  No- 
body knew  it ;  but  I  used  to  hide  myself  where 
she  would  pass,  and  then  come  out  when  she  was 
gone,  and  kiss  the  grass  that  shewed  her  footsteps. 
I  was  near  her  a  thousand  times  when  she  believed 
herself  alone." 

ic  Why,  what  a  daring  varlet  thou  must  be  !*' 
said  Sir  Richard,  almost  smiling. 

*^  No ;  my  love  for  her  was  as  humble  as  the 
dog's  for  his  master,  and  not  even  requiring  as 
much  to  foster  it.  I  only  wanted  to  be  near  her, 
and  to  look  at  her,  and  sometimes  hear  her  speak. 
I  used  to  think  how  happy  I  should  be  if  I  could 
die  to  do  her  some  service.  Sir  Edward,  too,  was 
there,  and  I  saw  his  attentions  to  her.  It  made 
me  very  wretched,  but  I  did  not  hate  him.  I 
tried  to  love  him,  because  I  saw  she  did ;  and  I 
was  glad  when  men  spoke  well  of  him,  for  her 
sake.  When  they  removed  her  into  Kent  I  fol- 
lowed there  too ;  and  there  again  I  found  Sir 
Edward,  and  I  heard  that  they  were  to  be  mar- 
ried. I  knew  the  place  and  time,  and  so  I  hid 
myself  within  the  little  chapel  and  saw  it  done. 
I  thought  my  heart  would  have  broken  :  but  she 
looked  so  happy,  I  tried  to  be  glad  of  it  too.    But 
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I  could  not,  and  then  I  went  abroad  again ;  yet 
go  where  I  would  I  saw  nothing  like  Katharine 
Overton.  I  could  not  stay  away,  so  I  came  home 
—  home,  I  say,  as  if  I  had  any  home,  but  where 
she  was.  She  had  two  children  then.  How  I 
loved  them !  But  she  was  sick,  and  soon  she— 
she  —  died.  I  believe  it  shook  my  brain  a 
little.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  been  quite  right 
since  then." 

''Yet  all  this  ends  in  nothing,"  said  Sir  Rich- 
ard ;  ''  except,  indeed,  that,  as  a  living  witness, 
your  testimony  might  confirm  the  proof  I  hold,  if 
any  one  should  question  it.  Is  that  your  mean- 
ing? —  If  so,  I  will  not  object  to  treat  with  you  for 
your  assistance." 

"  No !"  cried  Jack,  impetuously,  "  my  mean- 
ing is,  that  you  shall  never,  while  I  live,  be  suf- 
fered to  destroy  my  Katharine's  child.  You  hare 
no  proof!  Give  up  this  marriage  then  —  it  will 
be  useless  to  you.  I  told  you  I  would  interest 
you,  and  I  will.  When  she  was  dead,  I  gave 
myself  to  him  and  to  her  children.  I  looked 
upon  them  as  her  legacy.  I  followed  him  to  Hull, 
and  knew  much  that  took  place  there  between 
him  and  you.  By  accident  I  found  myself  in  the 
same  ship  in  which  he  sailed  from  England.  I 
fixed  myself  upon  him.  I  was  resolved  to  stay 
with  him,  and  only  quitted  him  from  time  to 
time  to  see  the  children,  till  I  found  in  Walter 
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Armistead  another  protector  for  them,  and  one 
that  I  loved  better  than  I  did  Sir  Edward.  Do 
not  scowl  on  me,  Sir  Richard.  I  am  not  to  be 
frighted  by  your  frowns.  Many  a  time  I  have 
been  near  you  when  you  little  thought  it.  Take 
care  what  secrets  I  may  have  picked  up !  I  have 
thwarted  you  from  the  beginning  and  will  do  so 
to  the  end.  Those  whom  you  trust  the  most  are 
in  my  confidence  still  deeper.  I  tell  you  that  this 
marriage  with  Katharine  Waring  will  be  vain ; — 
you  cannot  touch  her  wealth — cannot  fulfil  the 
condition  which  is  to  make  it  hers.  I  tell  you, 
that  the  paper  —  the  certificate  on  which  you 
found  your  hopes — has  passed  already  out  of  your 
possession ! " 

Sir  Richard  had  been  listening  with  a  fixed 
attention  that  withdrew  his  mind  from  every  other 
thought;  and  at  this  sudden  declaration,  seized 
with  an  unreasoning  terror,  he  instinctively  thrust 
his  hand  into  his  bosom  to  feel  if  the  treasured 
document  was  still  there. 

Supposing  that  he  sought  for  some  concealed 
weapon,  the  other  hastily  caught  his  arm  and 
snatched  it  back.  The  fingers  had  already 
grasped  the  paper,  which,  by  the  jerk,  was  drawn 
out  with  them  and  fell  upon  the  ground. 

With  the  quickness  of  lightning  Jack  snatched 
it  up,  and,  striking  it  open  with  one  hand,  while 
he  held  off  Sir  Richard  with  the  other,  he  glanced 
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at  its  contents   and    then    crushed  it  into  bk 
poach. 

The  knight's  sword  was  already  in  his  hand, 
while,  almost  inarticulate  with  rage,  he  shouted,— 
**  Give  me  that  paper,  villain  !" 

The  words  were  accompanied  by  a  deadly 
thrust,  which  Jack,  with  all  his  activity,  barely 
avoided.  And  now  b^an  a  contest  of  a  most  ex- 
traordinary description.  Losing  all  his  wonted 
self-possession,  Sir  Richard  blindly  dealt  blow 
after  blow  with  the  frenzy  of  a  madman,  while 
his  nimble  adversary,  with  an  activity  that  might 
have  done  honour  to  a  monkey,  skipped  and 
bounded  from  side  to  side,  sometimes  in  the  air, 
sometimes  on  the  ground,  shouting  and  chatte^ 
ing  all  the  time,  and  bewildering  and  dazzling 
his  opponent  by  the  marvellous  celerity  of  his 
movements. 

Panting  and  exhausted.  Sir  Richard  paused  at 
length,  and  backed  towards  the  door,  which  Jack 
appeared  striving  to  gain. 

"  Devil !  Give  me  the  paper,"  he  cried,  in  a 
hoarse  voice. 

But  instead  of  deigning  any  reply,  Jack 
crouched  down,  as  if  to  make  a  spring,  and  the 
other  hurriedly  advanced  his  sword's  }>oint  to 
receive  him.  Then  with  a  catlike  stealthiness 
he  sidled  along,  watching  his  opportunity',  while 
the   pointed   weapon   steadily  followed   whatever 
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direction  he  took.  Thus  they  continued  for  some 
minutes,  their  eyes  eagerly,  keenly  fixed  upon 
each  other;  though  the  one  remained  calmly 
cautious,  waiting  for  some  advantage  to  afford 
him  an  opening,  and  the  other,  with  a  quickly 
beating  heart,  trembled  with  fear,  lest,  even  armed 
as  he  was,  he  should  prove  an  unequal  match  for 
the  activity  and  strength  opposed  against  him. 

At  length  starting  upright,  Jack  raised  him- 
self on  tiptoe,  and  casting  a  quick  glance  over 
Sir  Richard's  head,  motioned  with  his  hand  as 
though  to  some  one  outside  the  door.  Alarmed 
with  the  apprehension  of  a  new  enemy  in  his  rear. 
Sir  Richard  turned  his  head.  That  was  enough. 
Jack  sprang  upon  him  with  a  violence  that  flung 
him  to  the  ground,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
wrenched  the  sword  out  of  his  grasp. 

*'Ha!  ha!"  he  shouted,  as  he  flourished  the 
weapon  over  his  head.  But  he  was  interrupted 
by  a  loud  shriek  close  at  his  side.  It  was  Edith. 
She  had  hovered  all  the  day  round  the  walls 
that  contained  her  new-found  son;  and  now 
she  knelt  before  him,  while  in  frantic  agony  she 
screamed, — 

"  Stop ! — my  child ! — my  son!  —  Hear  me ! — 
Do  not  hurt  him  1 — Do  not  murder  your  father!" 

"My  father!"  cried  Jack,  staggering  back- 
ward. "That  wretch  my  father!  Til  not  be- 
lieve it — it's  a  lie!     Stay!"  he  added,  as  a  new 
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thought  flashed  on  him  ;  and,  springing  to^rBrdft 
the  prostrate  knight,  he  placed  the  sword's  point 
at  his  throat.  ''You  hear  what  she  says.  If  yon 
are  my  father,  you  must  be  her  husband.  She 
says  you  are  already.  Is  it  so  ?  Did  you  manr 
her?  She  says  you  did  —  but  I  will  have  it  con- 
firmed. I  know  there  are  no  witnesses,  do  evi- 
dence,— but  for  my  own  sake  I  will  know  the 
truth.  Confess!  confess!  There's  none  to  hear 
you  but  ourselves." 

"  Then  I  did  marry  her,"  gasped  Sir  Richard, 
in  a  feeble  voice. 

"  But  is  it  true?  — Upon  your  soul  ? — Will  you 
swear  it  ? " 

''  It  is  true." 

*'  Mother L — mother!"  cried  Jack,  exultingly, 
**  I  am  satisfied.  —  He  owns  it.  —  Come  to  my 
arms ! " 

The  trembling  creature  sprang  to  her  sons 
embrace,  and,  locked  in  that,  while  her  head  hung 
upon  his  breast,  the  tears  they  mingled  were 
almost  unalloyed  with  any  care. 

But  those  moments  of  happiness  endured  too 
long:.  Edith's  loud  shriek  had  reached  the  ears 
of  Holford,  who  was  near  the  spot,  and  who,  see- 
ing the  danger  of  his  employer,  had  hurried  up, 
accompanied  by  three  of  his  familiars.  Had  Jack 
perceived  them,  he  might  at  least  have  effected 
his  escape;  but,  as  it  was,  his  first  intimation  of 
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their  presence  was  the  finding  his  arms  tightly 
pinioned  behind  him,  while,  looking  round,  he 
saw  Sir  Richard  again  upon  his  feet,  his  livid 
&ce  distorted  with  a  demonlike  expression  of 
malicious  triumph  and  revenge. 

"  Bless  my  soul ! "  said  Jack,  with  philosophic 
calmness  :  for  he  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to 
find  his  own  resources  sufficient  to  release  him 
out  of  every  scrape,  that  he  never  felt  greatly 
disturbed  by  any  unexpected  misadventure. 
"  Bless  my  soul,  what  a  fool  I  have  been!  And, 
I  say,  what  an  odd  thing  it  is,  that  you  can  never 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  a  woman,  but  what 
mischief  is  sure  to  come  of  it!  Very  odd,  is  not 
it  — eh,  Holford?" 

Holford  looked  puzzled ;  but  Sir  Richard 
soon  interposed,  crying,  "  Away  with  them !  Bind 
them  both  tightly,  and  then  drag  them  to  the 
Hall !  I  will  have  no  enemies  at  liberty.  Gag 
them !  Do  not  hear  a  word  they  say !  Thrust 
them  down  into  the  vaults !  Set  a  strong  watch 
over  them,  but  not  in  the  same  room  —  he  will 
seduce  them  if  you  do.  No,  set  a  guard  all  round 
about  them  —  but  do  not  listen  to  them  —  they 
will  tell  lies.  —  Ha !  ha !  They  have  no  evidence. 
They  own  they  have  not.  They  cannot  hinder 
me.  And  the  paper — here —  here  it  is !  It  is  mine 
again!    I  triumph  after  all! — Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!" 

The  wretched  man  fell  down  in  a  strong  fit. 
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writhing  and  foaming  at  the  mouth.  The  ptst 
exdtemeat,  the  struggle,  the  release,  had  been 
too  much  for  his  once  iron  frame,  and  now  it 
length  it  yielded ;  and  still  its  yielding,  like  ill 
strength,  was  terrible. 

Exchanging  fearful  glances,  the  men  lifted 
him  from  the  ground,  and  bore  him  towards 
his  house,  followed  by  the  prisoners;  a  strange 
procession  to  approach  the  walls  in  which  a 
bridal  feast  was  now  preparing — and  a  strange 
guise  in  which  the  bridegroom  headed  it ! 

But  it  may  be  necessary  here  to  pause  for 
a  moment,  in  order  to  explain  the  conduct  of  oar 
eccentric  friend  in  the  recent  interview ;  the  key 
to  which  must  be  sought  with  Master  Ferret, 
who,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  introduced 
himself  to  Jack  in  his  confinement  in  the  hut 

John  Ferret,  though  contented,  in  the  ererj- 
day  course  of  common  events,  to  take  his  statka 
in  the  rear,  and  humbly  to  follow  in  the  steps  of 
others,  was,  in  reality,  as  important  a  person 
in  his  own  eyes,  and  as  actively  alive  to  his  own 
interests,  as  though  he  had  been  Sir  Richard 
Waring  himself. 

As  long  as  his  master's  impassive  hardihood 
of  purpose,  and  inexhaustible  fertility  of  expe- 
dients appeared  to  place  him  above,  or  remore 
him  beyond  tlie  common  mutabilities  of  fortone, 
John  worshipped  him  with  a  sincere  devotioD, 
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US  the  most  exalted  professor  of  the  mysteries  in 
which  his  soul  delighted.  But  when  the  stony 
outworks  of  Sir  Richard*8  character  began  to 
exhibit  symptoms  of  decay — when  he  talked  of 
involuntary  reviewings  of  the  past  and  fearful 
questionings  of  the  future,  the  startled  secretary 
decided  at  once  that  the  foundation  of  his  great- 
ness was  sapped,  the  glory  was  departed,  and 
it  would  now  no  longer  be  safe  to  trust  to  the 
fortunes  of  one  who  had  ceased  to  trust  himself. 
True,  much  still  remained  ;  but,  to  the  acute 
observer,  the  first  few  trickling  drops  shew  that 
the  ice  is  melting ;  and  he  knows  not  how  rapid 
may  be  the  thaw,  or  how  soon  the  seeming  solid 
mass  may  pass  away  and  leave  behind  it  no  trace 
of  its  existence. 

John  began,  therefore,  tlioughtfully  to  cast 
about  for  some  safe  refuge  for  himself  amidst  the 
wreck  he  thought  he  saw  impending.  Even,  he 
argued,  should  Sir  Richard's  career  continue 
prosperous  to  the  end,  he  was  now  fast  declining 
into  years ;  and  the  secretary,  a  far  younger 
man,  might  reasonably  calculate  on  long  surviv- 
ing him.  What,  then,  should  be  his  fate  in  that 
last  remnant  of  his  days?  Although  well  paid 
for  any  special  service,  his  ordinary  stipend  had 
been  intentionally  kept  so  low  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  his  accumulating  any  independent 
provision;    and   now   the   prospect  of  disgrace, 
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contempt,  and  want,  offered  so  few  attractions, 
that  he  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  securing  lum- 
self  against  so  probable  a  contingency. 

For  this,  one  of  two  things  most  be  accom- 
plished. Either  he  must  obtain  another  and  i 
younger  patron  to  receive  him  when  his  preeent 
lord  should  fail,  or  he  must  find  the  metns 
to  raise  a  sum  in  cash  which  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  stand  him  in  the  stead  of  any  further 
service. 

The  discovery  that  Sir  Edward  Waring  s  re- 
turn was  expected  at  once  suggested  a  proper 
subject  for  his  first  desire.  With  all  those  among 
whom  he  had  lived,  he  knew  himself  too  un- 
popular to  expect  much  favour  at  their  hands. 
But  here  was  a  new  man,  with  whom  he  trusted 
to  his  cunning  to  be  able  soon  to  ingratiate  him- 
self. For  the  rest.  Sir  Edward  would  probably 
bring  home  with  him  abundant  wealth  from  that 
far  El  Dorado  of  the  West;  or,  even  if  he  did  not 
his  daughters'  riches  must  naturally  be  expected 
to  lie  much  under  his  control. 

This  train  of  thought  at  once  struck  out  a 
means  of  realising  his  second  project.  Their 
riches  !  These  all  depended  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
precious  alike  to  every  one.  If  he  could  once 
get  this  in  bis  possession,  how  he  then  niigbi 
treat,  on  his  own  terms,  for  its  restoration  to 
whoever  should  gain  the  ascendant ! 
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It  was  a  glorious  idea !  and,  though  he  trem- 
bled at  its  boldness,  still,  once  entertained,  he 
could  not  shake  it  off  again.  He  knew  where 
the  certificate  was  kept.  A  lock — a  single  lock 
alone  stood  in  his  way.  The  escritoire,  indeed, 
was  itself  enclosed  within  a  closet,  but  that  outer 
door  he  had  already  convinced  himself,  in  an 
hour  of  idleness,  he  had  the  power  to  open.  He 
never  passed  it  now  but  he  paused  before  it  and 
gazed  wistfully  upon  the  secret  chamber.  Wher- 
ever he  could  find  a  key  he  snatched  it  up  and 
kept  it  by  him,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  serve 
his  purpose. 

Emboldened  gradually  as  the  thought  grew 
familiar  to  him,  he  ventured  at  length,  in  an 
hour  of  Sir  Richard's  absence,  to  enter  the  pene- 
tralia of  the  inner  room.  He  tried  a  key,  though 
his  hand  trembled  so  he  scarcely  could  apply  it. 
It  would  not  enter.  Another  followed — but  with 
no  better  success : — and  then  another,  and  another. 
At  length  one  partly  turned.  With  a  desperate 
determination,  he  forced  it  round,  and  the  lock 
opened  and  all  his  master's  hidden  papers  lay 
before  him.  Every  limb  shook  so  that  he  could 
scarcely  stand.  But  the  die  was  now  cast,  and 
hesitation  would  be  madness.  Among  the  piles  of 
papers  he  saw  one  labelled,  ^*  Sir  Edward 
Waring."  He  eagerly  caught  it  up,  and,  looking 
it  through,  discovered  what  he  sought.     Hastily 
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lie  drew  it  out,  relocked  the  cabinet,  reclosetl 
tlie  outer  door,  and  staggered  to  his  own  aparl- 
inent. 

But  now  a  new  terror  possessed  him,  Mij^bl 
not  the  document  be  missed  i  What  was  more 
likely?  He  must  replace  it  by  another.  With 
this  intention,  be  sat  up  all  the  night.  His 
former  clerkly  talents  now  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  and  by  the  morning  be  had  completed 
a  copy  sufficiently  exact  to  jiass  a  casual  exami- 
nation without  Euspiciou.  This  fabrication  he 
had  then  to  plaee  in  the  same  spot  from  which 
he  had  abstracted  the  original.  But  he  accom- 
plished it  without  discovery;  though  the  weight 
of  the  treasure  he  had  secured  lay  like  an  in- 
cubus upon  his  rest  and  kept  him  in  continual 
dread. 

When  that  morning,  in  his  search  aAer  Sir 
Edward  Waring,  he  had  accidentally  stumbled 
on  Scampering  Jack,  and  learned  that  the  knight 
had,  indeed,  arrived,  hia  impatience  to  be  eased 
of  his  dangerous  possession  led  him  at  once 
to  enter  on  the  subject  by  darkly  hinting  that 
I  he  paper  had  been  purloined  without  Sir 
Kichard's  knowledge,  and  that  whoever  now 
desired  to  obtain  it  must  treat  with  him.  Bui 
as  he  spoke  no  word  of  having  lodged  a  copy 
in  its  place,  Jack  naturally  concluded  that  tha 
one    he    subsequently    found    was    thi 
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recovered  by  Sir  Richard  through  some  means 
unknown  to  him  ;  and,  confident  of  its  im- 
portance, he  freely  risked  his  life  for  its  pos- 
session, though,  as  we  have  seen,  at  last  with 
no  success. 

And  now,  to  return  to  the  Hall,  and  follow 
up  the  course  of  the  fast-thronging  events. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

"And  now  the  hallowed  rites  proceed. 
And  now  a  thousand  heart-strings  bleed."— Cotton. 

Time!  How  lightly  we  speak  his  name!— 
as  though  he  were  not  the  silent  page  that  waits 
in  the  antechamber  and  throws  open  the  portals 
of  Eternity.  How  well  does  his  material  repre- 
sentative—  the  Clock  —  portray  his  stern,  unsjm- 
pathising  nature !  By  day  or  night,  wat<!hed  or 
unheeded,  the  steady  click  goes  on,  and  the 
stealthy  hands  complete  their  irretraceable  cir- 
cles :  and,  let  the  anxious  heart  of  man  throb 
with  impatience  or  sink  with  dread  —  let  his  eres 
be  bright  with  hope  or  wet  with  tears — let  bis 
eyelids  be  closed  in  slumber  or  strained  with 
waking,  —  the  regardless  hours  pursue  alike  their 
course,  unhastened,  unretarded  by  an  instant's 
value,  and  bring  him  to  the  appointed  moment 
of  his  rapture  or  despair. 

Another    morning    had    dawned    upon    Sir 
Richard  Waring's  Hall.     It  was  a  strange  plact 
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now — half  prisoa  and  half  banquet-liouse  ;  and 
he  himself,  but  partially  recovered  from  the 
attack  of  the  preceding  day,  as  he  reviewed  the 
Tiolent  measures  he  had  taken,  was  almost 
tempted  to  shrink  with  fear  from  the  reeponsi- 
bility  he  had  incurred. 

But  the  coward  feeling  was  repelled  as  soon 
u  it  arose.  What  choice  was  left  for  him  ? 
All  was  confused,  entangled, — the  present  and 
the  future.  His  intricate  threads  had  crossed 
and  knotted  in  each  other,  and  to  unravel  them 
would  now  take  too  much  time.  With  a  de- 
sperate resolution  he  determined  to  break  them 
througli  and  press  straight  onward  as  far  as 
be  could  see  his  way,  and  trust  the  rest  to 
the  remote  seclusion  of  the  place  —  to  the  good 
fortune  of  his  ruling  star — and,  more  than  all, 
to  Iiis  own  keen  and  never-failing  skill. 

But  while  the  master's  mind  was  thus  dis- 
turbed, what  were  the  terrors  of  the  secretary  t 
He  saw  his  future  patron,  that  should  have  been, 
placed  in  confinement  as  soon  as  he  appeared, — 
the  confidant  of  his  treachery  cast  into  the  strong 
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entertained  it,  now,  amidst  &uch  OTertrlielmJug 
evidences  of  Sir  Richard's  power  and  fortane, 
to  coafess  his  treason  seemed  but  to  sign  liis 
own  death-warrant.  Terrified  beyond  endurance, 
he  determined  to  retrace  his  steps  and  again 
exchange  the  papers.  But,  on  arriving  at  the 
escritoire,  he  found  his  fabricated  document  had 
been  removed.  He  stood  aghast.  It  was  cletir 
Sir  Richard  must  have  taken  it,  Perhap*. 
the  forgery  had  been  discovered ;  perhaps,  he 
was  suspected. 

At  tlrst  he  thought  of  flight ;  but  this  would 
only  serve  to  expedite  his  ruin.  One  hope  alone 
remained;  —  that  Waller  Arraistead  would  not 
be  found,  and  that  the  malice  of  the  disappointed 
friar  would  bring  the  engines  of  the  Church  in 
play,  and  work  Sir  Richard's  destruction  before 
his  own  misdoings  should  be  found  out.  For 
this  he  now  devoutly  prajed,  and  he  watched 
for  the  return  of  Hardy  with  as  eager  an  anxiety 
as  the  knight  himselfj  while  the  one  trembled 
with  tlie  hope  and  the  other  with  the  fear  that 
he  would  bring  back  the  friar's  servant  with 
him. 

Sir  Richard,  meanwhile,  proceeded  with  bis 
preparations  for  Lis  nuptials.  He  dressed  himself 
wilh  extraordinary  care ;  and,  tliougb  his  hair 
was  white  and  his  brow  furrowed,  there  was  still  a 
cold  grandeur   in   the   Gtatuelike   repose   of  bis 
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marble  features,  which,  while  it  chilled  with  awe» 
seemed  y  at  the  same  time,  to  challenge  respect, 
and  almost  admiration. 

When  his  toilette  was  completed,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Sir  Edward's  chamber. 

"  My  respected  kinsman,  are  you  ready?" 

**  For  what  ? — to  see  my  children  ?  *'  ' 

**  Yes.  I  told  you  you  should  see  them  — 
at  the  altar.  The  place  will  sanctify  the 
meeting." 

"  And  my  condition  will  well  befit  it  too, 
sir, — will  it  not?"  replied  Sir  £dward,  bitterly. 
"  A  prisoner — disarmed — dragged  out  by  vio- 
lence to  be  a  helpless  spectator  of  his  child's 
sacrifice, — this,  no  doubt,  is  a  becoming  guise  in 
which  you  shall  present  to  them  their  unknown — 
their  long-lost  father ! " 

"  My  gentle  kinsman,  I  offer  no  violence 
either  to  them  or  you.  If  you  prefer  to  stay 
behind,  you  are  fi'ee  to  do  so.  The  ceremony 
shall  be  hurried,  that  I  may  the  sooner  present 
to  you  my  bride." 

^^  Cold,  sneering  devil !  shall  I  not  have 
permission  to  clasp  her  to  my  bosom  for  one 
moment  before  she  is  polluted  by  this  act?" 

"  Sir  Edward,  no !  After  our  union  you  may 
clasp  her  to  your  bosom  as  often  as  you  please ; 
but  now  the  poor  child's  thoughts  are  full  of 
other  matters.     She  must  not  be  disturbed.     Her 
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mind  is  so  preoccupied  she  would  not  find  tbat 
pleasure  in  your  embrace  whicli  I  should  wish 
her.  You  forget  you  are  a  stranger.  But,  to 
set  your  heart  at  ease,  if  you  shall  find  that,  at 
the  altar,  I  do  violence  to  her  will,  or  that  she 
does  not  wed  me  with  her  free  consent,  you  shall 
have  leave  to  publish  me  a  tyrant  before  all  as- 
sembled there,  and  call  upon  them  to  prevent 
the  consummation  of  my  cruelty.  This  surely 
must  content  you.     Will  you  go  V 

After  a  moment's  hesitation  Sir  Edward 
bowed  a  haughty  assent  and  strode  from  the 
chamber.  But  Sir  Richard  was  immediately 
by  his  side,  and  they  descended  the  staircase 
together.  At  its  foot  they  were  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  the  retainers,  who  all  were  armed 
Sir  Edward  glanced  at  them,  and  then  at  hb 
companion ;  but  those  stony  feature  deigned  no 
reply ;  and  any  further  question  was  prevented 
by  the  announcement  that  the  procession  was 
now  ready  to  move  on. 

Charles,  however,  was  still  wanting.  Rest- 
less and  dissatisfied,  in  spite  of  his  anticipated 
bliss,  be  had  posted  himself  near  Katharine's 
door^  that  be  might  speak  with  her  as  she  came 
out.  He  had  waited  long;  and,  when  the  door 
opened,  he  heard  his  name  already  calling  among 
those  below. 

The  darkness  of  the  gallery  saved  him  from 
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the  painfal  shock  which  her  appearance  might 
well  otherwise  have  caused  him.  She  was  dressed 
in  white,  as  became  a  bride ;  but  her  look  had 
more  resemblance  to  a  spectre.  The  thin  cheeks 
were  perfectly  bloodless,  the  lips  parted,  and  the 
eyes,  that  bore  no  trace  of  tears,  were  dull  with 
a  cold,  vacant  despair.  Yet  she  did  not  tremble ; 
and  her  step,  though  slow  and  soft,  was  firm. 
Her  voice,  too,  although  husky  and  low,  was 
calm,  and  her  words  distinct  and  measured. 

"Katharine!"  Charles  cried,  "I — I  cannot 
be  happy.  Is  this  marriage  with  your  own  con- 
sent? If  you  have  been  forced  into  it  against 
your  will,  it  shall  not  take  place  even  now.  I 
will  dare  my  father's  worst  anger !  I  will  stake 
my  life  itself  upon  the  issue! — any  thing — any 
thing,  rather  than  see  you  wretched,  Kate!" 

**  You  are  kind,  sir,  —  you  are  very  kind; 
and  I  thank  you.  But  you  are  mistaken.  I  do 
it  of  my  own  free  will.  I  have  no  complaint  to 
make.     I  promised  it." 

'*  Yet  hear  me,  Kate " 

**  No.  If  you  please,  I  will  hear  nothing 
more." 

"  Do  not  speak  to  her,  Charles ; "  cried  Rose, 
through  her  fast-dropping  tears.  "  It  only 
makes  her  worse.     I  have  tried  every  thing." 

''  Yet,  Kate,— dear  Kate " 

*^ Charles!"  cried  a  loud  voice  from  below. 
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"Hark!  He  calls  yon!"  cried  Katharine, 
trembling  at  the  sound.  '*  You  must  not  stay. 
He  will  be  angry,  Gro  —  go  —  go.  He  is 
calling ! 

''  Bat,  Kate 

"  Charles ! "  repeated  Sir  Richard,  in  i 
louder  and  a  sterner  tone;  and  with  that 
fearful  obedience  which  all  who  approached  him 
yielded  to  his  will,  the  young  man  horriedlj 
pressed  a  hand  of  each  of  the  sisters,  and  hastened 
away,  uncertain  what  to  do,  till  he  again  stood 
in  the  presence  of  his  father,  and  had  fallen  fully 
within  the  sphere  of  his  influence. 

Tlie  party  now  proceeded  on  their  way,  and 
Sir  Richard's  eye  was  bright  with  an  irre- 
pressible gleam  of  triumph,  as  he,  for  an  instant, 
looked  back  upon  a  low,  grated  window,  jast 
appearing  above  the  ground,  where  the  face  of 
the  imprisoned  and,  at  last,  vanquished  and  iielp- 
Icss  Jack  was  seen, — black  and  distorted  with 
passion,  as  he  screamed  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
words  of  threatening  and  exposure;  which, 
however,  the  loudly  pealing  shouts  of  the 
assembled  retainers  rendered  inaudible  to  tnv 
but  himself. 

The  little  church  was  crowded  with  iho« 
whom  interest,  or  curiosity,  or  sympathy,  had 
drawn  together  to  witness  the  strange  and  un- 
equal wedding.     The  oflBciating  priest  stood  ready 
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at  the  altar.  As  Sir  Richard  entered,  a  buzz 
of  voices  arose ;  among  which  could  be  heard 
such  exclamations  as, — 

"  How  well  he  looks ! "  "  Many  a  maiden 
™ght  go  further  and  fare  worse!"  "Why 
he  looks  handsomer  than  even  his  son!" 
**  That  is  her  father.  You  see  it  is  with  his 
consent.'* 

There  were  other  whispers,  too,— of,  perhaps, 
a  different  purport ;  but  these,  not  being  in- 
tended to  be  heard,  the  words  were  undis- 
tinguishable. 

Soon  a  stir  on  the  other  side  of  the  church 
announced  that  the  brides  were  approaching; 
and  every  eye  was  eagerly  bent  forward  to 
obtain  the  first  glimpse  of  them  ;  but  none  so 
eagerly  as  those  of  their  anxious  and  tortured 
fitther. 

There  was  a  pause  without  the  door,  and 
Sir  Richard  stepped  forward  alone  and  crossed 
to  where  they  were  waiting.  Drawing  Katharine 
aside,  he  whispered  in  her  ear, — 

"I  have  trusted  you  —  but  not  entirely.  I 
have  a  horse  saddled  and  a  servant  waiting  by 
his  side.  If  you  hesitate — if  you  waver  for  an 
instant,  a  signal  starts  him,  and  Walter  Armis- 
tead  is  here  again  a  prisoner  before  night." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  dull  stare ;  and  yet 
she  shuddered,  as  she  answered, — 
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"  Yes — yes. — I  know  it. — Go  on.** 

He  took  her  hand  and  led  her  forward, 
followed  by  her  sister  and  by  the  women  who 
attended  them.  There  was  a  dead  hush  through 
the  building,  except  that,  now  and  then,  a  faint 
sound  of  some  half-stifled  sob  was  heard  and 
hushed  again  as  soon. 

But  Sir  Edward,  impetuously  bursting 
through  all  that  surrounded  him,  and  heed- 
less alike  of  place  or  season,  sprang  forward 
and  clasped  his  daughters  in  his  arms,  crying, — 

*' My  children — my  dear  children!  Do  I 
find  you  at  last  —  and  thus!  Katharine — my 
sweet  one!  —  Do  not  fear.  Your  fathers  arms 
are  round  you." 

But  she  gently  repelled  him,  as  she  mur- 
mured, in  a  low,  hollow  voice,  '*  You  are  come 
too  late,  sir.  You  have  stayed  too  long.  I  must 
go  on  now." 

"  No,  Katharine !  —  No,  my  child  !  It  is  not 
too  late.  I  know  this  marriage  is  against  your 
will; — it  must  be.  But  fear  nothing.  I  will 
defend  you.  Speak  to  me,  Katharine  ! — tell  me 
truly, — would  you  not  be  released  ?" 

She  looked  fearfully  round,  and  then  her  lips 
approached  his  ear. 

"  Ferret!"  exclaimed  Sir  Richard,  in  a  loud 
voice. 

^*  No — no!"    Katharine   cried,    with  a  faint 
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shriek.  "  I  said  nothing — I  did  not  speak — I 
am  ready.  —  See!  —  Here  is  my  hand!"  and, 
as  she  spoke,  she  thrust  it  into  his.  ''  Go  on, 
priest!" 

"Stop!"  said  Sir  Richard,  gravely.  "You 
surprise  me,  Katharine.  Your  father's  presence 
has  unnerved  you  so,  that  you  have  made  it 
seem  as  though  I  took  your  hand  against  your 
will.  I  cannot  receive  it,  love,  upon  such  terms. 
Do  you  repent  your  promise?  If  so,  be  candid, 
and  I  at  once  release  you.  I  will  keep  my 
word." 

The  unhappy  girl  well  understood  the  mean- 
ing and  the  emphasis  of  the  last  sentence ;  and, 
with  a  violent  effort  for  calmness,  she  answered 
in  a  voice,  low  indeed,  but  so  distinct  that  every 
syllable  was  heard,  in  the  dead  stillness,  to  the 
remotest  comer  of  the  building, — 

"  No,  I  do  not  repent.  I  give  my  hand  of  my 
free  will — of  my  own  choice.  Now,  I  am 
ready." 

There  was  a  sound  as  though  a  low  groan 
echoed  the  words ;  but  it  was  lost  in  the  loud 
voice  of  the  priest  as  he  commenced  the  cere- 
mony. With  a  desperate  calmness,  Katharine 
made  every  needful  response;  she  received  the 
ring,  she  pronounced  the  life-consecrating  vow : 
and  then  the  blessing — oh,  what  a  mockery  that 
seemed! — the  blessing  was  given,  and  the  book 
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closed,    and    she    was    Sir    Richard  Waring*s 
wife! 

Overstrained  nature  conld  endure  no  more, and, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  she  sank  senseless  in  her  father*8 
arms.  At  the  same  moment  a  sound,  as  of  a 
heavy  fall,  was  heard  at  the  remote  extremity  of 
the  church ;  and  then  there  was  a  confused 
bustle,  and  cries  of  *^  He  has  fainted.  Take  him 
into  the  air." 

The  sounds  reached  Sir  Richard  Warings 
ear,  and  a  joyful  suspicion  flashed  upon  him. 
Leaving  his  bride  to  the  care  of  others,  he  forced 
his  way  through  the  obstructing  crowd,  followed 
by  some  of  his  attendants. 

On  arriving  at  the  place,  he  found  that  a 
young  man  had  fainted,  and  was  being  borne 
awav.  His  dress  was  that  of  one  of  the  lowest 
rustics;  but  a  broad  hat  which  had  shadowed  his 
face  had  fallen  off,  and  now  displayed  the  light 
luxuriant  hair  and  the  pale  features  of  Walter 
Armistead. 

With  a  half-suppressed  cry  of  deliorht,  Sir 
Richard  exclaimed,  *'Tis  he!  'tis  he!"  Then, 
in  a  voice  so  low  as  only  to  be  audible  to  those 
around  him,  he  added,  "  That  is  the  prisoner  of 
the  holy  Friar  Francis.  He  was  violently  rescued 
not  two  days  ago.  I  am  responsible  to  the  friar 
for  his  safe  keeping.  Here,  bear  him  to  the 
Hall,  and  have  the  strictest  watch  upon  him.    I 
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will  follow  yoa  immediately.  Let  no  one  be 
disturbed.  My  good  friends  here,  I  bid  yon  all 
to  be  my  guests  to-day ;  and  we  will  find  where- 
with to  make  you  merry  on  Buch  a  holyday!" 


"  Lord  UU 
Hia  wi 
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iterruptioD,  that  still  seemed  Datural,  alwayti 
ke  in  on  hiui  when  he  attenipted  it. 
Sir  Richard  talked  for  all ;  and,  indeed,  none 
;  appeared  disposed  to  difipnte  the  privilege 
ith  him.  Katharine  was  placed  as  mistress  of 
s  feast ;  but  she  looked  more  like  the  corpse- 
lest  of  an  Egyptian  banquet,  than  any  breatliing 
of  life  and  sense.  When  spoken  to,  she 
iswered,  yet  never  turned  her  head ;  but  with  a 
ill,  fixed,  vacant  eye,  she  sat  in  a  torpid  etitl- 
!8i,   beautiful   and   gentle,  yet  fearful  to  look 

Rose,  whose  quiet  marriage  had  passed  almost 
■heeded  in  the  deep  interest  for  her  sister's  &te, 
is  like  an  April  day,  half  shower,  half  sun- 
line — now  smiling  through  her  tears,  and  now 
'eeping  through  her  smiles,  as  lier  eye  turned  to 
le  youthful  bridegroom  by  her  sidt,  or  the  pale 
jectre  opposite ; — while  Charles,  after  a  few  at- 
inipta  at  unsuccessful  mirth,  sank  in  a  thought- 
il  reverie,  which  lasted  till  he  left  the  table. 

Bnt,  of  all  the  uneasy  spirits  that  those  walU 

rotained,  none  suffered  more  than  Master  Ferret. 

Cith  Walter's  capture  liad  expired  hia  last  hope 

if  security.      By  nature  a  coward,  he  wandered 

ibout  in  a  state  bordering  on  distraction.      His 

ster's  power,  terrible  at  all  times,  seemed  now, 

his  excited  fancy,  to  have  gained  a  tenfold 

ingth.      Nothing  was  able  to  resist  it;   bow, 
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then,  should  he?  DiscoTcred,  his  fears  assured 
him  he  must  be;  and  then,  his  punishment?^ 
death  appeared  the  lightest  he  could  expect! 

From  the  bottom  of  his  soul  he  cursed  Walter 
Armistead  for  his  stupidity  in  haying  sufeed 
himself  to  be  retaken.  Yet  he  felt  as  though  he 
would  not  grudge  to  give  five  years  of  his  own 
life  to  have  him  again  at  liberty ;  for  then  Sir 
Richard  would  find  enough  employment  with  die 
Churchy  to  drive  all  other  thoughts  out  of  Ui 
mind,  and  he  should  gain  some  breathing  time,  at 
least,  if  not  perfect  impunity. 

Was  it  impossible  to  set  him  free  again  ?  No, 
it  would  be  easy ;  for  the  men  who  watched  him 
were,  like  the  rest,  all  deep  in  liquor.  Oh,  if  be 
dared  but  do  it!  But  he  shrank  with  terror  iiroiD 
the  thought.  His  independent  knavery  had  al- 
ready given  him  too  small  grounds  for  grati- 
lation,  and  shewn  the  difference  between  bis 
talent  and  his  master's. 

Yet,  if  some  one  else  could  be  persuaded  to 
undertake  it — some  one  who  could  bear  tbe 
blame,  in  the  event  of  failure,  and  leave  him  tbe 
advantage,  if  it  succeeded !  As  the  wish  crossed 
his  mind,  he  saw  Charles  Waring  approadiiag 
him;  and,  eagerly  seizing  on  the  young  man's 
arm,  he  drew  him  into  a  side  room,  where,  first 
cautiously  looking  round,  he  began, — 

•*  Oh,  Master  Charles,  what  a  dreadful  bnsi- 
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Dess    this    has    been    for    poor    young    Armi»- 


"  Hush!"  said  Charles,  "  ihey  do  not  know 
it,  and  I  would  keep  it  from  them  while  I  may. 
It  will  break  Katharine's  heart." 

"Poor,  dear  thing!     Yes,  as  yon   say,  it  is 

very  exceedingly  dreadful.    Such  a  worthy,  noble 

young  man!     f  wonder  if  he  will  he  burnt,  or 

■  lleheaded,  or  hung?     Such  an  excellent  son,  too! 

twill  be  the  death  of  his  mother — you  used  to 

■be  very  fond  of  her !    And,  I  am  sure,  poor  fellow, 

1  were  very'  fond  of  him,  too ;  and  be  of  you, 

r  the  matter  i>f  that.      1  think  he  saved  your 

!  once,  did  not  he  ?     But  he  will  lose  hts  own 

t  a  certainty,  now,  if  nobody  is  to  be  found  to 

elp  him.     Ah,  yes,  it  is  a  very  sad  tbiogl     I  am 

ire  1  wish  from  tny  soul  be  could  be  set  loose 

-don't  you?" 

"  I  believe  you  are  a  knave.  Ferret,  yet  I  care 

piot  if  I  confess  to  you  that  that  is  my  own  eager 

^esire ;  and  1  promise  you,  if  yon  will  assist  me  in 

;,  it  shall  be  no  little  for  your  advantage,  too." 

"  Weil  now,  to  be  sure !   how  like  you  that 

lerosity  is !    I  am  sure.  Master  Charles,  for  the 

Sore  of  you,  I  would  do  almost  any  thing.     But  I 

Inn  so  frightened  of  Sir  Richard,  I  daren't  attempt 

h'n  myself;  though,  if  you  like  to  do  it,  perhaps 

luld  make  it  very  easy  to  you.     I  have  got  a 

»y  here  that  just  fits  the  lock  of  the  vault." 
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*<  Ha!  give  it  me!"  cried  Charles,  SDatchhig 
it.  '^  This  is  excellent.  Ferret,  yoa  should  hsre 
my  purse  for  this,  but  that  it  contains  all  the 
money  I  have  got,  and  I  shall  need  some  of  it  to 
bribe  the  fellows  down  below." 

'^Oh,  no,  no!  you  need  not  do  that,*"  cried 
the  other,  eagerly,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  at  the 
sight  of  the  gold ;  '*  bribing  with  money  b  a  had 
plan  for  such  as  them ;  I  can  manage  it  for  jtm 
a  thousand  times  better.  I  have  got  a  flask  d 
Sir  Richard's  ancient  wine.  I  promised  then 
they  should  taste  it,  and  now,  that  thej  are 
more  than  half-drunk  already,  they  will  follov 
me  all  over  the  house  for  that.  So  yoa  shall 
have  the  place  quite  clear,  and  then  you  need  cot 
give  them  any  thing." 

*'  There,  then,  take  it  all  yourself.  I  suppose 
bribing  with  money  is  no  bad  thing  for  such  l^ 
you  ! 

With  a  chuckling  laugh  at  having  deiraiKy 
his  fellow-servants  of  their  portion  of  the  spoil,  the 
secretary  grasped  the  purse,  and  thrust  it  into  hb 
pouch. 

*'  But,  Master  Charles,"  he  added,  "  this  is  a 
frightful  risk  that  I  am  running,  and  all  tor 
nothing  but  my  love  for  you.  I  hope  you  und«ff- 
stand  that,  and  will  take  care  to  keep  me 
screened  after  it  is  found  out." 

'*  Oh,  do  not  fear!  Of  my  father's  anger,  there 
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I  little  danger.  Of  course  you  know  that  Wal- 
ir'a  former  escape  was  made  with  his  connivance, 
jid,  though  he  may  not  choose  to  run  a  second 
isk,  be  will  not  be  ill  pleased  to  find  it  done  to 
lis  hand  by  another." 

'  I  don't  know.  You  know  Sir  Richard  is  a 
trange  man.  But  you  may  do  any  thin^  with 
—  things  that  I  dared  not  dream  of.  And, 
Master  Charles,  as  it  is  very  likely  that  your  poor 
Kiiing  friend,  ihat  you  are  going  to  help,  may  just 
t  present  be  little  in  a  mood  lor  flight,  or  any 
bing  else — be  bad  better  not  be  sent  away  alone. 
ie  would  be  almost  sure  to  be  retaken." 

"That  is  well  thought  of.  Ferret,  Whom 
in  we  send  with  him?" 

"  Why,  in  the  next  vault  to  himself,  there  is 
mother  prisoner ;  a  very  clever  fellow,  and  a  most 
Htrticular  fritnd  of  his.  He  will  take  a  thousand 
imes  more  care  of  liim  than  he  could  of  himself. 
n>at  same  key  opens  both  the  doors." 

*'  lie  shall  he  liberated,  too," 

This  was  a  great  relief  to  Ferret ;  who,  be- 
ndea  the  reason  he  had  alleged,  was  little  de- 
nrous  thai  one  to  whom  he  bad  in  part  revealed 
hia  secret  should  be  left  within  Sir  Richard's 
K)wer,  Well  satisfied,  therefore,  with  the  result 
it  the  interview,  though  again  impressing  upon 
Charles  that  it  was  be  wh6  did  it  all,  and  that 
bimself  would  have  no  further  hand   in  it  than 
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just  the  taking  a  glass  of  wine  with  an  old  friend, 
which  might  be  allowed  to  any  one  on  sach  t 
joyons  oocauon,  and  which  nobody  could  be  ex- 
pected  to  do  in  a  damp  vault,  the  secretaiy  de> 
parted  to  fulfil  bis  portion  of  the  agreement 

It  was  not  long  before  Charles  Waring  again 
held  Walter  Armistead  clasped  iu  his  arms.  Act- 
ing, however,  on  Ferret's  hint,  he  had  fint  taken 
the  precaution  to  make  Jack  his  companion. 
And  he  soon  bad  reason  to  congratulate  hinffelf 
on  baying  done  so,  for  he  found  his  friend  cmalied 
and  overwhelmed  beneath  a  weight  of  despond- 
ency, which  all  his  efforts  were  unequal  to  re- 
move. Bodily  debility  and  mental  suffering 
had  reduced  Walter  to  a  state  of  woman's  weak- 
ness^ and  the  tears  fell  freely  from  his  eyes,  as  he 
exclaimed, — 

"Liberty!  for  what?  What  have  I  now  to 
do  with  liberty  ?  No,  Charles.  He  shall  be  wel- 
comed as  my  kindest  friend  who  brings  me 
soonest  to  the  end  of  this  sad  journey.  I  would 
not  live  now,  if  I  might." 

"  Walter,"  cried  Jack,  with  a  voice  that,  fcr 
him,  was  strangely  husky  and  unsteady,  **  don*t 
talk  nonsense — don't  be  a  fool,  that^s  a  dear  bov. 
— You  have  got  your  best  days  all  to  come  yet. 
Take  my  word  for  it —  I  never  told  you  a  lie,  did 
I  ?  No,  nor  1  won't  now.  Come  —  come,  be  a 
man !  pull  up  your  courage !     I  say,  Walter/*  he 
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whispered y  ^^we  must  not  waste  our  time,  we 
must  be  doing.  I  won't  say  we  will  have  re- 
Tenge, — that  is  a  nasty  unchristian  things  not  fit 
for  us;  but  we*ll  do  something,  Walter, — and 
before  nightfall,  too.  I  don't  know  exactly  what, 
yet,  but  we'll  do  something ;  and  we  have  got  a 
friend,  you  know, — a  powerful  friend  that  does 
not  care  about  Sir  Richard  Waring.  He  will 
help  us " 

"Ha!  who?"  interrupted  Walter,  with  sud- 
den animation. 

Jack  did  not  answer,  but  silently  pointed  up- 
ward with  his  finger.  The  young  man's  counte- 
nance fell  s^in  immediately. 

"  No,  no,  I  am  deserted  there — I  am  aban- 
doned." 

*'  How  dare  you  say  so,  sir,"  cried  Jack, 
in  a  passion.  "  Do  you  call  this  being  aban- 
doned, you  thankless  scoundrel?  What  do  you 
mean,  sir? — Hm!  you  are  like  a  dog  I  had 
once — a  greedy  beast,  that  always,  as  soon  as  he 
had  had  his  breakfast,  sniffed,  and  whined,  and 
worried,  for  fear  I  should  forget  to  bring  his  din- 
ner. He  was  an  ungrateful,  untrusting  hound  — 
and  so  are  you !  I  should  think  this  might  be  a 
pretty  good  breakfast  for  you,  to  have  your  two 
best  friends  and  your  liberty  brought  to  you  all 
in  one  dish:  and  yet,  forsooth,  you  can't  say 
'  Thank  you,'  nor  wait  in  patience  an  hour  or  two 

VOL.  III.  N 
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before  you  are  serred   again !      Oat  upon  yoa! 

You    call    yourself  a    Christian    man!     I  am 

ashamed  of  you, — ^you  put  me  in  a  passion !   And 

do  you  think  nobody  else  has  any  thing  to  troabk 

them  ?    Yes,  I  have.    As  much  as  you,  and  firon 

the  same  affair.    Ay,  you  may  stare,  but  ii*8  the 

truth  I  tell  you.      It's  a  secret,  though,  and  I 

sha'n't  explain  it  here.     Perhaps  I  may  upon  tlie 

road — I  don*t  know.    But  I  am  as  much  wronged 

as  you  are — as  much  outraged — as  much  robbed 

and  plundered,  and  yet  look   how   I  bear  it! 

Look  what  a  pattern  I  am  to  you  !" 

Thus  encouraging,  threatening,  soothing,  aad 
scolding,  he  endeavoured  by  every  means  in  his 
power  to  stir  the  languor  of  his  young  fiiefid's 
spirits ;  while  Charles  seconded  his  efforts  witk 
actions  that  would  admit  of  no  denial. 

**  Come,  Walter,"  he  cried,  **  this  will  nef«r 
do.     You   are   wasting  some   golden    momoa 
that  I  have  bought  for  you  very  dearly.    CoflK, 
off  with  your  doublet, — and  now  take  mine.  Thi 
is  a  fair  exchange  —  and  not  a   bad  fit  eithe 
Now,  that   hat  of  yours — very  good;  and  c 
you  get  mine  on  your  head  ?     Yes ;  that  will 
And  now,  sir,  do  I  look  like  Walter  ArmisH 
I  think  I  shall  at   a  distance,  and    I   ha?' 
intention  of  letting  any  one  come  too  near  v 
"What  do  you  purpose,  Charles?     W 
your  meaning?" 
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''Mj  meaning  is,  to  make  yon  reasonable 
and  obedient — so  bold  your  tongne  and  listen. 
Yon  know  the  stable.  There  you  will  find  two 
horses  saddled  by  this  time,  and  my  own  man 
by  them.  He  is  an  honest  fellow,  and 
ask  no  questions.  Here  is  a  letter — it  is  to 
a  sure  friend  of  mine.  Take  it  as  directed,  and 
be  will  find  you  shelter  and  ke^p  you  safe." 

''Generous  Charles!  Why  all  this  useless 
tremble  for  a  wretch  like  me?" 

**  I  thought  I  told  you  to  hold  your  tongue. 
I  have  not  finished.  When  you  start,  I  will 
take  another  road,  and  let  myself  be  seen.  They 
will  think  it  you,  and  off  they  will  start  in  chase 
on  a  wrong  scent !  I  have  got  my  boat  moored 
lyy  the  shore — the  sweetest  little  thing  you  ever 
saw ;  as  light  as  a  sea-bird,  and  flies  as  fast.  I 
shall  take  to  the  water,  and,  I  warrant  me.  111 
lead  them  such  a  dance,  they  shall  be  twenty 
miles  from  home  at  nightfall." 

''Charles,  you  are  a  noble  fellow!"  cried 
Jack,  with  glistening  eyes,  as  he  warmly  grasped 
the  young  man's  hand  ;  "  you  are  a  noble  fellow, 
and  I  am  proud  of  you !  I  will  never  do  a  thing 
that  shall  injure  you.  I  won't,  for  this — upon 
my  soul,  I  won't!" 

It  was  with  undisguised  astonishment  that 
Charles  received  this  abrupt  and  hearty  demon- 
stration of  good-will.     But  no  time  was  allowed 
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bim  for  comment  or  explanation.  Tbdr  point 
bad  been  gained ;  and  Walter,  who  now  paanvdy 
submitted  to  whatever  they  required  of  him,  was 
led  between  them  through  vacant  passages,  ii 
which  no  straggler  crossed  their  path;  and^amidit 
the  distant  echoes  of  drunken  songs  and  revdij, 
was  at  length  safely  conducted  from  the  house. 

Sir  Richard  Waring  was  still  seated  at  the 
table,  where  his  new  mirth  yet  revelled  in  aa- 
abated  exuberance,  when  the  door  was  opened,  and 
llolford  silently  beckoned  him  from  the  room. 

With  a  faint  misgiving  of  something  ill,  be 
hastily  obeyed  the  summons. 

"  Well,  what  is  it?"  he  asked. 

'*  They  are  off  again.  They  are  gone !"  replied 
Holford,  with  a  stolid  stare  of  half  intoxicatioD. 

*'  Who  are  off? — Who  are  gone  ?"  demanded 
Sir  Richard,  while  his  heart  sank  with  a  sicken- 
ing chill. 

"  Armistead  —  and  Jack,  too,"  hiccoughed 
the  other.     "  Jack  is  a  devilish  clever  fellow.'* 

**  Beast,  you  are  drunk!" 

^*  I  arn  t." 

"  Where  are  their  guards  ?  " 

*'  Drinking — up  stairs  with  Ferret." 

"  Ferret!"  shouted  Sir  Richard,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  while  every  limb  trembled  with  rage. 

The  secretary  heard  the  word — he  heard  the 
tone,   too ;  and,  taking   counsel   from   his  feais 
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■lone,  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  wild  with  terror, 
nuhed  out  of  the  house. 

All  was  now  confusion.  An  alarm  was  given. 
Men  poshed  and  jostled  against  each  other,  in 
Mandering  attempts  at  a  pursuit,  of  which  the 
flying  Ferret  was  the  first  object.  But  the  de- 
spair that  winged  the  secretary's  heels  soon  bade 
defiance  to  the  staggering  steps  that  followed 
him.  A  second  figure,  however,  hurrying  in  the 
same  direction,  and  some  distance  ahead  of  him, 
the  next  minute  attracted  every  eye — revealing, 
aa  it  did,  the  form,  or,  if  not  that,  the  dress  of 
Walter  Armistead. 

A  loud  shout  from  twenty  lips  announced  the 
discovery,  while  Sir  Richard's  voice,  shrieking 
above  the  tumult,  directed  the  pursuit,  which  he 
himself  conducted,  bareheaded  and  uncloaked, 
as  he  had  left  the  table. 

**  A  hundred  pounds — five  hundred — a  thou- 
aand  pounds  for  him  that  takes  him!"  he  shouted, 
wildly. 

The  boat  was  already  unmoored  and  Charles 
was  stepping  into  it,  as  the  breathless  Ferret 
flung  himself  on  his  knees  before  him. 

"  Save  me! — save  me !"  he  gasped.  "  They 
will    kill     me  —  they    will    murder    me  —  Sir 

Richard Oh,  save  me!     I  did   it  only  for 

your  sake.      Master  Charles,  they  will  murder 
me — protect  me— let  me  go  with  you."    And, 
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as  he  spoke,  he  grorelled  on  the  sand  aad 
clasped  the  young  man's  knees. 

<*  Well — ^jamp  in,  fool.  What  a  to-do  yoa 
make!"  cried  Charles,  laughing  heartily  at  Ik 
success  of  his  stratagem.  ^*  Here — take  an  oar. 
And  now  pull  gently — no  harry,''  he  added; 
while  the  little  bark  glided  softly  firom  the  shore, 
and  slowly  shaped  its  course  acroes  the  bay. 
This,  as  we  have  already  described,  was  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  high  rocks  so  often  alhided 
to,  and  on  the  other  by  a  low  point  of  land,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  a  little  fort  had  beei 
built. 

The  pursuers  had  now  reached  the  water's 
edge,  and,  seizing  on  every  description  of  vefisel 
within  reach,  prepared  to  continue  the  chsse 
on  the  other  element.  But  their  Tery  haste 
threatened  to  baffle  their  purpose.  Confused 
and  bewildered,  they  rushed  from  place  to  place, 
or,  when  embarked,  the  boats  yielding  to  the 
uncombined  and  irregular  strokes,  swayed  finoa 
side  to  side,  ran  foul  of  one  another,  and  in  more 
than  one  instance,  rolled  out  their  staggeiis; 
occupants  into  the  sea;  while,  Charles,  his  hat 
drawn  down  to  conceal  his  features,  leisure!? 
skimmed  the  water,  delighted  with  the  sport,  aad 
anxious  rather  to  lead  them  on,  than  by  a  swifter 
flight  to  shew  that  pursuit  was  unavailing. 

"Fools — wretches! — idiots!"    shouted  Sir 
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Richard,  frantic  with  rage.  *^  They  will  escape ! 
Come  hack !  Bring  me  a  hoat ! "  But  his  words 
were  unheeded,  and  his  passion  grew  to  such  a 
firenzy,  that  he  would  have  thrown  himself  into 
the  water,  with  the  desperate  endeavour  to  swim 
after  them,  had  he  not  heen  restrained. 

At  this  moment  a  horseman  was  seen  tearing 
furiously  towards  them,  and  Hardy,  faint  and 
breathless,  flung  himself  from  his  saddle  at  his 
master's  side. 

"  Sir  Richard  —  your  worship  —  the  friar's 
seryant  had  reached  the  city  before  I  overtook 
him.     He  refused  to  return." 

''  Curse  on  the  friar's  servant  I  Look  yonder ! 
There  is  the  man  himself!" 

"  Why,  that  is  Master  Ferret!"  cried  Hardy, 
in  amazement. 

**  Yes,  it  is.  He  has  turned  traitor — he  has 
released  him  and  thinks  to  fly  with  him.  But 
they  do  not  know  me  yet !  Hardy,  mount 
again — ride  to  the  fort — you  will  soon  get  ahead 
of  them;  tell  the  men  there,  that  these  are 
pirates,  robbers,  murderers,  escaping  from  the 
hands  of  justice — say  from  the  hands  of  the 
Church  —  and  that  the  Friar  Francis  of  St. 
Michael's  and  Sir  Richard  Waring  command 
them  in  the  Queen's  name  to  turn  their  guns 
upon  them !  If  they  refuse,  tell  them  they  do  it 
at  the  peril  of  their  own  lives,  and  we  will  hold 
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them  answerable.  Fly!— Away!  Ha!  ha!"  he 
cried*  with  a  wild  laagh.  **  Their  cannon  wil 
Bend  swifter  messengers  than  all  these  dnmkea 
varlets." 

"  Hold! — stay!"  exclaimed  Sir  Edward Wm- 
ing,  who  now  was  by  his  side.  "  You  will  not 
dare  employ  yonr  sovereign's  name  for  the  de- 
struction of  an  innocent  man.** 

**  Silence  that  meddling  babbler !  He  b  one 
of  them !    Take  him  in  custody  !  ** 

Sir  Richard  need,  however,  have  enter- 
tained no  apprehension  of  Sir  Edward's  inter- 
ference delaying  Hardy  in  his  task.  The  man 
was  too  well  tutored  to  attend  to  any  voice  except 
his  master's;  and  he  was  soon  seen  galloping 
fast  along  the  level  flat  that  conducted  to  the 
fort. 

The  chase,  meanwhile,  proceeded  slowly  and 
unsteadily ;    the  object  of  pursuit  clearly  main- 
taining whatever  lead  he  pleased  of  his  pursner?. 
and,  with  an  impudent  daring,   tantalising  and 
amusing  himself  with  their  blundering  eagerness. 
Sir  Richard  saw  this,  and  a  grin  of  fiendisb 
triumph  played  upon  his  features,  as,  with  clencbed 
hands,  he  strained  his  eyes  towards  the  spot  from 
which  his  unexpected  vengeance  should  be  dealt. 
Suddenly  a  flash  burst  from   the  wall,  and, 
before  the  sound  could  be  heard,  a  line  of  sharp 
splashes,  dotting  the   water,   shewed    how  near 
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the  boat  the  ball  had  passed.  But  every  other 
thought  was  in  a  moment  forgotten  in  the  sur- 
prise that  followed. 

John  Ferrety  who  had  with  difficulty  been 
tamed  down  to  the  leisurely  proceedings  of  his 
young  master,  now,  at  this  new  and  never-dreamt- 
of  peril,  grew  quite  unmanageable.  He  tore  the 
cap  from  Charles's  head,  and,  with  a  thousand 
extravagant  gestures,  sought  to  attract  attention 
to  the  black  and  curling  locks,  whose  identity, 
even  from  that  distance,  could  not  be  mis- 
taken, and  which  at  once  revealed  the  deception 
practised. 

A  loud  cry  of  amazement  burst  from  the 
mouths  of  all ;  but  from  Sir  Richard  s  lips  it  was 
a  shriek  of  horror.  While  he  stood  paralysed, 
another  flash  was  seen,  and  again  a  shot  skipped 
along  the  surface  of  the  water,  nearer  to  its  mark 
than  even  the  first  had  been.  The  men  within  the 
fort,  probably  blinded  by  the  smoke  of  their  own 
guns,  were  evidently  unaware  of  any  change  that 
could  call  for  a  suspension  of  their  efforts,  which 
they  therefore  continued  as  zealously  as  before. 

The  wretched  father  now  grew  frantic  with 
terror.  Messenger  after  messenger  was  de- 
spatched, although  he  knew  they  could  not  reach 
the  place  in  time.  Horses  were  sent  for,  though 
the  delay  in  procuring  them  must  negative  their 
use.      Yet  still  he  must  do  something;    and, 

v2 
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meanwhile,  there  he  stood,  screaming  and  writb- 
ing — now  wildly  waving  his  arms — now  teaiing 
his  gray  hairs,  while  his  retracted  lips  displayed 
his  dose-set  teeth,  and  his  strained  eye-balk 
looked  starting  firom  their  sockets. 

Again  the  cannon  pealed,  and  at  the  soand  t 
strong  convulsion  shook  every  limb.  The  boat 
had  now  altered  her  course,  and  was  fiist  making 
towards  the  fort  itself,  in  the  desperate  hope  of 
getting  below  the  range  of  the  guns.  The  shot 
passed  directly  over  it ;  yet  so  closely,  that  the 
terrified  Ferret,  losing  all  self-possession,  leaped 
upright,  and  stood  in  a  kind  of  idiot  insensibility, 
as  though  courting  the  next  blow. 

Sir  Richard  could  endure  no  more.  Sense, 
constancy,  endurance,  all  gave  way.  His  trem- 
bling knees  bowed  —  they  bent  down  to  the 
ground — his  hands  were  clasped  —  he  prayed! 
Sir  Richard  Waring  prayed  ! 

A  curse  appeared  the  answer  to  the  prayer. 
Even  at  that  very  moment  again  the  blaze  and 
the  smoke  flashed  and  rolled  from  the  dark  walb, 
the  standing  form  of  the  distracted  Ferret  vanished 
from  sight — cut  in  halves  by  the  weU-directed 
shot  ^-  the  boat  was  struck  —  its  course  was 
stopped — it  staggered  for  an  instant,  and  then 
sank  from  view  beneath  the  rolling  waters,  and 
all  was  vacancy. 

Without  a  word  or  sound   Sir  Richard  was 
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stretched  senseless  on  the  earth.  Moved  by  a 
common  feeling  of  humanity,  his  kinsman  sought 
to  raise  and  to  restore  him ;  but  he  shuddered  at 
the  sight  that  met  his  view.  The  face  was  black 
and  distorted — the  tongue  was  lolling  out — the 
lips  white  with  foam — and  the  eyes  wild  and 
glaring  with  the  unmeaning  stare  of  insanity. 
And  this  was  the  crafty,  the  cold,  the  intel- 
lectually proud  Sir  Richard  Waring! 

While  Sir  Edward  gazed,  trembling  and  horror- 
stricken,  the  other  suddenly  sprung  from  his 
grasp,  and,  turning  from  him,  fled  with  the 
swiftness  of  lightning  towards  the  rocks.  They 
followed  him  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  but  his 
strength  seemed  superhuman,  and  he  distanced 
them  by  far. 

"  Stop!  madman — stop!"  shouted  Sir  Edward, 
in  a  voice  of  stern  authority,  despairing  of  any 
other  means  to  make  himself  regarded. 

The  wretched  maniac  trembled  at  the  com- 
manding tone,  and,  crouching  down,  crept 
abjectly  towards  his  summoner,  who,  as  he 
looked  upon  this  deep  abasement  of  the  haughty 
mind  which  for  so  many  years  had  influenced  his 
fate,  forgot  his  injuries  and  was  moved  even  to 
tears. 

He  put  forth  his  hand  to  seize  him ;  but, 
startled  by  the  action,  the  other  turned  and  re- 
commenced his  flight,  leaping  among  the  stones^ 
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and    boundii^   recklessly  towards    the   highest 
point  of  the  wild  cli£&. 

"  Stay!  stay, — I  command  yon!"  Sir  Edward 
cried,  taught  by  his  previous  success. 

Again  the  other  stopped ;  but  this  time  with 
a  jealous  caution,  and,  step  by  step  as  his  pur- 
suers advanced,  so  he  retreated  backward  till  his 
foot  almost  rested  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
dizzy  height. 

Afraid  to  move  further,  Sir  Edward  paused, 
and  silently  beckoned  him  towards  him.  But  the 
authority  of  command  was  wanting  now;  and, 
gibbering  unmeaning  words,  he  raised  a  shriU, 
mocking  laugh,  and  suddenly  turned  to  prosecute 
his  flight. 

Whether  he  saw  bis  danger,  none  could 
tell.  A  loud  shriek  appeared  to  bespeak  his 
consciousness.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  forward 
impetus  was  already  given.  He  could  not  check 
it  if  he  would.  The  rotten  edge  gave  way  be- 
neath his  feet,  and,  turning  over  in  the  air,  he 
fell,  bounding  from  point  to  point,  till,  torn  and 
disfigured,  the  mangled  body  that  was  once  Sir 
Richard  Waring  splashed  into  the  sea  below, 
and  the  retiring  tide  sucked  it  away,  and  bore  it 
off  far  from  the  shore,  and  from  all  chance  of 
succour. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 


*'  He  fled,  and  with  him  fled  the  shades  of  night." 

Pavadiu  Lo$t. 


During  the  progress  of  the  events  just  recorded, 
the  sisters  had  been  left  alone  together,  ignorant  of 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  and  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  their  sudden  desertion .  It  was  in  vain  that  they 
sought  an  explanation  from  the  tattling  Maud, 
or  any  other  of  the  women  left  within  the  house. 
Their  confused  relations  served  only  to  involve, 
in  place  of  unravelling  the  mystery; — for  the 
escape  of  Walter  Armistead  sounded  like  an 
absurdity  to  those  who  knew  him  to  have  been 
at  liberty  two  days  before,  and  who  had  never 
heard  of  his  recapture.  And  when  this,  too,  was 
told,  it  was  mixed  up  with  so  much  fiction, — 
ao  much  that  they  themselves  knew  for  untruth, 
that  the  confusion  seemed  at  every  word  to  grow 
but  more  inextricable. 

At  length,  however,  stragglers  began  to  re- 
turn, with  horror-stricken  faces  and  low- whispered 
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words,  and  by  slow  degrees  the  dreadful  storj 
circulated  of  Charles's  destruction  and  Sir  Richarc 
Waring's  death. 

With  a  wild  cry  of  agony  Rose  started  firon 
her  seat,  but  Katharine's  arms  were  instantl; 
round  her  neck,  and,  eagerly  kissing  her,  sb 
cried, — 

"  No,  Rose,  don't  be  firightened — it  is  no 
true.  Listen,  sister.  Rose,  it  is  false — you  cai 
see  it's  false — it  is  impossible — some  little  aod 
dent,  perhaps,  but  nothing  of  importance.  DonV 
don't  be  frightened,  Rose.  It  will  be  contradictec 
in  a  minute,  and  you  will  see  Charles  here." 

It  seemed  as  though  with  the  call  to  exertioi 
in  another*s  behalf,  the  heavy  torpor  that  hat 
lain  on  Katharine's  soul  was  now  at  once  dis 
pelled.  She  was  active,  animated,  and  encourag 
ing ;  but  yet  there  was  a  wildness  in  her  energ] 
that  bespoke  the  very  extremity  of  suppresse< 
excitement. 

She  was  shocked  and  appalled  at  thefearfulaoc 
unexpected  death  of  her  persecutor,  and  the  gen 
tleness  of  her  nature  suggested  even  pity  for  hi 
fate; — yet  in  spite  of  herself  a  trembling  joy  flnt 
tered  at  her  heart :  it  was  the  bounding  lightnes 
of  a  liberated  captive  that  would  not  be  restrained 
Gleams  of  a  possible  future  of  happiness  ftashe 
dazzlingly  before  her.  The  thunderbolt  ha< 
fallen,  and  she  was  unscathed  ;  the  clouds  wer 
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breaking,  and  who  should  say  what  store  of  sun- 
shine lay  beyond. 

In  such  a  frame  of  mind,  she  had  a  hope  for 
every  one  —  for  every  thing.  She  would,  indeed, 
have  found  it  difficult  to  answer  why  she  should 
receive  one  portion  of  the  tale  she  had  just  heard, 
and  yet  reject  the  other ;  but  she  felt  that  that 
which  brought  relief  to  her  could  not  at  the  same 
stroke  bring  despair  to  those  she  loved  the  best ; 
and  in  these  strong  reactions,  feeling  leaps  at  a 
single  bound  along  the  road  which  halting  reason 
must  tread  with  slow  and  faltering  steps,  or  even 
leave  as  trackless. 

But  Rose  refused  all  consolation.  Of  a  tem- 
perament more  volatile  and  feebler  than  her 
sister's,  her  grief  poured  from  her  lips  in 
an  impetuous  torrent  that  nothing  could  arrest. 
Now,  she  accused  the  absent  Walter,  and  even 
Katharine  herself,  as  the  first  cause  of  all  her 
misery,  —  now,  hung  upon  her  sister's  neck, 
bathed  her  in  tears,  and  passionately  implored 
forgiveness  for  her  injustice. 

Sir  Edward  at  length  arrived,  and  from  him 
they  received  the  confirmation  of  all  they  had 
heard  before ;  yet  even  he  mingled  a  hope  with 
it — a  faint,  a  possible  hope,  suggested  only  by 
the  sight  of  his  child's  agony— that  Charles  might 
yet  be  saved ;  that  if  he  had  escaped  uninjured 
by  the  ball  that  wrecked  his  little  vessel,  the  dis- 
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tance  firom  the  shore  was  not  too  great  for  an  ex- 
pert swimmer  to  accomplish  it ;  that  men  hid 
been  despatched  along  the  coast ;  and  the  boats, 
too,  although  little  reliance  coald  be  placed  upon 
their  dmnken  crews,  urged  to  the  spot. 

'^  Bat  did  yoa  leave  them  so?  Could  yoo 
not  wait  to  see  the  issue?'* 

Sir  Edward  now  was  driven  to  the  confessioBy 
that  the  boats  at  least  had  faUed,  and  had  re- 
turned after  a  fruitless  search.  Yet  still  he  said 
there  was  a  chance.  The  tide  was  ebbing  &5t, 
and  might  have  carried  him  out  of  the  bay,  and 
even  round  the  Point. 

Such  a  hope  as  this  seemed  little  better  than 
despair ;  and  yet  it  took  a  form  of  likelihood, 
when  Katharine*s  lips  repeated  it :  and  Rose 
looked  eagerly  into  her  face,  searching  to  read  i& 
truth,  and  then  again,  helplessly  sobbing,  sank  in 
her  arms. 

Sir  Edward  looked  on  with  an  almost  jealous 

pang.     It  was  a  natural,  but  yet  a  bitter  feeUne, 

as  he  remarked  it  was  not  from  her  father  that 

his  daughter  sought  support  and  consolation  in 

her  grief.     Yet  that  was  natural,  too.     The  heart 

in  its  strong  passions,  like  a  frightened  child, 

respects  no  persons,  but  turns  at  once  to  nestle  on 

the  bosom  where  it  has  been  accustomed  to  find 

all  its  sympathies.    He  was  a  stranger — he  had 

made  himself  so ;  when  in  pursuit  of  wealth,  ht 
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had  neglected,  perhaps  lost  for  ever,  those  sweet 
affections  which  now  he  felt  all  wealth  would  be 
too  poor  to  purchase.  And  uow, — for  disappointed 
men  grow  reasonable  in  their  estimate  of  what 
was  once  the  object  of  their  vows, — he  saw  and 
mourned  his  folly,  and  determined  that  the  «busi- 
ness  of  his  future  life  should  be,  if  not  too  late  al- 
ready, to  win  back  those  fond  and  gentle  hearts 
that  should  have  been  his  own  from  the  beginning; 
If  not  too  late! — He  need  have  felt  small  cause 
for  such  a  fear,  had  he  but  known  what  loving 
hearts  those  were. 

An  hour  had  elapsed,  and  the  struggling  rays 
of  setting  hope  were  growing  fainter,  and  the 
twilight  of  despondency  was  settling  into  a  deeper 
gloom,  when  a  sudden  and  startling  shout  arose. 
And  then  there  was  a  sound  of  voices  and  hurrying 
steps ;  and  at  last,  one  that  seemed  most  familiar 
was  heard  approaching. 

The  next  minute  the  door  opened,  and  Charles 
Waring,  his  drenched  clothes  clinging  to  his  body, 
his  long  hair  matted  over  his  brow,  and  his  eyes 
wild  with  horror,  rushed  into  the  room. 

With  a  shrill  scream  of  joy  Rose  sprang  to 
meet  him.  She  kissed  him — she  clung  to  him  — 
she  hung  round  him — kissed  him  again  with  child- 
like fondness,  laughed,  cried,  and  then  lay  panting 
and  speechless  in  his  arms;  while  the  agonised 
expression  of  his  face,  slowly  melting  into  one  of 
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almost  eompasnoumtiiig  tendemeaB,  he  held  her  to 
Ui  heart  and  fenrently  pressed  his  lips  to  her 
sBooth,  fidr  fi>rehead. 

Bat  soon  again  breaking  away,  as  his  first 
tiioag^  finced  themselTes  back  on  him,  he  pss- 
sionaldj  asked,  — 

^  And  is  it— is  it  trae?     Is  my  fiuher  dead?' 
For  a  moment  none  answered,  bat  Sir  Edward 
at  lengA  refdied,  <<  He  is." 

*^  And  by  me  !**  cried  the  yonng  man,  dtapng 
Us  hands  in  agony. 

*•  No,  Charles  —  not  by  yon,"  rgoined  Sir 
Edward,  firmly ;  ^*  yoor  act  was  Tirtnoos  and  no> 
ble.  Sir  Richard's  &te  was  his  own  seekins; 
or  rather,  it  was  the  chastising  hand  of  HesTen, 
which  chose  its  own  occasion,  and  would  hare 
strack  as  sardy  thoogh  yon  had  been  nnbom. 
This  is  a  painful  subject  for  a  child's  ear,  and  yei 
it  must  be  spoken  once, — afterwards,  let  it  sleef 
for  erer.     Your  &tber  met    his    death    in   hi: 

anxiety  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  an  inno- 
cent man.  The  rock  he  stood  on  broke  beneitl 
his  feet,  and  he  was  cast  into  the  water,  where  hi 
perished.     Be  satisfied  to  ask  no  farther.** 

Charles  buried  his  &ce  in  his  hands.  Althoud 
Sir  Richard  had  concealed  as  fieir  as  possible  hi 
g^rosser  misdoings  from  his  son's  view,  enough  o 
whispered  rumour  still  reached  the  young  man' 
ears  to  make  him  painfully  dissatisfied  with  hi 
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fiaitber's  character,  to  which,  indeed,  it  needed  all 
his  natural  volatility  to  be  even  decently  blind. 
Sir  Edward,  by  passing  on  to  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  late  kinsman's  death,  had,  with 
thoughtful  kindness,  shut  out  all  its  most  painful 
circumstances  from  his  narration ;  and  if  Charles 
suspected  that  something  had  been  concealed,  he 
yet  trembled  to  make  inquiry,  lest  he  should  tear 
the  veil  from  secrets  that  were  better  hidden,  and 
bring  to  light  disclosures  which  should  stamp  his 
father's  memory  with  obloquy  that  even  the 
tender  forbearance  of  filial  piety  must  struggle 
against  in  vain. 

At  length  he  raised  his  head,  and  asked, 
"Where  is  the  body?" 

**  It  has  not  yet  been  found." 

"  Not  found !  And  is  my  father's  body  being 
thrown  about  among  the  waters  while  I  stand  here  ? 
Rose,  this  can  be  no  wedding-day  for  us.  I  am  his 
son,  whatever  he  has  been.  I  cannot  rest  until 
his  corpse  is  honoured  with,  at  least,  such  honour 
as  his  child  should  render  it.  Let  me  have  some 
assistance  to  aid  me  in  my  search." 

To  such  a  proposition  none  could  object ;  and 
though  the  early  twilight  of  a  November  evening 
was  fast  approaching,  servants  were  summoned, 
and  headed  by  Charles  himself,  soon  left  the 
house,  in  prosecution  of  the  to  him  alone  anxious 
and   melancholy   task.    The   others,    had    they 
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dared  I  would  but  have  grumbled  at  being  thas 
disturbed  from  their  unfinished  liquor,  to  which 
they  had  again  betaken  themselves  with  undi- 
minished, though  more  quiet  revelry.  Such  small 
respect  is  given  to  those  who  trust  for  their  obser- 
vance to  men's  fears  alone,  and  so  early  do  the 
meanest  brutes  spurn  the  dead  body  -of  the  once 
awful  lion ! 

When  they  were  gone,  Sir  Edward  and  his 
daughters  sank  into  silence.  None  felt  inclined 
to  speak ;  a  heaviness — a  depression  was  on  all 
their  spirits.  Scarcely  a  melancholy,  and  yet  al- 
most a  gloom,  it  hung  upon  them  with  that 
nameless  weight  which  all  have  felt  who  have 
experienced  the  release  from  some  expected  and 
imminent  danger  ;  when,  after  the  first  wild 
flutter  of  fearful  happiness,  the  exhausted  mind 
falls  back  upon  itself,  and  again  lives  over  the  by- 
gone peril,  till  it  almost  seems  real ;  and  when, 
starting  in  its  reverie,  it  asks  its  cause  of  sadness, 
and  finds  it  but  the  shadow  of  a  past  care,  even 
while  it  rejoices  in  its  new-found  freedom,  re- 
joicing, it  trembles  too. 

At  length,  the  waiting-woman,  Maud,  entered 
the  room,  and,  as  she  crossed  it,  apparently 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  some  household  occu* 
pation  only,  she  tapped  Katharine's  shoulder  in 
passing,  and  silently  motioned  her  to  follow  as 
she  went  out.     Somewhat  surpiised,   Katharine 
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did  so ;  and  then,  with  all  the  mystery  in  which 
waiting-women  delight,  Maud  gave  her  to  under- 
standy  that  she  was  wanted  in  another  chamber, 
where  one  who  wished  her  well  desired  to  have 
speech  of  her. 

Katharine  hesitated,  but  the  door  was  already 
opened,  and,  with  a  smile  of  most  inexplicable 
meaning,  the  privileged  official  almost  thrust  her 
into  the  apartment ;  when,  what  was  her  amaze- 
ment to  find  there — Walter  Armistead! 

"  Katharine!  my  paved  —  my  rescued  Katha- 
rine!" he  cried,  catching  her  to  his  heart  in  a 
transport  of  irrepressible  rapture.  "  Oh,  what  a 
dreadful  peril  you  have  escaped !  Why  did  you 
not  confide  in  me  ?  Was  I  unworthy  of  your 
trust." 

'*  Oh,  no — no,  Walter,"  she  interrupted,  ea- 
gerly :  **  it  was  for  your  sake  —  it  was  for  your 
sake  only  that  I  did  it.*'  And  then,  blushing 
deeply  at  the  admission,  she  added,  '^  It  was  to  save 
your  life.  He  left  me  no  other  choice,  but  either 
you  must  die,  or  I  become  his  wife!  Could  I 
consult  you  in  a  case  like  that  ?" 

There  was  an  artless  innocence  in  the  inquiry, 
that  implied  her  undoubting  faith  in  as  noble  and 
self-sacrificing  a  generosity  ruling  in  her  lover's 
breast  as  that  which  filled  her  own.  Again 
Walter  strained  her  to  his  bosom.  He  would 
have  chid  her,  but  the  broken  words  would  only 
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tell  of  passionate  love,  and  of  the  transports  of 
hope  and  exulting  joy.  Of  all  the  thoosand  oIh 
stades  that  a  calmer  reason  might  still  have  dit- 
oovered  in  his  path,  his  ardent  heart  saw  none. 
Even  Sir  Edward's  return,  which  might  have  ap- 
peared at  once  sufficient  to  set  an  insurmountaUe 
barrier  to  his  daring  aspirations,  seemed  made  of 
no  account ;  and,  as  his  arms  encircled  the 
'  blushing  girl,  he  had  the  hardihood  already  to 

call  her  hb  own. 

Perhaps  some  explanation  of  so  strangely 
seeming  a  disregsrd  of  his  early  bene&ctor*s 
will,  not  to  call  it  by  the  harsher  name  of 
ingratitude  for  his  favours,  might  be  found  m 
the  recollection  that  he  had  just  spent  some  hoars 
with  his  friend  Jack,  who,  for  as  many  months, 
had  been  the  close  companion  of  Sir  Edward. 
During  that  period  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  knight  had  been  suffered  to  have  few  secrets ; 
and  it  must  in  justice  be  added  that  Jack  had 
kept  few  from  him  in  return. 

Whatever  might  have  been  arranged  between 
them,  or  whatever  Walter's  knowledge  of  it. 
certain  it  is,  as  we  have  said  before,  that  he 
had  now  the  daring  to  call  Katharine  his  own, 
and  that  she  listened  to  the  words  without 
rebuking  them. 

At  length,  however,  when  the  first 
transports  of  feeling  had  subsided,  gently  dis- 
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engaging  herself,  she  said,  with  a  graver 
tone, — 

^'  Let  us  be  calm  now,  Walter.  I  fear  we 
both  do  wrong.  It  is,  at  least,  unseemly,  this 
rejoicing  in  the  very  house  of  death.  And  I, 
too — though  not  in  feeling — still  I  am,  in  fact, 
a — "  she  hesitated  at  the  word — " a  widow!" 

"No,  Katharine — no!"  Walter  exclaimed, 
impetuously.  "  Bless  Heaven  with  a  double 
thankfulness  for  your  protection!  You  never 
were  his  wife.  His  wife  still  lives — his  first — 
his  only  wife ! " 

Katharine  turned  deadly  pale  at  the  sight 
of  the  precipice  on  which  she  had  stood. 
"  What !  Charles's  mother?"  she  gasped. 

"  No,  —  another,  a  former  bride !  Edith  I 
that  wretched  being — she  was  his  lawful  wife! 
And  Jack  —  poor  Scampering  Jack  —  her  son 
and  his.      Himself  confessed  it ! " 

"And  Charles?"  cried  Katharine,  hanging 
eagerly  upon  his  words;  although  from  any 
other  lips  she  would  have  rejected  them  as 
monstrous  and  impossible  ; — "  And  Charles?" 

Walter  started.  "  I  have  betrayed  myself  and 
others,"  he  said.  ^^  I  meant  not  to  have  told  this. 
I  had  promised  secrecy.  But  it  is  to  you  alone, 
and  you  will  not  reveal  it, — for  my  sake — ^for  my 
dear  friend's,  you  will  not!  Yes;  Charles  is 
but  the  usurper  of  another's  rights." 
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**  And  that  other  is  that  strange,  lund- 
hearted,  generous,  incomprehensible  being! 
And  he  is  really  Sir  Richard  Waring*s  son? 
It  seems,  indeed,  beyond  belief.  Bat  where 
is  he?" 

**  I  cannot  tell,"  answered  Walter,  shaking 
his  head.  ^'  He  came  back  with  me,  bat  he  who 
would  trace  Jack's  movements  mast  never  let  his 
eyes  turn  off  from  him.  He  accompanied  me  to 
the  door,  and  yet,  as  I  entered  the  house,  I  lost 
him.  When  we  fled  from  hence  this  morning," 
he  added ;  *'  as  soon  as  we  had  well  secured  some 
portion  of  our  way,  we  held  a  council  to  decide 
on  our  next  step ;  and  then  he  told  me  of  his 
mother's  marriage,  and  promised  me,  whatever 
might  be  the  cost,  to  rescue  you  from  the  horrid 
fate  impending  over  you.  The  time  was  so  short 
that  nothing  but  the  most  desperate  measures 
were  open  to  us  ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  seek  the 
nearest  magistrate,  and,  laying  all  the  case 
before  him,  to  demand  immediate  assistance  of 
the  civil  power.  We  knew  the  thousand  ob- 
jections to  which  such  a  course  lay  op^n,  yet  we 
could  find  no  other.  The  magistrate  was  absent ; 
and,  while  we  waited  for  him,  a  rumour  reached 
us  of  Sir  Richard's  death.  It  seemed  incredible,— 
but  soon  another  traveller  confirmed  it, — and 
then  another.  Whereupon  we  turned  our  horses 
heads,  and  found  the  same  tale  in  every  montt 
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upon  our  road.  But  now  that  I  have  seen  you, 
Katharine,  and  refreshed  my  almost  broken 
hearty  I  must  not  forget  that  there  is  another, 
who  loves  roe  even  as  I  love  you,  and  who  must 
no  longer  be  kept  uncertain  of  my  safety." 

"  But  yet,  my  father, — he  is  above.  Will 
you  not  see  him?*' 

"  Not  now — not  yet.  I  could  not  bear  to 
stint  an  interview  with  him ;  and,  if  we  met, 
the  night  would  close  and  daylight  break  again 
before  I  had  exhausted  half  of  what  my  soul 
is  bursting  with.  No!  Bear  to  him  whatever 
love  and  duty  the  most  grateful  heart  can  offer ; 
but  say,  that,  for  to-night,  I  dare  not  longer 
neglect  her  who  has  the  earliest  claim  to  my 
observance,  and  who,  perhaps,  is  even  now 
weeping  in  the  uncertainty  of  my  &te.  I  have, 
indeed,  stayed  here  too  long  already, — yet  that, 
perhaps,  may  be  forgiven  :  but  there  is  no  second 
Katharine  to  plead  for  my  excuse." 

It  would  be  vain  to  relate  the  widow's  tearful 
joy,  or  to  repeat  her  humble  and  thanksgiving 
prayer,  as  she  again  clasped  to  her  bosom  her 
recovered  son.  In  the  multitude  of  her  trials  she 
had  learned  to  place  all  her  confidence  in  Him 
on  whom  her  soul  relied ;  and  now  gratefully  did 
she  acknowledge  that  He  had  not  deserted  her. 

Mary  was  all  smiles  and  happiness,  —  full 
of  congratulations  on  the  joyous  present,  and  of 
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gloriou3  anticipations  of  the  coming  future ; 
though  breaking  off  at  every  sentence  to  remind 
all  there  how  she  had  always  said  it  would 
be  so. 

As  for  James  Hogwell,  he  was  sorely  puzzled. 
The  events  of  the  past  day  and  tbeir  probable 
consequences  were  more  than  his  confused  braia 
could  yet  either  cooiprebend  or  unravel ;  and 
he  regarded  Walter  with  that  uncert&in  grin  a 
Ticious  cur  will  wear  when  he  stands  doubting 
whether  he  will  fawn  or  bite.  At  length  be 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  going  to  bed  without 
a  word,  except  to  tell  bis  wife  that  ehe  might 
follow  as  early  as  she  pleased. 

But  Mary  did  not  please  to  follow  early. 
Merely  remarking,  with  her  customary  quietnesn, 
that  "  it  was  a  great  blessing  James  was  gone," 
she  arranged  the  little  party  round  the  hearth; 
and  there  they  sat  in  unobstructed  talk  till  tbey 
almost  outwutched  the  stars. 

\Vitb  the  first  dawn  of  the  succeeding  day, 
the  restless  Charles,  baffled  in  all  bis  efforts  the 
night  before,  resumed  his  fruitless  search.  But, 
early  as  it  was,  another  foot  was  on  the  shore 
before  him.  Jack  stood  upon  the  beach,  with 
Edith  clinging  fearfully  by  his  side.  A  torch 
was  in  bis  hand,  for  the  morning  was  yet  un- 
broken ;  and  its  red  light  fell  Bashing  and 
glaring   upon  a  corpse  at  his  feet — tlie  corpse 
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of  Sir  Richard  Waring,  which  the  tide  had  left 
there. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  search  if  life  was  yet 
extinct,  and  he  thrust  his  trembling  hand  into 
the  dead  man's  bosom.  It  was  cold  as  the 
waters  which  had  thrown  it  up,  and  he  shud- 
dered at  the  chill.  But,  in  the  movement,  his 
fingers  encountered  a  folded  paper,  which,  on 
drawing  it  forth,  he  recognised  as  the  certificate 
for  whose  possession  he  had  risked  his  life  so  few 
hours  previously. 

With  a  heavy  sigh  he  shook  his  head,  and 
placed  the  paper  in  his  own  bosom.  ''  How 
quietly  he  gives  it  up  now!"  he  muttered  to 
himself.  **  Who  would  think  that  only  yester- 
day he  tried  to  murder  me  to  get  itT  Poor 
wretch !  It  turns  me  sick  to  look  at  him.  See 
how  he  scowls — does  not  he,  mother?  His  sins 
lie  heavy  on  him.  It's  very  horrible!  You  are 
sure  he  was  my  father  ?  I  wish  you  could  find 
something  to  make  you  doubt  it.  Well — well, 
it  can't  be  helped.  I've  never  been  very  par- 
ticular about  myself,  and  I  must  not  begin  now, 
— only  I  wish  I  had  died  without  knowing  it. 
But  we'll  get  him  buried  soon,  and  then  we'll 
fly  and  hide  our  heads  somewhere  or  other, — 
I  don't  know  where,  yet ;  but  it  shall  be  where 
nobody  shall  know  we  were  connected  with  Sir 
Richard  Waring." 
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**  But  you  are  his  child,  raj  son, — ^his  eldest 
bom — his  heir!"  suggested  Edith,  in  an  eager 
whisper. 

<'  Heir,  mother!  — to  what?  To  all  tlie 
curses  that  must  hang  aboat  whatever  he  pos- 
sessed ?  No — no,  I'll  have  no  such  inheritance 
as  that !  I  knew  him !  Leave  his  wealth  to  those 
that  did  not.  Perhaps  it  may  have  a  Uessing 
to  them  that  receive  it  in  innocence.  And  jet  I 
wish  poor  Charles  had  a  more  unencumbered 
legacy." 

'' Charles!"  cried  Edith,  in  a  tone  of  bitter- 
ness :  ''who,  and  what  is  he,  that  he  should  be 
considered?" 

"He  is  my  brother,"  replied  Jack,  gravely. 
"  It's  something  new  to  me  to  have  a  brother, 
and  I  won't  begin  by  robbing  him  of  what,  I  dare 
say,  he  sets  store  by.  Besides,  I  love  him.  He 
is  a  fine,  noble,  generous  fellow,  and  I'm  proud  oi 
him.  I  should  like  to  be  always  with  him.  I  think 
he  would  make  me  very  happy :  but  I  sha'n  t. 
I  think  I  shall  never  see  him  again.  I'm  very 
miserable,  mother!  But  never  mind  —  it  can*t 
be  helped.  I  know  very  little  of  Charles,  and, 
perhaps,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  love  him. 
I  have  often  loved  people  when  I  knew  very  little 
of  them ;  and  not  liked  them  at  all  when  I  knew 
them  better.  So  it's  all  for  the  best,  I  dare  sav. 
He  shall  be  welcome  to  all  his  father's  wealth; 
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andy  for  oureelveSy  vre  shall  do  very  well,  mother. 
We  have  neither  of  us  been  accastomed  to  much 
luxury,  and  we  don't  want  it.  Go  where  we  will, 
you  shall  be  a  respectable  widow ;  and  you 
could  not  be  more  than  that  any  where.  As  for 
me,  poor  Scampering  Jack  has  been  enough  for 
me  these  five-and-forty  years,  and  it  will  serve 
me  very  well  to  the  end.  If  we  want  a  little 
money,  I  won't  ask  Charles  for  it — I  should  not 
like  that.  But  I'll  let  Sir  Edward,  or  Walter,  if 
he  marries,  help  us  now  and  then.  I  had  rather 
Walter,  because  I  love  him  best.  But  I  have 
served  them  both  very  well,  and  they  both  owe 
me  something.  And,  even  if  they  did  not,  I 
never  mind  accepting  benefits  from  people  that 
I  love.  So  that's  all  settled,  is  it  not,  mother  ? 
You  are  contented — am't  you?" 

Edith  was  not  contented.  She,  in  her  fond- 
ness, would  have  placed  her  son  upon  the  very 
pinnacle  of  wealth  and  power ;  and  his  deter- 
mination dashed  at  once  her  cherished  hope 
of  greatness.  Yet  her  ambition  was  only  for  his 
sake ;  and,  since  he  willed  it  otherwise,  she  spoke 
no  word  in  opposition  to  his  wish,  but  yielded 
passively  to  any  thing  that  he  desired. 

Since  his  return  she  had  already  become 
perceptibly  changed.  Her  fits  of  violent  emotion 
had  quite  passed  away,  and  she  was  more  com- 
posed and  calm  than  any  could  remember  her, — 
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yet    she  was  weaker,  too.      Those   pasrioaste 

excitements  had    been    as    blasts,  roosing  and 

brightening,  even  if  they  wasted,  the  fbel  <tf  her 

life ;  and  now  that  they  had  ceased,  the  mooldo* 

ing  embers  seemed  sinking  into  Uackness.    The 

one  prayer  of  her  life  had  been  obtained,  and 

her  exhausted  mind  wanted  the  strength  to  fix 

itself  to  any  other  thought.     Indeed,  it  appeared 

as  though  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  hope 

of  all  her  past  existence  was  of  itself  sapping  and 

shortening  the  small  remnant  of  days  that  yet 

remained  to  her  for  its  enjoyment.     Such  are  the 

the  vows  of  men ! 

Yet  she  was  happy,  too.  She  followed  her 
son's  steps — clung  to  his  side — looked  in  his 
&ce,  and  listened  to  his  words.  What  had  she 
ever  wished  for  more  ? 

By  this  time,  Charles,  attracted  by  the  light, 
approached  the  spot  where  they  were  standing, 
and  found  the  object  of  his  search  accomplished 
by  another.  The  unconscious  brothers — uncon- 
scious, at  least,  on  the  one  side  —  exchanged  a 
silent  grasp  of  friendship  over  the  body  of  their 
common  father ;  and  then  the  attendants  raised 
it  from  the  ground,  and  bore  it  slowly  to  the 
house, — and  even  to  the  very  room  in  which, 
but  a  few  hours  before,  its  animated  voice  had 
risen  so  high  in  the  loud  mirth  of  its  unholy 
exultation. 
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Jack  lingered  a  little  while  behind  them. 
*'  I  don't  know  why  I  should  stop  here  any 
longer/'  he  mattered.  **  That  wretched  piece 
of  clay  woald  never  thank  me  for  it,  even  if  he 
was  aliye  again  and  knew  it.  But,  then,  the 
others,  —  they  will  still  want  all  the  friends 
they  can  find.  The  worst  danger  of  all  waits  for 
poor  Walter  yet.  That  devil's  cub  of  a  friar ! 
I  suppose  he'll  soon  be  at  their  heels,  and  then — 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  then — don't  know 
what  I  can  do  to  help  them  either.  Can't  see 
my  way  at  all.  Suppose  something  will  turn  up 
— generally  does.  Yes;  I  must  wait  for  that. 
Sure  they  can  do  nothing  without  me.  It's 
a  great  blessing  to  be  made  an  instrument  so 
often  for  other  people's  happiness.  Should  like 
to  be  happy  though  myself,  for  all  that.  Never 
mind.  Dare  say  I  shall  be  —  one  day.  But  not 
here.  Must  get  out  of  this  cursed  place  first. 
Never  could  be  happy  here,  I  know!*' 

Thus  soliloquising,  grumbling,  hoping,  and 
consoling  himself,  he  leisurely  proceeded  to  the 
Hall,  where  his  heart  and  his  brother's  were  the 
only  two  those  walls  contained  upon  which  any 
shadow  of  sadness  now  lay. — No!  not  the  only 
ones.  For,  on  arriving  there,  Edith  had  crept 
into  the  room  in  which  the  corpse  was  placed, 
while  none  stood  by* to  watch  it;  and  when, 
closing  the  door  she  stood  alone  with  him — the 
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living  with  the  dead — the  enduring  constancy  of 
woman's  loye — proof  against  time,  nnkindncK, 
and  n^lect — opened  again  all  the  long-dosed-ap 
springs  of  tenderness.  She  onlj  saw  the  husband 
of  her  youth — him  who  had  reaped  the  first-froits 
of  her  heart's  affection.  The  rest  was  all  ibr- 
gotten.  She  lived  ag^ain  in  those  far^iistaBt 
years ;  and,  as  she  bent  over  the  stirless  clay, 
fast  and  forgiving  tears  fell  on  the  body  of  her 
tyrant  and  her  betrayer. 

Jack  had  meanwhile  joined  the  assembled 
group — a  welcome  guest  to  all.  Walter  was 
there,  close  by  Sir  Edward's  side,  and  as  the; 
spoke  together,  the  subject  of  their  discoorse 
seemed  of  no  ordinary  interest.  Katharine  was 
seated  near,  endeavouring  to  appear  occupied  in 
the  rapidly  turning  leaves  of  a  book  she  had 
snatched  up ;  but  her  quick  breath,  her  heaving 
bosom,  her  flushing  cheek,  and  glistening  eye 
bespoke  a  consciousness  of  every  word,  till,  on 
her  father's  extending  to  her  his  hand,  she 
sprang  into  his  arms,  and  bung  upon  his  neck, 
with  such  a  burst  of  tearful  happiness  —  such  an 
embrace  of  fond  and  grateful  love,  as  would  have 
well  repaid  him  for  a  consent  granted  with  far 
more  reluctance  than  that  which  had  just  been 
drawn  from  him. 

Jack  watched   them  with   a  quiet   smile,  as 
though  he  had  been  the  confidant  of  every  one's 
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iutentions  long  before,  and  knew  how  it  was 
all  to  end.  Yet,  from  time  to  time,  a  dissatisfied 
shadow  passed  over  his  brow,  and  he  worked  his 
limbs  with  restless  impatience,  or  glanced  un- 
easily from  the  window.  At  length  he  suddenly 
started  up,  and  walked  half  across  the  room,  then 
paused  again,  and  listened, — 

**  What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Charles,  whom  the 
movement  had  startled  from  a  melancholy  reverie. 

''  I  don't  know— but  I  don't  like  it.  Hold 
your  tongues,  and  let  me  listen.  There's  some- 
body just  arrived — I'm  sure  of  it — and  you  all  sit 
as  quiet  here  as  if  you  had  not  an  enemy  left  in 
the  world!" 

As  he  spoke  he  advanced  towards  the  door ; 
but,^  before  he  reached  it,  it  opened,  and  the  Friar 
Francis,  followed  by  his  saturnine  attendant, 
entered  the  room. 

*'So,  then,"  he  said,  glancing  round,  and  at 
length  fixing  his  stem  glance  upon  Walter's  face, 
^' Sir  Richard  spoke  the  truth,  and  he  is  really 
again  in  custody.  There  is  your  prisoner,"  he 
added,  addressing  his  servant. 

All  rose  in  consternation ;  but  Jack,  motioning 
the  rest  to  silence,  deliberately  interposed  his 
person  between  the  parties.         * 

*^  Is  either  of  you  gentlemen  a  catch-pole?" 
he  asked,  with  seeming  innocence .  ' '  If  so,  where 
is  your  warrant  ?  " 

o2 
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The  attendant,  without  a  word^  advanced  and 
lidd  his  hand  upon  hb  sword,  looking  to  his 
master  for  instructions. 

<'  Oh!  if  that's  aU,"  said  Jack,  '<rU  shew 
you  half-a-dozen  quite  as  good.  Here,  send  some 
of  the  servants!"  he  shouted;  and,  at  the  stme 
moment,  several  of  the  men,  who  had  been  wait- 
ing listening  at  the  door,  entered  the  chamber. 
*'  If  those  are  the  warrants  in  fSeishion,  here  tre 
plenty  of  them ! " 

<<  Varlet!  would  you  dare  resist  the  Queen's 
authority?"  said  the  friar,  his  dark  brow  flushing 
with  passion. 

*'0h,  no!  by  no  means.  I  am  one  of  her 
most  loyal  subjects.  But  I  can't  allow  every 
unknown  Jack  to  come  into  the  house  and  spirit 
honest  men  away  in  the  Queen's  name." 

"Unknown!  fellow.  The  Friar  Francis  of 
St.  Michael's  is  well  known  to  most  oflTenders." 

"  The  Friar  Francis!"  echoed  Jack,  with 
desperate  effrontery.  "Why,  you  are  not  he! 
I  saw  him  once,  and  you  are  not  a  bit  like  him. 
Gentlemen,  I  stake  my  word  and  credit  this  man 
is  an  impostor,  since  he  takes  that  holy  chorcb- 
man*s  name.  Ay,  you  may  look  to  your  con- 
federate there.  Of  course,  he'll  swear  you  are 
auy  thing  you  tell  him.  But  we  won*t  believe 
you,  sir." 

**  Why,    knave!"    cried    the    friar,    almost 
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bewildered  by  sach  consummate  impudence, 
**  know  yoa  not  that  my  person  is  familiar  to 
all  these  men  around  T  That  I  have  passed 
weeks  in  this  house?" 

**  Very  possibly/'  retorted  Jack^  unabashed. 
**  That  was  in  poor  Sir  Richard  Waring's  time. 
We  all  know  he  gaye  strange  names  to  people 
that  he  gathered  round  him — any  one  that  served 
his  purpose  best,  when  nobody  was  by  that  could 
detect  the  imposition.  I  should  have  done  so 
if  I  had  been  here  then,  just  as  I  do  now.  And 
I  tell  you,  my  masters,  upon  my  credit,  and  I 
make  myself  answerable  for  the  consequences, 
that  this  is  no  more  the  Friar  Francis  than  I  am. 
And  nothing  shall  persuade  me  to  the  contrary, 
till  he  gets  himself  identified  by  two  or  more 
reputable  housekeepers  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Come,  Walter,  we  won't  waste  our  time  here; 
we  were  going  to  walk  together.  Come  with 
me,  and  it  shall  be  seen  who  will  dare  meddle 
with  the  Queen's  loyal  subjects  without  fitting 
authority." 

"  Stay! — varlet!"  cried  the  friar,  gasping  with 
indignation  and  amazement. 

**  He  says  well,  sir,"  interposed  Sir  Edward. 
"  It  were,  indeed,  grievously  to  peril  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  if  men  should  be  yielded  prisoners 
to  those  who  can  shew  no  license  for  the  power 
they  would  exercise." 
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**  Who  18  it  here  that  repreaeotA  Sir  Riebird 
Waring  t**  asked  the  fiiar,  lookiog  round. 

All  eyes  were  instantly  directed  whereQisries 
had  been — hot  he  was  gone.  Determined  to 
proTide  for  the  worst,  he  had  slipped  oat  uoob- 
seryed  to  arrange  a  rescnoy  in  the  event  cf  hts 
friend*s  capture  taking  effect. 

Jack  saw  the  opportunity,  and  prompdy  tn- 
swered  the  friars  question,  by  saying, — **  I  do.*" 

**  You  !"*  echoed  the  other,  with  astonishment 

**  Yes.  Is  it  more  surprising  that  I  shook! 
represent  Sir  Richard  Waring,  than  yon  a  holj 
friar?" 

**  If  it,  indeed,  is  so — and  no  one  contradicts  it 

—  then  to  you  I  speak.     On  my  own  warrant  1 

can  apprehend  this  man.     And,  since  you  doabt 

my  power,  I  will  proye  it  by  doing  more  thin 

that.     I  hold  the  Queen's  commission  to  arrest,  to 

examine,  and  to  judge  all  persons  in  this  district 

who  shall  lie  under  the  charge  of  heresy.    As 

such  I  now  apprehend  you,  Walter  Armistead ; 

and,  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  offence, 

you  Katharine  Waring,  and  you  Rose  Waring. 

There  is  my  power — ^you  may  peruse  it,  sir.     Yoa 

scarce  will  doubt  the  Queen's  sign  manual.** 

A  hawk,  closing  the  narrow  entrance  of  a 
dovecote,  and  looking  round  upon  his  purposed 
prey,  could  not  excite  a  greater  thrill  of  con- 
sternation than  did  the  clear  bright  eye  of  the 
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8tern  churcbaiaQ,  as  one  by  one  it  deliberately 
settled  on  his  summoned  victims;  while  these 
clung  helplessly  to  one  another,  and  turned  in 
▼ain  for  some  ray  of  hope  to  the  blank  and  pale 
ftce  of  their  discomfited  champion. 

Jack  read  it  through  and  through — examined 
its  form,  its  phrase,  its  signature — but  all  in  yain. 
Nothing  was  wanting — there  was  no  obscurity — 
no  flaw  to  hang  a  quibble  on, —  and  then,  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  he  handed  it  to  Sir  Edward. 

**  All  good  men  and  true,  I  call  on  you,  in 
the  Queen's  name,  to  aid  me  in  my  capture,'* 
cried  the  friar's  attendant,  as,  advancing  to  the 
prisoners,  he  laid  his  hand  on  each  in  turn,  and 
formally  pronounced  their  arrest. 

**  Villains !  will  you  see  your  master's  house 
dishonoured  thus  ?"  exclaimed  Sir  Edward  to  the 
serving-men  ;  but  they  only  huddled  fearfully 
together,  and,  with  exchanged  whispers,  shook 
their  heads,  and  forbore  to  stir. 

*'  Bring  on  the  prisoners,"  cried  the  friar, 
casting  a  scornful  sneer  on  his  dejected  adver- 
sary. 

''Be  merciful!"  Sir  Edward  exclaimed,  im- 
ploringly turning  to  the  persecutor.  ''  Have  some 
compassion  on  their  youth  ! " 

"  Away ! — man !  I  hear  you  not !  I  have  no 
compassion  for  heretics!" 

*'  It  was  all  my  fault,"  muttered  poor  Jack, 
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his  spirit  now  quite  broken  and  subdoed.  "It 
was  my  fitnlt.  I  have  made  yon  angry — let  me 
suffer  for  it.  I  won't  say  a  word  against  it.  I'll  be 
a  heretic,  or  any  thing  you  like,  only  don't  take 
your  revenge  on  them." 

''Out!— dog!  What  do  I  know  of  you?  Stand 
from  my  path  !     Bring  on  the  prisoners,  I  saj  !** 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  opening  of  the 
door,  when  a  servant,  flushed  and  breathless  with 
excitement,  rushed  into  the  room  bearing  a  letter 
in  his  hand.  It  was  directed  to  Sir  Richard 
Waring,  and  had  been  brought  by  a  messenger 
direct  from  London,  who  said  that  it  bore  most 
important  tidings,  and  that  his  orders  were  to 
ride  as  if  for  life. 

Jack  seized  the  letter.  To  those  in  desperate 
conditions  every  unexpected  event  suggests  a 
possibility  of  hope ;  and  he  who  had  so  recently 
announced  himself  Sir  Richard's  representative 
had  little  hesitation  in  keeping  up  the  character 
by  breaking  his  seal. 

"Why  am  I  not  obeyed?"  shouted  the  im- 
patient friar.  "  Men,  there,  assist  my  oflBcer  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty.  In  the  Queen*s  name 
I  charge  you ! " 

'*  Stop ! — stop !"  said  Jack,  his  voice  trembling 
so  that  be  could  scarcely  give  utterance  to  his 
words,  wliile  his  eyes  eagerly  devoured  the  paper 
in  his  hand,  —  "Stop  just  one  minute.     In  the 
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Queen's  name,  I  think  you  said,  good  friar, — 
■What  Queen— what  Queen?" 

"The  Queen  of  England,  knave.  Why  this 
fool's  question?" 

"  Ay,  —  but  her  name?  The  Queen  of  Eng- 
land has  got  a  name,  I  suppose  ? " 

"You  read  Queen  Mary's  name  to  my  com- 
mission," 

For  the  first  time  raising  his  eyes  from  the 
letter,  Jack  shot  a  quick  bright  glance  upon  the 
friar,  while,  with  difficulty  restraining  his  exult- 
ation, he  answered, — 

"Go  home,  and  get  yourself  a  fresh  commis- 
sion then,  for  that  Is  out  of  date.  I  know  of  no 
Queen  Mary.  I  owe  allegiance  to  a  different 
sovereign — to  Qtieen  Elizabeth  —  and  neither  I 
nor  any  here  wUl  give  it  to  another." 

All  stood  astonished;  hut  Jack,  revertiug  to 
the  letter,  continued, — "  1  have  not  finished  it 
yet  —  but   you    shall    hear,   as    far    as   I   have 

gone- -"    and     he    hurriedly    ran    over    the 

words,  — 

"  '  To  my  singular  good  friend  Sir  Richard 
Waring,'  —  a  friend  of  his,  you  see  —  '  You  will 
perhaps  have  beard  already  the  death  of  our  most 
gracious  sovereign  the  Lady  Mary ;  yet  I  pre- 
ferred being  second  with  the  news,  if  hy  a  day  or 
two  of  delay,  I  might  be  able  to  add  for  your 
guidance  the  temper  of  her  successor,  which  now 
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begins  to  shew  itself.  The  Lady  Elizabeth 
has  been  received  by  all  as  of  unqnestioDed 
title.'" 

*^  Long  live  Queen  Elizabeth !  **  shouted  Jack, 
interrupting  his  reading  to  Tent  his  overflowing 
loyalty ;  and  a  score  of  Toices  catching  up  the 
cry,  the  walls  rang  with  the  shouts  of  **  Long  Ure 
Queen  Elizabeth ! " 

"  But,  I  say,^  friar,"  he  added,  taming  sud- 
denly to  the  party  he  addressed, —  *'  now  I  think 
of  it,  you  must  have  known  this.  The  man  that 
wrote  this  letter  waited  for  some  days,  while  the 
news  travelled  to  you,  no  doubt,  at  once.  Ill 
talk  to  you  about  that  presently.  You  have  come 
here  in  a  dead  woman's  name,  to  usurp  a  li?iD<r 
Queen's  authority." 

"  The  laws  do  not  die  with  the  ruler,"  answered 
the  friar,  sullenly.  "  I  have  continued  my  service 
to  my  late  mistress's  successor," 

''Hm!  I  wonder  if  any  body  asked  you! 
But  we'll  inquire  into  that.  In  the  meantime 
I'll  read  you  some  later  intelligence,  which  may 
perhaps  be  fresher  news  to  you."  He  then 
continued, — 

'*  *  The  new  Queen  already  gives  evidences  of 

her  leaning  to  the  Protestant  creed.     Eight  of 

that  faith  have   been   called    into    her  Council. 

Protestant  exiles  are  summoned  home  again,  and 

all  imprisoned  upon  religious  points  directed  to 
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H     be  instantly  released,  and  all  proceedings  com- 

H     menced  against  them  Btayed.'" 

^  "God  bless  Queen  Elizabeth!"   again  burst 

from  every  lip,  while  Jack,  triumphantly  waving 
another  paper  in  the  air,  continued, — 

"  And  here's  a  copy  of  the  proflamation,  too ! 
Will  you  have  your  prisoners  now,  friar — eh? 
Oil,  you  villain!  But  there's  more, —  'Yet  the 
bishops,  when  they  waited  on  her,  were  well 
received  —  all  except  Bonner.  She  turned  her 
back  OD  him  and  shuddered  at  him  as  a  bloody 
monster  that  had  di^raced  humanity.'  What 
do  you  think  of  that,  friar?  Make  haste  to 
London  to  get  your  commission  renewed.  You'll 
have  a  rare  reception  there!  And  you  have  dared 
come  here  on  such  an  errand,  and  in  the  power 
of  a  sovereign  such  as  this!  Why,  you  are  a 
traitor,  sir!  I  am  almost  inclined  to  apprehend 
you  upon  my  own  authority.  Quick,  and  escape 
before  my  mind  is  made  up,  or  by  my  honour  I 
think  it  will  be  norse  for  you." 

Tlie  friar  listened  with  a  gloomy  silence.  He 
had  indeed  known  of  Queen  Mary's  death,  but 
nothing  further;  and  he  had  hoped,  by  hurrying 
fonvard  his  prosecution,  to  have  been  able,  among 
the  timid  counsels  of  a  new  reign,  to  secure  his 
uhject  before  a  change  of  measures  should  have 
rendered  it  impracticable.  But  now  that  he  found 
himself  already  forestalled,  and  all  his  expect- 
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ations  yain,  he  pmdently  determined  to  expoM 
himself  to  no  more  ignominiooB  defeat  by  a  fa^ 
ther  perseverance ;  bat  beckoning  his  attendtnt, 
prepared,  without  a  word,  to  quit  the  house. 

Jack  offered  no  obstruction  to  the  friar's 
retreat,  well  satisfied  to  be  rid  of  him  on  any  terms. 
But  the  domestics,  of  grosser  minds,  and  know- 
ing, moreover,  their  present  master's  preposses- 
nons,  were  little  inclined  to  any  such  forbeartnce. 
They  followed  in  a  crowd  the  friar  and  his  ser- 
vants to  their  horses ;  and  as  they  turned  their 
backs  saluted  them  with  lusty  shouts  of  "  Long 
live  Queen  Elizabeth ! "  mingled  with  groans  and 
curses  as  loud,  and  at  the  least  as  sincere,  as  the 
fiiwning  homage  with  which  they  had  welcomed 
the  same  men  on  their  first  arrival  a  few  weeks 
before. 


LiTTLB  remains  to  be  told.  A  ehort  journal  will 
contain  the  records  of  a  prosperous  and  unevent- 
fiil  voyage.  Sir  Ricbard  Waring'a  funeral  took 
place  at  its  appointed  time,  and  was  unmarked 
by  any  prodigy  of  storm  or  tempest.  The  8un 
shone  rather  brightly,  and  the  elements  looked 
on  with  as  much  indiSerence  as  if  the  commonest 
carrion  only  had  been  then  consigned  to  its  kin- 
dred earth.  Such  as  the  elements  were,  such 
were  the  brows  and  hearts  of  those  who  formed 
or  followed  the  procession  —  all  save  the  two  or 
three,  who,  if  they  mourned,  did  so  far  more  in 
■hame  than  in  affection ;  and  such  was  the  last 
earthly  scene  in  which  the  once  proud  aud  subtle, 
the  daring,  the  triumphant,  and  the  dreaded  Sir 
Richard  Wariug  had  a  part! 
L  Charles,  indeed,  continued  for  some  days  in  a 
H  deep  melancholy ;  but  as  Sir  Edward's  thoughtful 
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care,  and  even  the  kind  feeling  of  the  servauls, 
who  all  doted  on  their  yoong  master,  sa^ed  turn 
from  ever  knowing  more  of  his  &ther*8  fitte  than 
what  had  been  the  first  day  related  to  him,  his 
natural  buoyancy  soon  triumphed  over  his  de- 
pression ;  and  he  gradually  grew  again  the  Mine 
light-hearted,  joyous  youth  that  he  had  ever 
been. 

For  Jack  one  task  alone  now  remained, — ^to  re- 
store the  recovered  certificate  to  its  rightful  owner. 
Yet  when  Sir  Edward  saw  it,  a  something  un- 
familiar in  the  paper  led  him  at  once  to  scmtinise 
it  more  nearly,  and  then  the  startling  convicdoa 
followed  that  it  was  forged.  This  was,  indeed,  an 
unexpected  difficulty.  No  motive  for  the  &bii- 
cation  could  be  imagined.  Was  the  original 
destroyed  ?  He  trembled  at  the  idea.  Sir  Rich- 
ard's papers  were  all  searched  in  vain.  Again 
an!(l  again  the  examination  was  repeated,  but  with 
no  better  success. 

At  length  they  bethought  themselves  of  the 
luckless  Ferret's  room;  and  there,  in  one  of  his 
locked  boxes,  among  sundry  spoons,  a  silTer 
tankard,  money,  flasks  of  wine,  and  all  the  little 
filchings  of  his  provident  career,  they  found  the 
very  object  of  their  search,  which  the  distracted 
secretary,  dreading  to  bear  it  any  longer  on  his 
person,  had  placed  there  for  concealment. 

With  a  light  heart  Sir  Edward  now  posted  to 
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London,  and  found  no  iliiiiculty  in  enforcing  his 
I  daughter's    claims.      He  met   there,    too,    some 
I  friends  of  bis  former  years,  and  encouraged  by 
lliis   success,    and    bucked   by   their   support,    b« 
I  TCntured  even  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  bis  own 
I  Mtates.   The  Friar  Francis,  to  whose  control  they 
■liad   been   given    up,   and   who    had    cautiously 
■.delayed  their  transfer  to  Sir  Richard,  had  now 
1  ihaken  the  dust  from  bis  feet  against  the  rebel- 
I  lioue  and  heretic  court,  and  bad  already  retired 
■  to  his  congenial  Spain.     The  lands,  therefore,  lay 
in  a  kind  of  abeyance,  and  at  that  favourable 
season,  while  the  politic  Queen  was  bent  on  win- 
ning golden  opinions  from   all  parties,  and   he 
I  could  shew  a  better  title  to  their  possession  than 
]  any  other,  his  prospect  of  success  appeared  by  no 
J  desperate.     Af  last,  by  dint  of  persevering 
t  exertions,  and  the  disbursement  of  some  pretty 
I  heavy  sums  under  the  name  of  fines  and  fees,  the 
necessary  acconipaniments  of  conveyancing  in  all 
!  ages,  his  suit  was  granted,  and  his  former  lands 
■aw  bira  again  their  master. 

During  his  absence,  which  by  these  delays 
I  was  rather  unexpectedly  lengthened,  Waller  and 
I  the  now  happy  widow  Armistead  bad  taken  up 
I  liieir  residence  as  guests  in  Charles's  bouse. 

Mary,  too,  had  found,  that,  however  the  world- 
ly wise  and  cold  may  scoff  at  the  brilliant  visions 
I  of  more   sanguine   temperaments,  no  dream   of 
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fiitare  greatneas  is  so  wild  u  to  preclude  tbe 

poesibility  of  its  accomplishment,     ^e  had  teen 

two  of  hers  fulfilled  already.     Her  brother  sod 

Katharine  Waring  had  indeed  stood  sponion  to 

another  offset  of  the  Hogwells,  and  had  expretsed 

themselves  to  snch  effect  as  to  leave  her  fbllj 

satisfied,  that  they  were  conscioas  of  the  responai- 

failities  attaching  to  such  an  act.     And  her  liege 

lord  had  had  placed  in  his  hand  the  asrignmeDt 

of  the  £Be- simple  of  the  fieurm   he  held  — nov 

made  the  property  of  him  and  of  his  hein  for 

ever. 

James  Hogwell  was  a  man  of  too  much  sense 
to  take  this  gift  as  an  homage  rendered  to  hi$ 
domestic  virtues ;  and  his  estimation  of  tbe  wife 
who  had  procured  it  for  him  immediately  rose  in 
a  fitting  proportion.  From  that  hour  Mary  wis, 
indeed,  a  happy  woman ;  and  if  at  times  tbe  little 
acerbities  of  her  helpmate  would  still  break  forth, 
she  only  laughed  and  said,  **  it  was  a  great  com- 
fort ;  for  that  without  these  refreshings  she  shoold 
run  a  risk  of  forgetting  that  it  was  still  her  James 
who  was  her  husband." 

Upon  Sir  Edward's  return  another  wedding 
was  soon  the  leading  theme  of  conversation.  But 
all  shrank  shuddering  from  the  little  church  that 
had  already  been  the  scene  of  so  much  suffering ; 
and  Charles  himself  was  the  first  to  propose  an 
instant  flight  to  Yorkshire^  and  that  they  should 
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quit  for  ever  a  spot  round  whicb  so  man;  miserable 
recoUectioRS  must  always  cling. 

The  idea  was  acted  on  almost  as  soon  as 
suggested,  and  in  a  few  days  more  the  Hall  was 
tenamless.  Not  even  a  servant  was  left  in  charge 
of  it ;  but  there  it  Blood  for  years  like  an  accursed 
place,  mouldering  slowly  to  decay ;  the  super* 
Btitious  rustics  shrinking  at  nightfall  from  the 
clattering  of  its  flapping  casements,  and  the  owl 
and  but  its  only  occupants. 

Meanwhile,  in  Yorkshire  "  all  went  merry  as 
a  marriage  bell,"  and  soon  the  marriage  bells 
went  merrily  too.  Jack  had  been  forced,  almost 
by  downright  violence,  to  settle  himself  as  a  close 
neighbour  of  his  grateful  friends,  which  he  at 
length  consented  to ;  but  only,  as  he  said,  for  so 
long  as  the  poor  old  woman  should  be  living,  and 
want  a  quiet  home,  and  him  to  be  near  her. 

And  when,  after  a  few  months  of  peace,  the 
feeble,  mouldering  spark  oF  Edith's  existence  at 
last  was  quenched,  he  so  far  kept  his  word  as 
suddenly  to  disappear.  Yet  he  soon  came  back 
again.  He  said,  "  he  found  he  could  nut  live  away 
from  them.  Did  not  know  why,  he  was  sure — 
very  foolish  —  could  not  understand  it."  But  no 
one  ever  pressed  him  to  complete  his  reasons. 
They  let  him  take  his  course  without  remark ; 
and  soon  all  that  remained  of  his  erratic  propen- 
sities was  an  inability  to  tell  which  of  (be  two 
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houses  was  most  properly  hk  home.  At  both  he 
found  those  only  that  he  loved  and  who  loved 
him.  Turn  where  he  would,  joyous  and  happy 
faces  met  himi  and  a  rising  generation  was  already 
recounting  the  exploits,  and  magnifying  the  praises, 
of  the  preserver  of  their  parents.  Every  wound 
was  healed  and  not  a  scar  remained.  Peace  and 
affection  sat  upon  every  brow,  and  the  light-hearted 
and  happy,  but  still  fondly  loving  sisters,  had 
buried  the  recollection,  as  they  had  long  since 
forgotten  the  terrors,  of  their  once  dreaded 
Trustee. 


THE  END. 
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